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THE TITLE. 

This Magazine is called the English Journal of Education. The 
reader will naturally ask, what does this title mean ? and what, especially, 
is expressed or implied in the word English ? 

Not, certainly, as even the present number will prove, that we are 
unwilling to seek instruction from foreigners. Not, certainly, that we 
wish Englishmen to boast of their own discoveries and achievements in 
education, and to esteem all that has been done by Frenchmen, Germans, 
or Swiss, as worthless or mischievous. Our best friends are those who 
lead us to discover in ourselves occasions of humiliation rather than of 
triumph ; we gain more by observing the merits of others than by ex- 
posing their weaknesses. But our Journal is English, 

1. Because it is designed for those who, in the strictest sense, may 
be called English labourers; for English men and women, who are 
teaching English boys and girls in English villages, in the close alleys 
of English manufacturing towns, in the heart of the English capital ; 
for those who speak the English tongue, and perhaps no other ; for 
those who read English books, are English in their habits, preju- 
dices, temptations; for those who can scarcely' be understood, except 
by Englishmen nursed under the same influences with themselves. For 
these* and with these, be they masters or dames, experienced or inexperi* 
enced, wise or ignorant, we desire to work ; to learn from them, to impart 
to them, what i^onnation is within our reach ; to remonstrate with them, 
encourage them, bring them to an understanding with each other : yet 
all rather as friends tlum as critics ; rather as those who are conscious 
of the same difficulties, than as those who have a right to condemn 
them for their fEuhires; rather as those who would bring out the 
strength which they have in them already, than as those who would 
tell them of some better possible system which they might adopt, if 
their character, position, and objects were altogether changed. — ^And we 
are English, 

2. Because we do in our hearts believe, that the principles of our edu- 
cation need not be imported from any other shore ; that we have them 
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fixed and rooted in our own soil, requiring only to be called forth and 
acted out. That we may learn much from Switzerland respecting the 
method of awakening certain faculties of children by sensible objects, 
and respecting the power of parental, especially of maternal, influence. 
— much from Prussia respecting the instruction in the more advanced 
schools, — much from France respecting the management and machinery 
of all, we fully believe. But that schools formed in England upon mo- 
dels taken from any of these nations, will be really like that which they 
profess to imitate, will accomplish the purposes of their benevolent 
founders, will exercise any permanently beneficial influence on the Eng- 
lish character, we do not believe. Education, to be effectual in an old 
country, must, we think, be native. It must form a part of the national 
feelings, faith, institutions : and it is only if there are no traces of an 
education which has worked itself into these, and has grown up along 
with them, that we may lawfully resort to one which is artificial and extra- 
neous. It is our firm conviction, that there is in England an education 
which is more closely intermixed with the life and character of our peo- 
ple than the most cherished of our political institutions. The principles 
of this education may be forgotten ; we desire that they should be recol- 
lected ; its practice may be abused, we desire, that it should be reformed ; 
it may have been confined to one or two classes, we desire that it should 
be extended to all. But we believe that in it lies the hope of England ; 
that when it is understood and practically applied, all suggestions from 
other lands will be profitable ; that while it is neglected, they will be 
quite lost upon us. 



A GALLERY FOR A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

Though no great admirers of what is sometimes called the gaUery 
system, or of the simultaneous instruction of large numbers in any 
shape, we are not the less persuaded, that a raised platform, or gallery, 
upon which several classes, and, in some cases, a whole school, may be 
seated comfortably in a small space, and brought directly under the 
teacher's eye, may, in judicious hands, be turned to the best account. 
No one can visit Mr. Stow's training-school at Glasgow, without being 
struck with the superior bearing and tone of the children, particularly 
as compared with the generality of Scotch schools, — with the quiet, 
softened, subdued, and even reverential manner of the upper classes. 
This is high praise indeed ; and if we could but calculate upon the 
same results in ordinary cases from the mere adoption of the system, 
it would go far towards reconciling us to its palpable defects in an intel- 
lectual point of view. It is evident, however, that, while the gallery affords 
the fullest opportunity for bringing the mind of the teacher to bear directly 
upon the sympathies and affections of a large class, the greater part of 
whom will naturally, without any considerable development of intellect 
or acquisition of knowledge, catch his manner and spirit, the whole 
tendency of the instruction, for good or for evil, turns upon the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the individual master. It may, with the help 
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of certain teste and correctives, be all that could weU be desired; on the 
other hand, it may mach more probably end in nothing but a yery 
poor specimen of extemporaneous lay-preaching. And a good church- 
man may be allowed to doubt whether, in a parochial or juvenile school, 
(we are not speaking of an infant school, where the children are too 
young to learn the catechism for themselves), any person who is 
trust^ with this power, ought not to be in some sort of holy 
orders. And this brings us to the strongest argument in favour of the 
introduction of a gallery into a parochial school, viz., that it would, 
afford the clergjrman of die parish, — ^the authorized teacher of babes as 
well as adulte, the best opportunity of taking the interpretation, at 
least, of the religious instruction into his own hands, and also of 
addressing many a word of exhortation to the most impressible part of 
his flock. Many a parish priest spends far less time in his school-room, 
than he feels that he ought, and is really inclined to do, from the mere 
circumstance of being at a loss what is best to be done when he is there. 
He is bewildered with the number of classes and variety of employ- 
mente, and consequent noise and bustle ; and perhaps, in the end, 
satiafies himself that the litde time he has to spare, and that only occa- 
sionally, would scarcely suffice to do much good ; for it might be weeks, 
or even longer, before he could visit the same class again. His great 
anxiety is rather to give a tone, than to communicate information ; not 
that he supposes that he can do one without the other. Now with the 
simple help of a gallery, and with comparatively smaU expenditure of 
time or trouble, he may effect far more towards making the school a 
nursery for the church, than any one who has not given this method a 
fair trial, can suppose. We feel that we owe the clergy an apology for 
even hinting that it would not take up much of their veduable time ; for 
how could half an hour, or even an hour after breakfast be better spent 
than in training the greater proportion, or perhaps the whole, of the lambs 
of the flock at once ? What would our forefathers in the ministry have 
given for such an opportunity ? We should also bear in mind, that 
attention shown to a child is the shortest and readiest way to the 
parent's heart ; to say nothing of the amount of actual knowledge car- 
ried home. 

The gallery of which we now proceed to give a sketch, was contrived 
for such purposes as we have been describing ; — for the use of the clergy- 
man rather than of the schoolmaster. The design was not so much to 
communicate information, or to expand the mind, (both of which ends, 
important as they are, could be gained, as was found by experience, 
with more ease and certainty in smaller classes on the floor), as to 
train the children to be quiet, thoughtful, and reverential ; in short, 
as was stud above, to give a right and good tone to the whole school. 
The gallery was also intended to be used for all the religious exer- 
cises, such as singing and prayers, which not only were in a liturgi- 
cal form, but contained a larger proportion of responses than is com- 
monly the case : with this end in view, it was necessary to make it 
convenient for kneeling as well as sitting, and to have regard to clean- 
liness as well as comfort. To secure the last point especially, a temporary 
platform was in use for several months, and altered three or four times, 

B 2 
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before it wai considered to be a fit model for the permanent gallery. It 
should be mentioaed, that the ages of the children were from seven to 
eleven or twelve. At last the followiog jtlan was decided upon, and 
found to answer every purpose : — 
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There are a few peculiarities about this gallery, which it may be as 
well to point out. 

It is by no means so steep as galleries are commoDly made for children 
of these agee, who of course require higher seats than infants ; it rises, 
however, sufficiently to enable the teacher to see the full face of ev^ 
child. With thin view it might be worth 
while to have the seats marked with a. 
line of paint so as to keep each child in 
such a position, that the upper part of 
his person mi^t be seen between the 
heads of the two children in front of 
him. The reduction in height b 
made by raising the seat at each step 
four inches higher than the footboard 
behind it (see section). By this means, supposing the seat-board to be 
one inch thick, a space of three inches is secured beneath the hin- 
der part of it as an addition to the foot-board of the row above. 
For instance, the children on the lowest seat but one have a foot-board 
of 15^ inches ; that is, three indies under the seat in front, — the bottom 
seat of all, and 12}- in. besides, of which 12i inches one is under the 
edge of thdr own seat. Each seat, except the top one, projects one 
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inch in front, and 3 in. behind. This arrangement answers other 
good purposes besides saving of room and height ; it keeps the seat from 
being trodden upon, wards off the feet of the row above, and affords 
a comfortable as well as clean kneeling^board just high enough for 
children, and that without turning their faces out of sight. 

It will be observed, that the seats vary in height and breadth, and 
foot-room, the lowest part being adapted for children of 7 years of age, 
and the highest, for those of 11 or 12. 

At both ends of the gallery a passage should be left for the children to 
pass up and down by. On no account should they tread upon the seats. 
The width of the passage need not be more than 13 inches, with a flap- 
seat to correspond. 

It might have a lighter appearance, if the supports of the seats were 
of iron with open work, instead of wood, as in the model we have 
copied in the engraving. The latter, however, was preferred as cutting 
off all communication by filling up the space, which, besides, could 
not very easily be kept clean. This last point is of consequence in a 
school-room, and decided us in other matters, e. g,,ia having only a 
plain hand-rail at the sides. 

The economy of space is worthy of remark. The above gallery 
affords comfortable sitting, standing, and kneeling room for above 200 
children, where previously not more than 40 could be accommodated in 
square classes on the floor. In point of fact, there is a great saving of room 
in many ways, as the space underneath makes an excellent lumber- 
place, if the builder be careful to make the supports as simple as possible. 
There may be doors made at the two sides, or, if it fills up the end of 
the room, a door outside the building. The under-part may easily be 
divided into compartments ; the highest portion for cloaks, umbrellas, 
&c. ; another for coals ; another for brooms and other utensils for 
cleaning the room ; another for black-boards, stands, forms, &c., not in 
use ; and the rest for the stowage of many other articles that would be 
much better out of the way. 

The highest seat, as dotted off in fig 1, may easily be made into cup- 
boards for slates, books, and other smaller articles used in the school. 

The Gkdlery projects into the room, from back to front, 15 ft. 4 in. ; 
the width is 23 ft. 8 in. ; the highest seat is 7 ft. 3 in. above the floor. 
The whole should be built of the hardest deal ; all edges and comers 
to be rounded. And it would be no great expense to have it put toge- 
ther with screws (bed -screws) so as to admit of its being taken down 
for any special occasion, and put up again in a few hours. 



ON CULTIVATING THE IMAGINATION OF POOR 

CHILDREN. 

My dear Sir, 
In your prospectus you say that it will be one of your aims, in your 
new magazine, to show how the cultivation of the taste and the imagi- 
nation may assist thst of the reason and intellect. I am afraid that 
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fiome of our friends among the national schoolmasten may have sns- 
pected that these -words were symptoms of a departure from the rule 
which you have laid down for yourself, to make them the principal 
object of your labours. They will say, that the taste and imagination 
have more to do with Eton and Winchester than with the central school 
at Westminster, or even with Stanley Grove. 

I suspect, however, that when you wrote these words you were think- 
ing more of schools for the lower orders, than of those for the higher ; 
at least, I hope this was the case, for 1 am strongly of opinion that 
nothing is so desirable for our poor boys and girls as a more steady and 
methodical training of the imagination. It seems to me, that they have 
a right to ask this of us, and that we cannot, without flailing in a great 
duty, refuse to give it them. And I think, moreover, that instead of 
laying any new burden on our schoolmasters, by urging them to fit 
themselves for this work, and by putting them in the way of carrying it 
on, we are doing what in us lies to diminish their toils, or, at any rate, 
to make their toils more cheerful and self-rewarding. Perhaps you will 
allow me to occupy a page or two in giving my reasons for this opinion, 
and then, in throwing out a few hints, which, though they may not 
materially assist the master, may call forth other contributors who will 
be really helpful to him. 

When I say that it is desirable to treat the children in our national 
schools as creatures having a faculty of imagination, which may be 
called forth, I fully expect to be answered, " Desirable ? no doubt it la 
desirable. It would be very desirable that our girb should be taught 
ornamental work, if they had time for it, and it were not much more 
needful that they should learn knitting and sewing : but as they must 
leave school often at twelve or thirteen, and the boys sometimes quite 
as early, it is surely just as well to leave finery out of the question, and 
to occupy their needles and their slate pencils with something else than 
embroidering and verse-making." How far it ^ould be expedient for 
plain young women to abandon plain work under any circumstances, and 
if they had ever so much leisure, I leave to the judgment of wiser peo- 
ple. Certainly, if I supposed that the imagination had merely to do 
with what is ornamental, I should be as little anxious to urge the culti- 
vation of it upon one class of boys as upon another. I wish to see the 
boys of our upper classes acquiring a good, sound, robust, English con- 
stitution, with as few fine gentleman airs as may be. To give them 
such a constitution, and not to give them any such airs, is, I believe, 
the reason why our forefathers made their studies of such a kind as 
were especially likely to influence their tastes and imaginations. I 
desire to see a similar culture (of course not the same) applied to our 
humbler boys, for just the same reason ; that they may be more manly, 
more free, and may work better at their callings. I want them to have 
something which shall not withdraw them from the plough and the 
loom, but shall make the plough and the loom tolerable to them. 

I believe. Sir, there is very much in what our farmers still say, and 
in what our country gentlemen used to say, about the unprofitableness 
of school-learning to those who are afterwajrds to be engaged in the toil 
and business of life. Of course I do not agree with them : of course I 
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see abundance of confusion and prejudice in their language upon this 
subject. But in all blunders and prejudices there is a yein of truth, and 
it is just as well that we should recognise it, both that we may be less 
uncharitable, and that we may separate the ore from the dross. Here, 
it seems to me, the ground of the complaint is not difficult to discover ; 
the only thing is to make use of the discovery in our practice. The 
squires and farmers find, that the ploughboys who have been taught to 
read and C3rpher, have often times not as much life in them as the one 
who has spent all his time in the fields, frightening crows and doing 
mischief. The latter has a hold for realities, which the other sometimes 
wants. The well-trained, well-flogged boy, has no doubt penetrated 
into a mine of which his neighbour knows nothing, and out of which he 
might bring most precious stores ; but the other boy knows more of the 
upper air, he seems more in friendship with actual things. What is 
wanted to bring the two gifts into reconciliation ? What is wanted to 
give the schoolboy a grasp of human and natural things ? I answer, 
our school training ought to have an especial reference to this object. 
In some sense this seems to be admitted ; the schools where industrial 
training is connected with book training, are meant to obviate the 
complaint I speak of. But even if this resource were available in all 
schools, which is certainly not the case, it does not meet my demand ; it 
connects the school with the after life, but it does not connect the studies 
with it. In the best managed industrial school, these may stiU be 
mere unintelligible additions to the direct practical business. Nor does 
it avail, as experience has proved, to put arithmetic forward, because 
that will help the boy so much in casting accounts for his father or his 
master. No doubt it ought to help him very much, and in some cases 
it does ; but the farmer and the labourer discover even here a chasm 
between the wisdom of the schools and of the world. They think there 
is a sort of way of making out scores upon the door, which is more 
directly efficient, and that the learned youth, with his great apparatus of 
Walkingame's rules, is bewildered when he is asked to apply them to 
the use of their ordinary dealings. Therefore, I say, we want some 
other resource, and though the objectors to school education might be 
utterly astounded if they heard the proposition, I believe that resource 
is the training of the imagination. 

For, so far am I from considering this faculty as the one which 
merely embellishes and refines, (although it may by accident, or even 
as one of its necessary effects, produce a remarkable refinement of mind 
and character,) that it seems to me to be the very power which brings 
every thing out in its substantial reality. It is that which causes com- 
mon things not to be dead things ; which abates the restless longing for 
novelty and paradox, by imparting a meaning and an interest to that 
which is most ordinary and habitual ; which causes that words should 
not merely be composed of letters, but should get, what Luther said 
they had, " hands and feet ;" which makes the schoolroom a real liv- 
ing world, and makes the world still a schoolroom. Do not say a word 
to the farmers about it, but really take pains to quicken this power 
within your scholars, and I am satisfied that we shall not hear what we 
have been used to hear about the dull heavy boys, who say their lessons 
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80 well, but ivbo cannot do the commonest job of work which is set 
them. Such boys will not have left all their wits in their spelling-book 
and their copies ; they will carry them about ; they will have an open 
eye to see the broad heaven over their heads, and hands to handle their 
mother earth. They will be far less prosy, yet they will not be at 
all more sentimental. If their place is in a town and not in the coun- 
try, in a factory and not in a farm — they will not abuse their destiny, 
and fiemcy that there is nothing about them which has any beauty or 
life in it. They will find beauty and life in all things, and especially 
in the human creatures with whom they are brought into contact. 
Their books will still be the dear friends of their leisure moments, 
but dear because they interpret to them what they see, and again 
receive an interpretation from it. And even apart from all moral con- 
siderations, they will have that which will make them utterly intolerant 
of the Penny Satirist and the Weekly Dispatch. 

I said, moreover, that it seemed to me this was a kind of cultiva- 
tion to which the poorer classes have a right, and of which we have no 
right to deprive them. I press this point, because I am sure if it be 
admitted, tiie schoolmasters will perceive such cultivation must be pos- 
sible in some way or other ; and so they will be more ready to listen 
when I shall tell them, which I shall not be able to do in this number, 
hiOiw I think it is possible. 

I have no sympathy with that notion, which Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
has so ably exposed in his Letter to Mr. Sinclair, that education is to 
be carried on by translating words into mere images presented to the 
sight. Far ratiier, 1 would say, that by the genuine living study of 
words, we are able to discover that which is lurking under the mere 
sensible images, to see its meaning, and so not to worship it as an idol. 
But in that feeling, which I suppose the benevolent persons to entertain 
who have wished to get rid of words, and put sensible things in their 
place, I can sympathize ; for I suppose it is the feeling, that the sensi- 
ble world cannot be set before us for nothing ; that rich and poor alike 
are sharers in it ; and that it has a very important connection with all 
that is more truly and properly human knowledge. Assuredly the 
universe of sights and sounds does belong to the peasant as weU as the 
prince, and one would think that each had a property in the sense and 
meaning of it. We have proofs enough in our own history, and in the 
history of all nations, that the faculty by which this sense or meaning 
is apprehended, is not in the least confined to any rank or any set of 
circumstances. We call it " genius,** and a very good word it is, seeing 
it is that which begets, quickens, makes alive ; which first perceives the 
life in things, and then animates new forms with it. But if we think 
by the word " genius" to persuade ourselves that it is something not 
common, not universal, and therefore not meant to be awakened except 
in a few choice individuals, we are abusing our language and drawing a 
conclusion, which there is nothing whatever to warrant. The peculiar 
gifts which enable a man to express himself in poetry, or in any other 
class of compositions belonging to the sphere of the imagination, are of 
course limited to a few. The ambition to possess them, like the ambi- 
tion in other matters to go out of our own sphere, and choose a path 
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for ourselves, is very characteristic of our time, and often needs to be 
repressed. Nothing, I believe, would repress it so effectually, because 
nothing would so much satisfy the true craving which is implied in it, 
as the calling forth in all, that which is the true root of this faculty, and 
without which it is worthless — the feeling, I mean, and perception oi 
that order and harmony in things, of which the good poet tries to make 
us oonsci6us. The hindrances to this perception lie not in poverty ; 
they lie much more in wealth and luxury, and in the narrowness and 
haidness which they breed. The boy of the upper classes may perhaps 
hxwe advantages for the cultivation of his mere understanding, which 
the poor boy does not possess. I am inclined to believe, that the poor 
boy is actually in better circumstances for the training of his imagina- 
tion, provided only his teacher gives him fair play. He has less of an 
artificial, conventional dialect, and fewer artificial habits. The obliga- 
tion to get his daily bread, does not so check and stifle the power of 
conversing with nature, as the habits of the counting-house and the 
debating society. And the best of all is, that if he is rightly trained, 
he needs know nothing whatever about criticisms ; he may have the 
heart of a poet without knowing what it is, or being complimented upon 
it ; he may read and sing the songs of his country without being told 
why he is to delight in them. 

A thought may cross the mind of some schoolmaster, which is well 
entitled to a respectful consideration. He may ask, whether we can 
afford to bring a new kind of study into our schools when the quan- 
tity of secular teaching which must be communicated is even now so 
great, that it leaves little time enough for the religious instruction 
which we profess to make the basis of all. I shall not evade this ques- 
tion by saying that we may cultivate our children's imaginations with 
religious poetry or religious story books. I do not think we can. I do 
not think that Uie poetry which will serve this end most effectually 
will be that which is commonly taught under the name of religious 
poetry. I say so at once, though I cannot enter now upon the proof. 
But I would have the teacher seriously consider what is the end which 
we propose to ourselves in making religion, or I would rather say 
CfaniBtianity, the foundation of all which we teach and do. If we merely 
taught our scholars certain chapters out of the Bible, or if we merely 
communicated certain vague, general notions respecting spiritual mat- 
ters, we might well enough look upon all other teaching as something 
extraneous, and grudge the time which we bestowed upon it. But we 
begin with the Catechism : we teach the child what it is, in what rela- 
tion it stands to God in virtue of the covenant which He has made with 
it in Christ ; how through its relation to Him, it is related to all its 
brethren ; what duties these relations involve, what temptations assail 
every one who is placed in them. By such teaching as this we make 
our child free of God's universe, and we lay ourselves under an obliga- 
tion to bring out every power which God has given it, and through 
which it can more effectually realize and fulfil its position. We dare 
not call any knowledge secular, when we have thus sanctified it. Its 
uses and applications may perchance be secular, either in a wrong or in 
a right sense of the word, but the knowledge itself cannot be so re- 
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garded. It must all proceed from God, and all be referred to Him. 
And surely this most marvellous ^ft of the imagination is one which He 
has most wonderfully redeemed to His service. Every parable which our 
Lord spoke upon earth is a witness of that connexion between the visible 
and invisible world of which this faculty is especially meant to take 
account. Because it has been trained so imperfectly it has broken loose 
in all fantastic extravagant exercises which have tormented the text of 
Scripture, made men suppose that the letter meant nothing, and sub- 
jected poor people especially, to all irregular and fiGinatical influences. 
The mere understanding is no proof against such assaults ; the mere 
affections, however spiritualized, are particularly subject to them. It is 
the imagination itself disciplined to its own proper woik of grasping re- 
alities and perceiving substances under shadows, which is the true remedy 
against them. This will be found to be its great negative use. The 
positive blessing which it may afford the poor man, by enabling him to 
look at the events and characters of Scripture as living things, and not 
as words in a book, is quite incalculable. Of Niebuhr (who, be it re- 
membered, is the severest, most pains-taking, most minute, historical 
critic of modem times), we are told, that when as a boy " he read 
the ancients, he lived altogether in and with them. He once told 
a friend who came to him, and found him much moved, that he often 
could not bear to read more than a few passages in the old tragedians : 
the persons who were represented in them so lived, talked, acted, 
suffered before his eyes. He saw Antigone leading her blind father ; he 
saw the grove actually before him, and the old CEdipus entering into 
it ; he heard the melody of her voice, and was certain that he perceived 
the true pronunciation of the Greek, only he could not reproduce the 
expression with his barbarian tongue."* Now, imagine one-tenth or 
hundredth part of this realizing faculty applied to the Book of Genesis, 
or the four Gospels, which are surely in themselves more fresh and living 
than any play of Sophocles. Recollect the awe and reverence which 
must necessarily accompany such an act of imagination, and then say, 
whether religion can have any cause to complain of us for wasting our 
time in awakening this power. 

I alluded at the beginning of my letter to the lightening of the school- 
master's toils, which would be the consequence, if his scholars acquired 
that kind of free and living interest in the subjects he brings before 
them, which an active imagination creates. After the high subject to 
which I have just referred, I am almost ashamed to touch upon such a 
topic as this ; still, those who know the great worth of the schoolmaster's 
exertion, and the bitter drudgery which he has sometimes to undergo, 
cannot think it a slight thing that he should at once have his office made 
more easy to bear, and should acquire a new sense of its importance. I 
do not mean, of course, anything so absurd, as that the appHcation of any 
new method will convert his classes from stupidity to intelligence. 
What I mean is, that various contrivances, some of them very expensive 
and cumbrous, are continually offered to us for the purpose of effecting 
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this transformation : and it seemstome.we might diipeote with a great 
many of such machines, and make those we have more effectual, if we 
would but reconsider some of our traditional maxims. One of these is, 
" cultivate the memory and intellect as much as as you can;" "keep down 
the imagination as much as you con." The second part of the rule has, 
generally speakiug, been acted upon with great success. The former 
object is much less often accomplished. It is vorth while, I think, to 
ioquire, whether our gw>d fortune in the one experiment may not partly 
explain our failure in the other. 

If you will allow me, I shall be glad to continue the subject in a 
ftiture letter. 

Gug's Hotpital, F. D. Maubick. 



SPECIMEN OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE WITH GROUND PLAN 
AND ELEVATIONS, 

Thb ft^owing document was presented to the National Sodety through 
the kindness of the Rector of Easton, who was his owa architect. We 
have leave to reprint it. 

The object of it is to assist the clergy and others engaged in school 
building, and to save them (as much as may be) from the expense of 
employing architects, and from carelessness on the part of builders. 
With this view the Society will be glad, we understand, to be furnished 
with similar accounts and details of schools actually built and proved 




by experience to he satisfactory, each euch account, &c., to form, as it 
vieie, the reprttenlalive of a clagi ot schools. The present, forinstance, 
is a beautiful model of an agricultural school in a district where flint 
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and brick are the building materials, and similar models are desired of 
schools from districts where stone and slate are employed, and of large 
schools in towns. 

A collection of these, deposited at the National Society's Office, 
together with working drawings, will be a considerable boon to the 
clergy coming to London for practical advice before commencing their 
buildings. And if a selection can ultimately be made, and printed in a 
cheap volume, it will be more valuable than any plans, the details and 
estimated expenses of which have not stood the test of actual expe- 
rience. 

We sincerely hope that such of the clergy and others as have been 
lucky ^enough to get schools built to their mind, will consider how far 
they have the means of contributing towards the end proposed ; for our 
own part we shall always be ready to make these pages the medium of 
suggestions on the subject generally. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING. 

This school was built in the latter part of 1840. It was not commenced before 
August, which was much too late ; it should have been begun in April. As to its 
plan and elevation, it was thought better to let the circumstances of the site and 
the general character of the cottages of the village determine them, than to get a 
design from an architect. The site is on a rising ground in a valley running east 
and west ; and it was necessary that the entrances, to be obvious and natural, 
should be somewhere on the east or south of the building; the approach to it from 
the village being on the south-east. But it would not have done to have placed them 
on the south, from the exposure thereby incurred to the frequent storms from the 
south-west. In consequence of these circumstances, and to secure the entrances as 
much as possible on both sides, the schools were built at right angles, one east and 
west, the other north and south ; and the doors placed under a porch in the south- 
east comer. In the first instance it was intended to have 
had the dwelling on the south-west, — a pleasanter aspect 
than that which it has now on the north ; but, partly from 
there being less room for it there, and partly to improve the 
appearance on the north and north-east sides of the school, 
it was determined to place it where it now is. 

The master and mistress do not live in it ; we preferred 
that their household operations should be carried on at some 
little distance from the school ; and fortunately a suitable 
cottage was found for them quite near enough. Still it 
might be occupied by them at any time, should they be 
obliged to leave the present cottage, and unable to obtain another upon reasonable 
terms. It is at present occupied by a labouring man in the employment of the 
clergyman, whose presence serves as a protection to the schoolrooms ; while, as there 
is no opening into them, the arrangement has not been found to occasion any incon- 
venience. 

The building is of brick and flint. They are the common materials of the neigh- 
bourhood, and this would have been enough to determine their choice if they had 
not also been the cheapest ; for, a school for the children of cottagers should, it was 
thought, in the main resembles their cottages. Is there not an emblem afforded 
where such is the case, of sympathy with their feelings, and a token of an intention 
to give them an education really suited to their capacities and wants ? 

The bricks are of a dark-red colour; they were brought from a kiln 10 miles off, 
and cost 43«. per 1000. The flints were mostly picked from the flelds close by ; but 
the larger and handsomer, which were used in the facings, were got from a deep 
cutting that was going on for a railroad in the neighbourhood ; their cost was from 
3«. to 5s. per ton. The plinth, quoins, and sides of doors and windows are faced 
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vith brick ; and the rest of the walk with the flint, headed and laid in course. Ail 
the Hcm^, with the exception of that on the west side, where the offices are, is 
pointed with mortar darkened with coal-ash, and lampblack. This not only improTes 
the appcanuQce, but makes the mortar stiffer and better. 
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The school-rooms, which are 24 by 17 feet, and 30 by 17 feet, the smaller of which 
has been allotted to the boys, and the larger to the girls and infants, will contain 
about 150 children. They were made of this size, although the present population 
of the place cannot supply more than 60 or 70 children, because they are wanted to 
answer other purposes, as well as that of a school. A place was wanted in which 
the children and their parents could dine together on certain days, and where the 
master might teach singing. There has, no doubt, been a sacrifice of isome conve- 
nient appendages to schools, to secure the rooms being of this extra size ; but it is 
thought that, all things considered, the sacrifice was worth nuiking. A lobby for 
hats and bonnets, cloaks and umbrellas, b a great convenience ; but it could not 
have been had without altogether altering the plan of the school, for it would have 
deranged the proportion of the building to have made the porch large enough for 
such a purpose. There is less difficulty, too, in dispensing with a lobby in the case 
of this school ; fbr the girls are the parties who most require it, and there is a shed 
among the offices for them to wash their hands in before sitting down to needle- 
woik, and where they can place their umbrellas and cloaks on a rainy day. A class- 
room is certainly a great addition to a school, and its absence here is more regretted 
than that of a lobby. However, a place for it has been left on the west side ; and 
it is intended some day to add it. 

The front and back doors of each room are placed on either side of the folding- 
doors, that the least possible space may be lost, and the comfort of what is left in- 
creased by its not being exposed to draft. Had there been no back doors, the rooms 
might have been snugger ; but then there would have be^n no avoiding the appear- 
ance of children constantly going in and out of their school, which is so very ob- 
jectionable ; not to speak of the increased opportunity of idling and playing truant 
that would have been thereby a£forded. For decency- sake, where it can be managed 
the offices should be out of sight of visitors, — in no visible neighbourhood to the 
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front dooT. Ther <u« pUc«d lery clow to the ichooli ben ; and were it not for pe- 
culiuitT of lituktloii, ■mallncu of numben, and the use of the cut-iroa hopper, 
Thich is found, with &ttentioD, to uiiirer extremely well, this put of the imnge- 
ment might not hne been found to praeticill; unobjectionkble u it hu been. 

Theichooliuenot tMttened. But after 18 monthi' trial, it i> found tbil the loutb, 
and perhajM weit, aide of the boy*' achool require! it. Neither n there uif water 
piping to the eavea of the roof ; there wu a dciire to aave the expense of it, where 
it was not needed, and it was left to experieoee to determine where it was. It is 
evident now that there is noneceaiity for It except on the «e>t and south aides. 

The rise of damp In the walls is cut 
off, and most effectually, by a coune of 
■late bedded in cement all round. The 
floor, as stated in the speciRcations, is 
of bnck. This Is cheaper than if it had 
been of wood, but not nearly so pleasant, 
nor perhaps so economical in the end. 
The roof overhangs, and la covered with 
old tiles, which are better than new, a* 
being well seasoned, and much to b« 
preferred in point of colour. It might 
not have cost mare had the walls of the 
gables and sides been coped, and slate 
used for the roof; and water-gutters 
would then have been made in the tint 
instance. That style of rooflng lias con- 
sideiable advantages ; but it is hardly so 
picturesque and suited to a country vil- 
lage as the other. Horeover, too, it is 
unusual in the neighbourhood, and could 
iiimmu, uoc be adopted, therefore, as it was in- 

tended that the school should be of the same general character as the cottagea round 
it, and only differing from them in being thoroughly good of its kind. 

The cross in the eut gable (the one most seen) was added lo give it an ecclesiastica] 
character — to mark that it was a Church -school, and not an overgrown cottage. The 
upper part Is open, and assists in ventilating the roof; the lower part, as coming 
below the celling, is of course dosed, though this could not be detected by the eye. 
Gables of the size here u>ed would, it was bought, look heavy, if left blank ; and to 
have brought the window head above the level of the shoulders of the 'gable, where 
there Is only a ground Boor, would have given the idea 
of there bdnga wantofhei^t in the walls. Relief is 
given in the south by a bell, in an open niche of brick- 
work, which has been copied, as nnily ss it could be, 
from one in stone at Nelley Abbey ; the west has a 
stone with the date of the erection ; and the north is 
occupied by the upper window of the dwelling. 

No exact rule was followed in determining the pro- 
portions of the building. The pitch of the roof was 
to he as high a* was found to look well on a build- 
ing of this width and height of wall; but, foTthesake 
ofeconomy, no higher. Trials upon paper, as to what 
would look well under the given circumstances deter- 
mined also the height and width of the transom win- 
dows. Theae have one of the upper lights to open ; 
and it is found quite sufficient that only one should 
I do so; hut, unhappily, they have not been hung, as 
I they should have been, in a hopper casement, but on 

I It may be worth while mentioning, that the tie- 

beams are screwed up from below, and that to concetd 
uts of the screws, instead of letting them into the beams, slips of wood, 
luing the mouldings, and running from one end to the other, have been 
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addedf effiectiMUy hiding them, ind «t the same time giving increased depth and 
ornament. 

The cornice the of wall is formed by moulded ogee bricks, with common ones comer- 
wise upon them, and others on these placed lengthways. 

It is difficult to say exactly what the building cost, as there were some fiBurm-build- 
inga on the site previously, the materials of which were used in its erection. Their 
value was estimated at 95^. : and the bills for the building were 5251. ; making alto- 
gether 620/. But then the amount of the bills was increased by the price of the extra 
labour occasioned by the use of old materials ; the sawing and working old ohk wood, 
with broken nails in it, being more expensive than that of what is new. Had these 
been used, the building would not have cost more than 600/., and possibly somewhat 



llie site was valued at SI. ; and the total cost of the conveyance was 241. 17f. 
Hie cost of the fittings up was 40/. ; but rather more than 1 0/. of this was for boards 
and tressles, to serve as dining-tables. 

%* The specification of works, and copies of the working drawings, may be ob- 
tained at the National Society's Office, Westminster. — [Ed.] 



A SIMPLE METHOD OF ENSURING REGULAR 
ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOLS. 

[A paper read at one of the ordinary meetings of the Church Schoolmasters' Asso- 
d&tion, by the Rev. O. Mooot, M.A., President, with a few additions and correc- 
tions suggested by the discussion that followed.] 

Among all the labours and difficulties which I had to encounter at 

, bj hi the greatest, indeed the only one that brought me 

to a stand-stUl, and forced me to say, " I must either conquer this, or 
throw up my undertaking," was that of Attendance. Before I had 
served many weeks as a National Schoolmaster, I was most feelingly 
convinced, that upon this single point, more than upon any other, 
hinged several of the most important elements of success in school- 
keeping: e.g., 

1. Order. — The greatest enemies to order, as you are all too well 
aware, are the children who attend unpunctually or irregularly. They 
seldom settle down to do any good. Even when they are at school, their 
hearts do not seem to be there ; they are never at home there ; they do 
not appear to know what they are come for ; when they do come, it is all 
done grudgingly, and of necessity ; their whole conduct and manner are 
enough to set a new boy against the school. They are generally, as 
might be expected, the parties most frequently brought up as disturbers 
of the peace. 

2. Then, again, how much the tone of a school is affected by the general 
regularity or irregularity of attendance. To mention but one little cir- 
cumstance, which would strike the least observant visiter : — The boys 
who come in late, almost always go to the bottom of their class, if not 
sulkily, certainly in a bad mind. 

3. The evil effect upon the genenl progress in learning, is too obvious 
to need remark. Were those alone the losers who are th^ parties in 
fault, it would not so much signify ; but the whole class has to go over 
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the same ground again and again, to say nothing of the weariness to the 
teacher, or of the evil influences upon the industrial character of their 
class-fellows, disheartening some and comipting many others. 

4. Then there comes the very disagreeable question of puiushtneut. 
Is it any exaggeration to day» that in very many schools there is as much, 
nay more, use made of the cane far offences connected with attendance, 
than for all other offences put together ? This becomes a more serious 
matter, if , as I expect to shew, there ought not, — need not, to be any 
punishment at all, of any sort or kind, under this head. 

5. Or is it any exaggeration to affirm, that in some of our large schools 
one- third (in my own case, for a while, more than one-half) of the mas-' 
ter*8 time is taken up or frittered away about this one point ? e. g. there 
is giving leave; inquiring after absentees; sifting out cases of sus- 
pected truancy ; occasional difficulty in making the accounts come 
right (in which half an hour or half a morning may easily be lost) ; in- 
terviews with parents, neither the easiest nor the least important part of 
a master's duties ; and a hundred other interruptions, all of which are 
a waste of time, 

6. — and not unfrequently of temper too. Let me, for one, confess, 
that my temper was more tried in this way than in any other. There 
was something excessively provcddng in the same child always coming 
with bread and butter in hand, " just in time to be too late" for prayers ; 
and then to find the mother, who was evidently the party most to blame, 
always ready with the same answer, " Why, sir, he could not have been 
above a minute behind his time ; you are so very particular." And, on 
the other hand, when I had once secured punctual and regular attend- 
ance, from that day I found it to be a pfeasant employment to keep 
school. The various disagreeables seemed to diminish in proportion as 
the P.P. approached the T.* 

7. Again, it would not be easy to overrate the importance of our pre- 
sent subject, as it regards the child's future career. The boy of whom 
there is most reason to fear that he will turn out badly in aft^r-life, is the 
frequent or habitual truant. Truancy is to a schoolboy, very much what 
sabbath-breaking is to a lad in place ; bad company being the temptation 
in both cases. A child never stays away from school to wander about the 
streets by himself. Now let us look this evil honestly in the face. A 
child committed to our care becomes a truant ; and on leaving school a 
sabbath-breaker ; and, a year after, a thief. Through whose neglect did 
he first enter on the road to ruin ? Is not the school in many cases 
bound in fairness to bear most of the blame ? just because the parents, 
supposing him to be safe under his master's eye, are at no pains to look 
after him. Is not the time lost somewhere between the parents' house 
and the school- room, the very time in which the boy falls into bad hands 
and begins to go wrong. On the other hand, how great an i^istance 
and comfort to an anxious mother to be quite sure that she knows where 
her boy is ; that, if not at home, he is at school. 

My reason for dwelling at so great length upon this introductory part 
of our subject is, that the only way in which I can account for many 

* The Present at Prayers approached the Total on the boards. 
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masters slloving the evil to continue, is that, in the multiplicity of their 
engagements, they have never duly considered the point. If they are 
aware of its importance, and not able to remedy the evil, the wonder to 
me is, that they do not throw up their profession in despair. The late 
boys in some schools are enough to drive a man crazy. Well, at all 
events, we may easily get rid of this annoyance ; I mean, of children 
entering the school after the proper hour. The remedy is the simplest 
thing in the world : it consists altogether in taking one word in its right 
meaning, or rather in getting rid of it altogether. We do not want the 
word *' late*' ia our school- vocabulary. To be late ia to be absent. Let 
us set out with the broad principle, that the rules of the school are really 
meant to be observed ; that if, e, g., nine be the hour appointed for 
prayers, to be absent at that hour is to be absent from school. We must 
not allow any slight to be put upon the devotional exercises. I believe 
that many ignorant parents fancy that no time is lost by the child in 
being a few minutes behind his time: — he onfy misses the prayers. In 
order to set our face against this fatal error, as well as to secure good 
attendance, let our rule be, " No prayers, no school." The only excep- 
tion being (and the very trouble will cause it to be a rare one), where one 
of the parents comes with the child, or sends a note with him containing 
a reason. It will be necessary, however, to file the notes as a check ; 
should any boy bring a note often, then it is easy to say, " No more notes 
from John Smith." One of the parents, or at least an adult, must come 
with him, if ever he is late again. To be late without leave, is to be 
absent. Surely it must be a relief to any master to get rid of the punish- 
ment of late boys (say, in a school of 200 children, half a dozen when 
the door is opened aft^ prayers ; three or four, ten minutes after ; two 
or three, ten minutes after that; one or two, after another ten minutes ; 
say only one at ten o'clock, or half-past ten, or perhaps nearer eleven) ; 
to get rid of the punishment, in the simplest and best way, viz., by do« 
ing away with the offence. 

It would be no bad thing to hang up in the school-room a large notice, 
that " To BB Latb is to bb Absent." 

The great desideratum, then, is to secure the largest number possible 
before prayers, so that they may be in the room the whole school-time, 
and to do this without punishment, and with little or no trouble to 
the master, whose duty I conceive to be to educate the children at 
school, and not to be hunting them up for the school ; I wish him to be 
a schoolmaster, and not a constable or policeman. Of course, it is 
essential that we should proceed throughout upon sound principles, 
which indeed. I suspect, are the only ones that will thoroughly serve 
our purpose here ; I say " thoroughly," being aware that something 
may be done by bribery and corruption, even where cruelty fails. 

The one principle, then, which alone (as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) will ensure success, is to throw the whole responsibility of the 
attendance upon the parents, from first to last. Let the master do hia 
work, and require the parents to do theirs ; giving them to understand, 
that in this, as in many other points, their fulfilment of their pa- 
rental duties, as far as the school is concerned, is the one condition 
upon which the child can have the benefit of the school. To my 

VOL. I. c 
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notion, the master has no husiness in the world to usurp the pa- 
rent's office ; and I call it as much usurpation, when it is done with, 
as when without the parent's consent. * The more of their disagreeable 
work you do for them, the more you may. If you choose to provide 
soap and towels, you may wash the whole school. On the other 
hand, the right-minded parents will from the first appreciate the prin- 
ciple, and be glad to have their own authority maintained; and the 
careless ones will learn their duty in much less time than is commonly 
supposed. The least that can be expected of the parents is, that they 
should take upon themselves the whole business of attendance, the master 
having enough to do in the charge of the children while at school ; be- 
sides, it is much easier for each mother to look after her own child out 
of school, than for the master to look after — perhaps 200. And let no 
one object, that it may be done easily in a free school, but not so easily 
in a pay-school. Be it a free, or be it a pay-school, nothing is done 
towards a good school, until the parents feel that it is a privilege to have 
a child there. The worst thing that can befall any school, (leaving out of 
the question the moral character of the master). Is to allow the parents 
for a moment to suppose that they confer a favour by sending the child ; 
and every movement on the side of the school-manager after an 
absentee, only confirms them in the false supposition. In this, as in 
many other points, we may learn a valuable lesson from our public 
schools : it is well known, that the masters allow no trifiing with their 
rules on the part of either child or parent, though they have to deal with 
the highest ranks, who, of course, pay high school fees. The only sure 
method of obtaining respect, is to quietly demand it. The parents, bad 
as well as good, will soon find that it is to their interest to pay due res- 
pect to the school, — in its laws and in its master, and will soon do so 
with all cheerfulness. The improvement in the parents will keep pace 
with that of the school. 

The two leading principles, then, being thus established, viz., 'that to 
be late is to be absent,' and that ' the whole responsibility of the attend- 
ance should lie with the parents,' we may now proceed to consider the 
ways and means by which all this may be put into practice. Like most 
other important principles in schoolkeeping, they depend for their suc- 
cess upon a variety of minute details. 

The first, and in some cases the hardest step, is to give the school - 
managers, e, g., a committee, such a conviction of the soundness of the 
principle, particularly in a moral point of view, as will inspire them with 
the moral courage required to carry it out in practice. The rules of 
most schools are good enough for the purpose : the misfortune is, that 
the law-makers are the greatest law-breakers. And perhaps the readiest 
way, in some cases, will be to place the matter respectfully, but boldly, 
before the school-managers, and to request them either to repeal the 
laws, or to give the master, as the executive, full power to carry them 
out. No half measures will avail : " less than thorough will not do it." 

The next step is, to begin with the parents at the beginning, t. e., at 
the admission of the child ; to have a right understanding with them at 
the outset, and only to admit the child upon the condition of the parent's 
undertaking, — solemnly undertaking, the whole responsibility about 
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attendance. The master, or whoever admits children (whoever it may 
be, the master ought always to be present), wiU naturally be led to 
speak to the parents of the advantages of a good school, and that 
there cannot be such a thing, except the parents will do their part 
out of school. Let him, however, distinguish more specifically than is 
commonly done between the parent's and the schoolmaster's duties in 
reference to the school; and, after making sure that they understand the 
matter, require them expressly to promise to do their parts ; with the 
proviso, that if they break the rules, the chOd's name is to be struck off. 
First, assure them, that leave of absence will always be granted cheer- 
fully, if asked beforehand by one of the parents, either personally or by 
note (of course messages by children go for just nothing ; you have only 
to receive no messages by children, and the parents will soon cease to 
send them), if asked beforehand, upon a reasonable ground. Impress upon 
them, that the emphatic word, the only word of consequence for them to 
remember, is " beforehand.'* On the other hand, that absence, without 
leave obtained beiforehand, will never once be overlooked. That it will 
be treated as a wilful violation on the parent's part of the great condition 
upon which the child was admitted to tiie privileges of the school ; that a 
child once absent without leave must not be sent again — ^he no longer be- 
longs to the school, no more than if he had never been admitted ; that the 
only chance is for the parents to apply for re-admission, which they must 
expect to find more difficult of attainment than admission upon the first 
application. Point out to them, that the strict observance of these simple 
rules will give very little trouble either to them or you, while the breach 
of them would give abundance to both, besides injuring the school. You 
will, however, idways appeal, with the parents as with the children, to the 
highest order of motives that you find ready to respond. All this you 
will do with a manner as kind as it is firm. In conclusion, you had 
better call upon the parents to express their full assent and consent to the 
rules, and to pledge themselves to observe them ; requiring them to 
answer aloud some such questions as the following: e.ff,, ** Will you 
undertake all about the attendance of your child ; that he is to attend 
regularly and punctually ? that he shall never be absent without leave 
asked beforehand? You quite understand, that to be late is to be absent? 
If ever he should be absent without leave, you will not offer to send 
him again ? If you wish him to come again, you will bring him at the 
appointed time as a candidate for re-admission ? You may not with- 
draw him from the school without coming to return thanks for the 
advantages he has enjoyed ?" You may judge from the parent's look, 
whether it is desirable to add, " You make all these promises, honestly 
meaning to keep them ? " It will also be worth the while to address a 
few words to the same purport, mutatis mutandis, to the children also. 

And here let me remark, that no part of a master's time tells more 
certainly, or more largely, upon the success of his school, than an odd five 
or ten minutes now and then given up to a quiet talk with the parents or 
children. Some masters seem to imagine, that all time is wasted that is 
not spent in direct teaching ; some, that even two or three minutes of 
perfect silence before prayers is waste of time. There should be no such 
bustling ; no such fidgettiness about a church schoolmaster, who ought 

c2 
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to be glad of an opportunity of shewing that in his view book-learning is 
not the summum boruim of the school; that quietness is better than 
excitement ; tone than system ; reverence than knowledge ; and that 
the heart is of more consequence than the head. Not that I mean for a 
moment to allow, that in the long run there is any losa of time in 
point of sound learning by a little quiet talk with the parents or school. 
I hope no one looks upon this paragraph as a digression. 

Another necessary means is, that perfect accuracy and punctuality be 
observed in the accounts and registers,'*' and in every matter connected 
with the attendance. Perhaps it will be the readiest method to give a 
rough sketch of a morning school-time with reference to this point. 

If the prayer hour be nine, let the rules specify a quarter before nine 
as the time for commencing school, with the understanding, that though 
the quarter of an hour is allowed for collecting the school and getting it 
in order for prayers, yet each child lb due at a quarter before nine : e,g., 
if a mother comes in a pet to complain that the rules are too strict for 
an3rthing, for her Thomas was sent back when he could not have been 
above a minute too late, let the master, looking as astonished as he can, 
reply that there must be some mistake, for to his knowledge the door 
was not shut till nine o'clock, which was a quarter of an hour after the 
boy should have been in his place. The parents will soon take the hint, 
and learn that the rules of the school have a meaning. 

At a quarter before nine, then, the doors open ; the master takes his 
place at some convenient spot for holding a lev6e of the parents ; the 
monitors seat themselves upon their class-boxes with their class-boards 
in their hands, and proceed to chalk the initial lettersf on the floor, at 
the same time entering the Total of the class, and then to mark off their 
boys as they arrive at their places; the usher walks about the school to see 
that the monitors do their duty and the children assemble quietly. If 
the church dock is within hearing, a boy is set outside to listen for the 
striking of the hour, who, upon the last stroke, bolts the door, and as he 
does so, the usher strikes the prayer-bell thrice at intervals of three or 
four seconds ; the monitors at the same moment setting down the num- 
ber present at prayers, of course under the P.P. It is a good plan to 
suspend on the outside of the door a notice to the following effect: 
" Keep silence : the school is at prayers." 

By 20 minutes to 10, the sick and leave book is duly posted in such a 
manner as to afford a ready check at a moment's glance. The monitor 
then with this book in his hand proceeds to take his account upon a 
slate, entering the names of the absentees at the back ; by a quarter past 
ten, the account slate is hung up in some conspicuous pLeice, so that the 
master can see at a glance that the attendance is kept up to the mark. 



* Should any of our readers desire it, we shall be happy to give in a future number 
specimens of the various registers and forms, 0. g., of a — 1. Sick and Leave book. 
2. Attendance Report and Register. 3. Master's Suspension book. 4. Weekly Re- 
port to the Committee. 5. Suspension Ticket. In a small school, the first four 
might be in one volume, ruled by the master or mistress, as wanted. 

t P,P, I Q.P.+8 + L. + A—T, viz., Present at Prayers; Gross Present; 
Sick ; absent with Leave ; Absent without leave ; and Total number on the class- 
list. 
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Ordinarily he .will only in passing just compare the P.P. with the T. 
of the school ; for he knows that this is the only sure test, making due 
allowance for the S. and L. About once a-week he will call for the 
S. and L. book, and just compare it with the account of the day. 
Ordinarily, as I have already remarked, he is satisfied with comparing 
the P.P. with the T., e. g., if with T. 100, he finds the P.P. 92 (t. e. 
as 25 to 23) he is satisfied, allowing about eight per cent for absence 
from all causes. He is not concerned how the eight per cent may be 
divided among the S. and L. and A. It may be 5 -i- 3, or 6 + 2, or 
4 + 3 + 1 ; the only test of consequence being the proportion of the P.P. 
to the T. 

At five minutes to twelve, the school is stopped, the suspension 
tickets having been filled up in the interval. Aclmonition tickets, as « 
they are called in some schools, would of course be fatal to the plan as 
tampering with the law. By %y^ minutes past twelve, books &c., are 
collected, and all is silent, the master standing up with his memorandum 
book in his hand, and the usher at his side holding the suspension 
tickets. As the latter calls out " Third class," the master sets down the 
figure 3, and so " James Thompson," (or any other name,) which is no 
sooner pronounced by the usher than all who know his residence hold up 
their hands in silence, and as quickly the monitor nominates one of them 
as the bearer, and as he does so the master enters it against " James 
Thompson" in a parenthesis, or in another column. And so the school is 
dismissed. The suspension of a boy so as to allow one of the parents 
to come to explain matters, and beg him in again within a limited time, 
say three days, is always to be spoken of as an act of grace. Strictly 
speaking, the boy's place on the school-boards is forfeited already ; the 
suspension is an act of grace, not provided by the rules. If within 
the specified time neither of the parents appear, the name is struck 
off. If one of them comes (the sooner the better), the master 
makes a favour of re-admitting the child, and warns the parent with 
all kindness not to repeat the offence. If any of the parents shew that 
they are disposed to take advantage of the kindness shown in only 
suspending the child, by allowing it to be done three times, then 
of course the name is struck off; and if the parents come to complain, 
they must be told with kindness that they have no one to blame but 
themselves ; that by breaking their engagement and promises made at 
the admission of their child, they have forfeited the privileges of the 
school, as they knew would be the case ; that more forbearance has 
been evinced towards them than they were led, or had any right, to 
expect. 

From what has been said you will see, that in this matter of Attendance* 
perhaps more than in any other part of school business, certain great 
principles are involved ; and that the main difficulty in inculcating these 
principles lies with the parents, and not with the children. The simple 
scheme propounded to you to-day, if carried into execution in a Chris- 
tian spirit, will help to teach the parents, and children too, among other 
valuable lessons, the following ; — the importance of Law. As the good 
and wise George Herbert has said ; 



I 
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" Schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason/' 

It ia all very pretty to talk about the master of a national school with 
two or three hundred boys being as a father to all of them. The true 
analogy is not that of a family so much as that of a smaU state or king* 
dom. Children know a good school, and always like a strict master. 
They are ready enough to learn one of the choicest lessons in the writ- 
ings of the 'judicious Hooker, that " of Law there can be no less ac- 
knowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 

harmony of the world; both angels, and men, and creatures of 

what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy." 

(The rest of this paper, — containing answers to several plausible objections, and a 
few remarks upon the moral qualifications required and exercised by this scheme in 
the master [or mistress] , and the beneficial effects upon all parties concerned, par- 
ticularly upon the general character of the school, — ^we are obliged to postpone to 
a future opportunity.) 



HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION, SUGGESTED BY A RECENT 

VISIT TO CERTAIN SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 

My dear Sir, — I believe that I shall best meet your wish, if instead of 
sending the rather lengthened account of the seyeral schools visited by me 
in France, I mention the few things in them which appear to me worthy of 
attention or approval. I will only preface these remarks by observing, that 
each of the systems of instruction in use, whether among our neigh- 
bours or ourselves, seems to have some peculiar advantages for develop- 
ing and directing certain faculties of the child's mind, whilst at the 
same time, with regard to other tendencies or feelings (equally impor- 
tant, perhaps, and for which other systems more efficiently provide), it 
is ill-adapted or even injurious. If I am right in this opinion, it will of 
course follow, that the best system of education would be that which 
should select and appropriate only just so much as was valuable in 
each ; and accordingly, without presuming to do more than suggest 
upon what principles it should be attempted, I have given, at the end 
of this letter, a slight sketch of such a combination. 

But, that I may comply with your request, (after expressing, however, 
my conviction that no perfection of system can compensate for the want 
of a proper presiding spirit in the master or mistress), let me proceed 
to commend in the French schools, 

1st, The manual for boys' (and girls') schools. It is suggested that 
this work should be sold* rather than gratuitously distributed, and that 

* Perhaps, if sixpence or eightpence were added to the cost price of this manual, 
this overplus would serve to prepay the postage for the sheets to be forwarded 
annually to the schoolmasters who had originally purchased the work. 
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every year a sheet (to be inserted as an appendix) should be printed by 
the committee of the Normal school, with suggestions and improve- 
ments, which might be embodied in a new edition whenever called for. 
In the French Manual, so minute are the directions given, that any 
intelligent person, who had given common attention to the subject, and 
possessed the happy art of governing children, might establish a school 
on the plan recommended without having seen one in action. But it is 
to -the forgetful or half-taught instructor, that such a book would be 
more particularly valuable; and to these advantages might also be 
added, that whilst it preserves the method professed in the schools from 
being blamed for the errors of the individual master (or mistress), it 
enables any visitor to observe deviations, whether well or ill advised. 

2ndly, A programme of (the kind of) questions to be. answered by all 
candidates for the office of instructor in elementary schools. When 
joined with a corresponding book or books of instruction, it would serve 
also as a preparation for that situation, of which it was the standard of 
qualification. 

3rdly, Drawing (in black chalk) upon good principles, and with a 
view to a practical application of it, t. e., the pupil should commence 
with the human features and form, and proceed when comparative 
accuracy is acquired, to " ornament," as applicable to furniture or 
buildings. If, as in France, drawing should be introduced into girls' 
schools for the purpose of giving facility and taste in embroidery and 
pattern-designing, it should be taught at first upon the same plan, 
but exercised upon flowers and landscapes, rather than upon designs for 
wood or stone carving. 

4thly, Music taught upon Wilhem's system, and occasionally prac- 
tised during school hours by the children marching in quick or slow 
time. 

5thly, Chronological tables, upon the French and Polish plan.* By 
these it would seem to be easy to obtain a much better knowledge of 
dates and history than is usually to be found in English schools, 

6thly, Fifteen or sixteen lithographed books or pamphlets, to teach 
children to read such written letters or documents as they will probably 
meet with in after life. No. 1 is of course the most easy of perusal, 
and from that to No. 16 there is a gradation to the most cramped, and 
perhaps, to boys in general, illegible hand.f 

7thly, A short and easy essay written by the upper class or classes 
once a week. In some schools in France, in place of this essay, a 
letter is occasionally dictated upon some circumstance, real or supposed, 
and calculated to draw forth and exercise the moral feelings of the 
children in the reply which they are expected to address to their 
imaginary correspondent. It has been objected, however, that this 
might have a bad effect, as requiring a child to speak and parade his or 
her own feelings, or to invent feelings and fancies. 



* " M^thode Mn^monique Franco- Polonaise." (Caron, Rue Cond^, 19.) 
t It has doubtless often been the lot of some of our readers to find that per- 
sons educated at our national schools, have been unable to decypher a letter or 
written direction. 
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8thly, The custom, prevalent in Frenoh Bchodbi taught on the Z>m- 
castertan system, of the drafts {gallick, groupes) or small dasses, saying 
all their lessons in an under tone or whisper. It appears that the sub- 
monitor and his pupils, in a small class of this kind, can disting^sh 
words and sounds thus pronounced as well as in the usual loud tones to 
be heard in English Loncasterian schools. 

Mention should also be made of the advantages offered in France by 
the " Superior primary schools" which are established in each depart- 
ment for the carrying on the education of such boys as may have dis- 
tinguished themselves at the " Elementary schools/' and thus obtained 
exhibitions (GaZ/ic^, bourses), as well as of those boys whose parents 
may be willing to pay for further instruction in the arts, sciences, 
languages, &c. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO CERTAIN ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OBSBRV- 
AfiLB IN THE SIMULTANEOUS, BELL's, AND LANCASTER'S SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION. 

It is most desirable, when children are instructed in religion or morals, 
that the teacher should have a matured and well regulated mind, and a» 
on these subjects children of different ages and talents are often equally 
well informed, or, at least, are equally capable of receiving information, 
in this most important part of education the simultaneous method is 
peculiarly applicable. Upon any other subjects taught in the school, 
however, gallery lessons are likewise useful, particularly when followed 
by questioning by the monitors in their classes, or bv requiring the chil- 
dren to state in writing the substance of what they have heard. 

By Lancaster's arrangement of desks, writing may be well taught to 
the whole school at one time. 

The drafts, or very small classes, are adapted to the teaching of read- 
ing, spelling, and linear drawing. In the last, fur instance, the sub- 
monitor having the printed copy before him, will exert himself to set an 
example to his. few pupils ; and they, being nearly on a par with each 
other and with him, will strive to equal his copy. 

Bell's system of large classes with monitors and assistant monitors, ia 
suited for giving instruction in arithmetic, for ascertaining the compa- 
rative abilities of a number of children in reading or spelling, for teach- 
ing history, chronology, grammar, and etymology ; by this system the 
children may likewise be easily induced to question each other upon any 
of the subjects taught. As a method of teaching religion, however, 
this last exercise is by no means to be recommended. 

The monitorial systems, whether of Bell or Lancaster, are supposed 
occasionally to render those children who are monitors dictatozml and 
conceited. In girls' schools such an effect, as shown in the manners 
and appearance of the elder children, would be most objectionable. 
This danger would be in a great measure avoided by the plan subse- 
quently suggested, in which the monitors and submonitors become 
pupils in their turn, and are often placed upon an equal footing with 
the other children. 

For reasons then such as those just mentioned, it is thought that two 
schoolrooms are required ; if possible, on the same floor, and in that 
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case, with a wide glass door between them. One room should be fitted 
up on Lancaster's plan, with desks in the centre, and a space at the 
sides for " drafts," or small classes. The other room, in which should 
be a gsllery capable of holding half the number of children in the school, 
should be fitted up on Bell's plan, and when the whole school was 
assembled here (except at meal time, for then it would be most con- 
venient for the children, whose homes are distant, to remain in this 
room), it would be divided into eight (or six) large "classes," with 
monitors and assistant monitors. Two of such classes would form a 
" subdivision ;" four classes, a " division ; and each of the eight (or 
six) classes would be broken into drafts, under submonitors, with five, 
six, or seven children in each. 

The several objects to be attained by means of these arrangements 
may be thus briefly pointed out : — 

llie master might address children on the gallery in one room, either 
in " divisions," " subdivisions," or even in classes if thought desirable, 
whilst the remainder of the school was taught under the superintend- 
ence of the " general monitor," to read, spell, or draw by submonitors 
in the desk room. When the children were assembled in the gallery 
room, the submonitors would constitute the two upper classes. 

When the school was conducted on Lancaster's plan (provided the 
master was noc occupied in giving a gallery lesson to other classes or 
divisions), the monitors and assistant-monitors might receive from him 
particular instruction. In fact, by this system, one great fault in the 
monitorial method of teaching, viz., the small amount of instruction re- 
ceived by the monitors, would be avoided. 

For the purposes of addressing the whole school at one time, or of 
teaching writing — the desk-room would be preferred to the gallery- room. 

As the offices of " general monitor," and " monitor,"* would have a 
small weekly payment attached to them, and those of " assistant-moni- 
tor" and " sub-monitor," would be the necessary steps by which to rise 
to these, the master would have many opportunities of stimulating his 
pupils by the hope of advancement or the fear of the contrary. 

This, then, my dear Sir, is a very humble illustration of the way in 
which, in my opinion, we should proceed in forming a general system 
of instruction for the national schoob in England ; and I would beg to 
mention in reference to it. that in judging of the different educational 
institutions in France and elsewhere, I have always been on my guard 
against the very natural error of supposing, that because a school under the 
superintendence of a master-mind, succeeds, that the method adopted 
in it is applicable to all other schools ; for in our case, where regard must 
be had to economy, I conceive that would be the best system which 

* lo schools containing more than 150 children, an assistant-master (or mis- 
tress) would doubtless be a usifiil addition, although it is believed that a good " ge- 
neral monitor," would in most cases be sufficient. With regard to the monitorial 
system of teaching generally, it is, however, to be observed, that it seldom, if ever, 
succeeds, unless such weekly payments are given to the monitors as shall induce the 
elder and better educated children to remain in the school as teachers. In the Cen- 
tral School at Westminster, the senior monitors or apprentices receive 5s. weekly, 
and the junior monitors not leas than 9d. 
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should best aid one master of average abilities in communicatiDg to a 
number of children, by means of certain books, the amount of know- 
ledge he possesses, or may acquire. Very faithfully yours, 

T. L. WOLLBY. 



PRINCIPLES BETTER THAN RULES IN TEACHING 

ARITHMETIC. 

Dear Sir, — ^The only thing I have to offer at present towards your Ma- 
gazine, is a translation of a French elementary treatise on arithmetic, 
which appears to me capable of enabling schoolmasters to teach the 
principles and explain the groundwork of the rules, in accordance with the 
remarks which you have made in your excellent essay on the " Importance 
of Language," p. 31 . The book I allude to is entitled "Elements ofDeci* 
nuU Arithmetic,'* and merely comprises a familiar explanation of the 
four simple rules and fractions, together with the elements of ratios and 
pro)x>rtions. It is the book approved of by the University of France, 
for use in the elementary schools throughout that country, and is the 
production of a good mathematician, professor of that science in the 
University of Strasbourgh. The French must be allowed, I think, to 
possess the fiaculty of explaining, in lucid and simple language, the 
principles of the exact sciences, in a much higher degree than English 
writers ; I know at least, in my time at Oxford, and, I believe, at Cam- 
bridge, their works on all branches of pure mathematics, were in very 
general use. I think, too, it will be allowed, that nothing can be more 
repulsive, or less capable of exercising and satisfying the reasoning 
powers, for which the study of mathematics is usually recommended, 
than the quaint and absolute rules (usually stereotyped), omitting any 
allusion to the reasons on which the rules are founded, which distinguish 
the usual arithmetic books. The French work, on the contrary, leads 
the student from one step to the next by insensible progress, and rea- 
sons out each rule by recalling the previous step already mastered ; so 
that the whole forms one connected chain of reasoning, like that so 
beautifully displayed in Euclid's Elements. Surely such a method of 
instruction must be better suited to the purposes of education — to the 
drawing out, and training by use, the £Eu;ulties of the mind, than any 
system of cramming stereotyped rules by rote. 

We have not far to look for examples of the sort of rules of which I 
complain in our English school books. I will take a work composed 
by an eminent mathematician, LL.D. and F.R.S, &c., &c., improved and 
corrected up to 1835, and of course stereotyped. The editor of this im^ 
proved work, which, we are told, has " always maintained the highest 
reputation," as witnessed " by the numerous editions published since 
the death of its illustrious author," nevertheless confesses, that the origi- 
nal work is " in several respects not so i>erfect and perspicuous in its 
plan, nor so plain and practical in its details, as the present advanced 
state of arithmetical science requires." He truly observes : — ** Nothing 
can be more uninteresting and repulsive to the mind of uninitiated 
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yonth, than the dry and technical manner in which the first rules are 
generally exemplified and taught, and by this means the pupil, at his 
commencement, too frequently contracts an improper aversion to this 
necessary branch of knowledge." Accordingly, in the present edition, 
" the greatest care has been taken to smooUi the way of the learner, 
and to explain the general principles, and illustrate the practice of the 
science." There will, therefore, be nothing unfair in my taking this 
book as an example of its class, with the latest improvements. 

Now imagine. Sir, (perhaps I should rather say remember, ** infandum 
jubeo renovare dolorem"), the hopeless feelings of boy or girl, age from 
eight to twelve, thus initiated into the mysteries of simple division. 

Rule. 

" 1. Having written down the divisor and dividend, consider if the divisor be less 
Uian, or equal to the same number of the left-hand Jlguret of the dividend ; if so, 
write the Jlgure expressing the number of times it is contained in the quotient; but 
if not, take one place more of the dividend >Sgtire« than are in the divisor, and write 
the number of times they contain it in the quotient as before. 

" 2. Multiply the divisor by the quotient figure. 

"3. Subtnurt [or subttract as we always called it], the product from the tame di- 
vidend Jiguree. 

"4. To the remainder affix the next dividend figure, and write in the quotient the 
number of times the divisor is contained in this number ; multiply the divisor by 
the last quotient figure, and subtract the product from tlie last-mentioned num- 
ber; then proceed as before, /rom the beginning of this article, till all the dividend 
figures are used." 

Now if. that is not simple division, I should like to know what is ! 

" Multiplication is vexation, 
" Division is as bad," 8tc. 

To- many a poor plodding lad, I have no doubt it seems very like a 
complete division of sound from sense, and confirms him in an opinion 
to which he has long been inclined, that words are only meant to con- 
ceal a person's meaning. " Ignotum omne pro magnijico,'* however, 
think the parents, and nothing are they so anxious for, as that " Our 
Will should be a scholar at summing." But, I forgot, we have not 
done with simple division yet ; accordingly, there follow no fewer than 
eight contractions, as they are called, llius, "1. Division by any small 
number, [to be learnt after division by a large one.] 2. When ciphers are 
annexed to the divisor. 3. To divide by 1 with any number of ciphers on- 
nexed. 4. When the divisor is the product of two or more numbers not 
greater than 12. 5. When you are pretty ready at division, 6. To divide 
by any number of nines, 7. When there is a fraction in the divisor, (this 
comes about 46 pages before it has been explained what a fraction is, 
whether vulgar or otherwise). 8. To multiply by a mixed number. 
These are the contractions." Now the boy will indeed be a numskull, 
if he has not learnt not only what simple division is, but what is the 
meaning of contraction also ; which illustrates what you so justly ob- 
serve about the importance of understanding English. Dip into what 
page we wiU of this manual for cramping the brains of childhood, we 
cannot fail to meet with some excellence ; but for terseness and a sort 
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of ooncisenees, of which Tacitus himself might be proud, I do not re* 
member to have seen " the beat of this/' — 

MIXED BEOUCTION. Rulc. 

" Bring down the given number to a denomination, which is contained 
exactly in that required ; then bring it up to the required denomina- 
tion ! " 

The admiration expressed by Moli6re's Bourgeois gentilkomme, when 
he learns for the first time from his master of philosophy, that he has 
been speaking prose for the last 40 years without knowing it, is some- 
thing akin to that which I feel for the great masters of science who have 
contrived to involve the simplest elements of arithmetic in such a cloud 
of words as we find in these books. 

But, however simply and plainly the rule might be worded, 1 still 
decidedly object to the method, I might call it the Chinese method of 
teaching mere rules, and not first tracing out the course of reasoning 
wbich conducts to the rules, and thus demonstrating the principles on 
which they rest. Arithmetic is clearly a branch of demonstrative sci- 
ence ; and it appears to me to be fldtogether a nusapplication of the 
great principle of exercising the faith of children, to insist upon their 
taking for granted, and never learning in fact, the principles of this 
science. Tlie introduction of faith here, I think, tends to confound all 
just views of its propriety in those higher parts of knowledge which are 
within its true province. If the translation of the French arithmetic 
seems to you deserving of a place in your sheets, your readers will be 
able to judge whether my estimate of its superiority to those in com- 
mon use is well-founded. Yours very truly, 

T.T. 

[We hope that our kind correspondent 'will give us a firee translation of the valu- 
able little book to which he refers, adapting it, wherever necessary, to the use of 
English schools. — Ed.] 



HINTS ON CATECHISING. 

REGULATIONS IN THE DIOCESE OF TOURS. 

In the last two volumes of the Educational Magazine, there was a va- 
luable series of " Hints on Catechising," collected from various authors, 
including extracts from old visitation queries and injunctions. We 
shall be glad of the help of our correspondents, and particularly of the 
gentleman who furnished the former series, in the continuation of so 
important and interesting a " catena." It is a happy circumstance of 
the times, that within the last month or two, the attention of the clergy 
has been authoritatively called, in more than one diocese, to the duty of 
obeying the rubrics and canons. We know nothing that would tend more 
certainly, or more directly, to the promotion of soutid education, in the 
schoolroom as well as in the church, than the simple observance of the 
rubrics at the end of the catechism, the first of which enjoins, that " the 
curate of every parish shall diligently upon Swutays and holy-days, after the 
second lesson at evening prayer, openly in the church, instruct and examine 
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SO ptany children of his parish sent to him, as he shall tJunk convenient, in 
some part of this catechism'* 

It is, we believe, generally acknowledged, that upon this point some 
nseful hints may be borrowed from churches less pure in doctiine than 
our own. With this view we have great pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing translation of some of the regulations on the subject of catechis- 
ing, issued by the late Archbishop of Tours. 

"I. Catechising to take place in all the parochial churches of our 
diocese, on Sundays and festivals; to be suspended only during the 
months of July, August, September, and October. 

"II. During the period required for preparing the young for the first 
communion, catechising shall take place on three days in the week, 
besides Sundays and festivals, and to continue for at least an hour. 

"VI. The curates who have the charge of two parishes, are not to 
consider themselves excused from the duty of catechising in each of those 
parishes. They are to regard this obligation as one of the most essen- 
tial, and its omission as involving the most evil consequences. They 
will be reconciled to this new charge by the reflection, that they are 
promoting the glory of Gh)d and the salvation of their people." 



S|ftracti( frimi Sufi^opitf' Cfiargiif. 
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BUIIi]> A CHURCH AND A SCHOOL WILL FOI.LOW. 

" The money already contributed to that fund (the Metropolis Churches 
Fund), including the subscription for Bethnal Green, has secured the 
erection of fortv-one additional churches ; and where a church is built, 
schools for the cnildren of the poor are sure to follow. It is to this combined 
provision for the spiritual and moral wants of the people, that the country 
must look, under God, for the cure of its most dangerous diseases ; and I 
trust that the time is not far distant, when the legislature of this Christian 
land will again recognise the duty, iqcumbent upon it, of doing something 
to preserve and perpetuate its Christianity, by means of the instrument 
which has been divinely appointed for that purpose : not to supersede the 
Church's endeavours, and contributions, and sacrifices; but to aid and 
encourage them ; to answer a present demand of instant urgency, which 
admits not of delay; and to supply that, which the Church herself will not 
be able to supph^, tiU her wealthier members shall have been fully awakened 
to a sense of tneir Christian obligations.** — Charge of the Bishop of London, 
1842. 

ON THB IMPORT ANCB OF INSPRCTION. 

**l should say something here on the subject of education, but that the time 
forbids, and that I spoke of it in a former Charge. I will merely observe, 
on the present occasion, that the efficiency of our parochial system will be 
most materially increased bv regular and periodical inspection. With that 
object in view, I have appomted clerical inspectors of schools in different 
parts of the diocese; and I trust that no clergyman will object to their visit- 
ing the schools under his care, and reporting upon them to me as diocesan.** 

THE SCHOOLMASTER A HELPER TO THE GLERGTMAN. 

*' The next topic on which I shall touch is the state of our Parochial Schools, 
which in the several parishes differ exceedingly as to their efficiency. I will 
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state what I conoeive that a Parochial Schoolmaster might be to his clei^- 
man, if things were properly managed, and I shall leave you to judge how 
far your own masters fulfil these duties. If the master has resided in the 
parish a few years, he is more likely to be well acquainted with the resi- 
dent families than any other person, and will have acquired a hold oyer 
the affections of the population, which he may employ in leading the 
people to look up to and revere their Pastor. He becomes interested in the 
welfare of all, and acts under the clergyman in bringing all, as one family, 
to Christ. He is himself seeking heaven, and regains his clergyman as the 
person of all others in the world, who is most likely to contribute to his ob- 
taining this object ; he seeks to lead others to the same blessed haven 
whither he himself is steering his course, and he hopes that his minister will 
prove the honoured instrument of bringing the little ones of the flock to 
Christ, and with this view, he works with him, and under him. The clergy- 
man superintends the whole of the education of the School, and gives assist- 
ance in raising the tone of every branch to a higher state, than it could easily 
reach without his aid. But his chief object is the religious education of the 
children, and in this he is assisted by the schoolmaster, who looks up to his 
clergyman as his teacher in Christ Jesus. 

** All this supposes two things. First, that the clergyman is able to carry 
on the education of the school, in all branches, higher than the school- 
master can ; and secondly, that he himself is seeking heaven, and trying to 
lead others there too. It is not too much to take it for granted, that both 
these particulars are true of most of us. But the whole depends on their 
being true. I will confess to you that I very much fear, that so much use 
has not been made of our schools, in this point of view, as there ought to 
have been. Some among you perhaps have not visited ^our schools so regu- 
larly as you ought to have done, and have thereby either not acquired or 
kept up that hold over your masters, which you would have otherwise pos- 
sessed. The ground so lost cannot be regained in a moment. It may take 
many years to recover it. Our masters have their rights as well as ourselves, 
and it is only when they are ^ilty of actual offences that they can be dis- 
missed. But our object should be not to turn any one out, but to reform 
ourselves and our people. We must exert ourselves to do our own duty, 
and then we shall gradually regain our real position. 

''A schoolmaster will never be such as I have described, unless his heart be 
with his clergyman. We must win their hearts. You all know and feel 
how hopeless a task it would be if a Bishop were to try to regelate his clersy 
by the terrors of discipline alone, without the leading of love. Apply the 
same argument to yourselves and your schoolmasters, and try to improve 
them in the same way in which you would wish me to endeavour to lead yon 
into a better state. 

*' With regard to the quarterly visitations of the school, which the Canons 
require, I will speak when we enter on the discussion of business. *** — Charge 
of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1842. 

CATECHISING, AS PREPABATORT TO CONPIBMATION. 

'* Closely connected with our Schools, or rather, perhaps, with our Sun- 
day Schools, is that constant parochial preparation for confirmation, which 
can alone render it likely that the rite will prove spiritually beneficial to our 
flock. If a parish were well managed, all the younger members of it ought 
to be under a constant course of spiritual instruction. 

• "And every Rector, Vicar, or Curate, shall the first week of every quarter, visit the 
petty schools, and take an account in a book of the improvement of every child, to be 
produced as often as the Ordinary shall call for it. Canons, 1703, sect. 9.'' 
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" The Day School prepares them for the Sunday School, in which they are 
placed under the superintendence of the adult teacher, and the higher classes 
of which are under the more immediate personal care of the Clergyman. 
They constitute the class whom he catechises every Sunday, and whom 
during the whole year he is preparing for confirmation. It shall he my ob- 
ject in future years, if it please God to continue my life, to hold constant 
parochial confirmations, such as may fulfil the excellent Canon of our Insular 
Church. But then on the other hand I must expect, that you, my Rot. 
Brethren, will fulfil your part of the same Canon. That you will enter on 
and continue a regular system of catechising the children of the parish. I 
know of no better plan of doing so, in country parishes, than that which the 
Canons and Rubrics enjoin : viz., that after the second lesson in afternoon 
service you publicly question such young persons as you have appointed to 
be present.* I have now during the whole of my ministerial life pursued 
this plan, varying in some degree according to the nature of the place where 
my ministry was exercised. I may say that I have been catechising nearly 
thirty years, and I have uniformly seen a fruit springing from this species of 
cultivation for which I must always thank God, and urge my fellow- labourers 
in the vineyard of our Lord, to pursue the same plan. The advantage of 
catechising over any other species of teaching consists in this ; that by it we 
give instruction, and not merely exhortation. The great mass of irreligion 
which prevails among us arises, I believe, from ignorance ; and a superficial 
excitement of the passions may tend rather to increase than to diminish this 
evil. Our people do not know the doctrines of our excellent Church, nor 
will they ever know them, till we, the teachers of that Church, are in the 
habit of explaining them. The Church Catechism is an excellent compen- 
dium of these doctrines, but in order that it may be received as it ought, it 
must be understood, and there is no method by which this will be accom- 
plished so sure, as that of explaining a portion of it every Sunday in a 
familiar manner, by Questioning the children of the parish. Till this is done, 
the catechumens will never be properly prepared for confirmation, and if 
they be not, we can hardly hope that they will become consistent church- 
men. I was myself never fully aware of the close connexion between the 
Church Catechism and the word of God, till I drew up a Tract in which 
the one was explained by the other.f I would add, that- there is no one 
subject on which I find more frequent mention in the writings of him 
among my predecessors, whom we should all wish to take for our guide ; 
Bishop nilson again and again enjoins catechising, the Insular Canons 
which form a part of the law of the Island enjoin it, and yet, as far as I can 
learn, it has fallen into general disuse. I feel convinced that the neglect of 
the Church Catechism has done more to undermine the true principles of 
our Church than any other one thing. While we teach by a formulary, we 
teach systematically. Without one, each man may teach what is right in 
his own eyes, and not the doctrines of the Church. — Ibid^ 

SUNDAT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

" I would next mention Sunday Schools, — I mean those taught by adult 
voluntary teachers. Persons who have themselves acquired a knowledge of 
our holy faith from such instruction, are best suited to carry on this work 
among their fellows, and nothing with which I am acquainted seems more 
likely to lead on these young persons in a religious course, than the being 
so engaged in promoting the work of the Lord. In my late parish I always 



• *' Canons, 1703, sect. 4, and Rubric after the Church Catechism." 

t " Scripture^ Proofs and Illustrations of the Church Catechism." S.P.C.K., 206. 
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had a class or two of Sunday School Teachers, and I feel assured that if any 
clergyman will bestow an hour or two a week in guiding and instructing a 
class of teachers, he will be more likely to establish a good school than by 
any other means in the worlds' *-—J&tc2. 

LENDINa librahibs. 

'* I must not omit to mention Lending Libraries, in which books on reli- 
gious and other subjects are furnished to the poor — to whom they provide a 
rational and improving amusement, and establish a friendly communication 
between the clergyman and his parishioners. I would observe, that if they 
are to produce any good, they must be carried on with system and regu- 
larity. I speak from experience. I never had a parish in which I did not 
establish or extend an institution of this sort, and I could hardly mention 
any instrument by wMch more good might be done to this island." — Ihid, 
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We beg to recommend strongly to our readers, particularly those who are 
alarmed lest schoolmasters should now be over-educated, an admirable 
Sermon hy, the Rev, Canon Slade, delivered in Chester Cathedral on the 
opening of the Training College, September 1st, 1842, with an Appendix. 
(Rivingtons). Mr. S.*s well-known success as a parish priest in his own 
schools at Bolton-le- Moors, points him out at once as a fit preacher for such 
an occasion. 

A volume of Short Sermons for Children, illustrative of the Catechism 
and Liturgy, has just appeared from the pen of the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.Al. 
These sermons were preached at the National Society's Central School, 
Westminster, during the rebuilding of the church which the children ordi- 
narily attend, and are appropriately inscribed to those lay members of oar 
Church, who devote their time and energies to the work of assisting the 
clergy in teaching the catechism. Our readers may depend upon the 
author for sound doctrine. 

A new School Record, or Register of Studies and Conduct, by James 
Ferguson, intended for private teachers as well as schools, is very neatly 
printed, and less open than many publications of this sort, to the charge of 
requiring a clerk as well as a master. 

We much regret that no London publisher's name is attached to an exic^'- 
lent Sermon preached in Edgbaston Church, in behalf of the Parish Schools^ 
by the Rev. C, M. Collins (Hawker, Birmingham). We had marked some 
snort passages for extraction, particularly those on early training ^p. 14) ; 
on the paramount influence of the mother in education (p. 27) ; ana on the 
importance and duties of sponsors (p. 21). 

Our grandmothers used to complain of the difficulty of procuring books 
for children. In our days a careful mother has no less difficulty in selecting 
a few good ones out of tne heaps of trash and nonsense which she finds on 
every bookseller's counter. The following may be placed with confidence 
in the hands of young children : — ** Diligence and Good Temper;" ** Les- 
sons upon the Calendar;" "The Pink Bonnet;" **The Red Shawls;" 
** Out in the Dark ;" and, above all, ** Christian Courtesy." (Burns.) Some 
of the same series are open to the grave objection of " lugging" in the name 
and peculiarities, instead of quietly breathing the spirit, of the Church. 
It is but fair, however, to mention, that we have not seen several of the 
most recent. 

We have long wished to see the Outlines of English Grammar from the 
pen of a practical schoolmaster and fair scholar, — *' paroentis viribus 
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atque extenaantu eas consulto ;'* a mere tract, containing joat the heads 
for the scholar to commit to memory, and purposely leaving much to be 
supplied orally by the master. We are glad to have it done by the 
master of the National Society's Central School, and published at so low a 
price, as to be within the reach of every national school boy, who is rich 
enough to call a penny his own. A sm^l Etymological Manual (Riving- 
tons) also has been compiled by Mr. Wilson. It contains the prefixes and 
affixes, and a few of the principal Latin and Greek roots. 

The Churchman* 8 Almanac for 1843, on a large sheet, published by the 
S. P. C. K., on a roller, with cloth back, might be suspended with advan- 
tage In many a schoolroom, and be the means of '* diffusing useful know- 
ledge'* throughout the parish. 

All clergymen (and there are hundreds so circumstanced) who find it 
almost impossible to maintain a school in a small country parish, are recom- 
mended to procure and circulate a sheet tract, published by Hatchard, enti- 
tled, WiUingdon^s Self-supporting Reading, Writing, and Agricultural 
School, 

Any gentleman well read in the classics, would be doing a service to our 
public and grammar schools, by re-editing Lloydii Dictionarium Historic 
eumj Cfeographicumf et Poeticum; omitting the articles of modem history, 
&c. One great advantage of the book over more modem compilations, con- 
sists in the information being given as much as possible in the form of direct 
quotations from classical authors, and particularly the poets. 

Would it not answer some bookseller's purpose to reprint Bishop Louth* a 
English Chrammar ? Several of the notes might be omitted with advantage. 
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Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand, 
As the first effort of an infant's hand ; 
And while her fingers on the canvas move, 
Eng^age her tender thoughts to seek thy love: 
With Uiy dear children let her have a part. 
And write thy name, thyself, upon her heart. 

(Nbwton). 

Socument. 

The following is a copy of the address from his Grace the Primate and 
eight other Irish bishops, forwarded to the Secretaries of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, shortly after the receipt of the communication from Sir Robert 
Peel, announcing to the Primate that no separate parliamentary grant 
would be given to any society for the purposes of education, except to the 
National Board : — 

" The undersigned prelates. Presidents of the (Church Education Society, 
have to announce to you, for the information of the members and friends of 
that institution, that a communication has been received by the Lord Pri- 
mate, from Sir Robert Peel, stating that Her Majesty's Govemment, having 
given to the question of education in Ireland very mature deliberation, have 
resolved to recommend to Parliament the continuance of the Parliamentary 
grant for the purpose of education on the general principles on which that grant 
has heretofore been made ; and that they have further resolved not to pro- 
pose a separate vote for the Church Education Society. 

"The undersigned have received this communication with unfeigned 
regret ; but they regard it as most in accordance with the respect which is 
due, and which they are anxious to show, to her Majesty's Government, to 

D 
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abstain from any further expression of their feelings on the occasion. And 
to the members of the society, who must share in these feelings, they earn- 
estly recommend the same forbearance in expressing them. 

^* Under these circumstances, the undersigned deem it to be their duty to 
call upon the ^friends of the Church Education Society to continue to use 
their best exertions to raise funds, by means of voluntary contributions, for 
the support of the numerous, useful, and well-regulated schools in con- 
nexion with the society — ^being persuaded that the maintenance of those 
schools is of essential service to the interests of true religion in Ireland. 

'* \V^hile thus earnestly pressing upon the members of the society the im- 
portance of exerting themselves with unabated zeal to support its schools, 
the undersigned are anxious to express their ' trust* — ^as in the year 1832 it 
has been a&eadv expressed by them and by their predecessors m the epis- 
copal office, on the occasion of the first establishment of the plan of national 
education — * that in withholding their concurrence from this system they will 
not be suspected of perverse opposition to the Government, in its endeavours 
to promote general instruction, and to heal the wounds occasioned by party 
and religious distinctions.' 

" The undersigned are desirous now, as formerly, to give just credit to 
the intentions of Her Majesty's Government, in supporting the plan of 
National Education, although the resolution adopted on the part of her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers will make it needful to persevere, in a temperate but not on 
this account less effectual, appeal to the friends of the Church Education 
Society to keep up its schools. At a time, therefore, when increased efforts 
to make known the claims of the Society throughout the country are ren- 
dered more necessary than ever, the undersigned vrish to convey to all who 
are to be engaged in the discharge of this duty, their decided judgment that 
their advocacy of the society will be most in harmony with its principles and 
character, and will best promote its true interests when it is founded upon 
the, objects of the Society and its necessities, without drawing aid from 
any of the exciting or irritating topics which the disappointment of the 
friends of the Society might suggest. 

** With this recommendation, the undersigned willingly leave it to the 
general committee, and the several diocesan societies, to take such measures 
as they may deem best calculated to advance the interest of the society ; and 
they cannot but hope, that when the claims and wants of the society are 
thus calmly and dispassionately brought forward, under circumstances which 
make it entirely dependent upon the voluntary subscriptions of the members 
of the church, it will receive a measure of support more commensurate with 
the great work that it has to carry on, than it has hitherto obtained. But 
with whatever degree of success it may seem good to Almighty God that 
their efforts should be attended, the undersigned, and those whom they 
address through you, will still enjoy the happy assurance that they are 
acting according to His will in persevering steadily in their labours to 
maintain the honour of His holy word, and to train tne children committed 
to their care in the principles of the church to which it is their privilege to 
belong. 

"John G. Armagh, 

"Edward Mbath, 

" Charles Kildare, 

** Robert P. Clooher, 

" John Kilmorb, &c., 

" Rn. Down and Connor and Dromorb^ 

" Samuel Cork and Cloynb» 

" Ludlow Kill aloe and Clonpert, 

"J. T. OssoRr AMD Ferns." 
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DitPOBiX OF Parliambvtart Oraht. — Of the sam entrusted to the 
Committee of Council daring the last year, 27,655/. was asslsned to the 
▼arioQs applicants, and accepted hj them, chiefly in aid of buildings which 
they proposed to erect. Of this sum, 150/. went to a Roman Catholic school ; 
1,170/. to schools connected with the British and Foreign Society; 980/. to 
schools in Scotland ; and 25,355/. to schools connected with the Established 
Church. The large proportion of the total sum assigned, which thus 
i^pears to have been placed at the disposal of the Church, is a proof of the 
exertions now in proffress among her members in this direction, and of the 
large amount of local contribution (much more than double that of the sum 
assigned from the public grant), which have been called forth towards the 
erectioD of new buildings for school purposes. — Journal of the Stcttistical 
Society for November. 

Ov TBS Moral Condition of tub Working Classbs in St. Gborgb's, Hanovbr 
Squarb. — ^At the last meeting of the Statistical Society a paper was read bj Mr. 
C. R. Weld, " On the Mora] and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in the 
Inner Ward of the Parish of St. George, Hanover square." The inquiry was origin- 
ated by Lord Sandon, vice-president of the society, and conducted at his Lordship's 
expense, under the direction of Mr. Wdd, who selected a trust-worthy agent to visit 
the classes under consideration. The portion of the parish chosen for the inquiry is 
bounded on the north by Oxford-street, on the south by Piccadilly, on the east by 
Regent-street, and on the west by Park-lane. The population of the parish was, accord- 
ing to the late census, 66,433. The number of houses visited was 690, and the num- 
ber of families 1,465, which consisted of 2,604 children, 220 of whom were ill, 2,980 
adults, and 161 aged and infirm persons; in all, 5,245 individuals. The greater part 
of the parish being occupied by the houses of the higher classes and of opulent trades- 
men, this portion of the metropolis does not offer so wide a field for inquiry into the 
state of the working classes as most others ; the latter are placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion, by their proximity to so large a number of their superiors in fortune. 

The following particulars we have selected from the report in the AtheMBum, as 
having an immediate bearing upon the design of our Magazine. 

" "Die moral condition of the families, as represented by a return of religious books 
found in their dwellings, is far superior to that of the working classes in Westminster. 
In St. George's parish 999 families were found to possess a Bible, Testament, and 
Prayer-book ; 50 a Bible and Prayer-book ; 48 a Testament and Prayer-book ; 92 a 
Bible ; 48 a Testament, and 62 a Prayer-book ; forming a total of 1,299 families pos- 
sessing religious books; 166 did not possess any religious books. The religious 
professions of the families were as follows :— Church of England, 1 ,233 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 77 ; Dissenters of other denominations, 124 ; no religious profession, 19 ; 1,360 
£unilies were in the habit of attending public worship, and 939 stated that they did 
not attend. In Westminster only one-half of the families visited attended public 
worship. 640 children attended day-schools ; 519, Sunday-schools ; and 449, infant- 
sdiools, making a total of 1,608 attending schools ; 1,196 children did not attend 
school; but of these 220 were too young to receive any education, and 31 were in- 
structed by their parents. The weekly payments of the children attending schools 
were as follows : Id., and not exceeding 3d. a week, 216 ; 3d., andhiot exceeding 6d., 
151 ; 6d.,and not exceeding 9d., 30 ; 9d.,and not exceeding Is., 44 ; Is., and not ex- 
ceeding l8.6d., 54 ; Is. 6d., and not exceeding 3s., 18; making a total of 514 chil- 
dren paying for schooling, and 1,094 children did not pay any sum. The newspapers 
read by the different families were as follows : The Times read by 57 families ; Ckro- 
nicle, 14; Morning Herald, 11; Morning Post, 9; Morning Advertiser, &$ i Weekly 
DispatcJi, 283 ; Sunday Times, 79 ; BeWs Ufe in London, 23 ; miscellaneous, 56 ; the 
Northern Star was read by one family. In all there were 616 families reading news- 
papers, and 883 not reading newspapers ; 84 rooms possessed pictures of a serious 
and religious nature ; 66 theatrical and amatory ; 768 miscellaneous, and 1,266 roomi 
were without any pictures.' 
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Church Education Society in Ireland. — 
It is almost needless to remind the pub- 
lic, that of late years, not only have par- 
liamentary grants been withdrawn from 
all Societies based upon Scriptural prin- 
ciples, but these grants have been ap- 
plied to further a system of education 
essentially defective, or seriously objec- 
tionable. Under these circumstances, 
the population of the country being 
exposed to the evils consequent upon the 
absence of any provision for sound reli- 
gious education, the Church felt herself 
called upon to put forth her best energies 
in this important cause, and to assert her 
legitimate right to be the guardian of the 
education of the people. The result has 
been the formation of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, with the cor- 
dial sanction of the Lord Primate and a 
large majority of the Episcopal Bench. 

The foundation of the system of the 
Society is, instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which, it provides, shall be taught 
daily to all children capable of reading 
them ; and no teachers shall be appointed 
but members of the Church of England ; 
and no interference allowed with the 
direction and control of the Parochial 
Clergyman. To him is also left the 
arrangement of the time and manner in 
which particular instruction in the form- 
ularies of the Church shall be given. 
While the most complete system of edu- 
cation is thus established, with especial 
reference to the wants of the children of 
the Church, the Society is desirous of 
extending its benefits to the children of 
other denominations. The primary ob- 
ject being to secure suitable instruction 
for the former, no modification can be 
allowed that would interfere with having 
it fully provided for them. But, this 
being attained, the Society is anxious that 
the latter should share, as much as pos- 
sible, in the same advantages. It, there- 
fore, invites all children to its schools ; 
and imposes no other condition, as to 
their religious education, upon the child- 
ren of Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and other dissenting parents, than re- 
quiring them to learn the Scriptures in 
the manner, and under the regulations 
that have been mentioned, without the 
catechism or the formularies of the 
Church. 

To carry out the important ends above 
stated — 1. The Society has connected 



itself with all the Diocesan Societies at 
present existing in the country, and de- 
sires to promote the formation of others 
where none have been yet established. 
In connexion with these Societies are 
1,189 Schools, and the number of pupils 
attending is 68,214, of whom 20,544 are 
Roman Catholics, 2,096 Dissenters, and 
45,574 members of the Established 
Church. 2. With a view to improve the 
qualifications of teachers, by a suitable 
training, a Model and Training School 
has been established in Dublin. 3. Modd 
Schools have been formed in connexion 
with the several Diocesan Societies in 
Ireland. 4. A large supply of books and 
school requisites has been obtained, and 
a depository for the sale of them opened 
at the Society's OflSce in Dublin. During 
the past year the supply has been greatly 
increased, and the selection of the books 
improved. The Society is deeply in- 
debted to the venerable Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, for the 
munificent aid it has, upon various 
occasions, given to this department. 5. 
The Society has commenced a system of 
inspection of its Schools throughout the 
country, and is happy to have secured 
the valuable services of Messrs. Lewis 
Mills and Henry Wm. Purdon. 

Oovemment Scheme in Ireland, — The 
National Board has been obliged to cease 
extending its schools, the funds allo- 
cated for that purpose by act of Parlia- 
ment being exhausted. It is a curious 
fact, that whilst Munster has but 482 
schools in connexion with the board, 
Connaught but 208, and Leinster 642, 
Ulster, where the opposition to the sys- 
tem was considered to be strongest, has 
1,005. The number of schools alto- 
gether amount to 2,337. 

Church Schoolnuuten^ Association, — 
Patron, The Lord Bishop of London. — 
Between three and four years ago, about 
half a dozen of the Metropolitan Church 
Schoolmasters agreed to meet periodically 
at the house of one of their number, for 
the purpose of mutual improvement; 
each undertaking to read in his turn an 
original paper on some topic connected 
with schoolkeeping, which was to be fol- 
lowed up by a friendly discussion. They 
soon began to form classes for instruction 
in various branches of useful knowledge ; 
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the miin design, however, being mutual 
flupport and brotherly counsel. " In this 
Society/* it was said in an early pro- 
spectus, " the older masters may give the 
younger the benefit of their experience ; 
and in return be stimulated by the zeal 
and energy of those, who, with all the 
freshness and ardour of novelty, are just 
entering upon their difficult though in- 
teresting course; and all may learn to 
think more deeply of their responsibility, 
and to ' provoke one another to love and 
good works.' " 

The numbers have since gradually in- 
creased to above one hundred and fifty, 
and the Association has assumed a more 
definite form, having now a regular code 
of laws, and a full staff of officers. It has 
also been found necessary to secure a 
home, containing a room large enough to 
seat 200 persons. The scheme, as now 
enlarged, comprises, among other advan- 
tages, the following : — 

1. A Monthly Conference according 
to the original design, begun and ended 
with prayer, and presided over by a 
clergyman. 

2. A Reading Room with a small 
but increasing Library, consisting 
chiefly, but by no means exclusively, 
of educational works. 

3. A Monthly Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, for the general management of 
the afhirs of the Society. The Com- 
mittee consists, in addition to the 
President, Treasurer, Secretary,, and 
Librarian, of twelve Members, ap- 
pointed at the Annual Meeting, and 
eligible for re-election. 

4. Occasional Lectures, or Series of 
Lectures, of which there have been 
several of great value, that would have 
done honour to societies of much 
higher pretensions. 

5. Regular Classes for Instruction, 
designed to serve the double purpose, 
of increasing the members' stock of 
knowledge, and of improving them in 
the art of teaching. In these classes 
stress is laid upon written exercises, 
apd other methods of testing indivi- 
dual progress. 

6. Small District Associations, sub- 
serving the various designs mentioned 
above. In some of these Associations, 
e. g., those connected with the Lan- 
guage Class, a leader is appointed, who 
hands in a monthly report to the Pre- 
sident. 

The Society has been honoured with 
the approbation and assistance of the 



National Society, and the London Dio- 
cesan Board, and of several of the most 
distinguished friends of " sound learning 
and religious education." 

Any gentleman wishing to join the 
Association, or to contribute towards its 
support, may learn further particulsrs by 
addressing, either the Rev. 6. Moodt, 
Gilston Rectory, near Harlow; or Mr. 
WiNFiKLD, Secretary, Church Schoolmas- 
ters' Association, Exeter Street, Strand. 

lAchfteld Traimng and Commercial 
School. — The annual examination of the 
pupils took place on Friday, December 
16th. This school is of a mixed charac- 
ter, containing twelve pupils who are 
training to be masters, and about forty 
commercial pupils, chiefly day scholars. 
They are all educated together, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. J. Dainty ; 
the principal difference being, that those 
intended for masters are sent in rota- 
tion to teach at the National School. 
Several young men have been already 
sent out, as masters or assistants, to dif- 
•rent parts of the diocese. 

The examination was conducted by 
the Dean of Lichfield, and was highly 
creditable both to the master and schol- 
ars. Two classes were formed for exa- 
mination in the doctrines of the Church, 
Scripture history, and the Prayer-book. 
Afterwards, the Latin class was examined 
in the two first books of Virgil's iEneid, 
the second class in Ovid's Fasti, the 
third in Phsedrus, and the fourth in De- 
lectus. These, as well as the historical 
and geographical classes, had got up 
their subjects very well. About twelve 
boys, and these chiefly the training pu- 
pils, went through some of the problems 
in Euclid with great accuracy. On the 
whole, the boys exhibited a degree of 
intelligence, unaccompanied by any pert- 
ness or flippancy, which spoke well both 
for their intellectual and moral training. 
The walls were hung about with maps, 
plans, and drawings, by the pupils, which 
evinced their industry and dexterity. 

The institution, though yet in its in- 
fancy, promises to be of the greatest va- 
lue to the diocese, by sending out a con- 
tinual supply of well qualified and right 
principled masters to undertake the su- 
perintendence of the various parochial 
and commercial schools. Its import- 
ance is scarcely yet duly estimated, or, 
instead of only twelve training pupils, 
there would be from twenty to thirty. It 
is particularly requested, that the clergy 
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and mMten of acbools will recommend 
deyer boys in their respective parishes 
or schools. Purticukn may be had, by 
applying to the Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Grsslkt, Lichfield, or to the head-master, 
the Rev. J. Dainty. The charge for board 
and lodging is £25 per annum at the 
head- master's house ; and £15 pet annum 
at the second master's. There are also 
three exhibitions of £10 each, given' by 
Lord Harrowby and Lord Sandon. 

Lincoln Dioce$an Board. — ^The Dioce- 
san School is now full, as far as boarders 
are concerned ; the house containing 40, 
the number for which it is calculated. 
The day-boys have increased to 35 ; so 
that altogether the attendance amounts 
to 75. A third master has just been ap- 
pointed. We regret to say, that the 
training school has yet made little pro- 
gress. This is, however, too easily 
accounted for in the report which has 
just appeared. " So long as the pay of 
the village schoolmaster is less than that 
of the labourer, and such it is in most of 
the villages in this diocese, so long we 
cannot reasonably hope that parents will 
educate their children for teachers." 

Saliibuty Dioce$an Board. — ^Ata meet- 
ing of the Standing Committee, held 
December 1 7 th, in the Board-room in 
the Close, it was determined to provide 
Wareham and Blandford with specimens 
of the new school apparatus adopted by 
the Christian Knowledge Society. Spe- 
cimens will be kept at Sarum, Devizes, 
Dorchester, Wareham, and Blandford, 
that the Clergy of the Diocese may see 
the improvements made in this very im- 
portant branch of school business, and 
also ascertain the prices for which they 
may be purchased. 

Portsmouth. — The Winchester Dio- 
cesan Board of Education have recently 
directed their attention to the state of 
religious education in this town and 
neighbourhood, for the children of the 
middle classes. With the exception of 
Portsmouth Grammar School, St. Paul's, 
St. George's, Mr. Frost's, Mr. Prince's, 
and Mr. Bradley's Schools, there are none 
professing to give a Church of England 
education, while some of the masters 
openly avow, that they give no religi- 
ous instruction whatever; they deem 
the matter quite foreign to their 
particular duty. Those, however, who 
are at all accustomed to children, are 



aware how utteriy insufficient the reli- 
gious instruction of the Sunday must be, 
even in an intellectual point of view, 
when compared with the more engross- 
ing topics which for six days occupy their 
attention. In consequence of this, the 
local board have communicated with the 
masters of all the schools in Portsmouth 
and Portsea, to ascertain if they were 
willing to adopt the Church of England 
system of instruction. In default of this, 
it has been deemed essential to found a 
new Middle School in the borough. The 
principal of the school, Mr. Andrews, has 
been one of Dr. Burney's assistants, and 
besides the ordinary branches of educa- 
tion, i^ fully competent to instruct youths 
in navigation (practically], and to pre- 
pare them for the Royal Military Colleges, 
&c. All the clergy of the two parishes 
approve of the school, and it will be 
under their immediate supervision. 
Terms, by the year : — Boarders, 28 gui- 
neas ; Day Scholars, 6 guineas ; Wash- 
ing, 1 5s. 

Worc€tter Diocetan Draining and 
Commercial School. — On Monday week 
the exhibitioners connected with the 
Training School, and the pupils of the 
Commercial School, under the tuition 
of the Rev. George Elton, S.C.L., of 
Caius College, Cambridge, were exa- 
mined in Scripture history, chronology. 
Church history, English history, ancient 
and modem history, geography, and the 
classics. They underwent a long and 
thorough examination, and exhibited 
considerable proficiency, some of them, 
indeed, answering questions which 
would, for the moment, have puzzled 
many much older students. Prizes were 
distributed by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the chapter room of the cathe- 
dral, in the presence of many of the ca- 
thedral and city clergy. 

Liverpool Collegiate Institution. — Pa- 
tron, The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
M.P. ; Visitor, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester.— The Rev. W. 
J. Conybeare, M. A., has been appointed 
principal, and the schools will be opened 
immediately after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. The course of education in the 
upper school will include the usual in- 
struction in a grammar school ; the mo- 
dern languages, Hebrew, drawing, and 
music, will be taught to all who require 
them. Terms, per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, twenty guineas. In the 
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middle school will be taught Latin, and 
all audi branches as may be required to 
fit young men for commerce or trade. 
Terms, ten guineas. The course in the 
lower school will embrace all the yarious 
requisites of a sound general religious 
education. Terms, three guineas. The 
exercises of these schools will be com- 
menced and terminated with prayer, at 
which the attendance of every pupil will 
be required ; and the reading and expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures will form a 
portion of the daily business. There 
will also be an evening school for the 
improvement of young men in the me- 
chanical arts connected with their seve- 
ral employments. 

Orammar School, Preston in Lanca- 
shire. — ^This school has been lately re- 
built in the best and most healthy part 
of the town, and furnished with every 
requisite in an elegant and commodious 
manner at the expense of a few gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. Mechanical 
and architectural drawing is taught as 
part of the system. 

Boardmg'house for Medical Students. 
—A meeting of the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital was held lately, 
for the consideration of a report from 
the Treasurer and Almoners, recommend- 
ing the appropriation of six houses, the 
property of the Hospital, and situate in 
its immediate neighbourhood, for the 
formation of an establishment for the 
accommodation of a certain number of 
the pupils. The report, which was a very 
interesting one, detailed the advantages 
likely to arise from providing accommo- 
dation, more particularly for pupils com- 
ing from distant places to make their 
way in the world by studious application 
to the great school of experience in the 
Hospital. It stated, that in many in- 
stances young men of great promise had 
been led into habits fa^ to their educa- 
tion, character, and prospects in life, and 
destructive of their moial sense, by tak- 
ing their chance in houses of which they 
knew nothing, remote from the protec- 
tion of parents or friends ; and it feelingly 
described the consequences of such expo- 
sure. In such an establishment as 
that proposed, the young men would be 
watched over by the authorities of the 
Hospital, who would prevent, by their 
advice and assistance to the inexpe- 
rienced, a vast deal of the mischief 
which daily arose fiom the want of good 



counsel and the presence of temptation. 
Amongst other governors who supported 
the measure was Mr. Joshua Watson, a 
very sincere friend of the institution, 
and one of its oldest governors. The 
proposed building is to consist of a large 
dining-room, as well as bed-rooms. 

Books for the B/tnd.— The London 
Society for teaching the blind to read, 
having tried Lucas's system nearly four 
years, is taking measures for its general 
adoption throughout the country. 

The Modd Prison,— Vfe are glad to 
find that provision is made for the educa- 
tion of the prisoners. There are two 
chaplains, whose duties will be entirely 
confioed to the convicts, who will be re- 
quired to attend divine service daily; 
the chapel is of a very singular con- 
struction, and so arranged that tbey can- 
not observe each other. Religious 
books, at the discretion of the chaplain, 
will be supplied to each cell. Secular in- 
struction in various trades, among which 
may be mentioned shoemakingand weav- 
ing, will be given daily by the school- 
masters, of whom it is intended to 
appoint one for every hundred prisoners. 

Bombay. — Clerical Superintendent 
Wanted.-— Th^ Bishop of Bombay has 
commissioned the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel to recommend a 
dergyman who may be willing to under- 
take the duty of superintending a school 
for the children of £uropeans. The 
number of boys at present is about 130, 
chiefly the sons of soldiers. The Rev. 
G. Pigott, secretary to the Education 
Board, writes thus : — " I cannot say too 
much of the importance of the institution, 
even in a missionary point of view. The 
whole of these children are placed out in 
life in this country, and are brought into 
hourly contact with natives, much more 
than the higher dass of Europeans. A 
large number enter government service. 
Some become seijeant-m^ors of the 
native corps, conductors, writers, engi- 
neers, overseers of public works, stationed 
often far avngr in the jungle, or travelling 
as derks to the collectors through these 
districts." The emoluments of the situ- 
ation are about 1801. a year, together 
with apartments and medical advice. 

College at Sydney, New South Wales. 
—" During the past week I have had a 
gratifying opportunity of accompanying 
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my highly-valued friend and brother, the 
Bishop of New Zealand, to Liverpool, 
and of there explaining to him upon the 
the spot, my views as to the fulfilment of 
the design of good old Mr. Moore, con- 
jointly with those of the Society, and of 
other friends to the cause of sound learn- 
ing and religious education. His Lord- 
ship, whose great experience in such 
matters deservedly adds weight to his 
decision, expresses himself much in fa- 
vour of the proposed situation of the 
college, and quite enters into my opinion 
that there is an extent of ground pro- 
vided for the erection of a pile of build- 
ings amply sufficient for the purposes of 
a collegiate establishment in this colony 
for probably a century to come. This 
will have been rendered manifest to the 
Society, I trust, by the ground plan of 
the property which I caused to be pre- 
pared and forwarded to you last year." — 
Extract of a Letter from the Lord Bishop 
of Australia, to the S. P. C. K, 

Orammar School at Newcattle in Aut- 
tralia. — " There is another branch of my 
design for the extension of education, on 
which I shall, within a very short time, 
I trust, be enabled to forward to you a 
communication of a satisfactory nature, 
namely, concerning the property pur- 
chased at Newcastle to be the site of a 
seminary of a superior character, for the 
benefit of the Northern divbion of the 
colony. Towards that purchase I agreed 
to advance from the Society's grant, the 
sum of 500i. ; on the same understand- 
ing as in Sydney, that the amount should 
be gradually repaid, and appropriated 
finally towards the erection or endow- 
ment of a college. The deed of trust for 
the land is not yet completed, or it should 
have been forwarded to you by the pre- 
sent conveyance. But I am assured by 
my respected friend and constant sup- 
porter, Mr. Justice Burton, that it is in a 
forward state of preparation ; and with 
the copy of it, which shall be sent to you, 
I purpose to transmit a Report which I 
have obtained on the worth of the land 
itself; which will prove that the pur- 
chase was a highly advantageous one, 
and may at no distant period supply the 
means of essentially serving the cause on 
behalf of which the Society has made so 
noble an exertion. — Ibid, 

Schoolkeeping in Western Australia. — 
" I find it vain to attempt to convey to 



the mind of a native any idea of spiritual 
existence; they have not the slightest 
notion of a future state, nor is there a 
word in their entire vocabulary to ex- 
press a spiritual overruling power. We 
first endeavour to teach the children the 
English language, at the same time 
amusing them with the letters of the 
alphabet, &c. Their memory is surpris- 
ingly quick, but they have not long re- 
tention ; the knowledge they have ac- 
quired must be kept daily before them. 
Several of the little students spell dis- 
syllables pretty correctly, and repeat the 
Lord's Prayer and the Evening Hymn ; 
but as yet they do not understand what 
they learn by heart ; but the Lord, who 
has opened their mouth, will, in His own 
good time, open their hearts to pray with 
the spirit and with the understanding 

also." " The native school is still in 

existence ; but owing to the want of 
co-operation on the part of the people, 
and the inability of the local government 
to afTord further support, we have been 
obliged to fold our arms around the few 
we at first received, whilst numbers 
around us are being brought up in the 
irreclaimable habits of their wretched 
fathers. The government have given 25/. 
a year to the schoolmaster and guardian, 
together with a pound of bread each 
child a day. We have eleven children 
receiving instruction, and Mr. Browne 
assists me in giving the children a fish or 
a piece of coarse meat occasionally, and 
sugar to mix with water, as a substitute 
for ' white man's tea.' " — Extract qf a 
Letter from the Rev. O. King. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Esther, Rev. C, Master of Kirkby Ra- 
vensworth School. 

Garvey, Rev. Rich., Principal of Pro- 
prietary School, Wakefield. 

Hill, Rev. Herbert, Head-master of 
Warwick Free Grammar School. 

Watkins, Mr. R., Master of Sir G. Mo- 
nox's Grammar School, Walthamstow. 

Whiston, Rev. R., Head-master of the 
Cathedral School at Rochester. 

DEATHS. 

Andrews, Rev. G., Head-master of 
Grantham Grammar School. 

Griffith, Rev. Evan, Head-master of 
Swansea Grammar School. 

Sleath, Rev. W. Boultbee, D.D. Head- 
master of Repton School. 
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A FEW WORDS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Among the various remarks upon our first number with which we have 
been favoured by friends and correspondents, the only one that has 
greatly disappointed or surprised us — ^and certainly we were not at all 
prepared to expect such an objection — was, that it contained nothing for 
Sunday School Teachers. " Strange indeed, if true/' was the immediate 
reply, " for no class of persons has been more in our thoughts in all that 
we have hitherto had to do with the Journal." The mystery, however, 
was cleared up the next moment by the rejoinder of our friend, that he 
had scarcely observed the name of Sunday School Teacher, except upon 
the title page. Now, as it is by no means improbable that others may 
have formed the same judgment of us, and upon the same grounds, we 
take the earliest opportunity (just observing, as we pass on, if we may 
do so without irreverence, that the same argument would go to prove 
that the Holy Bible does not teach the doctrine of the Trinity, nor the 
Book of Esther the being of a Grod,) of stating, in few words, why we 
r^ard Sunday School Teachers with peculiar interest, and how the 
Enolxsb Journal op Education is intended to be of service to them. 

There is no point upon which we are more anxious, than that educa- 
tion should always be a living thing — ^the bringing out, or bringing up, 
of a man; that the formation of character and habits should be 
regarded as the chief end, in every department of the work ; that train- 
ing, not teaching, should be the grand aim throughout. It is on this 
account that we object to the substitution of the modem term, " train- 
ing," not being willing to acknowledge that the thing is new, or to take 
a part, even the best part, for the whole. The danger perhaps is, that 
our readers may be wearied by the repetition of these truisms; our 
principles, as mammas say of little children, " should be seen and not 
heard." At all events it is not necessary to dwell upon the point in 
addressing Sunday School Teachers. Their teaching is chiefly meant 
as training : they recognise practically the great principle so happily 
set forth the other day by Mr. Gladstone in his inaugural address at 
Liverpool : — 

That, although it is important to supply every man with the means of 
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honourable porsuit of his earthly calling, yet that the paramount purpose of educa- 
tion is not so much to supply a man with tools and instruments whereby he may 
fashion all things to his pleasure, as to fashion and mould man himself; so to act 
upon and form his mind, so to cherish the seed of life eternal, that he may be con- 
scious of the utter ruin of his condition, that he may not bind his view to temporary 
and perishable objects, but that, recognising that which was the state of his first 
parents before their fall, he may constantly bear in mind, that to recover that state 
is the great end of his being upon earth ; and to make him feel, that, whatever may 
be his position and his lot, whatever is about him and pertaining to him, constitutes 
part of the wonderful discipline devised by Divine wisdom for the renovation of 
human nature." 

Such being the very aim of Sunday School Teachers, in volunteering 
to devote a considerable portion of the weekly festival to the instruction 
of the children of their poorer neighbours, we cannot but regard them 
with affectionate interest as fellow-labourers in the good cause to which 

vol*. I., NO. 2. FEBRUAaY, 1843. ^ 
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this Journal is devoted ; and our strong feeling that the Sunday school 
would be but a poor substitute for the week-day school, rather increases 
than diminishes this interest, since in many instances the former is the only 
chance of education within the poor child*s reach. Most happy, there- 
fore, shall we be, if our pages should be found a comfort and a help to 
them in their important and self-denying exertions; and we are not 
without hope, that this may be the case, and perhaps to the best pur- 
pose where little or no allusion is made to Sunday schools in particular. 
Certainly, we shall not aim at getting into their good graces by idle 
flattery, or gossiping news, or doctrinal essays, or controversial excite- 
ment, or preaching addresses, or indeed by speaking of them or to them 
in any way as an isolated class of educators. Nevertheless, we do 
expect to be of service to them ; and, we repeat it, the more so in pro- 
portion as we treat them as fellow-labourers with others, and parti- 
cularly with the Clergy, in the work of " sound learning and religious 
education." And this we hope to do in a manner that will at the same 
time supply the greatest, though not perhaps the most strongly felt 
defect in their whole system. 

There can be no doubt, that they generally bring to their work a con- 
siderable portion of religious feeling; and their zeal is sufficiently 
proved by their disinterestedness. And though they often complain 
themselves of their want of knowledge, yet, if we may judge of the 
teacher's information from the progress of the pupils, (for it is surpris- 
ing how much the children often learn, considering the shortness of the 
time they are actually under instruction, and that only one day in the 
week,) Sunday School Teachers are not much hindered in their work by 
any defect of this sort ; indeed the amount of information required is but 
small. The only considerable drawback to their success, humanly 
speaking, (how far they look up in faith to Him who alone can prosper 
their undertaking, must be left to each man's conscience to determine,) 
seems to arise from their small acqusdntance with the general principles 
of education ; with the practical art of governing children in classes ; 
with the most effectual methods of keeping up the attention of numbers, 
and of teaching as applicable to all subjects ; with the art of rapid and 
varied questioning : and, in short, with what we may term the profes- 
sional part of schoolkeeping. It is lamentable to see what liberties, so 
to spesdc, many a little urchin takes with his teacher, even in Church, 
and how much trouble and annoyance he gives him in a hundred ways> 
not one of which would he ever think of with a well-trained master. 
The latter, too, finds far less difficulty in keeping up the most lively 
attention in a class of fifty, than the former often does with a tenth of 
the number. Now it is in these ways, especially, that we hope to make 
this Journal of service to those lay-helpers to the Clergy in our popu- 
lous parishes, but for whose diligence and self-denial many a poor child 
would grow up in utter ignorance of Him whom to know is life eternal. 
There is in the world a vast fund of what we have ventured to term 
professional knowledge in educational matters, which has never yet, to 
any extent worth mentioning, been brought to bear upon our Sunday 
schools. Our readers will not misunderstand us, as if we were about to 
propose any new system : nothing is farther from our thoughts. We 
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had almoflt said, the less of system in a Sunday school the better ; but 
there we should have justly laid ourselves open to misconception. We 
will say, however, that the Sunday school should be as unlike the day- 
school as possible. Still, in a thousand ways the experience of those 
who have devoted their lives, whether professionally or otherwise, to the 
improvement of education, at home or abroad, may be turned to the 
account of Sunday School Teachers in the remotest comer of our land ; 
it may be made to increase their success as much as it lightens their 
toO. Of course, much of this will apply to parents and private teachers, 
whom we shall often be thinking of most, when we name them least. In 
point of fact, the principles of education, and the arts of governing 
children, and of unfolding their minds, and of training them to good 
habits, are one and the same — in the family or in the school-room ; on 
the week-day or on the. Sunday ; whether the pupils be of high or of 
low degree; and whether they be instructed singly or by hundreds. 
And every one practically engaged in the work, especially Sunday 
School Teachers whose object is so completely identified with our own, 
will find, that by studying the whole question, and making themselves 
acquainted with the labours and writings of the most distinguished 
educationists, they will advance with more ease and pleasure, as well as 
with more success, in what we trust is their grand aim as well as ours, 
namely, to make the school a nursery for the Church. 



ON ATTACHING THE MIDDLE AND LOWER 

ORDERS TO THE CHURCH. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS-^THE ANCIENT MEANS OF EFFECTING THIS. 

My Dear Sir, — I send you a few lines on one of the problems which is 
now engaging the attention of earnest-minded men, and which may, I 
hope, be appropriately treated of in your Magazine. The problem I 
mean, is how to raise feelings of affection and sympathy towards the 
Church in the minds of her humbler members, and thus to enHst in her 
direct service those intellectual and moral gifts; which are bestowed 
as largely on the poor as on the rich. 

The great and rapid improvement of the character of the Clergy, the 
powerful way in which this is operating on the country at large, and the 
increasing respect daily accruing to the sacred profession, is indeed most 
cheering. We have all read or heard of the state of things during the 
last century, when the entrance of young men of high worldly rank or 
connexions into the Church was limited to cases where, through the 
means of family patronage, or some such channel, the certain and imme- 
diate prospect of a secular provision was open to them ; but the clergy, 
as a body, were considered an inferior caste, and not unfrequently find- 
ing their access to the houses of the aristocracy limited to the house- 
keeper's room, were led, from choice or necessity, to consort chiefly with 
the farmers of their own parish. This state of things, except perhaps 
in one or two remote comers of the North of England, has become a 

E -2 
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matter of tradition. But the whole tendency of the change has been to 
draw down candidates for the priesthood (if such a mode of speech 
is allowable) from the higher classes, not to raise up neophytes from 
the lower ; for, owing to the clerical profession having become honour- 
able in the eyes of the rich in this world, so, in proportion, has the 
Church found greater facility in recruiting her ranks from that source. 
And she has consequently become less and less careful to provide for her 
poorer members, who are unable to obtain a clerical education for them- 
selves, the means of doing so. 

The clergy being thus identified with the gentry of the country, 
not so much from reverence for their sacred character, as from their 
gentle birth, another consequence has arisen, namely, that their /am»/te9 
have become, in common estimation, gentle likewise. So that if in any 
case the clergyman himself has sprung from the lower or middle 
classes, he becomes permanently separated from them, and absorbed in 
another sphere. It is indeed but seldom, that the occupier of the manor 
farm, or of the village mill, has the disposition or the means of educating 
his son for the Church, or the elevating pleasure of witnessing his ad« 
mission to his sacred functions ; but should this occur, he cannot look 
forward to his grandchildren resuming the calling which he himself fol- 
lowed ; they are compelled by a social necessity to struggle after per- 
manently maintaining themselves in that rank which ought to have been 
confined to the personal ofiice of their parent. Hence originate those 
distressing appeals which are now frequently made in behalf of the 
children of clergymen, tenderly and delicately nurtured, and led to anti- 
cipate suitable prospects in after-life : all of which is suddenly broken oiF 
by their father's death, and the cessation of the income, which depended 
on him alone. Hence, also, originate those schemes for the liberal 
education of such children on easy terms, well intended, indeed, but 
dangerous as tending to foster, while it cannot cure, the evil we have 
spoken of. Till the last few years, the difficulty of obtaining a title for 
orders, owing to benefices being so exclusively the subject of private 
patronage, and to the less frequent employment of curates, contributed, 
no doubt, to the exclusion of all but the higher classes from the priest- 
hood. But even the great demand which now exists for more clergy, 
and the imposition of very onerous duties, has but little changed the 
state of the case. The humblest curacies are accepted by gentlemen of 
good birth ; and not to speak of those purer motives, which are daily 
actuating young men more and more, every one with active energies, 
and wishful for the means of employing them, naturally prefers an inmie- 
diate sphere of duty to the distant prospect of the bar, or the precarious 
expectation of some civil or colonial appointment. 

Now, if, together with this exclusion of the middling and lower 
classes from the clerical order there co-exists a great want of sympathy 
on their part with the Church, — and who that knows anything of the 
state of our manufacturing towns, where Sectarianism may till lately 
have been considered the established religion ; or of the difficulty with 
which the farmer is induced to co-operate in any diocesan or even local 
good work for the benefit of the Church ; or, lastly, of the sluggish state 
of the labourer's mind, whose instinctive traditionary attachment to the 
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piirisb church is likely to be shaken by the first exciting preacher who 
visits his village, will deny this, — ^the question naturally arises, whether 
there is not some connexion between the two phenomena, whether the 
Church's loss of power over the affections of these classes is not in some 
measure owing to the exclusive gentility of her priesthood? We cannot 
indeed, do otherwise than admit, that other and perhaps still more in- 
fluential causes, — the infringement of Catholic unity, and the neglect of 
many Catholic practices and doctrines, have contributed to the same 
result. But this is beyond our present scope ; as regards this, our 
minds revert to the days of William of Wykeham, and William of 
Waynflete, whose very surnames (supplied as they are by the place of 
their birth, in default of any family patronymic) attest their humble 
parentage, and we inquire of history by what means the talents of such 
men became consecrated to the Church, and her system invigorated 
by their energies. 

In the following lines I will confine m3rself to giving what seems to be 
the true account of the mode by which our ancestors effected this object. 
In a second letter (if you will kindly afford it admission) I will inquire 
bow fer this ancient mode is still available for the immediate exigencies 
of our own day, and offer a few suggestions on the best practical means 
of supplying them. 

And now to begin at once with the present branch of my subject. 
It was in great measure the endowed Ghrammar schools, and their con- 
nexion by means of exhibitions with the Colleges, which anciently 
gave to the less opulent classes the means, first, of obtaining for their 
children the rudiments of a really Christian and liberal education, 
and next, of carrying on those rudiments to maturity^ in the higher 
sphere of the University. 

As regards the Grammar schools themselves, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it is from the Reformation period alone that these institu- 
tions bear date. Dean Colet's noble foundation of St. Paul's School 
took plaee in the last year of the reign of Henry VII. (1508), ^d in 
his Ldfe by Knight we are told that within the short period of thirty 
years prior to the Reformation, the schools enumerated in the note* 
were founded. And with regard to the numerous schools nominally 
founded by King Edward VI., it is to be observed, that most of them 

* " One at Chichester, by Dr. Edward Story, BUhop of that see, who left a further 
benefaction to it by his last will, dated 8th December, 1502 ; and then at Manchester, 
by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 1519. Another at Binton, in 
Somersetshire, by Dr. Fits James, Bishop of London, and his brother. Sir John Fitz 
James, Lord Chief Justice of England. A fourth at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, 
by Dr. Thomas Ruthal. Bishop of Durham. A fifth at Roulston, in Staffordshire, by 
Dr. Robert Sherborn, Bishop of St. David's, predecessor to Dr. Colet in the deanery 
of St. Paul's. A sixth at Kingston-upon-HulI, by John Alcoclc, Bishop of Ely. A 
seventh at Sutton Colfield, in Warwickshire, by Dr. John Harman (alias Veysey), 
Bi»bop of Exeter. An eighth at Farnworth, in Lancashire, by Dr. William Smith, 
Bishop of Lincoln, bom there. A ninth at Appleby, in Westmoreland, by Thomas 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester. A tenth at Ipswich, in Suffolic, by Cardinal Wolsey. 
Another at Wymbourn in Dorsetshire, by Margaret, Countess of Richmond. Another 
at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, by Sir Stephen Jennings, Mayor of London. 
Another at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, by Sir John Percival, Mayor of London ; at 
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formed part of the chantries, hospitals, and other collegiate bodies, 
which fell into his hands on their dissolution by act of parliament, in 
the first year of his reign, and that his bounty consisted in re-granting 
(on the petition of the inhabitants) a small portion of the confiscated 
revenues in order to re-establish the schoob.* 

Now, that the principal object of all the grammar schools, thus founded 
previously to the Reformation, was the education of youths expressly for 
the priesthood, is so well known that a single instance from Carlisle's 
History of Grammar Schools may sufiice : — 

" The Parochial School at Chichester was founded by Edward Storey, sometime s 
Monk of Boxgrove, and afterwards Bishop of Chichester in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. He commences his statutes and ordinances, with lamenting the want of the 
necessary learning in the Clergy of his diocese, to provide a remedy for which evil 
he founds this school, endowing it as already stated, and directing the head master to 
instruct, with the assistance of an usher or second master, (to whom is allotted a 
stipend of 40s. per annum,) any youth of the diocese in Latin and plain chaunt. 
From whence it appears, that this foundation is not to be deemed merely a grammar 
school, in the modem and accepted idea of that term, but rather an BccletiasHcal 
ieminaryfor the preparation of youth for the ministry, and is placed under the imme- 
diate inspection of the bishop of the diocese ; to whose protection it is most earnestly 
recommended by the Founder." — Vol. 2, p. 592. 

This is the case of a private foundation, but the same object is (I 
believe) contemplated in most if not all the grammar schools attached to 
our cathedrals. Such, at least, is the opinion of one who, before his 
removal to a higher sphere of duty, devoted himself to the cause of 
education at home, and whose name I am thankful to be able to connect 
with these pages. After quoting the statute of the cathedral church of 
Ely relative to the grammar school, which statute, it is to be observed, is 
not peculiar to that cathedral, but regulates all those of the New 
Foundation, fourteen in number, t.e., the larger half of the cathedrals of 
England, bishop Selwyn proceeds as follows : — 

" This statute has been quoted at g^eat length, because it contains perhaps the 
most convincing proof of all, that the intention of the founder tt>as to draw supplies of 
candi^tes for holy orders from the poorer classes, to be trained up for the ministry, 
under the care of the chapter. This statute breathes the same noble spirit as the 
charter—" That piety and useful learning may in our Church continualiy spring up^ 
grow, flourish, and, in due season, bring forth fruit, to the glory of God, and to the 
advantage and honour of the state," &c. This preamble expresses, in very forcible 
words, what seems to have been the object of the founder, viz., to nurture and foster 
humble merit, at every period of its growth ; to select from the children of the 
poor, the youths of greatest promise, to train them in the Cathedral School ; to 
maintain them in the University, by the cathedral scholarships ; to prepare them for 
orders in the cathedral dass of theology ; to employ them in the subordinate ministry 
of the cathedral and diocese; and, in the end, to reward them with the cathedral 
patronage. 

" It appears therefore quite evident, that the degenerate free-schools, which are at 
present attached to some cathedrals, do not realize the intention of the founder. He 
could not have wished the boys to be instructed in " the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
languages," merely as a qualification for apprenticeships, or other commercial appoint- 
ments. He could not have desired that the boys should be (as much as possible] 

also another, by the Lady Thomasine, his wife, at St. Mary Wike, in Devonshire, 
where she was bom ; and another at Walthamstow, in Essex, by George Monnox, 
Mayor of London. 1 515. Besides several other schools in several parts of the lan^- 
dom,"'-Knighei Ufe of Colet, p. 100. 
* Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, 2, 2, 262. 
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sach only as had shewn a natural aptitude for learning, if he had intended that, at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, the door should be closed against their further 
advancement. He could not have required them to come to the school, prepared with 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and the first rudiments of grammar, if he had 
designed them to fill situations for which those acquirements would be amply suffi- 
dent. We mast therefore suppose, that the main object of this foundation was the 
promotion of piety and of the glory of God, by the education of able ministers for the 
service of the Church." — Are Cathedral Institutions lueleas ? p. 58, 2nd edition. 

With regard to schools founded suhsequently to the Reformation the 
case was indeed somewhat different ; — the promotion of the glory of 
God and the good of His Church continues the object of Education ; but 
it is to be attained by the general discipline of the scholars rather than 
by their special devotion to the priesthood. I will give a few instances 
of this from the same work : 

King Edward the 6th founded the Grammar School at Crediton, that 
the Children of the county of Devon 

" May hereafter from their infancy be endued with more polished learning than 
was formerly usual, so that when they arrive at maturer age they may go forth 
better instructed, thinking thus certainly to adorn and ornament not less with lite- 
rature than with wisdom the English Church of Christ." — Carlisle, vol. I, p. 255. 

In 1552, the same King founded the Ghrammar School at Louth, 

"That 'good literature and discipline may be diffused and propagated," that youth 
may be brought up to " science," " it being as it were the foundation and growth 
of our commonwealth." — ^Vol. I, p. 822. 

Merchant Taylors' School was founded in 1561, 

" For the better education and bringing up of children in good manners and lite- 
rature."— Vol. 2, p. 49. 

The Ghrammar School at Hertford was founded in 1617, 

"Pro eruditione puerorum in lingui Latin& et ali& politiori literatuHL."— -Vol. 1, 
p. 547. 

Still it is to be observed, that in all these cases, a liberal education — 
an education, that is, forming the best basis for a subsequent theological 
one, and qualifying a scholar for admission to our great theological 
seminaries — the universities, is carefully provided. Every apt scholar 
therefore, however humble of birth or destitute of resources, on leaving 
these schools had, as far as mental culture goes, the clerical profession 
open to him. 

And this^idea of educating the poorer classes, liberally, continued down 
to a much later period than may be supposed. In 1692 Gilbert Hannam, 
a coverlet-maker, founded a grammar-school for the benefit expressly of 
" ihepoare men's sons of Midhurst,'* at which the children were to con- 
tinue " till they understand the Latin and Ghreek tongues and be fit for 
the University." — ^Vol. 2, 606. Another late instance of the same in- 
tention on the part of the founder, — extending, as it does, to the special 
object of training his poor scholars for the priesthood, and indicating by 
the phraseology that he was almost puritanical in his doctrines, and 
therefore, that a sense of the benefits of such a connexion as we are 
advocating, has been by no means exclusively felt by any single school 
or party in the Church, — I will quote more at length. In 1647 the 
Rev. Abraham Colfe, Vicar of Lewisham, founded a grammar-school 
in that place, the free scholars of which are to be 
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** Destitute orphans, the children of parish-pensioners and of Day-labourers, Handy- 
crafts'-men, mean Tradesmen, painful Husbandmen, or of any other honest and 
godly poor persons, in every parish, so that the children be of a good wit and capa- 
city and apt to learn, who shall be always chosen in the first place, before the children 
of them that be of better ability." 

Some of these, after being strictly examined and found every way 
fitting for their skill in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew langaages, are 
to be sent to one of the universities, and to have each an exhibition 
of £10 per annum for seven years. And the exhibitioners are to set 
down under their hands in the Book of Records before the Minister 
and Church officers of Lewisham, that they purpose 

" By God's grace, if the Lord seem not to hinder them by offering a very fair 
opportunity of present employment to God's glory, in another calling, at or before the 
end of eight years, to take upon them the function of the ministry, and in the mean- 
time, while they stay in the university, that, through God's help, they will take each 
of them the degrees, both of Bachelor and Master of Arts, and duly take Sermon 
Notes : — ^that they will preach one or two Sermons in Lewisham Church, will set 
forth a few Sermons in print, and do their endeavours to write some learned com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scripture or other Books of Divinity, and will give one book 
always of every book they print, and also the copy of all their Sermon Notes, to the 
Public Library at the School ; — yea, and if God enable them, that they will do some 
further good for continuance to the parish of Lewisham." 

One extract more from this will I must be allowed to make, although 
bearing less directly on my subject, because it so well illustrates tibe 
Founder's tender care for his school. He directs that 

" If any of the proper pastors and ministers incumbent of the several Parishes of 
the hundred of Blackheath, and also of Chislehurst, have any sons, every one of them 
shall have full power and liberty to send one son, yet but one only at once, out of 
one house, to the Grammar School, to be taught freely, yet with this condition, that 
every such minister that useth this privilege, being not far from the School, do take 
the opportunity at least once in every two or three months, to visit the Grammar 
School, and for one or two hours, strictly to examine the scholars of the Higher and 
Lower Forms, about the books they learn, the manner of teaching, the dally exerdaes 
they make, and how they profit therein. And this I humbly and earnestly request 
in love." 

After reading such admirable provisions, how painful it is to find 
Mr. Carlisle's account conclude with this sentence : 

" At present neither Latin nor Greek is taught in either of the Schools ; and the 
Exhibitions are never paid, as there are no Scholars at Lewisham to profit by them." 
Vol. L p. 679. 

So far we have been engaged in considering what were the means 
which our ancestors employed to give the children of the poor the 
rudiments of such an education as would qualify them for the priest- 
hood. We have to consider next, what means tiiey employed to carry 
on this education to maturity. 

These means (as I have already hinted) were the connexion of each 
Grammar School with some college in the Universities, — sach con- 
nexion consisting as well in pecuniary exhibitions as in a salutary super- 
vision and control, the appointment of the master being also generally 
vested in the hands of the College. The advantages of this con- 
nexion are obvious : you will find them adverted to by Robert Nelson 
in his Life of Bishop Bull (p. 10) and a copious list might doubtless 
be formed of good servants of the Church, who without their aid would 
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never have engaged in her service. In the case of Merton and Mag- 
dalen Colleges in Oxford, a peculiar and most beneficial relation was 
established between the exhibitioners and the Masters of Arts, Fellows 
of the College, in that, to one or other of them each poor scholar on 
his first entrance was assigned, sleeping in his room, attending upon 
him in the college hall, and receiving from him, in return, direction as 
to hb studies, and advice as to his conduct — all of this valuable and 
systematic according to the character of the individuals, but in no 
case destitute of more or less moral influence upon the mind of the 
young students. 

Such then was the state of the case up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, that such is the case, alas, no longer, it is needless to 
prove. Mr. Carlisle's pages, and those of the Reports of the Charity 
Commissioners, present the sad picture, one after another, of Gh:ammar 
Schools and their dependent Exhibitions falling into desuetude and 
decay. But except for the purpose of specific redress it is useless and 
invicUous to particularize ; nor ib there any reason why we should single 
out any class of men for censure. When the importance of these insti- 
tutions ceased to be recognized, the colleges, as a natural consequence, 
ceased to exercise with vigilance their visitatorial power, trustees appointed 
masters carelessly and partially, masters when appointed neglected their 
duty. All the tendencies of the last century were towards comfort and 
respectability, not to selfdenial and humbleness, nor consequently to a 
poor and devoted order of clergy. The will of a benefactor to the 
grammar school at Exeter, bearing date 1745, contains the following 
sentence : — " I admit boys of larger fortune to enjoy this exhibition, 
that they may have some depth of soil of their own, and grow up and 
flourish in it, that I may not, by making it a mere charity, increase the 
number of starved priestlings.** What a contrast is here to the direc- 
tion of the Vicar of Lewisham, just a hundred years earlier, that his 
free scholars (who were to " take upon them the function of the Minis- 
try") were to be " destitute orphans, the children of mean Tradesmen, 
painful Husbandmen, or of any other honest and godly poor persons." 
As an illustration of the same change of feeling I may mention a.&ct 
communicated to me by the Fellow of a College, on which several coun- 
try schools are dependent, that frequent entries occur in his college 
books of exhibitioners sent up from these schools, at different periods, 
till within 100 years ago, but that after that time such entries altoge- 
ther cease. 

I have now given you my ideas of the ancient mode by which per- 
sons not of gentle birth were enlisted in the service of the Church. 
The consideration of how far the same course of action is within our 
own immediate power, and if not, what may be the best substitute for 
it, 1 hope to be allowed to offier next month, and will now subscribe 
myself. Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. F. W. 
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THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS.— No. I. Politics. 

I. 

The Schoolmaster — ^like every other man, from the peer to the peasant, 
who knows that he has an appointed calling, and that it is his duty to work 
in that calling — feels that his own work is the most important to nim; that 
he must make it the first husiness of his life ; tliat he must look at all other 
.things as bearing upon it ; that he must consider them as interesting and 
▼aluable to him m proportion as he can make them further this main end. 
If he can really do this — ^if he can thus concentrate the whole energies of his 
heart and mind and whole life upon his work, what a manly vigour of cha- 
racter will he attain to — ^with what strength and wisdom will he do his 
duty! 

^ 11. 

The Schoolmaster is a man and an Englishman, and all the manifold 
thoughts and feelings which belong to those glorious names are his birth- 
right and inheritance: he may enter into possession when he pleases, and 
the more he spends of his riches the more they will multiply. 

m. 

To possess and enjoy this inheritance, to make all thoughts and feelings 
and interests minister to the business of life, are the same thing. That it is 
a g^od thing, that it is most practical, and most practically connected with 
the every-day work of school-Keeping, will not be cienied by the schoolmaster 
who feels how high and honourable ms office is: but he may ask, How is it 
to be realized P 

IV. 

I answer. By a habit of reflectinq upon all that passes within and with- 
out you, — ^bv reflecting upon it in reference to your daily duties. If you 
will only believe that 3iere is a bond of unity, by which all things in heaven 
and earth are held together, if you will believe that all the events and cir- 
cumstances of your daily life have a relation to each other, and to you your- 
self as the proper centre of them, you will soon begin to see the proofs of 
that relation, the traces of that bond, and they will become continually more 
and more plain to you, and their practical influence upon your mind and ac- 
tions more powerful and steady. I will illustrate my meaning by a few 
words on the subject of our commonest talk — that of pontics — and show how 
living and practical a relation it has to education. 

V. 

All Englishmen are politicians. We may have what theories we please 
about its being right or being wrong, but the fact always remains the same, 
and like every other fact should be turned to account by a practical man. 
First, then, the Schoolmaster, because he is an Englishman, is, and is certain 
to remain, a lover of politics : and, secondly, all his scholars are for the same 
reason sure to be pohticians also, as they grow up, without any aid of his. 
And therefore, unless there be a real and practical relation between educa- 
tion and politics, a great part of the most earnest thoughts and feelings of 
the master are unconnected with a work which, whether we consider its dig- 
nity or its difficulty, may fitly claim his entire devotion, and are inevitably 
dissipated on this subject of politics : while on the other hand the boy has 
received a training which has no reference to, no bearing upon, the like 
thoughts and feelings of which the germs are already in his mind, and which 
will assuredly break forth in the earliest dawn of manhood into exuberant 
life— it may be into rank and baneful life. 
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VI. 

If the link between politics and education, which we thus seem to want for 
the purposes of our oi^nary work, really exists, it is clear that we must look 
for it in some other region than that of newspapers, and debates, and party 
excitement. I should perhaps suspect the working abilities of the man who 
is afraid of the noise and dust which these make — for to complain of these 
seems to me very much as if a man were to object to the commerce of 
London because it makes the Thames dirty — ^but unquestionably they must 
not be allowed to penetrate into the school, or the schoolmaster's study. 
True wisdom is never found but in the retirement and silence of the heart; 
and only be who habitually gives himself up to its calm and holy influences 
ean hope to see those influences active in his school. If the master must 
first know whatever his scholars are to know, still more needful is it that he 
should first bb whatever he would have them become. 

The following thoughts are gathered from writers who have risen above 
the turmoil of party strife, to dwell in that quiet and religious region of 
light, and who have there seen the real and intimate relation of politics and 
education. 

VII. 

A Nation, like an individual, grows — physically, intellectually, and morally : 
it has a childhood, a boyhood, and a manhood; it attains its full stature only 
in many centuries; and though many nations have perished, it has been 
through the diseases of national wickedness, not from any inevitable decay. 

That which makes a nation out of wild and savage tribes, is the givmg 
it the heart of a man, as the prophet Daniel says : and this heart was given 
to our nation by the preachmg of the Gospel to our British and Saxon an- 
cestors. Thenceforth we discern a conscience in the nation by which it could 
disting^h between right and wrong, between righteousness and crime, be- 
tween order and disorder, between justice and injustice; and which, calling to 
its aid the intellectual powers which it thus first awakened, enacted laws for 
the maintainance of these distinctions. We see this conscience not only re- 
cognising the relations and duties of the several members of the nation to 
each other, but at the same time acknowledging that all these are con- 
nected with, and dependent upon, the relation of the nation to God. So 
the nation became religious as well as orderly : it not only had kings and 
laws, but acknowledged that God was its invisible ICing, and Lawgiver, and 
Jodffe, and that its several earthly princes were His representatives, and that 
by His grace thev ruled and decreed justice. It also instituted national 
worship as the highest and most practical acknowledgment of this fact of 
God*s government of the land. 

VIII. 

The education — the gradual and orderly development of the whole cha- 
racter and mind— of the boy, is only carried on amidst many discouragements 
and failures ; he again and again yields to innumerable temptations which 
he iras bound to resist; he too often seems to choose evil rather than 
good; he many times goes back instead of forward; and in all these 
things the master who is &thftd to his charge feels continually that it is only 
God*s mi^ht which can at last bring the work to a successful issue. And 
just so is It in the history of the growth of our nation, and of its education 
by kings and lawgivers, and clerc^, and patriots of whatever rank or name. 
I need not give instances : English history is full of them \ nay, the growth 
and education of the nation, and the progress it has made, by Uod's blessing, 
amidst all the obstacles of its own ignorance and sinfulness, even during the 
period of our own generation — the way in which these things have threatened 
it with destruction, and in which God has enabled it to resist and triumph 
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over these yices in its constitution — may be not obscnreij traced, if we only 
accustom ourselves to look for them. 

IX. 

Though a nation may — nay, if it desenre the name of a nation, must — 
be religious as well as moral, must worship God as well as have just laws, 
yet it properly and essentially belongs to the earth and to this life. It 
worships God because He is the Lord of the earth; it is relieious and moral, 
because religion and morality ' have the promise of the life Uiat now is.* 

X. 

The State has the greatest interest in the education of its whole people, 
because nothing else is sufficient to make them orderly, obedient, and 
patriotic subjects : but it is to make them these— to insure their being good 
citizens of this their earthly country — that a state or nation is bound to 
promote education. It is not bound to desire that they should be * members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ;* this 
is not its business, and if it attempts to meddle with this, confounding its 
own office with that of the Christian Church, it onlj ends with persecution, 
and every violation of all the rights which Christianity requires to be 
held most sacred. 

XI, 

Though the State needs education for its own national and temporal ends, 
it has not, and cannot have, any machinery of its own which will answer the 
purpose of supplying such an education: for a state can only deal with 
the outward tangible acts which are the results of a moral or immoral 
habit of mind and heart in the people, and will in vain try to reach 
the mind and heart themselves, llierefore it must call in the aid of 
the Catholic Church, to be the Educatrix of the people. This our nation 
has done from the earliest times of English history. The Church came 
into this country to preach the Gospel, to bring men into the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, and to train them so to live in this world that they 
may at last inherit eternal life. And though the State did not for its own 
purposes want these things taught, yet it was so certain that in teaching 
them the Church would make men good English citizens and sub- 
jects as well as good Christians, that it incorporated this Catholic 
Church into a national institution, of which the very office (as far as the 
state was concerned), should be to educate the nation, and to conduct 
national worship by which its moral life is sustained. The Church, ami 
the Church only, could do the work the State wanted, and it alone can do 
it now : if it does it efifectually the State has no concern with what it may do 
besides for its own purely spiritual ends. 

Eow. Strachbt. 



INFANT SCHOOLS IN TUSCANY. 

My dear Sir, — If in your opinion " a Visit to the Schools in France" 
may have suggested some useful hints to the English Education- 
ist, you will perhaps deem the following brief account of Infant 
Schools in Florence not less worthy of being inserted in your journal. 
In Tuscany, indeed, with much more reason than in this country, the 
moral and physical degradation of a part of the labouring class has long 
been a subject of painful observation and reflection to the philanthropist ; 
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bat if there the consistent, and for sereral years continued, endeavonrs, 
of some of the leading gentry have been successful, far beyond expecta- 
tion, in remed3ring the evil complained of, we might surely hope, that a 
nearer acquaintance with the plan they have adopted, and a conviction 
that such benefits do really arise from it, would lead us, not only to 
admire, but to imitate them. 

About twelve years ago, several distinguished individuals, among 
w^hom it will perhaps be sufficient to name the Marquises Torrigiani, 
Rodolphi, Ouicctardini, Count Demidorff, and i Signori Enrico 
Meyer, Franceschi, and Vaissieux determined to make some effort to 
improve the condition of the population in Florence and its vicinity; 
for, whilst ignorance and superstition had debased the mind of the 
mass, poverty of living, scrofula, low fevers, and opththalmia, had 
increased the weekly bills of mortality, leaving the convalescent sur- 
vivors too often a burden to themselves, their families, or the state. The 
comparatively recent establishment of Infemt Schools in England and 
Germany suggested the first attempts ; but, as a two-fold object was to 
be attained, both to induce the parents to send their children where 
they might be morally, religiously and intellectually trained, and to 
strengthen the constitution of the little scholars, there was offered to 
each child who attended the school a good substantial midday meal of 
soup, thidcened with vermicelli, macaroni, or some other of the Italian 
" paste :" — and although this last part of the plan, upon the liberal scale 
adopted, was doubtless attended with much expense, it did not deter 
tiiese gentlemen, whose incomes were in many cases very moderate, 
from making the sacrifice required. 

As the infant schools in Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn, whether for 
beys or girk, are conducted very much upon the same model, it will be 
sufficient to give a description of one of them. An " asilo infantile," 
then, as they are named, consists of five separate rooms, in which the 
children are classed according to their ages, or (what is very nearly the 
same) corresponding capacities. The age of admission is the same as in 
England, but the boys are retained in the school till they are eight years 
old, and the girls, for whom no other school is provided, till they are 
ten or twelve. To the upper class of boys alone is there a master ap- 
pointed, the female mind being considered as best adapted for the 
instruction of very young children; — and to each other room or class a 
mistress, who seldom undertakes any other department than that first 
assigned to her. The simultaneous method of instruction is preferred in 
the " asiH ;" but at eight years old at latest, the boys are transferred to 
a school on the monitorial system, (" di mutuo insegnamento") whilst 
the girls, on the contrary, are encouraged, as was before mentioned, 
to remain until they go out to service. 

With regard to the books used, the method of questioning, &c, the 
German and English models have been followed, so that the chief 
points of difference between the Infant Schools in this country and in 
Italy may be said to consist, first, in the entire separation of the sexes 
from the very earliest age (in my opinion, not only unnecessary, but 
ill-advised) ; secondly, in the greater number of mistresses employed 
(for the reason stated above, and also because in each school five or six 
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adult instructresses are required) ; thirdly, in the reg^ular and marked 
transfer from one class or room to another, no child being allowed to 
be so removed till his age and acquirements furnish a motive for the 
change — in the opinion of Italians, I should observe, a great improvement 
upon the plan of having all the children of an Infant school in one 
room — ; and, lastly, — though not, I dare say, least in the opinion of most 
parents and children, — ^in the comfortable and substantial meal which 
is every day given to each little scholar. 

In describing the benefits arising from these arrangements, I will use, 
as far as may be, the words of one of the directors, who kindly accom- 
panied me in a visit to a school of the kind. " Look," said he, " at 
the difference of the children in the first or junior class, as compared 
with those in the fifth, or even fourth and third classes. When first 
admitted, many of the poor creatures have weak eyes, emaciated bodies, 
and seem almost bewildered by the kindness and care shewn to them ; 
but as you pass from one room to another, you may mark the change in 
their countenances and general appearance. The gradual advance in 
age is not sufficient to account for this rapid improvement and develop- 
ment, whether of mind or body, and by the time they have been four or 
five years in this school, I would chdlenge any nation to produce me a 
more intelligent or healthy set of little happy beings. There is one 
other test of the value of the aid afforded by these institutions, of 
which there are six in this town, containing from two to three 
hundred children in each ; viz. that for several years past, parents do 
not have recourse to the Foundling Hospital* to the same extent as 
formerly, for bringing up their offspring, but are able to listen to the 
dictates of natural affection, which urges them to retain their little ones 
in their own care : For with the slight addition of a small roll, morning 
and evening, to their daily meal at the school, they are no longer obliged 
to consign them to the State, once the only alternative to death by starv- 
ation find disease. And to you, sir," continued my benevolent and phi- 
losophic informant, " I will confess, that I look to the moral, religious, 
and intellectual education received at such institutions as these, for the 

* " At the Foundling Hospital (I'ospedale degli Innocenti) in Florence, whilst no 
child of tender asre is refused admission, neither are any questions asked of those who 
bring their offspring and consign them to the care of the state. 

Whatever may be thought of the tendency of such institutions as regards the mo- 
rals of the people, all visitors must admire the attention to cleanliness and comfort 
which is everywhere observable. Healthy nurses are engaged, and of course it often 
occurs that amongst them might be found themothers of some of the children. As an 
assistance in nourishing so numerous a little colony, a flock of she goats is kept, 
and to each of these animals are assigned two infants. It is a striking sight when 
they come from pasture in the evening, and at the cry of their nurslings, which each 
can accurately distinguish, hasten where placed in low cradles these are anxiously 
awaiting their arrival. There are five of such establishments in Tuscany, upon each 
of which between 7000 and 8000 human beings depend, either altogether or in part 
for their maintenance. The children soon after admission, unless they be in ill 
health, are sent to the houses of farmers or labourers willing to receive them, and who 
have a liberal weekly payment on their account. As they grow up, this sum gradually 
diminishes, and at sixteen years of age altogether ceases. It is much to be lamented 
that no provision is made for the instruction of these infants, although it is said, that 
in almost all cases they share, with the children of the family into which they have 
been, as it were, adopted, any advantages of education which these enjoy." 
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regeneratioii of my country. According to my views, the only revola- 
tion worth contending for, is that which necessarily results from the 
enlightenment of public opinion, — to that master spirit both the ruler 
and the ruled must bow; and when that is attained, it matters not 
greatly under what form of government we live, for all laws opposed to 
it, whether in the statute book or not, must remain a dead letter. 
Whereas revolutions, in the common acceptation of the term, by the 
contempt of all authority, human and divine, by the recklessness of life, 
and the abandonment of principle which too often accompany their 
outbreak and progress, are far more likely to retard than to promote 
our advancement towards it." 

Such, then, my dear sir, were the opinions, and I believe words, of 
my Italian friend ; for, believing them to be replete with justice and 
good feeling, I wrote them down at the time, lliey might indeed be 
commented upon at some length, but as they treat partly of a subject 
only indirectly connected with this Journal, I will not dwell upon them 
at present, but conclude in the hope that, should this brief statement of 
facts convince any persons of wealth or influence that the rising gene- 
ration of some poor and neglected district in their neighbourhood might, 
under God, be raised from their sad condition in the course of a few 
years by some such means as have been adopted with success in Tus- 
cany, they will not be deterred by the reflection, that it would cost a 
somewhat greater sacrifice of time and money than they had contem- 
plated in their charities,* but will " go and do likewise," 

Faithfully yours, 

T. L. WOLLBT. 



INTERCHANGE OF REPORTS AND OTHER 

DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. Editor. — As your Journal will not fail to be seen by many of the 
secretaries connected with our Boards of Education, I am induced to 
ask you whether, through the medium of the National Society, or by 
some other communication through the metropolis, it could not be 
arranged that facilities should be given for the interchan^ between 
secretaries and inspectors, of reports and other local documents. In 
the notices in your first number, you specify three reports as of great 
value. The very important one of the London Board, advertised in the 
Ecclesiasticai Gazette, I had obtained through a bookseller, but know 
not how to become possessed of the other two. If each Board would 
send the overplus, or a certain suggested number, of its own documents 
to an assigned office or shop in London, and thereby become entitled, on 
application at the specified place, to receive a copy or two of like 

• " It has been ascertained that in most parts of England a good substantial soup 
might be provided for fifty infants at the rate of five shillings per diem. If the little 
scholars attended for five days in the week for forty eight weeks, this would amount 
to sizty pounds per annum." 
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documents fnmuhed hj other Boards, much might be accomplished in 
furtherance of the idea tkrova out, with bnt Utde machinery. A 
notice of Bocb office or shop in your Journal might be found all that 
is necessaiy for initiatjng so deurable a system of interchange. The 
results of this simple experiment would soon shew in what particulars 
the [Jan might ne^i filling up. With saQgnine anticipation of much 
practical benefit from the undertaking iu which you are engaged, I beg 
to remain, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 

J. H.. 
Hon. Sec. /or Board o/Bducaiienfitr the AreidJmeoTuy Iff St^ord. 

[Thii hint Ii ■ valuable one. Upon inquirr kt the office or the NationKl Society, 
we find thit it his only been by accident tbat a notice exactly meeting our coire- 
■pondent's vinhei. wfaich appeared for aeveral yean lucceasiTely in their Annual 
Report, haa been omitted of late. The number of each document theidn suggested 
VIS SO ■ of courae a larger number would now be required. The experiment, how- 
ever, can be made at once. — Ed.] 
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The spot OD which Christ's Hospital now stands was formerly occupied 
by the society of Grey Ftdsrs, whicn was removed fiMm CombiU some time 
in the fourteenth century. Afler the dissolution of the reUgious houses, the 
buildinr was used as a atore-honse for French priie goods. But in the year 
I&46, Dr. Ridley, then one of the chaplains to Henry VIII. was directed 
by the king to announce in a sermon preaebeil at St. Paul's Cross, that ' ' the 
House of the Grey Friars, and the Hospital of St. Bartbolomew, in Smith- 
held, were to be ^ven to the Mayor and Commonalty of London, to settle 
tile maintenance of a parish church, and fnr relieving the poor." Christ 
Chnrcb was soon afterwards endowed, but it does not appear that anything 
was done at that time towards carrying out king Henry's mtention r^srding 
the poor. 
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In the beginning of the year 1553, Ridlev, now Bishop of London, 
{nreached before king Edwanf VI during his illness. The bishop insisted 
strongly on the duty of giving to the poor, and called upon the rich and 
those who were in high stations, to be ''merciful to the noor, and to 
travail by some charitable way and means to comfort and reiieTe them." 
The king shortly after sent for Bishop Ri^ey, and (in the words of Stow) 
** caused him to come into the great gallery at Westminster, where (to bis 
knowledge, and the king likewise told him so,) there were present no more 
persons than they two ; and then made him sit down in one chair and he 
nimself in another, and caused the bishop, maugre his teeth, to be covered, 
and then entered into communication with him.'* After thanking Ridley 
for his sermon, the king said, " I took my^self to be especially touched by 
your speech, as well in regard of the 'abilities God hath given me, as in 
regard of the example which from me He will require ; for as in the king- 
dom I am next under God, so must I most nearly approach Him in good- 
ness and mercy ; for as our miseries stand most in need of aid from Him, 
so are we the greatest debtors — debtors to all that are miserable — ^and shall 
be the greatest accountants of our dispensation therein ; so direct me, I 
pray you, by what particular actions I may best discharge my duty.*' The 
inahop, taken by surprise, ''could not well tell what to say,'* but after 
some hesitation, he proposed to the king that he should write to the lord 
mayor, " willing that he should call unto him such assistants as he should 
think meet, to consult of this matter.'* 

Ridley waited till the letter was written, and was then commanded by 
the king " not only to deliver the said letter himself, but also to signify 
unto the mayor, that it was the king's especial request and express com- 
mandment, that the mayor should therein travail, and so soon as he might 
conveniently, give him knowledge how far he had proceeded therein." 

Sir Richard Dobbs, the lord mayor, "joyfully received the letter, and 
agreed with all speed to forward the matter, for he favoured it very much.** 
A committee of aldermen and commoners was formed, and "by the good 
diligence of the bishop, the business was well followed." A document was 
drawn up by the committee in which the poor were considered under three 
heads: — 1. The poor by impotency ; that is, the aged and the young, the 
blind and the lame. 2. The poor by casualty ; that is, the wounded soldier, 
the decayed householder, and those visited by any grievous disease. 3. The 
thriftless poor; that is, the riotous, the vagabond, and the idle person. 
" For these three sorts (continues Stow) three several houses were provided. 
For the innocent and fatherless, which is the beggar's child, and is indeed 
the seed and breeder of beggary, they provided the house that was the late 
Grey Friars In London, and called it by the name of Christ's Hospital, 
where poor children are trained up in the knowledge of God, and in 
virtuous exercises, to the overthrow of beggary. For the second class were 
prorided the hospitals of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; and for the 
third degree they provided Bridewell, where the vagabond and the idle are 
chastised and compelled to labour to the overthrow of the vicious life of 
idleness." We are informed that at the same time, "they provided for 
the honest decayed householder, that he should be relieved at home at 
his own house, and in the parish where he dwelt, by a weekly relief and 
pension." 

This plan was cordially received by the king. The charter of incorpora- 
tion was forthwith granted to " the Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of 
London, and the Governors of the Hospitals of king Edward VI.** As soon 
as the kinff had signed the charter, and filled in with his own hand the 
blank which had been left for the amount of the endowment, he blessed God 
and said, " Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks that thou hast given me 
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life thus long to finish this work, to the glory of Thy name.** ** After this 
foundation was established," says Stow, ''he lived not above two days; 
whose life would have been wished equal to the patriarchs*, if it had pleased 
God so to have prolonged it.*' 

In the month of November, 1553, the repairs of Christ's Hospital wer» 
completed, and a number of children were admitted into it. ''On Christmas- 
day in the afternoon, while the Lord Mayor and Aldermen rode to Paul's, 
the children of Christ's Hospital stood from St. Lawrence-lane end in Cheap, 
towards Paul's, all in one livery of Russet cotton, 340 in number; and 
at Easter next, they were in Blue, at the Spittle, and so have continued ever 
since." 

The institution was enriched by a succession of pious benefactors, most of 
them citizens of London. King Charles IL at the suggestion of Sir Robert 
Clayton, the lord mayor, granted a second charter in the year 1676, with a 
gift of £1000 yearly for seven years, to endow a Mathematical School for 
forty boys ; and an annuity of Jb370 was added for the purpose of educating 
and placing out yearly ten boys for the sea service. Out of this number, 
five every six months pass an examination before the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, previous to their entering the Navy. The boys on this 
foundation are distinguished by a plated baidge, with an appropriate device, 
worn upon the shoulder. 

In the year 1683, the governors established a school in the town of 
Hertford, for the education of both boys and girls of an early age. The 
pupils are.'now taught chiefly according to the plan of Br. Bell. As it regards 
the boys, the instruction they here receive is intended to prepare them for 
the more advanced education of the London school. The number of boys at 
Hertford is 400, about 200 of whom learn Latin. There are about .80 
girls. The number of pupils in both London and Hertford, including the 
eighty girls, is nearly 1200. The average income of the Charity somewhat 
exceeds £40,000. 

The buildings of the establishment in London have been erected at 
various periods. After the great fire of 1666, which destroyed Christ 
Church, and greatly damaged the Hospital, a considerable portion was 
re- built under the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, out of a fund 
subscribed by the city, to which Sir Robert Clayton (whose name has 
already been mentioned) largely contributed. The new Hall, the front of 
which is seen from Newgate- street, was opened in 1829, and the first stone 
of it was laid by the late Duke of York, in October, 1824. James Shaw 
was the architect, and the cost was de0iiyed by a pubuc subscription. 

The Grovemors of the Hospital are. 

The Lord Mayor, 

The Aldermen, 

Twelve Common Councilmen, who are elected by the rest of the Common 
Council. 

Benefactors to the amount of ^£500, if they are approved by the acting 
committee. No instance has occurred for many years of a benefactor 
to the said amount being rejected as a governor. 

'Benefactors to the amount of £300 may also become governors, by the 
nomination of an Alderman, who has the .power of so nominating one Go- 
vernor shortly after his becoming an Alderman. The number of governors 
by benefaction is without Umit. The total number of governors at the be- 
gmning of last year was 473. 

The President must be an alderman, and is elected for life, provided he con- 

* The qualification for Governors' by benefaction has lately been raised. It was 
formerly £400, or £200 with an Alderman's nomination. 
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tinues an alderman. The present President is Alderman W. Thompson, 
Esq. M.P., who succeeded Sir William Curtis. 

The right of presentation is as follows : The Lord Mayor may present two 
in his year of office, one as alderman, the other as mayor. 

The President presents three in the year, two as president, and one as 
alderman. 

The other twenty -four Aldermen have each one presentation annually, 
provided any children can be received. 

The Treasxaer presents two annually as Treasurer, and one besides in his 
turn as goTemor. 

The other Goyemors fill up the remaining number of yacandes in rota- 
tion, banning each year where the presentation of the last year ceased. 

Tlie following regulations for the admission of children were revised and 
settled by the Court of Governors, April 28, 1809 : * 

I. That every Governor may present the child of a parent, not free of the City of 
London, nor a Clergyman of the Church of England, either on hia first, second, or 
third presentation, as he shall think proper ; and so on, one in every three presen- 
tations. 

II. That no children be admitted but such as shall be between the age of seven 
and ten years, which is to be proved by such ceitificates, affidavits, and vouchers, as 
are now, or shall be hereafter required by the orders of the General Court. 

III. That a child whose parent or parents has or have two other children under 
fourteen years of age to maintain, may be admitted by a presentation, although such 
child has one brother or sister, and no more, already on the charge of this Hospital. 

IV. That no child shall be admitted who is a foundling, or maintained at the 
parish charge. 

V. That no children of livery servants, except thcf freemen of the City of London, 
or children who have any adequate means of being educated or maintained, or who 
are lame, crooked, or deformed, so as not to be able to take care of themselves, or 
have any infectious distemper, as leprosy, scald-head, itch, scab, evil, or rupture, or 
distemper, which shall be judged incurable, shall be taken into this hospital on any 
account, or by any presentation, whatever ; and if any such shall happen to be ad« 
mitted, and afterwards be found disqualified in some or one of these instances, they 
shall immediately be sent home to their parents, or to the parishes from whence 
they came. 

VI. That none be admitted without a due certificate from the minister, church- 
wardens, and three of the principal inhabitants of the parish from whence such chil- 
dren come, certifying the age of the said children, and that they have no adequate 
means of being educated and maintained : the said minister, churchwardens, and 
inhabitants engaging to discharge the Hospital of them before or after the age of 
fifteen years, if the Governors shall so require. If the father is minister of the 
parish, the certificate to be signed by the officiating minister of a neighbouring 
parish. 

VII. To prevent children being admitted contrary to the above Rules, they shall 
be presented to a General Court, who will examine into the truth of the certificates, 
vouchers, and testimonials required, touching their age, birth, orphanage, or other 
qualification, or refer the same to the Committee of Almoners, strictiy to examine 
whether the allegations contained in each separate petition and presentation are 
true, and conformable to the right of the presentor, and the above regulations ; and 
all such as shall be found otherwise shall be rejected. 

Two hundred and ten boys were admitted last year, which is somewhat 
above the average. This number was in addition to ninety, who are on the 
foundation pursuant to the wills of deceased benefactors. Of the latter four 
are from Guy's Hospital, the munificent founder of which left property to 
Christ's Hospital to the amount of £400 yearly. 



* Wilson's History of Christ's Hospital, from which most of the following par- 
ticulars are taken. 

F 2 
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lists of the goyernors who hare presentationB for the current year may be 
had by application at the Counting-faonse. When the presentation is ob- 
tained. It is necessary that a certificate of the marriage of the parents 
of the boy, and a copy of the register of his baptism, with a statement of the 
parents* income, the number of their children, &c., should be taken to the 
Counting-house on any week day (except holidays), between the hours of 
nine and three. The presentation will then be filled up, and information 
will be given as to when the child can be admitted. 



A DESK CONTRIVED A FOUR^FOLD DEBT TO PAY ; 

OB.^'A TABLE, DESK, BLACK BOARD, AND FORM, ALL STOWED AWAY 

IN THREE INCHES. 

Thb following contriyance, simple as it is, attracted considerable notice 
in the class room in which it was first brought into use a year or two 
ago, and has since been set up, with yarious modifications, in seyeral 
school-rooms and nurseries. In cue instance, at least, the upper part, 
doubled and furnished with legs of its own, has been introduced into 
the library of a gentleman, who was delighted to find that he could 
haye a table %\ feet long by 6 feet wide, (the form in the diagram being 
added to the desk) and two sloping desks 8^ feet long by 3 feet wide, 
and two black-boards of the same size, the whole of which, when not in 
use, could be folded up so as to be only some 5 inches wide, and easily 
moyed from one room to another. There is no particular noyelty about 
the contriyance, except, perhaps, that of turning the under side to 
account in the shape of a black-board, the great use of which for chalk- 
writing and drawing are not so well understood by schoolmasters and 
teachers as they ought to be. We wish more particularly, howeyer, to 
recommend the upper part, if not the whole, for adoption in nurseries, 
or other children's day rooms. There are few emplo3rments that afibrd 
more amusement to children of two or three years of age and upwards, 
than drawing, as we must let them caU it, with chalk ; nor do we know 
a better method of teaching them the rudiments of letters. The up- 
right standing position, the stepping back to examine or admire their 
own handiwork, the largeness of the figures seen oyer the whole room, 
and so allowing " mamma" or " nurse" to bestow her meed of criticism 
or praise without leaying her seat or employment — the full play afforded 
to the imagination — all render it a healthful exercise rather than a task. 
If in these utilitarian days it must in eyery case be turned to what 
rather un^rly arrogates to itself the name of practical use, it will be 
well to haye a smaller black-board that can be suspended with hooka 
aboye the other, and so be placed out of the child's reach ; otherwise, 
in all probability, whatever space may be left for the young pupil, he 
will begin by rubbing out " mamma's" copy. We must confess, how- 
ever, our preference for allowing him to design the figure for himself, 
and then to ask mamma what it is, and now and then to be the teacher* 
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But we are wandering on instead of merely giving, 
Kn^ sketch of our new piece of furniture. 

^ 
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holes (an inch in diameter) in the flat piece at the top, which need not 
be more than two inches broad, are meant for inkstands ; and that when 
the desk and form axe let down as not in use (though, by the bye, they 
are valuable as panelling) they hang flush with each other, tiie legs 
of the form being turned up, if thought desirable, and held by a button 
dose to the inside, and so out of sight. The dedc should be suspended 
by rule-joint hinges. 
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It is thought that this department may be made as instructive as 
interesting to parents and other persons engaged in education by con- 
fining it very much to such poetry — good rather than, but by no 
means exclusive of, original — as bears directly upon the objects of this 
Journal; e. g. iUustrative of childhood — what a child is, and how his 
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character and tone of mind are affected, and often chiefly formed, hy 
circumstances of which educators are apt to take little or no account. 
It will be a point or two gained, if our readers are only led to take 
into due practical consideration, that school is but a very small part of 
education ; and that a child is not (though theorists of great influence 
are wont to regard and treat him as if he were) a dwarf man, — ^a 
reasoning, calculating animal, but rather a creature teeming with ima- 
gination, and feeling, and life. 

The following extract from " The Excursion," will serve as an intro* 
duction to the series. We are fieur more afraid of its proving new to 
the many, than old to the few ; indeed, to the most ardent admirers of 
the author, the newness of its connexion may give it somewhat of an 
air of novelty. 

THE BOYHOOD OF THE WANDERER. 

Among the hills of Athol he was bom : 
lYhere, on a small hereditary Farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His Parents, with their numerous Offspring, dwelt; 
A virtuous Household, though exceeding poor ! 
Pure Livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stem self-respect, a reverence for God's word. 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English ground. 

From the sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the HiUs ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of loDg-coDtinuing winter, he Yepair*d, 

aiiipp*d with satchel, to a School, that stood 
e Building on a mountain's dreary edffe, 
Remote from view of City spire, or sound 
Of Minster clock I From that bleak Tenement 
He, manv an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude retnminff, saw the Hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head. 
And travell'd through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such communion, not firom terror finee, 
Wlule vet a Child, and long before his time. 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness; and deep feelings had impress*d 
Great objects on his mmd^ with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seem*d 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had received 
A precious ^i£t ; for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms ; 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attain'd 
An active power to fasten images 
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Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of <hreams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a Child, with a Child's eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all thinffs which the moving seasons brought 
To feed su^ appetite : nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning :— *in the alter day 
Of Boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their flx'd lineaments. 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye. 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppress*d, 
Even in their fix'd and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying ! 

Thus inform'd, 
He had small need of books ; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a Legend, peopling the dark woods. 
Nourished Imagination in her growth. 
And save the Mind that apprehensive jpower 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
llie moral properties and scone of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
Whate*er the Minister's old Shelf supplied ; 
Tl^e life and death of Martyrs, who sustain'd 
With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of Persecution, and the Covenant — Times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour ! 
And there, by lucky hap, had been preserved 
A stragffling volume, torn and incomplete, 
Hiat left luuf-told the preternatural tale, 
Romance of Giants, chronicles of Fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire, 
Sharp-knee*d, sharp-elbow*d, and lean-ankled too 
With long and ghostly shanlu — ^forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart. 
Where Fear sate thus, a cherish'd visitant. 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound dmused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the sUent looks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already Was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
I>eeply the lesson deep of love which he. 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 
Such was the Boy. 

Wardstvorthm 
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Education a main part of a CiiEKOTMAii'B Dutt. 

** Oftbn the most zealous must be content with sowing the seed, without 
even a hope that they shall be pennitted to gather or seo the harvest. And 
in fact, their most useful and important labours must be of this kind. At 
least, they cannot expect to reap at once, or very soon, the fruits of that 
which they spend on the education of the young : and yet this is in all 
cases a main point of their duty ; and where we have least reason to be 
satisfied with the natural condition of the Church, it is to this that we must 
look almost exclusively for the improvement of her prospects." — Charge of 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, Oct. 1842. ^ 

CIRCULATING SCHOOLS BUT VBRY RARRLY LBAD TO PERMANENT ONES. 

'' It seems to be but very rarely that the temporary sojourn of the 
Circulating Schools — to which, nevertheless, it must be owned the country 
has been deeply indebted — ^has been followed by the permanent establish- 
ment of others. Still I have the satisfaction to believe, that the number of 
cases in which there is a total deficiency of means of instruction for the 
children of the poor, is rapidlv decreasing, and I venture to hope, that the 
time is not distant, when this want shall be everywhere in some degn^ee 
supplied. ' • — Ibid, 

IMPORTANCE OF VOCAL MUSIC IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 

*' You will not, I am sure, think that I attach an exafffferated importance 
to vocal music as a part of popular education, because I nave mentioned an 
acouaintance with it among what! I should vnsh to see considered as the 
indispensable qualifications of a schoolmaster for the poor. Your experi- 
ence will undoubtedly have convinced you, that the value of this attainment 
can hardly be estimated too highly, vrith a view to its moral and religious 
uses. You know better than I could explain, the great benefit which might 
be expected to result to the performance of public worship, both as to the 
degree in which it would realize the intentions of our Church, and the in- 
fluence it would exercise over the people, if this knowledge and skill were 
more generally diffused among the lower classes ; and perhaps I may add, 
that the natural taste and habits of the indigenous population seem to offer 
peculiar facilities for its diffusion** — Ibid. 

WELCH CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO READ WELCH AS WELL AS 

ENGLISH. 

"But there is another point, perhaps still more intimately connected 
vrith their welfare, and with the prospects of the Church, which docs 
not seem to be always considered in tne right point of view bv those 
who have the superintendence of schools for the poor, and thererore de- 
serves a few remarks in this place. An opinion seems to have prevailed, 
that it is useless, or even inexpedient, where English is not the mother 
tongue of the people, to teach them to read their own language. I am con- 
vinced that this maxim is quite erroneong, and attended with many practical 
consequences, injurious both to the people and to the Church. I believe the 
ordinary effect to be, that ihev acquire but a very imperfect command over 
either language : that which they habitually speak gives them no access to 
books, and the books which they are able to read are seldom intelligible to 
them without more application than they have often time to bestow on any 
intellectual labour. They consequently remain destitute of thaX informa- 
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tion which they might have derived with ease and pleasure from works 
written in their own language : they can join but imperfectly in the public 
service of the Church, and are therefore the more easily persuaded to forsake 
it, while the Church has no means of reaching them through the press, and 
is compelled to abandon them, without a struggle, to all the prejudices they 
may imbibe, when they are withdrawn from the oral instruction of her mi- 
nisters. It seems therefore highly desirable, that in all such cases both lan- 
guages should be taught together, and there can be little doubt that this 
practice would be attended with a more rapid p rogress in each.'* — Ibid, 

CaTBCHISIMG in ChUBCH. — CoNFIBMATIOir. 

'* Permit me to observe, that however prematurely the child's school-edu- 
cation may be brought to a close, there can be no absolute necessity that 
your intercourse with him should terminate at the same time. He may still 
be within the reach of your catechetical instruction : and it is on this 
account peculiarl^r important that this branch of your pastoral duties should 
be diligently administered, and in a manner calculated both to instruct and 
edify, and to interest the youthful mind. And it is probably never more 
likely to answer these ends, and at the same time to strengthen the attach- 
ment of those of riper years to the Church, than where such instruction is 
given according to the intention of the Church, in the presence of the con- 
gregation. I am convinced that many of our churcnes would be much 
better attended if this practice were revived. Where the religious instruction 
has been continued until the child becomes a candidate for conformation, 
the task of preparation for that important rite will cost you much less 
trouble and anxiety, while the prospect of benefit from it will be greatly im- 
proved. Where, on the other hand, that instruction has been for some years 
either wholly neglected or intermitted, the opportunity afforded by a con- 
firmation for inculcating religious principles is doubly precious, as it may 
be the first and the last you have to expect. But in all cases, and in every 
point of view, it is of incalculable value, and deserves your most earnest 
attention. Since the advantages to be derived ftom the rite depend on the 
state of the candidate, and this agidn is determined much less by his years 
than by the preparation he has received, it may not be expedient to esta- 
blish any inflexible regulation as to the age of admission : though, as a 
general rule, it may be desirable that none should be received before they 
have completed their fifteenth year. But in all cases it is most essential that 
the preparation should embrace a period of sufficient length to allow time for 
such examination as may satisfy the minister as to the real Qualifications 
of the candidates, and for such mstruction in the leading doctrines of their 
religion, as will enable them both clearly to understand the nature of the 
rite, and to receive a durable impression from it." — Ibid. 
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The Etymological Primer : Part First, containing the prefixes, postfixes, 
and several hundred Latin and Greek roots of the ^glish language. Tenth 
edition. By tibe Rev. John Oswald. (Edinburgh, Black : London, Longman 
and Co.) 

The Etvnudogical Primer : Part Second, or, an Abridgment of the 
Etymological Manual. Third edition. By the same. 
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The Etymological Manual: contaiDing the prefixes, poEtfixes, and an ez* 
tended list of Latin, Greek, and other roots of the £nglish language. Ninth 
edition. By the same. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language ; with a tabular 
reference, and a copious list of synonymous and paronymous words. Third 
edition. By the same. 

An Elementary Etymological Manual of the English Language ; for the 
use of schools. To which is prefixed. Practical Obseirations on Teaching 
Etymology. By William Ross. (London : Rivingtons.) 

In the prospectus of this Journal it is stated, that one of the main objects 
will be to shew, that ''the more importance we attach to language as a 
discipline and as an instrument, the more clearness we give to our treatment 
of all other subjects, and particularly of religion.*' Within a few lines the 
reader is also informed, that it is intended to make the journal as practical 
and as living a thing as possible. For instance, we shall not commence this 
part of our labours with a long essay on the importance of language as a 
leading branch of elementary instruction, but proceed at once to answer a 
few questions with which we are continually met, when advocating the 
point: — *' How is it to be done P How are we to make a beginning ? Are 
there any books upon the subject — any that you can recommend ? And, if 
so, what is the best way of using them ?** 

Of course, we are now thinking of children who have no prospect of a 
classical education. Happily, in tne ^ammar schools and universities of 
our land the principle has been estabhshed and acted upon for centuries ; 
and we never could understand, why, if the chief design of education be, as 
is generally acknowledged, one ana the same, whatever may be the rank of 
the pupil, and that design be to form the mind and character of the 
future man, — why, we say, the "modus operandi,** the method of pro- 
cedure, should not be the same too, as far as it goes. Should any one be 
disposed to exclaim, '* Surely, you do not mean that the children in our 
national schools ought to be taught Latin and Greek I** we should scarcely 
stop to say — **No; such a thought never came into our heads;** — but 
rather hasten to reply, that surely there must have been something deeper 
in the minds of the holy and wise men of old, who founded grammar schools 
in obscure villages and thinly peopled dales, than our objector seems 
aware of. It is evident from the few exhibitions which they founded at the 
universities, that they never imagined that any great proportion of the boys 
would remain under instruction long enough to become finished classical 
scholars ; their benefactors then must have regarded the very rudiments of 
a grammatical education as of service, even to a plough -boy, and that, too, 
rather as a present discipline than as a future instrument. Granting all 
this, however, the immediate question is, — Can these advantages, in either 
point of view, be reaped in any considerable measure from the study of Eng- 
lish alone ? Experience proves that they may; and, moreover, that poor 
children who leave school at eleven or twelve years old, in order to earn 
their own bread, may by that early age have acquired, as £Eur as the meaning 
of words is concerned, the power of understanding sermons written in^the 
style natural to the preacher, and of reading with intelligence and pleasure 
the best authors in our lang^uage. We hope that we shall not offend private 

fovemesses, or the conductors of schools for young ladies, if we venture to 
int, that this is as worthy of their attention as painting on velvet, or eyen 
''geodesy,** or any of the other wonderful acquirements (perhaps that is 
scarcely the correct word) of which we read in certain flaming prospectuses. 
At present, then, our only^ purpose is, to show the best, and, in the long 
run, easiest method of teaching cnildren, or rather ("nam melius est discere 
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qiiam doeeri*') of patting them in the way of learning, the meaning of 
words. And here we may at once introduce to our readers the excellent 
fittle manual of 54 pages, just published by Mr. W. Ross, who for some time 
past has been employed by the National Society as an organizing master 
among their factory schools. From the extracts which we are about to give 
from his introductory observations, it will be seen that he is a practical 
schoolmaster, of considerable experience in the best methods of teachino^. 
As a ^t book in Etymology, we know no better manual, either for schools 
or priTate tuition. 

" An attentive reader will observe that most of the long and therefore generally hard 
words he meets with, are made up of certain particles of frequent recurrence. Thus, 
for instance, the particles con- and -ton are found in each of the words contention, 
conduaton, and conversion ; and in a great many others that might be mentioned. 
These and the other particles which are thus employed in forming compound words 
(and of such the English language chiefly consists) have, generally speaking, the 
same meaning in whatever words they are found. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
ascertaining &e significations which these bear individually, as has been attempted 
in the first part of this little work, we are enabled to separate long words into their 
component parts, and thus more easily to comprehend their meaning. 

Those particles which are placed before the principal part or root of the word are 
called prefixes (from pre- and fix-us, see pages 3 & 14) and those which are placed 
after it affixes, or postfixes, (from af-,post-, and fix-us, see pages 2, 3, & 14.) 

The advantages of the method of analysis and classification, which we are anxious 
to recommend, will perhaps be best understood by an example. Let us take the 
words we have already cited, contention, amclimon, and convenion. Now suppos* 
ing the pupil to be familiar with the meanings of the various prefixes and affixes 
given in the first part of this Manual, it only remains for him to ascertain the ideas 
contained in the roots of these words. And having ascertained that these are respec- 
tively, to stretch, to shut, and to turn, he at once acquires a knowledge of the primary 
meaning, not only of these words themselves, but also of the other derivatives from 
the same roots, which amount to a considerable number ; and by a little reflection 
can generally discover with ease and pleasure the significations of their ordinary 



From the above roots (tend-o, daud-o, and vert-o, see pages 26, 12, & 28,) the 
following are some of the derivatives which may be formed with the elements given 
in this Manual, and which a skilful teacher would, by suitable interrogations, elidt 
from hisdass. 

TEND-O— TENS-US 



9lUend 


nUendance 


eitendant 


in/enMy 


intention 


in<endoDal 


wUenAaa 


■t/m/ive 


aUenATdy 


in/entionally 


oatennlUe 


os<eneibly 


caaiend 


ctmten&fm 


wateniicfoa 


oatensm 


oaientation 


o«/enfatioos 


ooDlmnoaily 


diatend 


diaientioa 


os/eniatiottaly 


^pretend 


prefeiuier 


txiend 


extennon 


exinuivdy 


pTeienae 


prefefwiou 


Bohtend 


exiennveaeas 


Client 


inatlenticm 


aapennlend 


soperiniefu^enoe aufenintendent 


utaUenAre 


inaUendvely 


intend 


tend 


tendency 


tender 


mtentkdij 


mtense 


intemelj 


tendon 


iendni 


tense 


iDtetmytotBSB 


mUiuitj 


intent 

CLAUD-O- 


tension 
— CLUS-US 


tent 




ciaute 


eloister 


close 


excluAve 


exchmy^j 


inelote 


eloaelj 


el&aeaeM 


closet 


incloraae 


inchide 


incltuion 


caocUids 


coaelusioa 


eoDchtsire 


inclunve 


incittfively 


inchmveama 


eoaekuivf^j 


conc/ioiveneBa 


diaclots 


jteclude 


wocltidc 


weelusion 


discfarare 


exclude 


excZttiion 

r 

VERT-O- 


-VERS-US 






mAvert 


Bdverteai 


adtwrfency 


perverse 


pcrwrwly 


penwrwneM 


wdvtne 


Bdveratf 


advenary 


permnion 


yetvet'tity 


pervert 


adrvrfisa 


advertiaex 


adverOaemeaX 


twert 


levereal 


reverts 


aoimadvertj 


animadvenioK 


1 aimiMTvary 


xevernfm 


■obcwrive 


subverfion 


aMTf 


ee/ertt 


avenion 


Mubvert 


txajoaverse 


imoomwr/ad 
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ouutrocwrf 


oontroMftible 


oontncwny 


uniwerM 


lUUMTial 


anitKrially 


oontrooenial 


convert 


ooDverliUe 


aniMrMlity 


umverntj 


onpenwrted 


coavenani 


oonvefvation 


convert$ 


twer 


tvrcBtile 


oerMtility 


oonvervive 


oonuifrnon 


ctmverteij 


vene 


vemde 


rrrnfy 


<uV9f9€ 


diferricm 


diMTfitj 


vernAa 


vernfkcaldon 


rersion 


diveraify 


inadverieDCj 


inBdvertexA 




ocrfebral 


verlex 


inadofrtantly 


inoontrocwHible invert 


verHal 




twrtex 


mMTM 


invendy 


uwetwm 









It Ib very dear, that thn must be a shorter, pleasanter, and more efficient method 
of obtaining a knowledge of the meanings of words than that of committing them to 
memory indiscriminately from the columns of a dictionary, as is sometimes done, or 
by referring to it for the explanations of individual words as they occur, even suppos- 
ing it calculated to afford the pupil the information he wants, which, however, is not 
always the case. 

For example, should he require to refer to his dictionary for the explanation of 
either of the words, ctmduiUm or eonvenUm, he will probably find given, among those 
of the former, " final decision ; collection from propositions premised," and among 
those of the latter, " transmutation ; change from reprobation to grace," &c. (See 
Walker's Dictionary.) Now although these may be very proper definitions of the 
words, yet, from the language in which they are expressed, a mere learner is not 
likely to be materially benefited by them. Nor will he derive much assistance by 
turning to the meanings of the baud words used in the definitions themselves, as he 
will, in most -cases, be referred to the word the meaning of which he is in search of. 
And here the matter, of course, must end, with the unlettered Tyro having perhaps 
a more confused notion as to what may be the meaning of the word than before he 
turned to his dictionary." 

Mr. Ross then favours the reader with a few ver^ sensible remarks npon 
the best method of giving the necessary instruction to a class of pupils. 
But as this has been done rather more at length iu one of the other books, 
mentioned at the head of this article (the two authors, as practical teachers 
of considerable observationi a^^reeing in all material point8)t we proceed 
to gi?6 the result of their ekpenesee in the words of Mr. Oswald. We have 
only to premise, that this gentleman has furnished, at a great expenditure of 
time and labour, a complete series of books upon the sufejeot, from the 
ohild*8 primer up to a complete dicticmary for the master's use. The clas- 
sical scholar will not expect to find the last-named work j^rfectly free from 
errors ; many of the notes, however, which are chiefly illustrative of the 
secondary meanings of words, and particularly of abstruse and technical 
terms, vnll be found interestinff to a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. We 
venture to add, that every En^^hman who is unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek, and at the same time desirous of thoroughly understanding his own 
language, ou^ht to have constantly upon his table a dictionary of this sort ; 
and aftar diligent inquiry throughout the United Kingdom, we have not 
succeeded in finding a more complete or a better one than Mr. Oswald's. 
Those who are curious in Etymological research will find much that is 
ingenious and valuable in Professor Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations. 

Any parent or teacher who is as yet unused to this improved method of 
tuition, may turn the following extract to immediate account. 

" When Etymology is first introduced into a class, of course a Junior dass, one or 
two prefixes of the most obvious meaning, such as un^ fore, should be first learned ; 
and the pupil should be well trained in the use of them. T^ke the prefix tin, before 
an a4iective, which signifies not, as in the word unseen. The teacher asks. What does 
unseen signify ? the pupil will answer, not seen. . What part of that word signifies 
not ? un. Ask him to point out other words to which this prefix gives the significa- 
tion of not, such as unkind, not kind ; unlike, not like. That this may be made plain 
to the mind of the beginner, write the prefix un, in legible letters on a board, so that 
all in the dass may see it ; then ask, what does it mean ; not. Write a root alter it, 
such as, ti^fe ; thus, unsafe. What does that signify ? not safe. Erase aqfe and write 
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anotber root, as, just, thus tM^uBt. Wliat does ui^utt mean f not jiiat. Proceed in 
like manner witii other roots. 

When the pupil has learned to attach a precise meaning to the prefix or first syl- 
lable of a word, and has become familiarized with such a process, he should next com- 
mit to memory one or two postfixes of the most obvious meaning, such as, len, ly ; 
and proceed in the same way as was done in the case of the prefix un. Take the post- 
fix lets, signifying voithout, as in the word artien, useieit, father/ett. Aslc what does 
art/cst, signify? without art. What does use^en f withmit any use. What does 
HSihiaUttf without a father. Ask the pupil to give other words having this postfix, 
such as, care/etf, fearJen, lawfen, powerJen. To vary the mode, and impart interest 
to the lesson, the teacher may state the meaning, and request the pupil to give the 
word; thus. Give a word signifying without guilt? guiltiest. Without friends? 
friendlett. Without sense ? senseiesf . Adopt the same method on the board with 
the postfixes as was done in the case of the prefixes. 

Two, or three at the very most, of the prefixes or postfixes are quite sufiScient for 
one day's lesson. Give a new lesson on Monday, another on Tuesday, and none on 
Wednesday, but revise the two previous days' lessons ; another new lesson on Thurs- 
day ; and on Friday, revise the whole lessons of the week ; also the lessons of the 
previous week, or even weeks. This should be the invariable practice, whether with 
the prefixes, the postfixes, or the roots. Frequent revisals are indispensable to ensure 
success. 

The pupil having mastered the Prefixes and Postfixes, with some of the roots, the 
teacher should now proceed to classify the pupil's knowledge of ideas ; for in this, 
consists one of the chief excellencies of the system. To enable the teacher to do 
this with expertness, the author composed an " Etymological Dictionary," in which 
copious U$t8 of examples of the prefixes and postfixes, and aU the derivative English 
words of each root are given ; and an '* Appendix" added to it, containing " Words 
of Reference, and a Dictionary of Synonymes," more copious than is to be found 
in any other book in the English language. 

Suppose the word hold is selected for this purpose. TSke the root or radical part, 
ten or tain, of teneo, to hold, page 118; write it on the board, and then write before 
it a prefix, such as abs,thus, cUa-tnin. Ask, what does abstain signify ? to hold yrom. 
Erase tths, and write con, thus, con-tain. What does it signify ? to hold together, or 
hold within. Erase con, and write de, thus de-tain. What does it denote ? to hold 
from or back. So of the other prefixes joined to this root. Write now a postfix 
instead of a prefix, such as acious, thus, tea-aciout. What does it mean ? holding 
fast. Erase adout, and write able, thus, ten-able. What does it signify? that cem 
be held. Erase able, and write ant, thus, ten-an^. What does it denote ? one who 
holds house or land of another. So of the other postfixes belonging to this root. 

After this is fully understood, write both a prefix and a postfix, thus, abe-tiD'enee. 
What does it mean ? the act or state of holding /rom. What part denotes >Vom f abs. 
What the act or state off ence. So of others, as, per-tin-ociouj, holding /vUy by, or 
to ; re-tent-toe, having the power to retain ; sus-ten-ance, a holdtn^ up, that which 
holds up ; ttn-a/-tain-^ie, that can not be attained or reached to ; un-ten-able, that 
can not be held or maintained. Proceed in this way with the other roots. 

The writing on the board may, however, be dispensed with as soon as the pupil 
readily comprehends the nature of the prefixes and postfixes." 

We are not sore that the black board can be well dispensed with quite so 
soon as Mr. Oswald intimates, though it need not be brought into so frequent 
use as at the outset. It is always, however, valuable in the hands of a 
lively teacher, as calling into exercise the powers of discrimilfation, in the 
manner not only most pleasant to the pnpil, bnt calculated to make the 
most permanent impression upon his mind and memory. There are few 
even among the best teachers, who are not apt to forget that children haye 
eyes as wefi as ears, and in most cases learn better with the former than 
with the latter. 

Man^ persons imagine, that there must be considerable difficulty with the 
euphonic variations of our language, especially in the prefixes. It is not, 
however, found so in practice ; we suspect that children have a better car. 
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as well as more imagination, than mere theorists in education are apt to 
give them credit for. Let us see, how Mr. Ross gets oyer the difficulty, if 
there be any. 

" The pupils should be made to write down, or give viva voce, the meanings of the 
compound words, or at least as many of them as will shew that they fully under- 
stand the import of the prefix or afiix, or both, as the case may be, which enter into 
their composition. At this stage of the pupils' progress, it will be well to bring 
before them, in as simple a manner as possible, some of the euphonic forms or 
changes which the prefixes assume when compounded. 

The following example will shew what we mean : 

" When we were drawing yesterday, the gentleman who, you remember, looked 

at the slates, said, G had done something to his drawing. The gentleman meant 

that he had rubbed it out ; what word did he use ?" (The question passes round the 

class till it comes to G himself, who answers.) " He said I had effaced it, sir." 

" Well, but ex means out, does it not ?" " Yes, sir." " Why, then, did not the 

gentleman say that 6 had ealaced his drawing ?" " It would not be so easy to 

say, sir." " It would not sound so well, sir," &c. In this way the learners may be 
made to understand why the final letter in some of the prefixes is either changed 
or dropped when used in composition; and if the principle upon which these 
euphonic changes depend be once clearly apprehended, it will be the means of 
removing many difficulties which might otherwise embarrass and impede them in 
their future progress." 

We shall conclude with a caution or two to a master who is only now 
introducing this study into his school. Let him take care not to allow his 
pupils to put him oft with the derivation, when he wants the meaning of a 
word. Etymology, he will always impress upon their minds, is only a 
means to an end ; and, if it does not help them to the signification of a 
difiScult word, and that in such a manner as to make it a part of their mother 
tongue, their knowledge of prefixes and afiSxes is by no means a thing to be 
proud of. 

*' A good method of testing the pupils, whether they understand the meanings of 
the words they give in answer to the teacher's interrogations, is to require them to 
form sentences, into which they introduce, in their usual acceptations, derivatives 
from the roots that have been chiefly illustrated in the course of the lesson. 

The following is an example of this kind, copied verbatim from one of the slates 
in a National School. In this case the roots given were pell-o, port-o, and pon-o. 

"The enemy were compelled to retreat, but they instantly repelled the attack. 
Steam vessels are propeUed by steam. I reported yesterday to the committee, that 
the poor man needed support. In his deportment he was mild. I suppose he has a 
good disposition. I shall not report you, as 1 have been compelled to expose your 
conduct. Tea is exported from China, and imported to Great Britain. I propose 
that the business of the class be postponed till another day." 

This exercise, together with the oral instruction which the teacher will neces- 
sarily communicate in connection with it, will be found to assist the pupils mate- 
rially in embodying their ideas in language, and in leading them to thirdt — objects 
confessedly very difficult to be attained." 

Another point that calls for a word of caution is, that children ought in 
every way to be trained to appreciate as the best style of all '* the pure well 
of English undefiled;'* that hard words are only of value as a sort of sup- 
plement to our native vocabulary. 

" In teaching derivation, the Latin or Greek derivative should always be associated 
in the minds of the pupils with the simple Saxon or English term of similar import. 
To a pupil taught on this method the simple vocable "see" would form a nucleus (if 
it may be so expressed) for such classes of words as inspection, vision, intuition, optics, 
telescope, scepticism, amphitheatre, panorama, theory, &c. &c. It is with the design 
of affording assistance in this grouping of roots, and consequently families of words, 
that the small Index has been appended." 

It is only fair to add, that, though we have been speaking throughout of 
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cfaOdren of the middle and lower orders, we are folly of opinion, that this 
sabject is worthy of the attention of all parents and teachers, and more 
especially of those who have the cluurge of young ladies ; that in all cases 
the most yaloable and most indispensable part of a child's instruction, 
and that too which has the most direct bearmff npon his future religious 
knowledge, is a thorough acquaintance with the language of his country. 



i^tUtH of )3oo&i^. 

Thb readers of " The Englishman's Magazine" will be glad to see the 
Taluable series of papers entitled '* The Schoolmaster at Home,** now re- 
published with additions, under the title of Church Clavering, or The 
Schoolmaster J by the Rev, W. Chresley^ Prebendary of Lichfield, {Burns,) 
To those who are not acquainted with the excellent little periodical named 
above, the pleasure and the profit will be still greater to read, how Joseph 
Primer became a Church schoolmaster, and not a dissenting preacher ; and 
how in entering upon his new employment, he explained to bis neighbours 
the true object of education, and woo have a right to teach, and what ought 
to be taught ; and how a new boy was introduced, and the question ably 
discussed whether he should learn Latin ; and how Mr. Primer taught Geo- 
graphy, history, composition, &c. ; and how he talked with the arch- 
deacon about different systems of education ; and what happened to him in 
the end, and how his boys turned out. It is a great disappointment to us, 
that we are unable this month to enrich our pages with the passages we had 
marked for that purpose. We hope, however, that our reaaers ^iM procure 
this capital and well timed volume forthwith. 

There is no greater want in our schools, especially those for the lower 
orders, in this business-like, L. S. D., age, than a little good poetry, which 
'* has a tendency to give to the mind that healthful tone which pure air and 
open sunshine ^ve to the body.** *' We are not proposing to train up poets 
or sentimentabsts ; but to replenish the mind with bright and available 
materials, such as shall impart to it an abundance of intellectual wealth, and 
give it breadth and elevation ; and by these natural means exclude whatever 
IS frivolous, vulgar, selfish and sensual.** These quotations are from the 
preface to a small volume of Select Poetry for Children^ by Joseph Payne, 
(Relfe and Fletcher,) who has displayed sound judgment and considerable 
research in the compilation of a good — we will venture to say, English — 
book for boys and girls from six to twelve years of age. 

A like meed of praise may be bestowed upon a well- printed and most 
happily illustrated volume of original Fables ^ Classical Sketches , (fc, by a 
Clergyman^ just put forth under the direction of the General Literature and 
Education Committee of the S. P. C. K. A small book like this is worth a 
whole shelf of science made easy, which we should treat with more respect 
if it kept its proper place. 

Many a parochial or other schoolmaster might profit by Useful Hints to 
Teachers, published under the direction of the committee of the Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society, and containing, to a considerable extent, 
the result of actual experience in the working of their institution since its 
establishment in 1836. 

If any of our clerical friends is in want of a small book to put into the 
hands of his Sunday School Teachers, in order to give them a notion how to 
interest little ignorant children in their religious instructions by variety of 
questions and iUustrations, and so to develope the understanding as well as 
the memory, we beg to recommend Glenroch Sunday School (Seeley). 
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Sontment 

PROTBBT OF THB IBI8H CHUBCH AGAINST THB NATIONAL BOABO 

OF EDUCATION. 

In our number for January was inserted an Address from the Pri- 
mate of Ireland and eight other Irish Bishops on the above subject. 
This has been followed up by an appeal from the Committee of the 
Church Education Society, which they commence by expressing their 
anxious wish, not only from deference to the venerated prelates, whose 
names are attached to the communication referred to, but also from 
sincere conviction of the soundness of the advice they have tendered, 
to abstain from every exciting and irritating topic. They do not conceive, 
however, that they are acting inconsistently with this recommendatioD, 
when they repeat as distinctly as brevity will permit, the chief reasons 
which from the beginning have influenced them, and which now, after 
the experience of ten years, continue to influence them, more decidedly 
than ever, in withholding their concurrence from the National system 
of Education. In extracting some of these reasons we shall not 
run the risk of weakening them by any comments of our own, but 
simply remind any of our readers (if such a one there be) who may be 
disposed to regard with indifference what is taking place in the sister 
isltmd and united Church, 

" Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet." 

'' The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because of 
the constitution of the Board itself. Not only are the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church deprived of the trust committed to their hands by the legis- 
lature, of superintending National Education, but this superintendence is 
taken from them, for the purpose of being vested in a Board composed of 
persons, whose qualification for the office essentially consists in their being 
representatives of the most conflicting religious opinions. The principle 
thus practically acted on, that professors of all religions are e<iually fitted to 
guard and conduct the Education of the country, has a manifest tendency, 
by overlooking the distinctions of truth and error in a matter of such vital 
importance, to make them be overlooked in all, and thereby lead to that in- 
difference respecting any particular form of religion, which, at least in the 
vulgar mind, is almost identical with attachment to none. 

*' The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because, as 
a necessary consequence of tlie foregoing, it is impossible that any books for 
use in the Schools, bearing however indirectly on religious questions — and 
there are few that have not some connexion with that important subject— can 
receive their sanction, unless by the suppression of various points of Divine 
truth, essential perhaps in the estimation of some, but set aside because dis- 
pleasing to others. 

'* The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because the 
sacred Scriptures are not permitted to be used in the Schools during the 
hours of united or general instruction. They are far from wishing the Holy 
Bible to be employed as a mere school book, for the purpose of teaching 
spelling and reading, — the rules of the Church Education Society expressly 
forbid it,-— but believing as they do, that the inspired volume was given to 
be the rule of faith and practice to every one, to whom its existence as a re- 
velation from God becomes known, they conceive that no system of Educa- 
tion can be sound in principle, or prove beneficial in its results, which exempts 
any portion of the ])upils it admits into its Schools, from instruction therein. 
Whatever such a system may be, as regards those whom it permits to receive 
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siftdi instruction, it is essentiftUy defective as regards those whom it permits 
to refuse it. 

*^ The Committee are well aware that the Scriptures may, according to 
the present regulations of the Board, he read in the National Schools at spe- 
cified times ; hat this cannot be done during school hours, or whilst the 
School is assembled eu such. It is only allowed where the condition b ob« 
serred, of giving notice to those chUdren to withdraw whose parents object — 
a condiition which the Committee cannot reconcile with their convictions of 
their doty, inasmuch as the principle on which such objections rest involves 
a practical indignity to the word of God. And they cannot feel themselves 
justified in sanctioning such an indignity, where the nature of the case for- 
bids them to rebuke it Nor can they consent, in their capacity of Patrons 
and Managers of Schools, to enforce and carrv into effect the discipline of 
the Churcn of Rome in restricting the use of the inspired writings. 

" The Committee are also aware that some volumes of Scripture lessons 
have been compiled and published by the Board for use in its Schools ; but 
the Committee cannot better convey ther opinion respecting the character of 
these volumes, than in the lang^uage whicn in anticipating such a publica- 
tion, the Bishops of the Church employed in 18S2. — They state, that ' they 
cannot too strongly express their conviction, that no selection of Scripture 
will be agreed to by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy which will exhibit to the 
youthfid mind a correct standard of faith and practice — and set forth the 
right of every man to possess, and inculcate the duty of every man devoutly 
to read and examine tne Scriptures — ^not indeed to the superseding of {mis- 
toral instruction, but in despite of the usurped, authority of ecclesiastical 
rolers.' The Committee fully believe that this anticipation has been more 
than realized — the Scripture extracts being in truth not merely defective as 
a standard of faith and practice, but evincing throughout a manifest leaning 
on the part of the compilers, to the peculiar errors of the Romish Church. 
Such as they are, however, it is not incumbent on the patrons of the Schools 
supported by the Board, to use them. Nor are the patrons permitted to re- 
quire all the children to read them ; the use of the Scripture Lessons being 
now placed [See sixth Report of the Commissioners, section 25.] under the 
same restrictions as the use of the sacred volume itself. 

'* The Committee cannot co-operate with the National Board, because they 
believe that, even if they could lay aside their other objections to it, it is, in 
its practical working, calculated to widen the breach already existing be- 
tween the several oilers of religion in the country. The system of Educa- 
tion adopted by the Board, does not even profess to efiect an union of the 
children of different religious denominations in its Schools, in the sense in 
which such an union would be chiefly desirable, namely, in receiving 
religious instruction. The principle on which the system is founded, is to 
combine them in receiving secular instruction, separating them where 
religion is coneemed— thus making more apparent than ever, the diversity 
of religious belief, and impressing the minds of the children with the idea, 
that however they may look upon each other as feUow citizens, they cannot 
regard each other ssfeUow Christians, who hold in common any principles 
of revealed truth. 

"Even such an union as the Board does profess to aim at, it has failed in 
attaining. It has not succeeded in procuring the attendance of the children 
of the Uhurch (as is exemplified in the Diocese of Cork, where, in all the 
Schools connected with the Board, there are not more than eight Church 
children), and though considerable numbers of Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian chUdren are m its Schools, yet, these different denominations are not 
to be found to any extent in the same Schools. Separate Schools are 
established for each, in many cases in the same parishes, throughout the 

o 
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coantrr. In this way the Board is enabled to take credit for baying eata- 
blished a system of Education, which the various religious bodies have 
approyed — while in truth the children of these yarious bodies are divided 
more effectually than ever, and a system of separate Education is virtually 
carried on.** 

Meanwhile, we are glad to hear that the members of the Church are 
working as well as protesting, and that 

** Hitherto, notwithstanding every discouragement with whieh the Society 
has had to contend, its labours have been greatly blessed. Diocesan 
Societies have been established in the Dioceses of Ardagh — Armagh — 
Gashel and Emly — Clogher — Clonfert and Kilmacduagh — Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross — Derry — ^Down and Connor and Dromore — ^Elphin — ^Fems — 
Glandelagh — KUdare — KiUalla and Achonry — KiUaloe and Kilfenora — 
Kilmore — Leighlin — Limerick — Lismore — Ossory — Raphoe, and Tuam. 
Connected with these branches, and with the Society, there are now 1219 
Schools, attended by 69,643 children, of whom a proportion of more than 
one-third consists of the children of Roman Catholic and Dissenting parents. 
These children receive a really united education— an education in which 
no essential principle is sacrificed to secure the union — ^in which, on the 
contrary, religion is itself the bond of union, and the Bible recognised as 
the source of the best and most enduring knowledge." 
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The RegUtration Act and Baptitm. 
—The following is a statement of the 
number of baptisms in one populous 
parish, viz., the parish of Bethnal-green, 
for the three years preceding the Regis- 
tration Act, compared with the first three 
years since its enactment. 



A.D. Bapdsmt 

1835 849 

1836 836 

1837 1,131 



2,816 



A.D. Baptimi 

1838 670 

1839 691 

1840 664 

2,045 



Here we have in one parish alone a de- 
crease in the number of baptisms to the 
extent of 771 in three years, or 257 a- 
year, although the parish has increased 
in population about 10,000 since 1835. 

Crime and Education, -^ From sta- 
tistics collected by us during the past 
year, it appears that at* the various as- 
sizes and sessions for this county and 
city, held In the year, 476 prisoners have 
been placed on the calendar for trial. 
Of these there were but two of superior 
education, while no less than 204 could 
neither read nor write ! Of those who 
could read and write well, there were 
but 20, and read well 5; whilst 121 



could read but imperfectly, and 121 
read and write imperfectly. The re- 
maining three did not appear. Surety 
these facts bear witness, far more effici- 
ently than any laboured argument, to 
the necessity of educating — morally and 
religiously educating— ^he lower orders, 
as the only practicable remedy for that 
fearful amount of crime which now 
stalks through the land — unchecked by 
police or other stringencies — ^punished, 
but not prevented, by the rigors of the 
prison-house. — Worceiter Herald. 

Crime and Confirmation, — ^Forthe fol- 
lowing statement we are indebted to a 
very interesting Sketch of the Norwood 
Schoolit by the Rev. J. Brown, who has 
taken the trouble to make inquiries of 
the chaplains of various gaols and peni- 
tentiaries respecting the proportion of 
their inmates who have been confirmed. 
The result, indeed, is most striking, espe- 
cially with regard to the females. It 
should be premised, that the whole num- 
ber of prisoners in the gaol is not here 
given, but only of those of whom the 
point was ascertained. The chaplains of 
Newgate, Horsemonger Lane, the Peni- 
tentiary (Millbank), the Parkhurst prison 
(Isle of Wight), tfnd of the gaols of Ik^es- 
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ter and Worcester, report in general ments, printed by order of the House of 
terms that few have been confirmed. Commons :— 



GAOL. 



B0dfotd 

BedfanlPenitentiaiy. . . . 
Brixton House of Cor. . . 

Deiby 

Dorchesier 

Exeter 

Exeter Bridewell 

Herefoxd 

Lewes 

lincohi 

liverpool Borough .... 

Maidstone 

Monmoath 

NorthamptoD in one year 

Norwich Caatle 

New PriMn, Clerkenwell 
Nottiogfaam Town .... 

Oxlbrd 

Shrewsbujy in 3 months 

Springfield 

Wakefield, confined for 
late disturbances .... 

Warwick 

Warwick House of Cor. 

York Castle 

Z 

Total 



^i 


1 


ot 
rxned. 


No 
Prisoi 


§ 




81 





1 
99 


60 


14 


86 


70 


9 


61 


70 


11 


59 


1S8 


53 


85 


106 


84 


79 


114 


40 


74 


93 


16 
8p.ct 


77 


U 


9 


5 


60 


89 


31 


306 


154 


59 


10 


none 


10 


638 


308 


.430 


89 


15 


74 


24 


4 


90 


69 


9 


M 


90 


88 


66 


388 


46 


237 


349 


47 


195 


68 


9 


54 


46 


8 


48 


44 


5 


89 


56 


19 


87 


48 


8 


40 



3656 I 794 



1863 



PsiflTfcNTXABIKS FOB FbMAXJIS 



No. 1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
6 



No. of 


Con- 


Inoiatea. 


finned. 


34 


4 


about 5 


in every 


44 


6 


97 


11 


about 9 


in e\'ery 


81 


1 


196 


99 



Not 
Con- 
firmed. 

30 
100 

38 

86 
10 

30 

174 



From the above numbers, then, cor- 
rectly ascertained, it appears that there 
are 2852 inmates in 81 prisons and 
penetentiaries, of whom ttoo ifumtand 
and tkirtif-Mx have not been confinned. 

ReUUwe numben of Children in Church 
ami DiufmUng Day-ichooU — ^A summary 
of the returns for all the Enf^lish coun- 
ties, taken from the parliamentary docu- 





Total of Chil- 


Portion of the 




dren under 


preceding In 




daily 


Instroc- 


Schools esta- 


CottDtlCS 


tlon. 




blished by Dis- 
senteri. 


Bedford 


• ■ ■ 


6,632 


• ■ V 


285 


Berks 


■ •■ 


16,574 


• • ■ 


120 


Buckingham 


■ • • 


10,834 


■ • * 


42 


Cambridge 


• ■ • 


15,269 


• « • 


343 


Chester 


• • • 


32,139 


• •■ 


1,308 


Cornwall ... 


• • • 


31,629 


• • ■ 


249 


Cumberland 


• • • 


21,531 


9 • m 


225 


Derby 


• • • 


21,508 


• • • 


334 


Devon 


• • ■ 


54,971 


■ • a 


1,076 


Dorset 


■ ■ • 


18,158 


• • • 


894 


Durham 


• • ■ 


30,656 


• ■ • 


550 


Essex 


• • • 


32,977 


• • • 


1,235 


Gloucester 


• • • 


32,274 


• ■• 


1,272 


Hereford ... 


• •• 


8,815 


• ■ • 


218 


Hertford ... 


• « • 


14,752 


■ • • 


433 


Huntingdon 


• •• 


5,805 


■ • • 


153 


jvent • 


• « • 


53,321 


• • B 


844 


Lancaster ... 


• ■ • 


97,534 


• • « 


9,284 


Leicester ... 


• •• 


19,267 


• • 


283 


Lincoln 


• • • 


38,124 


■ • ■ 


413 


Middlesex... 


• ■ ■ 


101,220 


• • • 


9,747 


Monmouth 


• • • 


6,645 


• •• 


136 


Norfolk 


• • • 


35,128 


• • ■ 


590 


Northampton 


• • • 


18,295 


■ • ■ 


392 


Northumberland 


24,582 


• • * 


461 


Nottingham 




21,439 


• • • 


1,134 


Oxford 




15,939 


• ■ * 


637 


Rutland 




2.701 


»•• 


12 


Salop 




19,179 


■ • ■ 


580 


Somerset ... 




35,891 


• • ■ 


1,260 


Southampton 




38,733 


■ ■ ■ 


1,562 


Stafford 




35,710 


• • • 


2,079 


Suffolk 




28,642 


• •• 


390 


Surrey 




4.5,915 


• • ■ 


2,146 


Sussex 




32,877 


• ■ • 


1,637 


Warwick ... 




26,041 


a • ■ 


1,116 


Westmoreland 




7,256 


• • ■ 


795 


Wilts 




20,375 


■ • • 


285 


Worcester... 


• • • 


17,858 


■ • • 


1,000 


York, East Riding 


20,406 


• ■ • 


257 


City and Ainsty 4,324 


*•• 


555 


North Riding 


22,825 


• • • 


387 


West Riding 


73,932 


• ■ « 


2,170 



Total 



1,222,137 



48,470 



Out of nearly one million and a quar- 
ter of children receiving daily instruc- 
tion, less than fifty thousand are sup- 
plied with schools by the Dissenters; not 
a twenty-fifth part of the whole. — Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 

Jan. 20, 1848. 



1 Adams Joh. 

2 Bashforth Joh. 

3 Gray Trin. 

4 Campbell Joh. 

6 Sargent Trin. 

6 Gruggen Joh. 

7 Howes Pet. 

8 Twining Trin. 

9 Goodeve Joh. 

10 Brown, W Joh. 

11 Goodwin Corp. 

12 Rohrs Jes. 



1 Cockle Joh. 

2 Bulmer Joh. 

SHallet Emm. 

4 Bamicoat Joh. 

5 Elton Sid. 

6 Yarranton Sid. 

7 Frere, C Corp. 

8 Brodie Trin. 

9 Cartmell Pemb. 

lOMadeod Trin. 

11 Jowett Joh. 

12Gell Trin. 

13 De Gez Pemb. 

14 Tanqueray Pemb. 

15 Crawshaw Trin. 

16 Lang Magd. 

17 Watherston Joh. 

1 Hodgkinson ... Chr. 

2 Blackburn, J . . . . Pemb. 
8 Glover Clare. 

4 Kershaw Trin. 

5 Dodgson Pet. 

6 Cook, E Tr.H. 

7 D'Oyly Trin. 

8 Holcombe Joh. 

9 Crossland Sid. 

lOPiggott Trin. 

11 Taylor, J Trin. 

12 Gibson, W. L. Trin. 

13 Charlesworth Joh. 

14 Garland Joh. 

InfamX Of7>Aan.^^/t<in.^-Tbi8 interest- 
ing instituion, established in July, 1827, 
for the reception of bereaved and desti- 
tute children under seven years of age, 
wherever resident, especially those who 
are respectably descended, has just had 
roofed in its permanent asylum at Wan- 



WRANGLBRS. 

13 Delghton Qu. 

14 Spencer Sid. 

15 Giffoid Joh. 

16 Coombe, T Trin. 

17 Lewis, W. S. ... Trin. 

18 Ansted Chr. 

19 Christopher .... Jes. 

20 Jones, W Trin. 

21 WiUiams Sid. 

22 Postlethwaite... Pet. 

23 Chance Trin. 

24 Harris, R. D. ... Trin 

SENIOR OFTIMm. 

18 Elliot Trin. 

19 James, J. C .'. Joh. 

20 Symons Joh. 

21 Smyth Cath. 

22 Money Trin. 

23 Knight Joh. 

24 Smith, R. M. ... Qu. 

25 Wood, T. L. ... Trin. 

26 Farthing Cath. 

27Coode Trin. 

28Boteler Joh. 

29 Southwood Emm. 

30 Burgess Trin. 

31 Brown, D.^ Trin. 

32 Burbury \IEj\' Joh. 

33 Naylor ) Trin. 

34 Cole, J Jon. 



25Foggo 

36 Atkinson 

27 Drew 

28 Haidcastle 

29 Kemp 

30 Brown, T.K. ... 

31 Hackman 

32Pix 

33 Fitz-Herbert 

34 Male, 

35 Perram 



jiEq. 



Job. 

Trin. 

Job. 

Pet. 

Corp. 

Chr. 

Trin. 

Emm. 

Joh. 

Chr. 

Clare. 



Zh Orris Corp. 

36 Vabrent Pet. 

37 Andrews) -.„ Pemb. 
38Bunyan )^^' "CoTp. 

39 Cox Pemb. 

40 Alston ) jp Joh. 

41 Babington, C. \ ^^' Joh. 

42 Hue Pemb. 

43 Copping 1 g. Trin. 

44 Ripping J ''^•- Joh. 

45 Blackburn, R Trin. 

46 Cobbold Pet. 

47 Farr ) ^^ Pemb. 
48Raynbird)'^^- " Chr. 

49 Ritchie Trin. 

50 Druce Pet. 

51 Peacock Trin. 



JUKIOB 0PTIMB8. 

15 Young Trin. 

16 Grignon, R.S. Trin. 

l7Bicknell Trin. 

18 Lewes Trin. 

19Martell Joh. 

20 Dickinson Trin. 

21 Blomefield Trin. 

22' Darnbrough ] Pet. 

23 Hoare, G. T. t^q. Joh. 

24 Johnson f Trin. 

25 Bullock ) «. Caius. 

26 Carpenter i'^^* Joh. 

27 Mills, W. ....... Joh. 

28 Becher Jes. 



29 MargetU Clare. 

30 Wingfield Joh. 

31 Crook Pemb. 

32 Beck Corp. 

33 Amott ) -, Emm. 

34 Bentinck f ''^- Trin. 

35 Hutchinson ... Corp. 

36 Cooke, W Tr. H. 

37 Girling Joh. 

38 Pitman ......... Chr. 

39 Pidcock Corp. 

40 Molesworth,P.W.Joh. 

41 Slater, E. B. ... Joh. 



stead. It takes care of the fatherless 
infant, till he is seven years of age ; other 
institutions provide for him afterwards. 
There are at present on the foundation 
187 children. There have been 422 
from the commencement. 
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Exeter Dioee$an Board of RducaHon, — 
A genenl meeting of the Board wis held 
at the Chapter-hoase, on Taeaday week, 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the Chair. Among the no- 
blemen and gentlemen present were Lord 
Clinton, Lord Conrtenay, M.P., the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Exeter, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Moore Stevens, the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Barnes, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Bifartin, the Rev. Canon Bartho- 
lemew, the Rev. Canon Rogers, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Goulburn, Rev. Prebendaries Hole, 
Medley, and Luney, and most of the cler- 
gy of thedtyand its immediate neigh' 
boorhood. Lord Courtenay read an ela- 
borate and interesting report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee daring the 
past year, which was approved and un- 
animously adopted. Mr. Seijeant Goul- 
burn was elected Vice-President of the 
Board, on the motion of the Very ^ev. 
the Dean of Exeter, seconded by Arch- 
deacon Stevens. Mr. Goulburn acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred on him in 
appropriate terms, remarking that his 
own experience in courts of justice, 
which was of some duration, had con- 
vinced him, that in exact proportion to 
the amount of Christian instruction im- 
parted to any individual, would be the 
soundness of his principles and the ho- 
nesty and morality of his life. The at- 
tention of the meeting was specially 
directed by the Lord Bishop to the noble 
author of the report. His Ix)rdship 
observed, that every one would agree 
that the society was deeply indebted to 
Lord Courtenay for his uniform atten- 
tion to its concerns — an attention the 
more valuable, in consideration of the 
many important duties by which his 
time was taken up. Thanks were voted 
at the conclusion to the Lord Bishop by 
acclamation. 

Wmehetter Dioeetan Board, — The 
Quarterly Meeting was held on Thurs- 
day the 5th ult. in the Chapter House. 
A report was read of the examination 
of the Southampton Diocesan Church 
School, drawn up by the Rev. J. Keble 
and the Rev. W. Orger, by which it ap- 
peared that they had examined the pupils 
separately, in the Scriptures, the Church 
Catechism, Latin {Cicero de Seneetute), 
first book of Euclid, Arithmetic, and 
English History. The report concludes 
with the following important remark : — 
"Our impressions on the whole were 



moat favourable both from the matter 
and manner of the boys in general : and 
we consider the result of our inspection 
very satisfiulory as an instance of the 
well working of these Diocesan Church 
Schools, especially in that one great ob- 
ject proposed by them — instruction in 
biblical knowledge." A report was also 
read of the examination, undertaken at 
the request of the proprietor, Mr. H. 
Mace, of the Fareham Commercial School, 
which is in union with the Diocesan 
Board, and which was conducted by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hoare and the 
Rev. Wm. Nicholson, assisted by the 
Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart. Between 
£500 and £600 have now been voted by 
the Diocesan Board since it first came 
into operation (two years ago) for the 
purpose of promoting the building of 
parochial schools — a very small part of 
the designs contemplated by the Board. 
In regard to the inspection of parochial 
schools, we are informed there is every 
probability of the Diocesan Board being 
able to secure the services of the Inspec- 
tor of the National Society in the course 
of the ensuing summer. 

Liverpool CoUegiate IrutituUon.'—ThM 
Institution, of which we gave a short 
account in our last number, was opened 
on the 7th ult. in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, and under circumstances 
which cannot fail to impart the highest 
gratification to all who value the bless- 
ings of sound Scriptural education, com- 
bined with useful learning. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid about two years 
since by Lord Stanley ; and for beauty 
of form and elegance of design the struc- 
^ture reflects the highest credit on all who 
'have taken part in its erection. The 
fact is, moreover, worthy of record, that 
the munificent sum of £24,000 was libe- 
rally subscribed by the inhabitants ; and 
that although £4,000 were granted by 
the late radical corporation towards the 
founding of the Mechanics' Institution, 
the CoUegiate Institution has been 
brought to its completion without any 
public grant whatever. On the platform 
'were seated large numbers of the clergy 
and gentry of the town. About half- 
past one o'clock the Mayor entered, ac- 
companied by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, the Rev. the Rectors of the 
parish, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Sir Howard Douglas, M. P., Mr. 
J. W. Patten, M.P., and many other 
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distinguiBhed clergy and laity. It was 
intended that the inaugural addreu 
should be delivered by Lord Stanley, the 
patron of the institution ; but in conse- 
quence of his Lordship having been ob- 
liged to attend upon Her Majesty at 
Windsor, that duty devolved upon the 
Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, who dis- 
charged it in such a manner as to com- 
xnand the unqualified approbation of all 
present. We had intended to have in- 
serted the address as reported in The 
TimeSt but our readers will be much bet- 
ter pleased to hear that an authorized 
edition has been published by Murray. 

WeUi Training College. — It has been 
found expedient to midLC a few altera- 
tions, llie charge for pupils has been 
raised, for all new comers, to £25 per 
annum, in order to carry out the 
principle of making the institution self- 
supporting. Considering, too, the diffi- 
culty of pledging pupils to enter upon a 
course of life for which they may be in- 
competent, or to which they may be dis- 
inclined, it has been determined to dis- 
pense with the pledge hitherto required 
on admission, except in the case of exhi- 
bitioners. The care of house-lceeping 
has been placed under the management 
of a bursar resident in the house. In 
one important respect this Training In- 
stitution is a pattern to many others, 
viz. in the number of exhibitions. There 
are now in the college four exhibitioners 
at £10 per annum, and others are pro- 
mised as follow : — by the 
Diocesan Board ... 6 at £13 per an. 
Dean and Chapter 4 at £12 lOt. per an. 
SpecialCommissary 5 at £ 1 per an. 

Ditto 10at£ 5 peran. 

Honorary Principal 1 at £ 1 5 per an. 

Medical Collegiate InsHtution.^The 
truly noble and munificent benefactor of 
mankind, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wilson 
Wameford, has placed in the hands of 
Wm. Sands Cox, Esq., the founder of 
the Royal School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, at Birmingham, the sum of £1 ,000, 
in furtherance of the intended institution, 
for the board, lodging, moral and religious 
care of Medical and Surgical students. 
A sum of £50 has also been presented 
by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of Oxford, 
for the same purpose, and we under- 
stand that a letter on this subject from 
the pen of this highly talented and ac- 
complished scholar, will be shortly sub- 
mitted to the noble patrons and friends 
of the School. 



Eton College /mproMmmlj. —- Chair- 
man, the Right Honorable Lord LytUe- 
ton. The principal object proposed is a 
great improvement in the manner of 
lodging the boys on the foundation, by 
which the elder certainly, and, it is 
hoped, all the bo3rs will be lodged in se- 
parate rooms, and have opportunities of 
private study. Such an improvement 
will be doubly valuable ; it will remove 
the objections of parents to benefit by the 
ro3fal foundations of Henry VI., and will 
considerably decrease the expenses im- 
posed on parents by their endeavours to 
remedy some of the inconveniences of 
the present system. There are other 
objects also proposed, by which the 
whole school will profit ; e.g. a large, con- 
venient, and accessible room within the 
college walls for the library ; a room for 
the examination of the candidates for the 
prizes in modem languages given by 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, 
and for the scholarships founded by the 
Duke of Newcastle; additional school- 
room; apartments for two assistant 
masters ; and pupil rooms for the tutors 
in mathematics and modern languages, 
within the college walls. These objects 
will, if attained, promote the studies and 
discipline of the school, and add to the 
beauty of the college fabric. They will 
require an expenditure of about £20,000, 
of which above half is subscribed ; the 
College of Eton and its members includ- 
ing the head mastera, have subscribed 
£4,000 ; King's College and its members, 
ab-eady above £2,000. 

Orammar School at Rugdey.-^On the 
12th ult., a meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Rugeley, for the purpose of 
presenting to the Rev. Thomas Bonney, 
M.A., a testimonial of respect, purchased 
by a subscription entered into by young 
men educated by the reverend gentleman 
at the Free Grammar School, Rugeley, 
and by their parents and friends, as a 
token of their respect, esteem, and gra- 
titude, for his ability, zeal, and fidelity 
and for the examplary manner in which 
he had conducted the school since his 
appointment as master, more than six- 
teen years ago. The testimonial con- 
sisted of a set of the Regent's edition ot 
the " Delphin Classics," in 139 volumes, 
superbly bound in rich gilt calf, by Mr. 
Walten, of Rugeley. On the fint vo- 
lume was inlaid a silver presentation 
plate, handsomely enchased, and bear- 
ing a suitable inscription. Mr . Bonney, 
with feelings of deep emotion, expressed 
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hia gratification on receiving this proof 
of the gratefal attachment of his pupils, 
and the deep anxiety he felt to discharge 
fiuthfolly the responsibUitiesand the da- 
tics of his oflSce. 

H&me and CoUmitU Infant School 
Society. — Amended ReguUtHom. " (1.) 
Experience having shewn hov7 inade- 
quately the vrork of training teachers 
can be acooniplished in fifU^ v^eeks. 
they are now required to reside twenty 
weeks to secure a recommendation, the 
charge remaining as before, eight shil- 
Sngs a-week for board, lodging, &c. 
(4.) The retam of teachers to the Instl- 
tntion contributing greatly to their im- 
provement, the committee agree to al- 
low all teachers who have been regularly 
trained there, to re-enter for one month 
at a charge of £1 only, whether the mo- 
ney is paid by the teachers or from 
school ftinds. (7.) As the influence 
and care of a female are essential to the 
well-being of an infimt school, unmar- 
ried men are not trained m the Institu- 
tion. (10 ) Nursery governesses, upper 
housemaid!^ or teachers for superior 
schools, to be received for any period 
that may be wished, not less than one 
month, and charged five shillings a-week 
for instruction only, or £1 a-week if the 
parties board and lodge in the house 
specially ^>pointed for them." — Lati 
Report. 

Arnold Jftfmorial.— The Committee 
have resolved to erect a mural tablet to 
his memory in the chapel at Rugby, at a 
eost not exceeding £200. To institute, 
with the pennission of the respective 
authorities, two scholarships to be held 
by boys at Rugby school, and two histo- 
fkal scholarships at Oxford, to be open 
to members of both universities. These 
•diofaushlps to be held in the first in- 
anoe by Dr. Arnold's sons in sucession.-*- 
Secretary of the committee, the Rev. 
A. C. Stanley, University College Ox- 
ford. 

OrotvenorSchoois, CAeMir».-^TheMar- 
qnis and Marchioness of Westminster, 
with the Bishop of Chester, Earl and 
Countess Grosvenor, Lord Belgrave, 
Lord and Lady Parker, Lord Robert 



Grosvenor, and the clergymen resident 
in the neighbourhood of Eaton Hall, at- 
tended the annual examination of the 
scholars educated at the Grosvenor 
schools established through the munifi- 
cence of the noble Marquis and Mar- 
chioness. The prizes were awarded by 
the Marquis and Marchioness personally 
to the young persons who had distin- 
guished themselves in their learning. 
As is usual,, an excellent dinner of what 
is termed " old English fare" was pro- 
vided at the expense of the noble Mar- 
quis. 

A new School propo$ed, not before it U 
wanted.-^ln the extensive parish of 
Oldham in Lancashire, which contains a 
population of 60,000, and where now 
only about 130 children are receiving 
public daily education, it is proposed to 
establish new day and Sunday schools. 
A site, estimated at £1000, has been 
given by Earl Howe, and £25 by Her 
M^esty the Queen Dowager. Accom- 
modation vnll be provided for 300 boys, 
300 girls, and 200 infants. 

Ireland. — The National Bdueational 
Que$tion.-*~ The Very Rev. Dr. Henry 
Newland, who has been recently elevat- 
ed by the present Government to the 
deanery of Ferns, in the course of a re- 
ply to an address of congratulation pre- 
sented to him by his parishioners, gives 
the following sound advice to his coun- 
trymen:— "As to education, the true 
and safe doctrine seems to be toleration, 
but not support of error ; maintainance 
of truth, and a suitable provision for its 
promotion. That the Church, which is 
indebted for its revival to the Scriptures^ 
and can only exist by their circulation, 
should not have the encouragement of 
the State for teaching them, is a subject 
at once for humiliation and prayer. May 
our individual exertions exhibit how 
highly we value our principles. May 
our personal sacrifices be our public tes- 
timony of the sincerity of our profes- 
sions. Thus only can the force of our 
example show that we support in prac- 
tice what we profess In theory, and per- 
form ouraelves what we expect othen to 
do, and censure them for not doing." 
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CHILDREN MORE CAPABLE OF RELIGION THAN 

ADULTS. 

(It IS not At all improbable, that tome of our readers may deem this paper too 
like a sermon. We flatter ourselves, however, that the migoritj of our Subscribers, 
intending to have the volume bound at the end of the year, are best pleased when 
vre speak freely of the deeper principles that lie at the foundation of the science to 
which this Journal is devoted. At all events, such thoughts as the following sup- 
ported the Editor in an educational undertaking of no ordinary difficulty, and helped 
him tiiroQgh the thousand drudgeries of school-keeping ; — indeed, made it a pleasant 
employment to study, by the half hour, the quietest method of collecting slates, or 
the moral importance of economising slate-pencils. He is by no means certain that 
this prefiace and ([uari apology might not have been better spared. But let it pass.] 

It was not a little matter tbat could disturb the serenity of Jesus 
Christ. On one occasion, however. He was " much displeased," and 
with His chosen disciples too, and that for what many persons might be 
disposed to regard as, at the worst, a mere error in judgment. The 
drcnmstances are well known : — While He was expounding to his dis- 
ciples some of the most difficult points in the law of Moses, and arming 
diem against the insidious questions of the Pharisees, the people brought 
mto Him some young children, or " infants" (St. Luke xviii, 15) of so 
tender an age, that He presently afterwards took them up in his arms. 
lliey brought them to Him " that he should touch them," i. e., as ex- 
plained by the context, give them His blessing by laying his hands on 
them, and so recognise them in a religious way as belonging to Him, 
and confer upon them some spiritual benefit. The disciples, however, 
thinking in all probability that their Master was better employed in 
answering hard questions, and that mere infants were beneath His no- 
tice as a teacher come from heaven — that His concern was with adults 
and not with babes, "rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it He was much displeased" — displeased not only at the act, 
but BtiD more, as is shown in the solemnity of the command and remark 
that followed, at the spirit and tone of mind that gave rise to sueh an act. 
He immediately exclaimed, " Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God." And then, pro- 
ceeding according to His custom to strike at once at the very root of 
the error. He added in His most solemn phrase, " Verily I say unto 
yon. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein." And, displaying His regard for little children 
by action as well as in word, '* He took them up in His arms, and laid 
His hands upon them, and blessed them." 

How striking on this occasion the contrast between the disciples and 
their Divine Master. It is not merely, though this is something to the 
point, that Jesus was a lover of little children, and that they were wont 
to gath^ round Him in His public ministrations, and that in the very 
temple — ^in the presence of the chief priests and scribes, they cried out, 
" Hosanna to the Son of David ! " It is not merely one among ten 
thousand instances of (if we may so speak) amiability on His part. Nor 
is it merely that He admitted those whom they repelled ; for of this we 
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have other instancea on record, where, however, we do not ci^ad that He 
was much displeased with His own disciples, or that he paused to lay 
down a great principle of universal application, — the very opposite to 
that which had led them astray. 

Theirs was an error as common in every age as it is opposed to the 
very genius of our holy religion. We cannot, however, be too thank- 
ful for the revelation thereby elicited, of the mind of Jesus upon a point 
of paramount importance in education, viz., how He regards little chil- 
dren with reference to the kingdom of God. 

The great truth, then, expressly taught by the Redeemer himself^ Is, 
that children, as such, are better adapted for admission into God's king- 
dom or church than adults. So far from increase of years, with all the 
accompanying knowledge, and experience, and development of mind, 
being (as some persons are apt to imagine) a necessary condition, it is 
not. even an advantage ; nay, it is a positive disadvantage — so much so, 
that an adult must come back to be a child again, and receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, or he cannot enter therein at all. We say 
not, that children are more religious than adults, but that they are more 
susceptible of religion, and upon the whole more likely to receive it 
when properly presented to them. Nor do we say, that adults may not 
render more acceptable worship ; in this respect, however, we men are 
too apt to undervalue the capabilities of children, or rather, perhaps, to 
overrate our own ; forgetting that if in their case 

" some tones be false or low. 

What are all prayers beneath 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 

Half the deep thought they breathe ? 

" In His own words we Christ adore. 

But angels, as we speak. 
Higher above our meaning soar, 

Than we o'er children weak. 

" And yet His words mean more than they. 

And yet He owns their praise ; 
VThy should we think. He turns away 

From infants' simple lays?" 

We gladly acknowledge, that adults may do better service in advancing 
the interests of His kingdom. We do not deny, that the experience 
which years bring, and the fullest developement of intellect, are talents 
which may be, as they ought to be, turned to greatest account in reli- 
^on. But we do affirm, upon the authority of Christ himself, that a 
child is better adapted for admission into the church, as more capable 
of, and more disposed to religion, than an adult ; that, so far, at least, 
the advantage is on the side of the former. 

As this may have a somewhat startling sound in the ears of some per- 
sons, especially those who have been misled by what is called the spirit 
of the age to set an inordinate value upon intellect, let us examine the 
question more in detail, and compare in the leading points of religion 
the capability of the child with that of the adult. 

• St. Matthew eh. xviii, v. 1—14 ; x, 42. St. Mark ix, 33—42 ; x, 13 — 16. St 
Luke xvii, 1, 2. 
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The passage of Holy Scripture to which we are more immediately 
xeferring (St. Mark x, 13 — 16), has been selected by the Church as 
" the gospel" for the fiaptismal service in the case of Infants. Upon 
the strength of this passage, as compared with the general tenor of the 
Old and New Testaments, she bids the congregation " not to doubt but 
earnestly believe, that Christ will favourably receive any child of believ* 
ing parents brought in faith to the holy font ; that He will embrace 
him with the arms of His mercy ; that He will give unto him the bless* 
ing of eternal life, and make him partaker of His everlasting kingdom ;" 
and after assuring the godfathers and godmothers that Christ on His 
part will most surely keep and perform His promise, caUs upoir the 
child to promise by them as his sureties (until he come of age to take 
it upon himself ) that he will perform his part in the covenant, being 
the same promise that is made by those baptized in riper years. 

The question then is. Whether of the two, — the child or the adult, is 
the more capable of, or the better disposed towards, the things then 
promised ? 

What are they ? 

Repentance or renouncing of all sin ; 

Faith, or believing God's Holy Word and promises ; and 

Obedience, or doing God's commands. 

(1.) Renouncing of sin, viz., the Devil and all his works, the vain 
pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and 
the sinful lusts of the flesh. The question is, Whether of the two has 
the greater fear of doing wrong ? the greater sorrow at having done so ? 
the more sensitiveness to sin ? the simpler dread of the Devil and his 
works ? Whether of the two is most a slave to the world — its vain 
pomp and glory ? or most prone to the lusts of the flesh ? Which is most 
under the power of carnal or worldly lusts ? 

(2.) Then as to Faith, or simple belief in God's word. Do the ex- 
perience and associations of this world render man more or less disposed 
to believe in that which is spiritual and invisible ? Whether of the two 
— ^the untaught child, or the untaught adult, would you rather take in 
hand to persuade, that holy angels are " ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? " Which is the age 
of confidence — childhood or manhood ? Which can best say, " Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven ? " How shall a grown oian ever learn the 
meaning of the word " faith," without being first brought down, or 
brought back to the humility, simplicity, docility, and confidingness of 
a child ? And let no one be ready to say, ** Yes : but there is a certain 
amount of knowledge required." What does it amount to, that a 
chOd cannot attain to it ? What knowledge is necessary, but that of a 
few, simple, leading facts of revelation — the sort of information that 
very childhood thirsts after ? Who says, that intercourse with the world, 
or continual handling of the things of time and sense, dispose a man 
towards the better reception of these truths } — truths, which a child of 
tender age will receive more easily, as well as more practically, upon a 
mother's simple statement, than a scholar of mature growth upon a 
Butler's elaborate argumentation. No : '' out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings God hath ordained strength, and perfected praise.'/ 

n2 
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(3.) llien, again, as to Obedience ; Whether of the two has the ad- 
tantage here ? Which has the simpler, and therefore better notion of 
just doing as he is bidden ? — without inquiring the reason of the com- 
mand, or stopping to ask questions, or even thinking of the result ? 
Which is the quicker at evading or exphuning away a command, or the 
more calculating as to advantages and disadvantages, or the readier to 
balance between doing as much as he can, and as little as he dare ? 
Whether of the two would better answer to 8t. Peter's appeal to the 
saints, " as obedient children ?" 

We have chosen these points — Repentance, Faith, and Obedience, as 
the very things promised by us on our admission into Christ's Church, 
whether as children or adults, llie case will not be altered for the 
worse, if we regard religion as chiefly a matter of the affections — the 
faculties of earliest developement in a child ; if, with our Saviour and 
his Apostles, we sum up the whole of practical Christianity in one 
word — " love." For that is about the first lesson learned by an infant. 
Oh ! if our love to God were but as simple, as earnest, as devoted, as 
whole-hearted, as that of a child to its mother ! 

There is something remarkable, too, in the circumstance, that our 
Saviour, (if we may draw such an inference from the repeated and fear« 
fill warnings dropped by Him in the ordinary course of His teaching), 
displays quite as much fear of parents and others checking, as anxiety 
about their advancing, the progress of religion in a child's mind. 
" Take heed, that ye despise not one of these little ones that believe in 
me." " Whosoever shall offend [hinder, or obstruct] one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it \^ere better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea." On the other hand, " Whosoever shall receive one such 
little one in my name, receiveth me." 

Great as is the discrepancy between the doctrine of Christ and the 
prevalent impression even among Christians, it is satisfactory to observe 
how completely the Church in her authorized forms and symbols har- 
monizes with the former. She seems to make no account of mere age, 
except it be to hasten the time. " The Curates of every parish shall 
often admonish the people, that they defer not the Baptism of their 
Children longer than the First or Second Sunday next after their birth, 
or other Holyday fslling between, unless upon a great and reasonable 
cause to be approved by the Curate." No sooner is baptism adminis- 
tered than the sponsors are admonished, that " it is their parts and 
duties to see that the infant be taught so soon as he shall be able to 
learn what a solemn vow, promise, and profession he has made by 
them ;" and that they " are to take care that the chUd be brought to the 
Bishop to be confirmed by him [and so admitted to fiill communion] so 
soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and be further instructed in the Church Catechism set forth for 
that purpose." In all this the Church looks, not to age, but to the 
earliest period of suitable qualifications. 

We call then upon all parents and sponsors to take to themselves the 
fall comfort of this, and in humble faith to act accordingly. We wish 
to encourage them, not only to trust that their little ones may torn out 
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good Chrutiaiis hereafter, but to look hopefuUj for the fhiitt of the 
Spirit even in their early years. They wrong their children, and, what 
19 worse, their Saviour too as the great Head of the Church, in which 
He recognizee even infants as members, if they in any way treat their 
children as incapable of religion, or lead them to suppose that it is not so 
much expected of them as of older people ; if they cherish or give way 
to the feeling, that they will be at some future time more susceptible 
than they are now. No : we repeat, that they are in a better state for 
receiving the kingdom of God now than they are ever likely to be again ; 
that, so soon as they have mind enough for any intellectual exercise or 
moral discipline, they have mind enough for practical religion ; that the 
tendency of advance in years is from God and not to God ; that this 
world's associations will, rather, indispose them to faith; that a great 
proportion of its experience, as well as of the habits formed and prin- 
ciples imbibed, must be unlearned ; that in a word — ^and our blessed 
Redeemer's word too — they must at any age (and the greater the 
age, the more difficult the task) become children again — re-acquire 
some of the very characteristics of childhood, in order to enter His king- 
dom. Great indeed, then, is the encouragement to parents and sponsors, 
and to the Clergy also, to bring up all baptized children from their 
earliest years, as members of Chnst, children of God, and inheritors of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

" Yet now hear, O Jacob my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen ; 
Thus saith the Lord that made thee, and formed thee from the womb, 
which will help thee ; Fear not, O Jacob my servant, and thou, Jesurun, 
whom I have chosen. For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground ; I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine offspring ; and they shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the water-courses. One shall say, I am 
the Lord's ; and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob ; and 
another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname 
himself by the name of Israel." — Isaiah xliv, 1 — 5. 



ON CULTIVATING THE IMAGINATION OF POOR 

CHILDREN.— No. 2. 

My dear Sir, — I said in my last letter, that my observations were intended 
for the Masters and Mistresses of National and Middle Schools. I spoke 
generally, to indicate that I was not addressing myself chiefly to the 
teachers of boys and girls in the upper classes. But I was very far 
indeed from believing, that the subject did not belong to the Nursery 
and the Infant School. In pursuing it, I conceive that I ought to di- 
rect my first attention to them ; indeed the question, how we should 
cultivate the imagination of young children, will be quite sufficient for 
one letter. 

There may be some who think, that there is no faculty in children 
answering to that which we call imagination in adults. If it be so, the 
question is settled ; for I have certeinly no wish that a power should 
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be imparted to any creature, old or young, brute or human, which Ood 
has not seen fit to impart. Where there are indications of His will, it 
is our business to shape our course in conformity with them ; where 
there are none, we shall do better to be quiet.* But I do not think 
that any experienced and intelligent mother, however she may object to 
my principle, will rest her arguments against it upon this ground. 

Such a mother would be likely to say — " I have not the least doubt 
that this faculty is to be discovered, and is active, in children at a very 
early age. I have seen various measures and manifestations of it in my 
own ; some in every one of them. I never watched them for five minutes at 
play without finding that they were combining incidents, inventing plots, 
personating characters. And this is not less the case, though they have 
never heard about Arabian Princesses or European Fairies. The rail- 
road train, the man who sells the tickets, the passengers, the stoker, with 
the reports of collisions and explosions, are ample materials for the 
fancy to work upon, and to produce marvellous combinations and catas- 
trophes with chairs, tables, and rocking-horses* In general, my girls 
are much more apt, ingenious, and consistent in these inventions. The 
boys have a. sort of awkward truthfulness, mixed with something of 
scorn and incredulity, which leads them to confound the comic with the 
tragic, the actual with the ideal, to the great disturbance and mortifi- 
cation of their sisters. Still I have no doubt that the talent, such as it 
is, dwells in them also, perhaps even more strongly, though under a 
different form. And the only question is, ought we to treat it as our 
friend or our foe ? I am not for taking violent measures to suppress it. 
I do not think the suggestion in Miss Hannah More's Coelebs, about 
teaching geometry td romantic girls, is worth much in practice, however 
plausible it may look upon paper. But I do believe, that out of these 
youthful freaks grows up the habit of castle-building in after years ; and 
that this habit is unfavourable to steady attention, to converse with a 
world of real sorrows, and what is more serious still, to humility. Did you 
ever know a castle-builder who was not the centre of his own crea- 
tions ? They may be very benevolent ; he may distribute heaps of gold 
among poor relations, and may set the nations free which have been 
so fortunate as to fall under his government. But he is always the distri- 
butor and deliverer, and surely this cannot be healthful. I must think, 
therefore, in spite of your opinion, that it is my duty, by such simple 
and sober means as seem fitted for the particular character 1 am deal- 
ing with, to impose checks upon this imaginative tendency, and to call 
out others which will counteract it ; certainly not to supply it with sti- 
mulants." 

This is the kind of statement which I should look for from a person 
who had seen children, as well as thought about them. In general I 
agree with it heartily. I think that quick habit of imitation and com- 



* Of course I do not mean, that the absence of any indication of particular gifts in 
a child, would be a reason for leaving that child uneducated. If we know what 
powers belong to ordinary children in a healthy state, we have sufficient guidance ; 
nay, if we follow out especial tendencies, without reference to these, we shall in 
most cases do harm. 
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bination, that propensity for acting which has been described, very per- 
ilous. Such talents have been bestowed for an excellent use» and 
are capable of being turned to it ; but I cannot doubt that they require 
some strong sustaining and counteracting influences to give them a 
right direction, and to make them harmless. But where are these in- 
fluences to be sought ? It is confessed, that in t!ie most mercantile 
and prosaic condition of society, this faculty is still busy. And 
surely it is never more dangerous ; for the more we connect our femtasies 
with passing sights and objects, the more im])atient we become of the 
contrast between them and our actual experience. Queen Mab is more 
troublesome when she sets us dreaming about things which we see with 
our waking eyes, than when she transports us into a world of her own 
making. Can we then hope to rouse the reasoning faculties of a child, 
in order to correct these errors ? The experiment has been made with 
much diligence, especially in America. I leave those to judge of its 
success who have read Mr. Grallaudet's Book of the Soul, or the 
article on that and similar productions in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review. The Reviewer remarks very truly, that 
these apparent appeals to the intellectual and self-reflecting powers of 
the child, are in fact appeals to its fancy. May we then trust to the 
development of the child's reasoning faculties at a future stage of its 
life ? Surely every propensity which, if left to itself, is likely to be- 
come a habit, and an evil habit, requires that some discipline should be 
applied to it while it is growing ; and such discipline is especially ne- 
cessary in this case, if it be true, that the indulgence of these fancies de- 
stroys attention, and so prevents the formation of the intellect, which is 
looked to for its correction. Or, finally, is it possible so to occupy a child 
with the astonishing devices and feats of modem mechanism, that it 
shall not have need to seek for amusement in any excursions or inven- 
tions of its own ? Those who are acquainted with Miss Edgeworth's 
Harry and Lucy, to say nothing of the more elaborate works in which 
the theory of herself and her father is explained, will know how ably 
and ingeniously this scheme of education has been applied. It is greatly 
to Miss Edgeworth's honour, that she does not (like the persons of 
whom I was speaking just now) overlook that which is actually in chil- 
dren, for the sake of producing something which seems desirable. She 
recognizes this most important, most characteristic fact in the young 
creature's life, that it woNnsas ; and, as the achievements of the me- 
chanical genius among us are very wonderful, she supposes that they 
offer the natural and reasonable satisfaction of the craving for wonder 
which she has observed. Has it proved so ? The fact may be ascer- 
tained without much difficulty, for the number of persons in our day, 
who more or less strictly have been educated upon Miss Edgeworth's 
maxims, is very great indeed. I can only give the results of my own ob- 
servation, which is extremely limited ; but I think it will correspond with 
that of others, who have larger experience ; and I have known cases in 
which the plan has been tried under the most favourable auspices. 
Judging from these, I should say, that the number of violent re-actions 
against it must be greater than against almost any S3rstem ; that where 
they take place, the propensity for mere exercises of the fancy, and 
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for speculations on subjects not mechanical, becomes most absorbing 
and unhealthy ; that in these cases, there is always a bitter complaint 
of something having been neglected in the early education, of the feeling 
of wonder not having been directed to objects which could really exer- 
cise it and fill it, and of a painful vagueness and confusion respecting all 
questions that most concern the hearts of men. I should say, that in 
addition to these cases, there are many of persons who have become 
stupified, instead of quickened, by their early devotion to pursuits to which 
they felt no direct call, and who exhibit not greater, but rather leas 
skill in the conduct of practical life, than their neighbours. And even 
when the inoculation may be said to have taken, though we discover 
indeed that occupation of the fancy and intellect in the pursuit of me- 
chanism which was desired, I have never been struck with any remark- 
able freedom and expansion of mind and character. 

But let me repeat it : Miss Edgeworth has given her valuable testis 
mony in favour of the principle, that the wonder in a child's mind is in 
some way or other to be met, and that the parent or teacher is thought- 
less and indifferent who does not labour earnestly to provide this feeling 
with its proper gratification. She admits also, that whoever does thia 
most wisely, provides the best remedy against the romantic or castle- 
building tendency, so far as it is a mischievous one. These are pre- 
cisely the views which I am advocating. This Wonder is the earliest 
form of that which we afterwards call imagination ; separated from this, 
the imagination continues indeed to assert its importance and its power, 
but it has lost its root ; it is a poor, restless, vagrant thing, incapa- 
ble of any sustained exercises ; able only to confuse the person in whom 
it dwells, by vain struggles to be what it cannot be. When it grows out 
of this wonder, it is, 1 believe, one of the noblest, bravest, most indus- 
trious faculties that man possesses ; that which surmounts more diffi- 
culties, and makes him willing to bear more toil, than almost any other. 
And therefore it is a most important question. Whether, if Miss Edge- 
worth's mode of dealing with it be not satisfactory, there may not be 
some other, requiring less ingenuity in the application of it, and which is 
within the reach of every mother, and every infant schoolmistress, who 
does not think it too simple for her use. 

It would not, I think, be a startling paradox to say, that in nature, 
among living things, there are wonders as great as any of which Mr. 
Watt was the author. I do not make this remark for tlie purpose of 
defending the universe, which I should suppose was quite able to defend 
itself, but far rather for the purpose of defending Mr. Watt. He was a 
great man — a poet in his way — because he studied the powers which 
were at work in the world, studied how they worked, and what condi- 
tions and restraints they were subject to by the ordinance of the Creator ; 
then produced a machine which embodied these discoveries. He must 
have watched with great quietness and awe living things and living pro- 
cesses ; otherwise we should never have had the steam-engine. But if 
so, is it not possible that a child's wonder and awe might be better sus- 
tained and cultivated by converse with the original, than with the copy ? 
It seems to me, that the mother who takes her children out to watch Uie 
growth of flowers, the budding of trees, the simplest operations of water 
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and of 6n, is really feeding them with more wholesome food, and exer* 
dsing their wonder more, than she who uses the greatest pains to make 
them understand the different parts of a machine, or the great things 
which it can accomplish. It may be said, " Certainly ! these things are 
more beautiful ; and if you could enable a child to understand the struc- 
ture of plants, how much design and arrangement there is in them, and in 
all the works of God, such observations would be very helpful. But this 
teaching is far above its years ; it is much easier to point out the design 
of a piece of human mechanism; hereafter the child may carry the 
analogy to the more intricate and divine mechanism of the universe." 
Most cheerfully do I acknowledge that any remarks about design would 
be very unfit to be addressed by a mother to a child, when she was 
drawing its thoughts to the wonders of growth and life and decay, in 
vegetable or animal natures. Coldly and drearily would such words 
sound to us at any time, if they were not happily associated with feel- 
ings of childlike faith, with the ulent homage to One who is the Creator* 
and not the mechanist of the world. But they would fall utterly dead 
upon the simple ear of childhood ; there would be no response to them 
whatever. And this is the very blessing which I discover in the simple 
course for which I am pleading. For it is a mistake altogether to suppose 
that infant wonder is excited by the sense of adaptation, by seeing 
how means lead to an end, how parts make up a whole. All such feel- 
ings belong to maturer life; they pre-suppose much observation and 
reflection. In a child there is a direct sympathy of life with life ; a 
delight in seeing things move and act, as it moves and acts itself. And 
it is through this sympathy and delight that the sense of order is to 
grow up in its mind, if it is ever to grow up at all. Observe the fear 
and almost shame, mixed with intense joy, with which a child discovers 
a flower coming out upon a bank, just where he saw the very brother of 
it on a like bright sunny day in the same month of May the year 
before, and ask yourself, whether there is not more feeling of succession 
and order in tha^ boy's heart, a succession in natural things, and one in 
his own life answering to it, than you could have worked into him by 
the most laborious indoctrination, and with the wisest books. 

I shall be reminded, that however encouraging such words as these 
may be to country parents, they must sound disheartening to those who 
live in London. I do not undervalue the difficulties and disadvantages 
of a town for the rearing of children ; but surely it is a blunder to say, 
that we are without natural objects, and wonderful natural objects, to 
look at and reflect upon. Is the river Thames nothing ? Is there 
nothing even in our maligned smoke ? nothing in the fire which pro- 
duces it ? And if we only use the husbandry, which is proper to those 
who have small means, we shall find that we have opportunities of 
making our children acquainted with nearly all the commonest, that is 
to say, with nearly all the most wonderful, operations of nature. The 
real evil is, that a London life deadens wonder in our own minds. The 
oppressive weight of crowds, the monotony of custom, the habit of 
abstaining from astonishment lest we should prove our ignorance, and 
of using the phrase " of course" upon all occasions, is very hurtful to 
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the simplicity of our characters, and makes it impossible that we 
should enkindle in children what we have laboured to check in ourselves. 
But if we are aware of this tendency, and struggle against it as we 
would against any other which we knew to be evil or debasing, we 
may perhaps find that London has its own way of appealing to the 
wonder oL children, without crushing or distracting them as it does us. 
For let us ever remember, that if nature addresses itself very powerfully 
to the heart of a child, creatures of its own kind address it still more 
powerfully. There were giants on the earth in the infancy of the world; 
there are giants on the earth to every young child now. Those who 
can at all recall the impressions of their childhood, speak not only of 
the magnificent proportions in which ordinary things appeared to them, 
but stiU more of the sublime, heroic, half-divine aspect of the human 
beings, or some of the human beings, with whom they conversed. The 
latter feeling fades away sooner than the former, because the follies and 
sins of their elders so soon appear in their conduct, and in their coun- 
tenances. One may hope, then, that the sight of the multitudes of men 
and women whom a child meets without knowing in a walk through a 
city, may not be altogether unhelpful in its education. At all events, 
one must feel what a new obligation children lay upon us to resist all 
such tempers and habits as may degrade their race in their eyes, and to 
keep up such converse in our own hearts with what things are pure and 
gentle and of good report, as may shew them that their early wonder 
was not really extravagant : that, if men have a nature which sinks them 
to the level of beasts, they were created in the image of God, and have 
been redeemed, that they might exhibit it again. 

A child thus encouraged to wonder at nature, and wonder at man, 
when it is brought into the holiest place of all, when it hears the awfol 
name of Goo, and is taught in what relation it stands to Him, will need 
no grovelling explanations, no 'Books of the Soul' to assist it in 
receiving the amazing communication. If wonder and awe be in its 
heart, it will not want to have such mysteries brought down to the level 
of its conceptions. They will meet its wants — they will be entertained 
with fear and delight — just because they are above its conceptions. 
The one word. Father, makes the idea definite and personal. If you 
take away its obscurity and awfulness, you do not increase the child's 
sympathy with it. You only lead it to feel that the reverence which 
you inculcate is unreal ; you destroy the hold of your words upon the 
imagination, and in doing so you make them seem merely imaginary. 

The effect of the kind of culture I have described, upon a c£ald when 
it learns to read, or is taught the first elements of arithmetic or gram- 
mar (I say nothing of drawing or music, which all will allow have a 
direct connexion with the imagination), I believe some parents can very 
well appreciate. Various plans have been suggested for removing the 
difiiculties which check a child's progress in Uie alphabet, and in the 
first putting together of syllables and words. I doubt not that all such 
plans are well worthy of consideration ; all probably contain some useful 
hint ; all may point out some unnecessary contrivance which previous 
writers of manuals, ignorant of children, have devised for the purpose 
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of aBsiatmg them. But parents and teachers are deceiving themselves, 
if they fancy that, after all possible mechanical facilities have been 
devised, less ivill be required than before in them or in their children. 
There will still be the same (if not greater) temptations to listlessness in 
both ; and listlessness will make ail helps and appliances ineffectual. 
On the other hand, be it remembered, that all existing obstructions, and 
some perhaps that exist no longer, have been surmounted ; that children 
have mounted the scaling ladder of the alphabet with amazing intrepidity, 
and have charged, sword in hand, through close set columns of heavy armed 
quadri- syllables. Where there is no eagerness to force letters upon the 
child, and again, no idle notion of treating them as mere playthings, the 
feeling of wonder at the strange fact that sounds and words, and living 
things and thoughts, can be actually represented by written characters, 
will gradually be awakened in the child's mind ; it will desire to enter 
into the secret ; and its teacher becomes to it a new Caduceus. Trouble 
then is easily endured, because the reward seems so great ; and the 
knowledge acquired is sound and real. With Numbers the case is 
not different. You may crush the child's memory and intellect under 
the multiplication table ; you may turn it prematurely into a little mer- 
chant or huckster, by what are called familiar explanations. ' These six 
are six apples ; these seven are seven pennies. The applewoman wants 
to get the seven pennies for her six apples ; papa will only give her five. 
Take five from seven, and two will remain ; two pennies, which will buy 
two loaves at the baker's » or two tracts at the depository.' But (unless 
there be no other opportunity of delivering lectures on the exchange and 
distribution of wealth) these plans are not necessary. The imagination 
of the child, if you have given it scope in other parts of your discipline, 
will interest it in numbers, though you do not identify them with apples ; 
its interest in the apples themselves is derived from another faculty, and 
may be cultivated by more direct means. 

I hope the studies to which I have alluded are sufficiently matter of 
fact to please the greatest enemy of castle-building ; and it has been one 
great object of these remarks, to convince mothers that just so far as 
diey regard their children merely as creatures of imitation, and act as if 
they had no other faculty but this, just so far are they likely to become 
little actors — 

" Filling from time to time their humourous stage. 
With all the persons down to pabied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage." 

Thus contracting all the impatience of realities which we dread, while at 

the same time 

" They provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Thus blindly with their blessedness at strife ; 
Full soon the soul shall bear her earthly freight. 
And custom lie upon it with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life 1 " 

On the other hand, those who cultivate in the child that holy 
feeling of wonder which God has planted in it, as a spring of present 
delight, and a foretaste of brighter good in reserve for it, which 
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the world cannot give or take away, will arouse it to the consaouB* 
neas of — 

" Tboiightt that wike 

To perith neyer. 
Which neither listiesanesa nor mad endeavour* 

Nor roan nor boy. 
Nor all that Is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

I am following your example, in quoting from a poet who, I think 
with you, has yet to be understood and appreciated for the aerricea which 
he has rendered to education, for the light which he has thrown upon 
the duties of the teacher and the feelings of the child. The passages 
in his works which have been most perplexing to critics, will oftentimes 
be interpreted to parents and schoolmasters by their most ordinary 
experience. 

Hitherto I may seem to have made no direct reference to our Infant 
Schools ; but the remark in your last number respecting your own feel- 
ing towards Sunday School Teachers, well expresses mine in this case. 
I have had the infant school continually in my mind, though I have thought 
that I could say what I wished to say better without alluding to that 
which distinguishes it from the nursery. The school for boys is no mere 
substitute for the family — it is something of its own kind. The infant 
school, I conceive, is merely intended to make as good amends as can be 
made for the absence of domestic teaching and discipline. Whatever 
ends then the best mother should propose to herself in the care of her 
children, these the infant school master should propose to himself; 
whatever means she finds the best for accomplishing her ends, will be 
as nearly as may be those of which he should avail himself. 

I know that a different opinion has prevailed upon this subject. It 
has been thought that the circumstances of the in^t school permitted 
or demanded the use of much complicated machinery, which the mother 
either may or must dispense with ; and some mothers, I fear, have been 
so impressed with the superiority which this machinery confers, that 
they have been eager to turn what they could of it to their own service ; 
or even to give up their children, that they might not lose the advan- 
tages of it. I believe, however, that the most unsystematic, unthe- 
oretic mothers, whose hearts tell them to recognise the feeling of won- 
der in their children, and to sympathise with it, really accomplish more, 
and with greater facility, than those who have had the most diligent 
training, but who have overlooked the living power upon which they 
are to act. Such mothers then, I think, should be the models of the 
infant school master. It is needful, above all things, that he should 
keep his own heart simple and open; that he should strive himself 
to become a little child, and especially that he should be so, by 
cultivating childlike wondering. Let him train himself to recollect 
what mysteries there are in the world, which he sees daily with his 
eyes; what deeper mysteries in the little creatures he is daily in- 
structing ; how these and yet a deeper one are implied in the prayers 
which he teaches them to offer up, and the songs he teaches them to 
sing daily to Him who made them. But let the thought of these 
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myvteries awaken him to reverence and fear ; not crash or overwhelm 
him. It 18 the whirl of outward things which ia really confounding, 
not the awfnl truths which lie heneath them. And though it may be 
hard oftentimes to perceive these when we are conversing with men, yet 
oonvene with children brings them very near to us. The harmonies of 
earth are intricate, for sin has introduced many discords in them : the 
harmonies of heaven are intricate, because our ears are not purged 
enough to take them in. But there is a simple melody beneath them 
both, which the child's ear is meant to receive ; which its teacher should 
strive to understand and delight in. He who has most of fear and of 
love will be the best master of infants ; if he seek that these gifts should 
be'renewed in him day by day, he will not have occasion to learn many 
professional tricks, or to trouble the committee of his school for a very 
large apparatus. He will rejoice to have a few good pictures, but he 
will not suffer his waUs to be darkened with daubs which will degrade 
sacred subjects in the minds of his children. He will intreat that they 
may not be taught or forced to shriek and make noises, in order that 
visitors may remark how cheerful and happy they are. He will use 
music to still and solemnise their minds, rather than to assist them 
in wringing their hands and remembering their multiplication table. 
He win find that there is a better way of escaping from rote teaching 
than the common one of turning study into a jest — a better way ci 
eacapng from dryness and formality than the practice of encouraging 
familiarity and rudeness. He will discover by experience, that he has 
not to chuse between the two evils of merely tasking the memory, or 
compelling the child to reason before it has any grounds or materials of 
reasoning : that in the wonder or imagination of the child there lies a 
power which makes the processes of the memory living and not dead, 
pkasorable and not painful ; a power which prepares the way for the 
future exercise of the reasoning powers, when it is according to the 
order of Providence that they should be exercised. There is nothing, 
I think, in such a course, which is more appropriate to the rich child 
than to the poor one ; on both alike the gift of wondering has been 
bestowed ; in both alike it may be called forth or may be stunted by 
our methods of dealing with it. Yours very truly, 

Feb. I3th, 1843. F. D. Mauucb. 



ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN STUDIES 

IN EDUCATION. 

It appears that the phrase " human studies," in the prospectus of this 
Journal, has been objected to by some, and misunderstood by others ; 
and one or two correspondents have written to inquire what the term is 
meant to imply. We are glad to be able to answer the query, and at 
the same time to quote high authority for the sentiment, in so interest- 
ing a form as that of a short extract from Dr. Johnson's critique upon 
Mflton as a achoolmaster : — 
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" It is told that in the art of education he (Milton) performed wonders, and a 
formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alders- 
gate Street, by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who 
tell or receive these stories, should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than 
he can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of the 
horse. Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, can tell what slow 
advances he has been able to make, and how much patience it requires to recall 
vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension. 

"The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something more solid than the 
common literature of schools, by reading those authors that treat of physical sub- 
jects : such as the georgick, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This was a 
scheme of improvement which seems to have busied many literary projectors of 
that age. Cowley, who had more means than Milton, of knowing what was wanting 
to the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of education in his imaginary 
college. 

" But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which 
that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great or the frequent business of the 
human mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to 
be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of right 
and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with these 
examples which may be said to embody truth, and prove, by events, the reasonable- 
ness of opinion.' Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of all times and 
of all places ; we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. 
Our intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon 
matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare emer- 
gence, that one may know another half his life, without being able to estimate his 
skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character imme- 
diately appears. 

" Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply most axioms of 
prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for conversation ; and 
these purposes are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

" Let me not be censured for this digression, as pedantic or paradoxical, for if I 
have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his labour to turn phi- 
losophy from the study of nature to speculations upon life ; but the innovators 
whom ( oppose are turning off attention from life to nature. They seem to think, 
that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the stars. 
Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how to do good, and 
avoid evil : 

"Ort roc iv fteydponn Kaicov ^ &ya96v re rlrvjtrai. 

"Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this vronder-working 
academy, I do not know that there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
ledge : its only genuine product, I believe, is a small history of poetry, written in 
Latin, by his nephew Philips, of which, perhaps, none of my readers has ever 
heard." 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

My dear Sir, — If your Journal is ever to become geueraUy useful to the 
cause of Education, it must provide not only essays for those who are 
able to guide the course of National instruction, but must furnish to those 
Vfho are carrying on the details, such a portion of elementary informa- 
tion as shall enable them to improve themselves, and to convey the 
knowledge which they already possess in a better manner. 

I have been much struck with some observations in your first Num- 
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ber, in an article design&ted, " Principles better than rules in teaching 
Arithmetic," and which agree with my own experience so fully, that I 
shall endeavour to show what a teacher should do in teaching Arithme- 
tic, rather than point out what they should not do. 
The rules to be universally attended to are these :*- 

1. Every sum should be set, by proposing to the children a question 
which might naturally arise, and which is so easy that the majority of 
the class may be fairly expected to solve it. 

2. Each child should be allowed to solve it by himself, and those 
who have done it correctly, should be placed at the head of the class. 

3. Those who have answered it incorrectly, being now at the bottom 
of the class, should do the same sum aloud. 

4. The chOdren should never be told what rule they are to employ, 
but having heard the question, they are to answer it as they can. 

5. The question, if rightly chosen, will involve alternately correlative 
rules, i.e., addition and subtraction, or multiplication and division ; 

E.g. " In the first class there were twenty -four children, in the second 
seventeen — how many were there in all ? " We will suppose that of 
twenty children in the class, thirteen do this sum correctly. There will 
remain therefore seven who are standing at the bottom of the class, and 
who are to be instructed. The questions proposed are as follows : — 

In what rule is this sum ? Why ? What do you do first ? What 
stands for twenty- four ?* 

What do you do next ? Why ? What stands for seventeen ? What 
next ? How many are seven and four ? What do you put down } And 
when do you put it down ? How many do you carry ? Why ? 

The teacher should at the same time display the working on a slate 
or a black board with chalk, and those childrep who have answered the 
question correctly, should be cross-examined as to the reason of every- 
tiiing. 

The next question may be this : — 

" Mary Thompson was nine years old when her mother was thirty- 
two, how old was the mother when Mary was bom ? " 

If the same process be here pursued, it is very probable that some of 
the children will add, instead of subtract, the nine years ; this may be 
explained by asking. How many years ago was Mary bom ? Was the 
mother older or younger nine years ago ? 

The whole of these observations may at first sight appear childish, 
but the actual state of the arithmetical teaching in the majority of girl 
schools throughout the kingdom, render it necessary that any real re- 
form should take place from the very beginning. 

The majority of National School mistresses know very little of Arith- 
metic, and they know less of the art of teaching Arithmetic. Obser- 
vations corresponding with these, have been long ago published, and are 

* The children would generaUy answer two and four. They should always be ac-* 
customed to say two tens and four, and may be asked, "Why does the two stand for 
two tens f and they should be instructed to answer. Because it is in the place of 
tens. 
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in the bands of many of the miBtresses ; but most of those who have 
die book (Instructions for teaching Aritkmetic to very little children,) 
and who use the questions, either never read the instructions, or never 
follow them. 

My object to-day, therefore, is to send some questions without an- 
swers, which mistresses may propose to the children, and if they will 
only allow the children in each case, first to try whether they can work 
out the answer, each by themselves, and then instruct those who do 
not succeed in the attempt, according to the plan before laid down, they 
will find that their pupils will soon advance in the knowledge of what 
they are doing. 

In a school there were fifty-three children who had bonnets, and nine- 
teen who had none — How many children were there ? 

There were one hundred and three names on the books, but one very 
wet day there were fifteen absent — How many were there present ? 

In a school one half of the children had naked feet, seventeen had 
shoes, and nine, boots — How many children were there altogether ? 

There were two hundred and fifteen people in a church, ninety-seven 
were males — How many females were Uiere ? 

The Rector was bom in 1 792 — How old is he now ? 

His wife, who was bom the same year, died when she was thirty- 
five — In what year did she die ? 

How many days are there in January, February, and March ? 

How many days are there in January, more than four weeks ? 

In the year, 1831, there were three hundred and forty-seven people 
in the parish; in 1841, there were four hundred — What was the in- 
crease ? 

If the increase had been ninety-four, how many would there have 
been in 1841 ? 

A woman had to walk one hundred and four miles ; when she had 
gone seventeen, how many more had she to go ? 

A man had to carry a basket thirty-seven miles, and walk back again, 
in so doing he went out of his way five miles — How far did he walk in 
all? 

In a class there were sixteen children — how many feet were there 
altogether ? 

There were thirty-seven children in a school, and they walked two 
and two to church — How many pair were there ? 

If they had walked three and three, how msiny lines would there have 
been? 

A man had five children, and some one gave them five shillings be- 
tween them — How much had they each ? 

How much must he have given that they might have sixpence each ? 

How many pence are there in three shillings ? 

How many half -pence are tiiere in half-a- crown ? 
- Three feet make a yard — ^How many yards are there in twenty*six 
feet? 

How many fburpenny pieces are there in twenty- three shillings ? 

There was a fainily of a mother and three children. The mother had 
eightpence a day, and each of the children sixpence. — How much had 
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tliey altogether for each day ? And how much would this amount to 
lor three days ? 

A gentleman gave three pounds among five children — How much had 
ewjh? 

I presume that two ohjections will arise to this method of beginning 
with children : — 

First, that what is here advanced must be known to every teacher. 

Secondly, that the introduction of questions involving higher rules of 
arithmetic, will only tend to distract the minds of the children. 

To thia I would answer, that my object is to induce people to employ 
a method which practically teaches principles and not rules ; and that, 
in hct, the present method of teaching arithmetic does not answer ; but 
that if they would confine every sum to a question thus solved by the 
children, and then openly teach those who did not solve the question, 
that tlie children would soon acquire a real knowledge of arithmetic. 
Secondly, as there are only in reality four rules, or rather two processes, 
converse to each other, by which all questions must be solved, I should 
first try to make the pupils understand how to add and subtract, and 
when to use the one or the other process, and then proceed to instruct 
them how to multiply and divide, and when to use the one or the other ; 
and my method of doing this would be to lay before them such a ques- 
tion as they would all understand, and which some of them would be 
able to perform technically, and some would not ; and when I had 
ascertained who could and who could not do this, I should display be- 
fore them all the practical working of the question. 

The point on which I insist, is, that every sum should be proposed in 
the shi4^ of a rational question, and that each child should be allowed 
to try to do the sum by himself. — I remain, &c., 

Fed. 18, 1843. Amicus. 



STUDY MADE EASY.— IS THIS WISE ? 

Javtt ipte labor.— ^Makt. 

Thb opinion of those persons who think that every thing is an improve- 
ment which renders study more easy, seems to be founded upon an er- 
roneous notion of the principal design of early education ; which is not 
so much the acquisition of certain branches of knowledge, as the form- 
ing in the young mind of habits of close application, the strengthening 
of the memory, and disciplining the other faculties, so as to be able 
hereafter to pursue with advantage any studies which may then be 
deemed necessary. They who learn gymnastics are aware, that its ulti- 
mate object is not to enable them to jump a certain distance, or to 
move the limbs in certain prescribed ways, but the acquisition of gene- 
ral activity, flexibility, and vigour. So studies have a general tendency 
to strengthen the mental powers, besides the specific advantages which 
it is their ostensible object to secure. " Ipsa denique utilissima est 
exercitationis difficultas." Quint. 
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Now, whatever tends to render literary or 9cientiiic attsunments com- 
paratively easy, defeats to the same extent this salutary intention. In 
this way, many branches of learning may be acquired, without the mind 
undergoing that wholesome discipline, which it is one great design of 
study to afford. Habits of close application, so essential to future emi- 
nence, will seldom be acquired where mental pursuits are so far facilita- 
ted, as to supersede the necessity of diligent and persevering exertion. 

At a very tender age, perhaps, and in acquiring the earliest rudi- 
ments, some such contrivances may be safely allowed ; but at a more 
advanced stage of education, the pupil should be accustomed to depend 
chiefly on his own resources ; and hence the various helps so often had 
recourse to, such as translations of works in the classical or foreign lan- 
guages, keys to exercises, and to books on arithmetic, the mathema- 
tics, &c., should be very sparingly allowed ; even the assistance of a pri- 
vate tutor, if too lavishly bestowed, will have an unfavourable tendency, 
by dwarfing those habits of self-dependence, upon which eventual suc- 
cess so greatly depends. 

The preceding remarks, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to state, are 
not intended to disparage the various methods referred to when dis- 
creetly used to accelerate literary pursuits, or to enable the student to 
keep pace with the rapid advance of knowledge in the present day, and 
to embrace a wider circle of scientific and literary subjects. When a 
demand is made upon the pupil in point of acquisition, proportionate 
to the facilities enjoyed, the evil consequences will not only be avoided, 
but a much greater amount of information will be the necessary result. 
It is only when these facilities are permitted to supply the place of close 
thought and personal effort, when they are rendered by their abuse 
little better than a prsemium for idleness, that these strictures can be 
considered applicable. So long as a disposition to advance is mani- 
fested, a degree of impatience exhibited to surmount obstacles in his 
literary and scientific career, and a feeling of exultation at difficulties 
overcome, it is evident that whatever assistance the youthful student 
may have received, has had a beneficial effect, by exciting rather than 
satisfying the desire of improvement. Here, then, the preceptor has a 
wide and important field for the exercise of his discretion, in giving or 
withholding such assistance ; nor should he ever forget, for his own as 
well as his pupiFs sake, that — 

" Melius est discere quam doceri." 

Winckmore Hill Academy, Feb, 9, 1843. S. S. 



A CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
REQUIRED FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The books are required to be of an elementary kind, and adapted to the 
condition of the poor and industrious classes. The child is supposed to 
enter the National or Parochial School at seven years old in agricultural 
districts, at six years old in towns. He is ignorant of the first elements 
of education, and in many cases scarcely knows the alphabet. The 
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master has very little method, and only a few of such books as a com- 
mittee or a body of negligent trustees or careless parish officers allow 
him. If the new scholar has already been in a school elsewhere, and 
acquired a little scripture knowledge, and learnt the arithmetical tables, 
the master knows not how to class him ; for, his books not being sys- 
tematized, be is at a loss how to make the already-acquired knowledge , 
available, and thus the new scholar is put back into some book which 
he has perhaps read to satiety, or confined to the Bible as the only 
resource of the bewildered master. In a case like this, a list of books 
proper for children in the different stages of primary instruction, would 
at once enable the master to direct his scholars ; for, upon inquiry, he 
would find that the newly-entered scholar had been reading in the pre- 
vious school in No. 3, 6, or 9, and, consequently, had gone through the 
previous books, to which (except for the purpose of examination) he need 
not return. Thus the scholar, by reference to the " National list," finds 
at once his place in the school ; and, if he has begun in that same 
school ab uuVto, he has followed the course of reading, which will avail 
him when lie passes elsewhere. To make the Hst of books complete, 
it win be necessary to begin with alphabets and primers, and carry a 
child of six or seven years old forward from six months to six months, 
until there be an aggregate of three years : the fourth year would 
require Books of a higher description. 

But while the child (who may only be permitted to remain for one or 
two years under the care of the National school teacher, and under the 
eye of the clergyman) is learning to read and write and cipher, he is to 
be taught, from the very first, religious and moral truth, and as he cannot 
acquire any instruction in these things by reading (for he is not yet 
able to read with sufficient ease), tliere only remains the method of oral 
instruction. For this purpose the master should be furnished with a 
book for every succeeding half year (beginning with the first), and 
therefore the Hst to be complete should contain, " The Master's Book 
for religious and moral instruction for the first half year ;" " ditto for 
the second half year," and so on to the fourth half year, when this aux- 
iliary instruction would be superseded by the scholar being able to read 
the books of religion that might be put into his hands. 

With these observations premised, the following will be the sets or 
aeries of Educational Books required : — 

Series No. 1. — For the first half year. 

Alphabets. Lessons in one, two, and three Syllables. 

Cards of figures and numeration. 

Easy Hymns. 

Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, with questions and 

answers. 
Selections from the New Testament. 
Prayers, for morning and evening. 
An Easy Book of Maxims to be learnt. 

The Master's Book for religion and morals for the first half year, to con- 
tain lessons on God, truth, honesty, reward and punishment, Christ's 
love, His Church, &c. 

I 2 
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Sbries No. 2. — Fob the bbcono half year. 

/Reading Lessons in prose and easy poetry ; containing simple 
accounts of animals, anecdotes illustrative of lying, drunken- 
ness, stealing, &c. ; some well- chosen Fables. The whole 
made into two books, designated Nos. 1, 2, of Second Series. 

Bible Stories, adapted in style to imperfect readers. 

The Church Catechism Explained or made easy to the junior 
scholar. 

Arithmetical tables. 

First Step to Orthography. 

Sacred Songs and familiar Rhymes, 

Prayers for morning and evening. 

A Book of Proverbs and Moral Sentences^ tending to engraft in 
the mind and memory a reverence for our Institutions in 
\ Church and State. 

The Master's Book for religious and moral Instruction for the second half 
year, to contain the principal features of Sacred History, ad far as 
King David's time ; moral lessons to be drawn from the same source ; 
and the chief truths of Christianity. 

Series No. 3. — Fob the third half teab. 

.€ -f (Reading Book, containing Natural History, with some entertain- 
ing accounts of manners and customs of foreign nations, 
sketches o( Missionary labours, &c. 
Scripture Geography, especially of the New Testament. 
Arithmetic and Writing Book. 

A familiar explanation of the services of the Church of England. 
An advanced set of books, similar to those for the second half year. 

The Master* s Book for the third half year, to contain the Gospel Histoiy 
and the £rst planting of Christianity, with an account of the countries 
where it was first preached, the lives of New Testament characters 
drawn out as examples, an account of the Epistles and the churches 
to which they were addressed, and an illustration of our Liturgy and 
formularies as of Apostolic origin and scriptural character. 

Series No. 4. — Fob the fourth half teab. 

f Books of Trades for reading, or Treatises on different branches of 
mechanical art. 
The Text Book of Geography, 

The First step to Grammar, including punctuation, syllabic ana- 
lysis, orthography, words of like sound but different significa- 
tion, aspirates, emphasis, accentuation, &c. 
Principal Events (chronologically arrangedj, and Outlines of the 
\ History of the Empires of Antiquity. 

The Master's Book for the fourth half year should contain the whole 
range of Bible History, with the history of the ancient Empires ; an 
account of the Jews as a nation from the Captivity to thp destruction 
of Jerusalem — Chronological Tables. 

A Second Book should contain an Elementary Treatise on Language. 
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Sbriks No. 5. — ^Bookb tob thibd tbab Scholabb. 
f Geography generalized. 
Arithmetic, extending to mensuration, land meaauring, and guag- 

ing. 
History of England^ particularly of the Reformation. 
A» account of our Ecclesiasticai Polity, and of the Union of 

Church and State. 
The Elements of Physics, the use and means of ventilation^ and 

some account of our Machinery and Factories. 
Agriculture and Horticulture, &c., for rustic schools. 
Shipping, Mining, SfC. 
\Grammar and Exercises. 

No Master's Book required. 

Feb. 13. 1843. R. B. 

[llie wmt of regular sets of books for our middle and National schools seems to 
be felt more and more every day. If this Journal can be made in any way subservient 
towards the supply of this want, its pages will be always open for so excellent a 
purpose. The above paper will serve as a good beginning. Perhaps some of our corre- 
spondents will favour us with a few corrections or additions to this list; and, 
especially, describe at greater length the sort of books they feel in need of, referring, 
wherever practicable, to English or foreign books already in existence, that may 
serve in any respect as models.— Ed.] 






OUTLINE OF A COURSE OP LESSONS. ON LANGUAGE, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OUR OWN. 

Sir, — In a late report of the National Society, it is proposed that " the 
pupil shall be taught the rudiments of Latin ; but the object of such 
teaching shall not be to ground him in a learned language, but to give 
him a more complete command of his own." Now, as the object is a 
knowledge of English, will you permit me most respectfully to submit 
to your notice the outUne of a course of instruction having an immediate 
reference to this object, and possessing, among many other advantages, 
that of facilitating also the study of any foreign tongue. 

I should not have ventured to address you on the subject, had I not 
witnessed the benefit resulting from the plan, even wheu pursued \m- 
der many disadvantages ; and my motive for doing so is the hope, that 
this may induce some of your readers to arrange such a set of lessons 
as may enable teachers to carry it out more fuJlv (if it meet with ap- 
proval), or, if this has already been done, to inform me where I may 
procure them. The order I pursue is — 

(1.) Whatever is common to all languages, as the noun, verb, &c. 

(2.) The nine English parts of speech, exercises, parsing. 

(3.) The most obvious syntactical differences in other tongues exhi- 
bited by means of sentences literally translated from the Latin, 
German, French, &c. 

(4.) English syntax, and exercises on the rules of syntax. 

(6.) Etymology. The history of our language ; its derivation from 
other h m goages ; and the consequent variations in its orthography, 
and the formation of its plurals. 
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The exercises for this most important part of the study are taken 
chiefly from a little work, entitled, " Orthographical and Etymolo- 
gical Exercises/' pahlished by E. and T. Bruce, Newcastle on Tyne,* of 
which I here subjoin a short specimen : — 

Root — " Again," — Saxon (Aghen) i. e., a second time. 

What part of speech is " again ?" 

Give a preposition signifying in opposition to. 

Write again as it is sounded. 

Give another monosyllable in which at has the same sound. 

Give the specific meaning in these cases : 

** Bring word again which way we shall go." 

" Against the Tiber's mouth." 

" To provide against winter." 

Give the Latin compounds now in use, corresponding to the old 
English words, '* Aghen-buying," — " Aghen-rising," — " Aghen-stand," 
— ** Aghen- say." 

(6.) Examples of the same words used in different senses at different 
periods, and by different writers ; and the gradual alteration in 
the meaning of words. 

(7.) Specimens of our standard authors in chronological order. The 
sense of the passage to be given in modern English. 

It is unnecessary to say, that I make no pretension to any new dis- 
covery ; all I claim is the arrangement of the lessons, and putting them 
into an agreeable form. It has long been a source of regret to me, that 
so many years should be devoted to the attainment of a moderate degree 
of proficiency in languages which possess no literature comparable with 
our own, by persons who turn with distaste from the writings of our 
venerable divines and reformers, because their ideas are clothed in 
a quaint though expressive style; and I have attempted thus to sup- 
ply to my own pupils, what appears to me a deficiency in English edu- 
cation. 

The results have exceeded my expectations. I have found that these 
lessons afford a clearer insight into the principles of language than the 
mere study of any Grammar. I have also felt the value of such a 
mental training for my pupils as the exercise of discriminating between 
ideas which are really distinct, though at first sight they appear alike ; 
in clothing each idea with its appropriate symbol, and in assigning to 
the words of an author the meaning he intended they should convey. 
But a conviction of my incompetence to execute the task efliciently, has 
rendered me anxious to know whether a similar plan has been adopted 
by abler persons, since my secluded situation has debarred me from 
gaining any information on the subject, till I was so fortunate as to 
meet with the " English Journal of Education," which will now be re- 
gularly forwarded to me. I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Northumberland, Feb, 6, 1843. A Private Governess. 

* [It will save trouble, if our correspondents in recommending a book will give 
the name of the London Publisher, if there be one on the title page .—Ed.] 
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A HELP TOWARDS ENSURING REGULAR ATTENDANCE 

AT SCHOOLS. 

Ths paper in our first number, entitled, A Simple Mbthod of Ensur- 
ing Rboular Attend ancb in Schools, has had, upon the whole, 
▼ery much the sort of effect that we looked for. While it has been the 
means of remodelling several schools in various parts of the country ; 
and while in every instance in which it has been fairly tried, it has been 
found completely to answer, and in not a few cases to put new life and 
vigour into the master and other school managers, there have been seve- 
ral objections started, but only one among the number for which we 
had not an answer ready made in the concluding ])art of the paper, the 
insertion of which is postponed only for want of room. This ob- 
jection had reference to one minute particular only ; but still, being 
addressed to the better feelings of humanity — a point of vital import- 
ance in education, it pleased us not a little. It was put forth in the 
form of a question, Whether the not allowing a child to ask leave of 
absence, or rather to be the bearer of a message to this purport from 
its parent, does not look like suspiciousness ? We do not hesitate to 
say, that, if any master, under pretence of carrying out our method of 
ensuring good attendance, ever leads an honest simple-hearted child 
for a moment to imagine that its word is suspected or doubted, that 
master shall never have charge of a school or child over which we have 
any control. It is but a little matter that he does not understand the 
principles of the paper to which reference is made ; for evidently he 
has no notion of anything but rules : his chief qualification for his 
office — that which in all probability he would put into the fore-ground, 
is but a dead thing at the best — that he " knows the system." The 
point, however, is. Have we fairly laid ourselves open to so serious an 
objection ? If a child could read the paper as a whole*^ he would say, 
** No : it is law ; law for every, child — the best in the school. I am 
sent back, not because I am suspected of telling a lie ; it is nothing to 
the point, whether I am delivering a message or inventing one ; in 
either case I am transgressing a very simple and intelligible law." It 
might be added, too, that the method proposed saves a child from temp- 
tation, and consequently in some measure from suspicion. 

It would have been a pleasure to us to have inserted some of the let- 
ters we have received upon this subject, which indeed we should have 
done, had they not been so complimentary. The writers, however, 
will be better pleased to see the materials with which they have kindly 
furnished us, worked up as they are wanted. In fact, we have been 
frequently at a loss to know, whether a letter has been meant for 
insertion or not. The note that accompanied the valuable document 
that follows, gave uq full authority to " put it into tlie fire if we 
thought that the best place for it," which we certainly did not. A for- 
tiori, however, we inferred that we might venture upon a few slight 
alterations, one great objection, however* to which is that it deprives us 
of the weight that the author's name would have carried along with it ; 
for we dare not treat our correspondents, as some compilers of hymn- 
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books treat the writers from whom they compile their new sdeciUme. 
Our correspondent states, that the effect of the following Address to 
Parents (founded on the paper in our number for January) has been 
already most striking ; the " P. P.'s" are wonderfully increased, and 
the parents have been made aware of a portion of their responsibility, 
which they had well nigh lost sight of, and the grounds on which a 
master may have to punish (and we must be allowed to add, suspect) 
children are greatly diminished. Our apology to the author for «pot7- 
ing his paper must be, that we fancied he had fallen into a serious error 
for a law-maker, in seeming to suppose, almost to take for granted, 
that his laws would be broken. Surely this is not the way to manage 
children of either smaller or larger growth. But we must not forget 
our main object, which is to circulate the address, not to criticise it. 

SCHOOL.— REGULATIONS ABOUT ATTENDANCE. 



It is desired to draw the serious attentioii of Parents to the following 

points ;— 

The opportunity of attending a good School should be looked upon a» a privilege 
and advantage, both by Parents and Children. 

The responsibility of the Master or Mistress of the School begins when the child 
has entered the school room, not when it leaves home. 

Therefore the duty of punishing children fcnr plaifing imant or cominff late to 
school rests with then: PAmKNTs, and not with the Schoolmaater or Mistress. 

It is hoped that the following remarks will conTince all Parents of the great im» 
portance of ertfordng regularity upon their own children* since want of punctuality 
Injures the child itselif— 
Ist-^Because they who come late miss the Prayers; and without Prayer no 

blessing can be expected to attend any instruction the child may receive. 
2nd — ^Because the truant or loiterer from schooi gets habits which often lead tx> 
Sabbath-breaking afterwards. It is the same temptation, namely, bad 
Company, which misleads in both instances. 
3rd-~Because late comers are placed at the bottom of their class, and are in 

consequence usually in an ill humour for learning. 
It interferes with the School at large-^ 
1st — Because late comers set a very bad example. 
2nd<-— Because they disturb the order and regtdarity of their class, 
drd — Because they lose the time of their clau, which frequently has to be^ its 
work again. 

On these grounds it is i«tended to adopt, and to act strictly iqf to the 

' following regulations : — 

l.-^The Masters and Mistresses will be in School a quarter of an hour before the 
time of Prayer, and the children will be expected to be there likewise. 

a. — ^At the hour of Prayer, the school-rooms will be closed, and no admission 
given afterwards. 

3. — ^Hence absence from Prayers will be absence from schooL 

N.B. When prayers have once begun, the sdiool cannot be disturbed to allow 
those who are only just too late, to come in. 

4. — Leave of absence will readily be granted for good reasons on application from 
a Parent personaUy, or by note, or by message through an adult, (not through the 
child), if made beforehand. 

6. — If a child who has been absent is brought at the next meeting of the school* 
by a Parent or trustworthy Person, and it is shown satisfactorily that leave could not 
have been ashed beforehand, the child will be suffered to enter the school. 

6. — A child absent on any occasion without an explanation must not be sent 
again. The parents may apply on the regular day for the re-adnyssion of the child. 
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Tbe preference* howerer, will be given to children who h«ve not been in the school 
before. 

?! — ^Notice of a child'i absence will always be sent to its Parents at the dose of the 
school-time. 

8. — Personal attendance of a Parent is always required at the admission or re- 
admission of a child. 

N^, The hour qf Prayer is 

(Signed) _ 



Sjrtractil from Sii^opif* C|argfi$. 
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On THB DtTTT OJP ADlUXISTBBIHa PuBLIC BaPTISIC APTBB THB 

Sbcond Lbssow. 

"And here I would ag^n press upon you, but now more earnestly than 
before,* from the considerations I have just adduced, the duty of aogiinis- 
tering the Sacrament of Baptism, as the Rubric requires, before the congre- 
gation at the appointed time, after tbe Second Lesson. 

" You may say that your congregations will be impatient of such an 
addition to the Morning or Evening Prayer. If they be, jon cannot need 
a str o nger proof of the need they have of special instmetion on this main 
point, the nature and the blessing of Christian baptism. Depend upon it, that 
they who are impatient of the performance of that holy office, are miserably 
deficient either in Christian knowledge or in Christian feeling, or, too pro- 
bably, in both. For, if they understand the office, they must valu« it as a 
pr^nant manual of evangelic doctrine \ they must, too, rejoice to bear 
their part in it, as one of the most delightful of Christian privileges. For, 
what portion of divine worship can delight a Christian, if he be cold, much 
more if he be impatient, in witnessine the infant sons and daughters of 
those around him rescued from spiritual death, bom again, made members 
of Christ, children of God, heirs of eyerlasting salvation? 

" Tbe truth is — and, as we do not meet for the purpose of complimenting 
each other, you will hear vrith me while I declare it— our sad neglect in 
enforcing the vast importance of Baptism has been the cause of the care- 
lessness of our people in this particular, and of the tremendous conse- 
Guences of that carelessness. In the course of my present visitation, I have 
n>und that in many parishes, especially in Cornwall, the number of Baptisms 
has frightfully diminished. This has been ascribed to the operation of the 
new £gistration Act ; and I do not doubt, that such may have bees, in 
many instances, the proximate cause. But has it been the prime, the 
most potential cause ? I fear not ; I believe not. I rather fear, I rather 
believe, that we haye to reproach ourselves for suffering the neople to falT 
into ignorance, and therefore into indifference, in respect to tnis first duty 
of Christian parents* Were it not so, they would not, they could not, 
yield to the miserable temptation afforded by a Register-office to prevent 
them from entitling their children, under the blessing of God, to be recorded 
Ib the Book of lAie. For, as the Church tells us, * It is certain by God's 
W(^ that children, Which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
dn, are undoubtedly sayed.*f 

- - ■ ■ - - - ■ - I ■ -■ ■.■■■.■—... 

• At my visitation in 1839. 

t Rubric at the end of Public Baptism of Infknts. 
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''Let me encourage ^our ezertiona in this most important particular, by 
communicating the fruits of the zeal and industry of one of your own body. 
On succeeding to the charge of a populous parish, chiefly of miners, he 
found a lamentable and growing deficiency in the parochial register of the 
baptized. What did he? Was he satisfied with complaining of the R^s- 
tration Act ? No ; he set himself to work in earnest, explaining to his 

Siople what the blessing is, of which they were thus robbing their children, 
e preached on it to those who would attend hb preaching ; he talked on it 
to those who would hear him in their houses; he wrote and dispersed 
judicious tracts upon it, among those who neither heard him at church, nor 
could be visited by him at home. And what was the result? At first, 
what I should advise you all, in such a case, to expect and to disregard — 
opposition, ay, furious opposition — ^abuse, contumely, anonymous letters, 
tracts far more numerous than his own. But, before the year was over, 
some scores of children, whose baptism had been superseded by registration, 
were brought to the font, in his own and an adjoining parish, into which 
the agitation had spread. His congregations largely and steadily increased, 
the number of his communicants was multiplied threefold, of candidates for 
confirmation more than fourfold : his ministry was honoured, his person 
respeoted, even ofiers of money were voluntarily made to help to enlarge his 
church and erect a chapel of ease, — and all this by the very persons who, 
a few months ))efore, had been the loudest in crymg out against him." — 
Charge of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 1842. 

Pews too often an usurpation on the Rights of the Poob. 

'' At a time when Church extension is sought by all of us, and when 
in most of our churches there is not space for receiving all the parishioners, 
it is well to bear in mind, that the system otpews is, by law, tolerable, only 
where they do not interfere with the accommodation of those who have a 
right to worship God in their Parish Church. In this respect, aU 
parishioners have, by common law, an equal right, which the church- 
wardens, whose duty it is to order what is necessary for the good regulation 
of churches, have no right to disregard. If they do, the Bishop's Court has 
both the power and the duty to redress the wrong. But it is manifest that 
they whose rights are most likely to be violated — I mean the poor — are 
disabled, by their poverty, from seeking redress in courts. Now, this is a 
general evil, whicti requires to be gravely dealt with. I do not advise a 
sudden and violent breaking in upon an mveterate, however unjustifiable, 
usage. But I strongly urge it on my clergy, to do their utmost, quietly, to 
induce a better state of things. 

** The origin of the evil is not such as can endear it to any churchman ; 
for it was part of the systematic outrage on the sacredness of churches by 
the Puritans, in the day of their brief triumph in the seventeenth century, 
when they perverted these hallowed edifices into little better than preaching 
rooms. The continuance of it, in any case, must surely be ascribed to 
want of due energy in our attempts to remove it ; and to want of due con- 
sideration on the part of those who may seem to profit by it. Surely, if 
such persons reflect, they cannot but feel, painfully feel, the incongruity of 
making the very worship of God an occasion of injustice to man — of usur- 
pation on the rights of the poor. Nor would they, on consideration, fail to 
be ashamed of carrying their love of worldly distinction into that house, 
where all they see and all they hear, all they want and all they pray for, 
ought to remind them, that there * the rich and the poor meet together ;' 
not equal, indeed, in God*s sight, but distinguished by qualities, wUch will 
make many who think themselves the first to be the last, and the last 
first."— i&irf. 
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To PBJEACH WITHOUT CaTBCHISINO 18 TO BUILD WITHOUT A 

FOUNDATION. 

** 1 now takje leave, chiefly on account of my leas experienced brethren, 
to make a few remarks on the discharge of certain parts of our duty ; more 
especially the catechising of the young, and the observance of the week-day 
services, as enjoined by the authority of the Church. The former I have 
always considered as one of the most interesting labours which belong to our 
sacred office. To have the stream pure you must begin at the fountain ; 
and to have a people void of reproach and devoted to their holy calUng, you 
must teach them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 
You have to deal with tender minds, and consequently have the advantage 
of making the first and deepest impressions upon them ; whereas to preach 
to a people without principle is, as said an old divine, ' to build where 
there is no foundation, or rather where there is not so much as ground to 
build upon.' But, on this head, it is not necessary that I should say more, 
for the solemn service of yesterday presented the most gratif^ng proof of 
your zeal and success, x ou not only suffer but invite the httle children 
to come unto you for knowledge and direction; and in this respect the 
pleasure of the Lord seems to prosper in your hands. Persevere, my dear 
brethren, and the blessing of the great Head of the Church will ever be 
with you.** I — Charge by the Bishop of Glasgow, 1842. 



SUbteiD. 



Church Clavering; or the Schoolmaster, By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M. A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 1843. (Bums.) 

In our last number we gave a short account of this excellent and 
well-timed little volume, and promised to give, at our earliest conveni- 
ence, some extracts from its pages. Happily for our purpose, the 
author has at the end of the work favoured his readers with a recapitu- 
lation of the principles illustrated in the course of the story ; we cannot 
resist the temptation of borrowing the entire chapter, our only scruple 
being that in order to find room for it we are obliged to omit some other 
shorter but not less interesting passa^s which we had marked for 
insertion. We need only premise, that the whole book from the begin- 
ning to the end is thoroughly practical in the largest sense of the term, 
as leading teachers, and especially schoolmasters, to think, and not 
merely giving them rules and directions to follow. This is higher praise 
than to say that we altogether agree with our author in every minute 
detail, which would be wonderful indeed, as there is scarcely an educa- 
cational point of interest in the present day upon which he does not 
freely give his opinion. For instance, we think him far too severe on 
the monitorial system, and we cannot approve of rewards for regular 
or punctual attendance at school. The remarks upon the best methods 
of giving instruction are admirable, including some branches not usually 

* The allusion here is to the solemn rite of confirmation administered the previous 
day, when 230 candidates, exclusively from the city [of Glasgow] appeared at the 
altar. 
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taught in out schools, as Etymology and lineal drawing. We may also 
observe for the comfort of thosie who have been spoiled by the abundance 
of easy books of which the age is sadly too fond, that they will find 
" Church Clavering" a more readable book than they might be disposed 
to infer from the specimen we are about to ^ve. Our readers, however, 
will all thank us for presenting theib ^ith the following summary of the 
views of such a man as Mr. Gresley upon education, in his own words : — 



«« 



CHAFTBR XXIV. RBCAPITVLATIOK AKD CONCLUBIOIT. 



O for the comiug of that glorious time. 
When, prising knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And beet protector, this imperial realm. 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation on her part to teach 
Those who are bom to setve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religioiu truth, 
Both understood and practised ! 

I wish briefly to recapitulate the practical points set forth and advocated in the 
foregoing volume, and to found on them a few concluding remarks. 

The principles on which true religious education is based are the following : — 

First, the essential object of Christian education is, to train an adopted child c/ 
Ood to live to His glory. Education which faiVi in this object is of no value whatever. 

Secondly, those appointed to " teach all nations" and consequently to train the youth 
of this realm, are Ood^s ordained ministers^the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons qf the 
Church. 

Thirdly, the standard qf religious teaching is the holy Scripture ; that is to say, the 
holy Scripture rightly understood; for if children are trained as it is supposed 
according to God's word, but that word is not rightly understood, it is manifest that 
they are not trained according to boly Scripture, but according to the erroneous 
fancies of their teachers. 

Fourthly, the three great branches of education are, to ir^orm the mind, to develop 
the faculties, and to promote good moral habits. Where these objects are rightly car- 
ried out, a youth so tranced is best able to live to the glory of God. 

Now, it is admitted on an hands that there is a lamentable want of sound eduoa- 
tion in the country. In some places many children grow up without any instructioii 
at all ; in others the instruction which they receive is defective in various ways. 
Either that which is the one essential feature of education — the training of youth to 
live to the glory of God — ^is not made, as it should be, the primary object, or else 
God's divine law is not rightly understood, and children are supposed to be trained 
in scriptural knowledge, while the doctrines instilled into them are not in reality 
God's divine truths, or, at least, are defective or erroneous ; or, again, their intellect 
is not sufliciently cultivated, or their foculties are not well developed, or they are not 
trained in good moral habits. 

The question is, Will this state of things be suffered to last ? Can it last as it is ? 
If not, how is it to be improved ? Who are able to improve it ? We naturally look 
to the goveniment fbr the accomplishment of any great national benefit : can tiie 
state accomplish this most desirable object 7 

I answer, that the state by itself can do little or nothing. It has received no 
mission to teach the nation ; it is incompetent to the task. But if it employs and 
assists the exertions of the Church, which is God's commissioned agent, the work 
may without doubt be accomplished. 

But here there is a strange practical anomaly. For in this most vital question, 
the State, or rather the legislature, acts differently from what it does in every thing 
dse. In all other matters, if the goveniment, backed by the great body of the legis- 
lature, are of one opinion, the matter in hand is ordered according to that opiniofi, 
and the dissentients are obliged to submit. For instance, the poor-law is thought 16 
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require unendment. Dlacaauoxia are held— different views are atated--* hill ia read, 
and read again, considered, read a third time, and pasted ; and that hinds the whole 
nation. It ia not said, " There are many parishes which conscientiously dissent 
from this law, therefore they shall be exempted from its operation." On the con- 
trary, the will of the legislature is thought competent to pass a general act, and all 
are required to conform to the enactment. 

But in the case of education this rule is practically set aside. It is acknowledged 
by all men, that no education is of any value which is not based on religion. This 
has been ruled, though not without opposition. The opposition, however, has been 
silenced, and no one now maintains the position, that religion may or can be left out 
of any scheme of education, or that it must not, in fact, form the basis of it. But 
then comes the practical question, how to communicate this religious education to 
the people. Our sovereign, her ministers, and the large body of our legislature, are 
members of the Church of England; they profess to direct their lives according^ to 
her doctrine and discipline, and hope to be saved in her communion. They bring up 
their own children according to her tenets ; and yet most unaccountably they hesi- 
tate in taking stqpa to procure the same advantage for the youth of the nation in 
which God has made them rulers and legislators. In the poor attempts at education 
hitherto made, they act as if there were no fixed principles of truth, as if it mattered 
not how the standard of truth were interpreted. They give money to Papists to. 
bring up children in popery ; money to Dissenters to bring up children in dissent ; 
and money to the Church to bring up children in her doctrine and discipline. Of all 
prejudices whereby a nation was ever infatuated, the idea that this mode of proceed- 
ing ia liberal and right, is one of the most remarkable. Surely divine truth thould be 
taught A8 IT IS, not as different people think it. If you teach religion in six different 
ways, you must of necessity teach it in five wrong ways ; because truth is one thing 
only. If you yote money to bring up some children as Romanists, some as Inde- 
pendents, some as Methodists, some as Baptists, some as Quakers, and some as Eng- 
lish Churchmen, it follows aa a matter of necessity that you are promoting at least 
five different systems of error. How can a conscientious Churchman vote for the 
dissemination of heresy and schism ? And yet such must be the conduct of one who 
votes for the education of all sects in their sectarian errors. 

But then the liberal will say. Surely you would not force the children of con- 
scientious dissenters to learn the doctrines of the Church f We answer, No one 
ever thought of using force. This is quite beside the question. Every one admits 
that no man's conscience is. to be forced. All that is contended is, that the rulers 
and representatives of a nation who belong to the National Church, believing that to 
be the true religion, ought to give the people committed to their care the opportu- 
nity of having their children brought up in that religion. Vast numbers of them 
would gladly accept the boon ; other vast numbers do not know its value, but would 
accept it nevertheless. Some no doubt would refuse it ; but do not for their sake 
^eglect the rest, or teach them falsehood instead of truth. 

Surely if statesman or legislators were to take the obvious and straightforward 
course of voting for the education of the nation, or at least all who would accept it, 
according to what they believe to be true religion, and declaring that they did so on 
that very account, the reasonableness of such conduct is so manifest, that even those 
who opposed it, on account of their difference of opinion as to what was true reli- 
gion, oould not fail to see its rectitude. 

But perhaps some may apprehend another difficulty. They may think that, in a 
scheme of national education, some cumbrous machinery must be constructed — 
some expensive system which will swallow up large revenues. 

This objection oughf not to be any hindrance to giving to the people so great 
and necessary a boon : however, it is greatly removed by the fact, that the whole 
machinery for the education of the people in sound religion is already provided in our 
diocesan and parochial system. The Church, as it already exists, is the divinely pre- 
pared instrument, of which the State may at once avail itself for this purpose. And 
the Church acknowledges its duty ; it is already hard at work ; almost every diocese 
is already provided with its central board and district committees, which are in con- 
nexion with the committee of the National Society sitting in London, and consisting 
of the Bishops, and the other leading Churchmen — not a mere nominal committee, 
but real, hardworking, earnest friends of religious education. 
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For several years the Church has been actively employed in constructing its 
machinery for the education of the people. Measures have been taken for that most 
important requisite, the training of competent masters, which may almost be consi- 
dered as half the business. Many dioceses have their training-schools in actual 
operation. Many have established institutions for the middle classes in the principal 
towns. Parochial schools are rising in various places, where hitherto they had not 
been. Existing schools are gradually placing themselves under the superintendence 
of the diocesan boards ; and experienced inspectors and organising masters are tra- 
velling from place to place, under the authority of the Bishops, and giving their 
valuable aid in the improvement of those schools which need improvement, conveying 
information, and generally aiding the managers, whether they be the parochial clergy 
or a committee of subscribers, in giving efficiency to the institutions which are under 
their control. Moreover, every parochial clergyman acknowledges the duty of aiding 
in the parochial school ; and, if not overwhelmed by other parochial business, many 
devote a great portion of their time to this branch of their ministerial labours. All 
this is perfect in theory *. nothing is wanting to the completion of the system con- 
sidered in itself; and nothing is wanting for its actual success but funds and superin- 
tendence. 

First, as regards fands. The difficulty experienced by the diocesan boards in 
maintaining their training-schools in a state of efficiency, and affording an adequate 
remuneration to their inspectors, or even providing inspectors at all, is very great ; 
and the same drawback is found by the clergyman in obtaining the necessary funds 
for the establishment and support of his parochial school. In many populous places, 
notwithstanding great exertion, no schools at all adequate to the wants of the people 
have been provided. In almost all, the salaries paid to parochial schoolmasters are 
lamentably small — ^far less than a person competent to the office has a right to ex- 
pect. Experience proves that the education of the people is a thing which cannot 
be lefb to the voluntary support of the public, any more than the provision for the 
ordinances of religion. It is acknowledged that, in the present day, it would be 
most imprudent to rely on the voluntary system for providing religious instruction 
and ordinances for the adult population. The education of the young is a precisely 
similar case. The public mind is not alive to the urgent necessity of the subject, and 
the immensity of the interests at stake. And yet one would think it was too obviouH 
to be concealed or denied. How long the nation may bear its present evils it is dif- 
ficult to say. If, by God's great mercy, society holds together for ten or fifteen 
years more, then those who are now of age to be under education will be the active 
spirits, the strength and sinews of the nation ; and accordingly as they have been 
trained up in good or evil principles, so will be the condition of this country. If we 
can rear up a generation of Christian men, the country may yet be saved ; but if 
demoralisation is suffered to proceed as it has done, nothing can save England from 
ruin. These truths, one would think, were almost too trite to need repetition. But, 
no ; the migority of influential people seem to take little heed of these matters. I do 
not mean to say that there are not a great many zealous and charitable persons who 
interest themselves in the education of their poorer neighbours. These are the 
leaven of the land, which saves her from rottenness — ^without these the country 
would indeed be in a hopeless state. Still, the great majority of rich people do very 
little beyond doling forth a few guineas in consequence of the importunity of the 
clergyman. Their minds are not turned that way. Landowners are busied in im- 
proving their estates, advancing their families ; their minds are set on the tariff, the 
corn-laws, the rural police, and other matters. All this is subject of notoriety, and 
may be proved by recent events. Serious disturbances occur in a particular county ; 
a special commission is sent to try the offenders. The chief justice concludes his 
opening address with these emphatic words : '' I would, in conclusion, further sug- 
gest, that the effectual, and only effectual, method of counteracting the attempts of 
wicked and designing men to undermine the principles of the lower classes, and to 
render them discontented with the established institutions of their country, is the 
diffusion of sound religious knowledge (in which there can be no excess) amongst 
those classes who are exposed to these attempts, and the educating their children in 
the/earo/God ; so that all may be taught that obedience to the law of the land and 
to the government of the country is due, not as a matter of compulsion, but of prin- 
ciple and conscience." Most wise and benevolent sentiments ! bnt how are they 
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followed up r The offeodere are convicted and punished, — the law vindicated, — and 
the magistrates meet to provide against future outbreaks. Many days are spent' in 
making the necessary addition to the police, the yeomanry, and so forth ; but not 
one single allusion is made to that which the judge from his bench declared, and all 
who h€9ud him acknowledged, to be the only efecttuU method of counteracting the 
evil, namely, the religious instruction and education of the people. One or two 
laborious clergymen venture to suggest that now is the time to adl on the diocese 
to make some effectual exertion in providing religious education for the people — 
that a joint appeal made by the lay and clerical authorities, the Bishop or his repre- 
sentatives co-operating with the lord-lieutenant and bench of magistrates, might, at 
this crisis, have a powerful effect. But it is answered, the time is unfavourable, the 
county vrill be taxed heavily to support the new police and repair the damages of the 
rioters : better to wait awhile. 

This is sufficient to prove that there is not in the rich people of the land the con- 
sideration, or the energy, or the right feeling, to effect any great scheme of religious 
education by voluntary exertions. Their minds are not directed that way. They are 
ready, indeed, to acknowledge the urgent need of religious education, when it is pro- 
posed to them by one in authority ; but they are not prepared to be the movers or 
agents in carrying such a scheme into effect. And the same apathy on the subject 
of education pervades the middle classes. It is not a subject on which their interest 
is easily excited. We cannot tell them of thousands of Bibles or millions of tracts 
circulated. We cannot move their feelings, and excite their imagination, by interest* 
ing accounts of heathen nations converted, and the banner of the Cross planted on 
unknown shores. We can only point to their poor, uninstructed fellow-countrymen, 
whom they see every day, and shew them our humble school, where a few masters 
are being trained, and our inspectors travelling quietly from place to place. There- 
fore the middle classes are not captivated, and dole forth their support with niggard 
hands. 

Here, therefore, is a necessity and opportunity for the State to come in with its aid. 
Religious education is of vital importance to the people, but cannot be effected by 
their spontaneous impulses. It is an affair in which government cannot follow the 
movement of the nation, but must take the initiative, or rather co-operate with her 
ally the Church. If ever there was an occasion where she might prove that her 
alliance with the Church is not a mere one-sided reciprocity, now is the time for her 
to give her aid in a most important and necessary work — ^a work which can in no 
other way be accomplished; and which, being unaccomplished, she herself will most 
surely rue the day. 

It is not, however, funds only, but tuperintendence, that is wanted. If the State 
contributes funds, we admit that she has a right to sec those funds rightly employed. 
We wish her to do so. The Church requires superintendence as well as any other 
body. The law of the land provides that the clergy shall do their duty in other 
respects, and why not also in their management of schools ? Let the parochial 
school be under the management of the parochial clergyman ; but let there be an 
exterior power to see that he manages it rightly. 

This principle has been admitted and carried out to a certain extent, in the agree- 
ment already made between the government and those principally interested in Church- 
education, that there should be inspectors appointed by the joint consent of the 
committee of the Privy Council and the Archbishop. Nor is any clergyman expected 
to submit his school to an inspector who does not come with the authority of his 
own Bishop— an arrangement calculated to secure an efficient inspection without an 
arbitrary or hostile interference. Let a sufficient number of able inspectors be 
appointed, and the government will have conferred on the Church and nation no 
inconsiderable boon. 

It is satisfactory to feel assured that what has been done in the way of Church- 
education, however inadequate to the great purpose aimed at, yet has all tended in 
the right direction ; and it has been so done that it cannot now be undone. Only 
let the government follow out this most salutary movement, using the Church as its 
wDling agent in the education of the nation, not interfering with her function, but 
co-operating with her in her most zealous and painful endeavours to train the people 
in the knowledge and practice of true religion, and a work may be done, by the joint 
operation of the two powers, which each by itself is unable to accomplish. And the 
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ground-work is already ao laki, that a comparatiYdy moderate sacrifice on the pait of 
the State would be sufficient. 

The only great effort which the government has to make, is> to cast off the tram- 
inels of an unworthy liberalism, and take for its advisers, and place itself in cordial 
oo-operation with, those whom God Himself has ordained to rule His Church, and 
' teach' His people." 

We shall probably have occasion to refer again to this little vcdame. 
Meanwhile we venture to say, that all persons who, as parents or 
teachers, or as well-wishers to Church and State, have really at heart 
such questions as the following — What is the true end of education? 
Who have a right to teach ? What ought to be taught ? And how 
ought they to teach it ? — cannot do better than to read and circulate 
'• Church Clavering." 



Sontntffit* 
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PASTORAL LBTTBR OP THB BISHOP OF BATH AND WBLLS, WITH 
BXTBACTS FROM RUBRICS, CANONS, BTC. 

[We were on the point of giving a selection from the Rubrics and Canons of the 
Church that refer more immediately to education, with no small misgiving lest we 
should be accused of an attempt to revive what some persons are pleased not only to 
term obsolete, but to wish to remain so, when we fortunately called to mind the fol- 
lowing Pastoral letter from the present Bishop of Bath and Wells, the date of which 
is not quite two years old. — Ed.} 

The Palace, WeUs, April 2&, 1841. 

Mr Rev. Broth br, — Impressed vrith a conviction of the importance of 
stamping upon the heart and mind of youth, firom the earliest period, the 
principles of Beligion ; and nothing doubting the paramount duty of the 
Christian Pastor to strive to gather into the fold of tne Church eadi and all, 
the youBg as well as the old, who compose his flock : further, havin^^ regard 
to the opinion expressed at a Public Meeting of the Clergy and Laity ^ 
this County, held at the Town Hall, Wells, on the 14th December, 1838 (a) : 
and refemng to the 13th Bule of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Board of 
Education (^ : I beg to announce to you, that I have selected and ap« 
pointed the Rev. H. F. Gray, M. A., to the office of Visitor and Inspector 
of Schools within this Diocese ; intending shortly, Grod willing, to cidl to 
his aid assistant Inspectors in each Archdeaconry, chosen with reference to 
their severed localities and their fitness. 

The Rev. the Inspector has our instructions, that his first great object 
shall be to examine into, extend, and, if need be, and circumstances permit, 
i^nprove the Religious Education of the people throughout the Parishes and 
Chapelries of this Diocese ; having special regard to the 59th, the 77th, the 
7dth, and the 79th Canons (c) : and with an eye to the better observance of 
the Rubrics appended to the Church Catechism (d). 

It is hoped, that you, my Rev. Brother in Chnst, well weighing the great 
importance, to this Church and Nation, of Education being pl^ed in the 
hands of the Parochial Clergy ; bearing in mind the exhortation delivered to 
you at your Ordination (e) ; and observant of your own promise and vow, 
" by God*s help to teach the people committed to your care with all dili- 
gence ;** will receive the Rev. H. F. Gray into your Parish with a ready 
mind, and a desire to' afford him all such information as may tend to the 
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falfilment of his arduous duties, and facilitate his drawing up, without 
delay, a full and accurate report of the present state and condition of 
National, Parochial, and Sunday Schools, in this Diocese, enabling us, by 
such means, with God's blessing, to set forward the gp*eat purposes of sound 
Religious Teaching, whereby the rising generation may become more gene- 
rally and better instructed in a practical knowledge of the saving truths of 
the Gospel, and be made wise unto Salvation. — I am, Rev. Sir, your 
fiuthful and affectionate Brother, 

GEO. H. BATH & WELLS. 
To the Rev. the Officiating Minister 
of 

(a) Rbsolution 1. — That in the opinion of this Meeting, it is most im- 
portant and desirable to extend and improve Education in this Diocese, on 
sound religious principles, in accordance and connection with the Church 
of England. 

(b) RuLB 13.-*That Inspectors of Schools, in connection with the 
Diocesan Board, be appointed by the Bishop. 

(c) 59th Cahon. — ^Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and 
Holy-day, before Evening Prayer, shall, for half an hour or more, examine 
and instruct the youth and ignorant persons in his parish, in the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Articles of the Belief, and in the Lord's Prayer ; and shall 
diligently hear, instruct, and teach them the Catechism set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. And ail Fathers, Mothers, Masters, and Mis- 
tresses, shall cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices, which have 
not learned the Catechism, to come to the Church at the time appointed, 
obediently to hear, and to be ordered by the Minister, until tnev have 
learned the same. And if any Minister neglect his duty herein, let him be 
sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice thereof ffiven to 
the Bishop or Ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself, he shall 
willingly offend therein again, let him be suspended ; if so the third time, 
there being little hope that he will be therein reformed, then excommuni- 
cated, and so remain until he will be reformed. 

77th Canon. — No man shall teach either in public school, or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the Diocese, or Ordi- 
nary of the place, under his hand and seal, being found meet as well for his 
learning and dexterity in teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, 
and also for right understanding of God's true religion ; and also except he 
shall first subscribe to the first and third Articles afore mentioned simply, 
and to the two first clauses of the second Article. 

78th Canon. — In what Parish, Church, or Chapel soever there is a 
Curate, which is a Master of Arts, or Bachelor of Arts, or is otherwise well 
able to teach ^outh, and will willingly so do, for the better increase of his 
living, and training up of children in the principles of true religion ; we will 
and ordain, that a license to teach youth of the Parish where he serveth be 
granted to none by the Ordinary of that place, but only to the said Curate. 
Provided always, that this constitution shall not extend to any Parish or 
Chapel in country towns, where there is a public school founded already ; in 
which case we thmk it not meet to allow any to teach grammar, but only 
him that is allowed for the said public school. 

79th Canon. — All Schoolmasters shall teach in English or Latin, as 
the children are able to bear, the larger or shorter catechism heretofore by 
public authority set forth. And as often as any Sermon shall be upon holy 
and festival days within the parish where they teach, they shall bring their 
scholars to the church where such Sermon shall be made, and there see 
them quietly and soberly behave themselves, and shall examine them at 
times convenient, after their return, what they have borne away of such 
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Sermon. Upon other days, and at other times, they shall trdn them np 
with such sentences of Holy Scripture, as shall be most expedient to induce 
them to all {godliness ; and they shall teach the grammar set forth by Xing' 
Henry the Eifrhth, and continued in the times of King Edward the Sixth 
and Queen Elizabeth of noble memory, and none other. And if any 
Schoolmaster, being licensed, and having subscribed as aforesaid, shall 
offend in any of the premises, or either speak, write, or teach against any 
thing whereunto he hath formerly subscnbed, (if upon admonition by the 
Ordinary he do not amend and reform himself,) let him be suspended froDEi 
teaching school any longer. 

(d) Rubric Ist. — The Curate of every Parish shall diligently upon 
Sundays and Holy-days, after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly 
in the Church, instruct and examine so many Children of his Parish sent 
unto him as he shall think convenient, in some part of the Catechism. 

Rubric 2d. — And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters, and Dames shall 
cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices (which have not learned 
their Catechism), to come to the Church at the time appointed, and obedi- 
ently to hear, and be ordered by the Curate, until such time as they have 
learned all that is here appointed for them to learn. 

Rubric Srd. — So soon as Children are come to a competent age, and can 
say in their Mother Tongue, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments ; and also can answer to the other Questions of- the short 
Catechism ; they shall be brought to the Bishop. And every one shall have 
a Godfather, or a Godmother, as a Witness of their Confirmation. 

(e) From the Ordination Servicb. — ^We exhort you, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you have in remembrance, into how high a 
Dignity, and to how weighty an Office and Charge ye are called ; that is to 
say, to be Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord ; to teach and 
to premonish, to feed and to provide for the Lord's family; to seek for 
Christ's Sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His Children who are in 
the midst of this naughty World, that they may be saved through Christ 
for ever. 
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Estimate op the number of Schools required for, and the 
Expense of giving daily Instruction to, 1,600,000 Children — 

THE NUMBER AT PRESENT UNPROVIDED FOR IN ENGLAND ANdWalES. 

'* The average number of scholars in the 11,908 daily schools in con- 
nexion with the Church is fifty- seven each. In the public schools in 
Prussia, the average is ninety- five, and one teacher for every seventy-eight 
scholars. This difference may be accounted for with us by the great 
deficiency of our daily schools m large towns; but when these come to be 
more adequately supplied, our average may be expected to equal, if not 
exceed, that of the Prussian schools. If it oe taken at the same, then, for 
1,600,000 children, there will be required 16,842 schools, and 20,519 
teachers. 

** The Church is now known to supply 11,908 schools, the great minority 
being in village parishes and the smaller towns.* The daily schools of Dis- 



* There are in England and Wales 6,681 parishes, each with a population of less 
than 300 persons. Of these, 1,907 have each a population of less than 100. What 
provision is or can be made for these parishes, except that which is furnished by the 
Established Church ? —Extract from a Sermon by the Bishop of London. 
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seaters may be estimated at 1,000, thus leaving 4,894 schools, principally 
of the larger class, to be tetablished. It would require at least one million 
of the public money to meet more than an equal sum to be raised by pri- 
vate contributions before this requisite number of schools could be built ; 
for they cannot be estimated at an average cost of less than £450 each. I 
have not taken into account the 6,135 Church Sunday Schools, for it is pro- 
bable that only a small proportion of them are separate buildings. For 
the same reason, I omit in tnis estimate the Sunday Schools of dissenters, 
who generally make use of their chapels for that purpose. 

'* Again. The average cost of each scholar all over England is lis, 2d. 
per annum. As teachers become more qualified for their office, they will 
look for more ample remuneration. We cannot, therefore, expect this 
average to be lowered : at present, the small payments required of the 
scholars discharge two- fifths of the cost of their education. Now the 
annual cost of educating 1,600,000 children at Ws. 2d, each, would amount 
to £893,333 ; and suppose two-fifths to be made up by the children's pay- 
ments, we should have to deduct £357,332, thereby leaving £536,000 to be 
annually supplied out of the public funds or by private benevolence. £226,000 
is at this time supplied annually by the benevolence of churchmen for 
instructing 674,626 children, for the Government has not yet assisted in 
maintaining schools; and if to this be added three -fifths of the cost of 
instructing the 75,0(M) additional scholars supposed to be in church schools 
not returned to the National Society's Inquiry, to sav nothing of the 
expense of Sunday Schools, it will appear that not less than £251,000 per 
annum is supplied by the voluntary contributions of churchmen towards the 
cost of public education ; and there is no reason to supt>ose, but that, if 
schools were added, until the whole of the disposable population of poor 
children should be accommodated, the benevolence of churchmen, excited 
by the parochial clergy, would keep pace with the demand. I am not 
sanguine enough to hope that, allowing one-eighth part of the whole to be 
furnished by the charity of dissenters* (which is their full proportion of daily 
scholars), the remaining £469,000 per annum would be supplied by the 
voluntary offerings of the Church ; but I venture to affirm, that if four or 
^Ye thousand schools were erected with the concurrence and co-operation of 
the clergy, and were thrown upon the congregations for three- fifths of the 
annual expense of maintenance, that not more than £100,000 per annum 
need be voted by parliament for sustaining throughout England and Wales 
a sufficient number of schools for the poor. I therefore conclude that a 
grant of £1,000,000 for school building, and an annual supply of £100,000 
ror school maintenance and improvement, would, with the co-operation of 
the Church, provide a sufficient national education."'!' — The National 
Education Question Practically Considered; by the Rev, Richard Burgess. 

* [We hope that our readers are not in the habit of giving too easy credit to Sta- 
tistics. In our Number for February, the proportion of children provided with daily 
instructions by Dissenters is given, upon the authority of Parliamentary documents, 
as less than a twenty-fifth part of the whole. Again : their proportion of new schools 
may be estimated from the abstract of the report of the Committee of Council in our 
first number, as about one in twenty-one. In the text Mr. Burgess allows them one- 
eighth. Which is right, or nearest to the mark, we will not venture to afilrm. All 
that we can do is to be careful in this department to give our authority. — Ed] 

i> It also remains to be seen whether (by the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, chap. 77,) the 
endowed grammar schools may not be made available for some portion of the annual 
expense of national education, always providing that the wills of the founders may be 
respected. 
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Betton^i Charity. — ^An income of about 
£5,000 per annum was, by the decree of 
the High Court of Chancery, to be ap- 
plied in promoting and supporting Cha- 
rity Schools in England and Wales, where 
the education is according to the princi- 
ples of the Church of England ; and the 
selection from Schools applying for the 
benefit of this Charity was to be made 
with the advice of the National Society. 
The Board are sorry to have to announce 
that an appeal has been made by the 
Ironmongers' Company, who are Trus- 
tees of the Charity, both against Ix)rd 
Cottenham's decree appropriating the 
Charity to Church education, and also 
against the report of the Master in Chan- 
cery, which gave the National Society a 
voice in the selection of Schools to be 
benefitted. It is probable that both ap- 
peals will be heard in the course of a few 
months, and there appears to be good 
reason to hope, that both the decree of 
the Chancellor and the report of the 
Master will be confirmed. — Report of the 
Cambridge Board of Education. 

National Society. — ^The monthly meet- 
ing of the General Committee took place 
on the 8th inst. ; His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, President, in the 
Chair. A large number of very urgent 
applications for assistance in building, 
fitting up, and enlarging schoolrooms 
were taken into consideration, and the 
following grants were agreed to : — 

East Winch, ^S5; Belton, i:'25 ; Sand- 
ford, j£25 ; Greenham, il20 ; Derry Hill, 
Calne,jf30; Bilston, £50; Broadwinsor, 
i:60;.Dorington, £35 ; Westerleigh, iJ20; 
Miserden, £5 ; Crookham, je25 ; Ough- 
tibridge, i:l 5; Bishport, £5 ; Birkenhead, 
£20; Thame, £10; Idle, £25 ; Chester, 
St. Mary, for an infant school, £10, and 
for a girls' school, £12; Bures, £30; 
Coates, £20; Haslington, £15 ; New- 
port (Salop), £30 ; andMembury,£15. 

In several of the above cases grants 
had been previously voted, but the dif- 
ficulties with which the promoters of 
the undertaking had to contend, ren- 
dered further aid indispensable. 

Encouragement was also given to the 
Rev. A. Hulton and the Rev. J. Hand- 
forth, to open for daily instruction two 
large schoolrooms at Ashton-under- 



Lyne, which had hitherto been open only 
on Sundays. 

The Rev. J. Sinclair gave notice, that 
having been appointed to a laborioos 
pastoral charge, he would be under the 
necessity of resigning his appointment 
as Secretary. His Grace the President 
expressed in strong terms his regret that 
the Society were about to lose Mr. Sin- 
clair's services ; and it was resolved that 
a Sub-committee should make inquiries 
and examine testimonials, with the view 
of recommending the most eflicient can- 
didate for the office. 

Applications for organizing masters 
were received from the Ripon and the 
Essex Boards of Education. 

The Secretary reported, that the Rev. 
H. Hq[>wood, by direction of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, had commenced a tour of 
inspection in that diocese. 

Bishop of Oibraltar's First Confirma- 
tion. — "Since my return here (Gibral- 
tar) I have held my first confirmation, 
besides inspecting the schools, &c. The 
confirmation vnB interesting, not only 
as the first, but on account of the variety 
of the persons who received the rite; 
the number was above a hundred, and 
they consisted not only of the children 
of the civil inhabitants, but of soldiers 
of the garrison, and some of the young 
officers and seamen of one of the ships 
of war. A few of the civilians were the 
children of Roman Catholic parents who 
had joined our communion previous to 
my arrival, and who, together with many 
others who are still members of the 
Church of Rome, attended, and appeared 
to take great interest in the service."— 
Letter to Secretary of S.P. C. K. 

Chichester Diocesan Association. — ^The 
first half-yearly examination of the pu- 
pils in the "Brighton Training School 
for Mistresses," took place last month 
at the Institution, West-street. The Earl 
of Chichester and several of the resident 
clergy were present, who examined the 
pupils in the Holy Scriptures, the Prayer 
Book, English grammar, the History of 
England, geography, and singing. The 
school was opened in April last, and we 
are happy to state that the pupils have 
made the most satisfactory progress in 
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their studies. The .Earl of Chichester 
delivered^a most instnictiYe address to 
them. 

SaHttury Dioeeaan Board, — At the 
kst quarterly meeting, it was resolved 
that the vacant exhihitions in the Train- 
ing Schools at Winchester and Sanim 
he filled up in March. A loan of £20 
was made to the new Commercial School 
at Hungerford, which, though not situa- 
ted in this diocese, is likely, from its 
contiguity, to be of great advantage to 
the Berkshire border of Wilts. A grant 
of £15 was made to the new school at 
Derry Hill, Calne» Wilts ; and a grant 
of £10 to the new school at Monkton. 
An offer of £20 towards the education of 
a pupil for three years in the Training 
School at Stanley Grove, Chelsea, was 
accepted; candidates must be from 17 
to 19 years of age. The appointment 
to take place on Hie 7th of Maoph. The 
Inspector of the National Society was 
to commence his inspection about the 
7th of February. 

Briatol Deaf and Dumb Inttttution, — 
The first annual meeting was recently 
held. The pupils, about seventeen in 
number, were present ; they appeared 
to be acute and intelligent, which, to an 
observer, may seem more prominent, by 
the expression thrown into their coun- 
tenances, during their gesticulation, 
whilst holding converse with each other. 
During part of the ))roceedings bis Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort was present, and took 
the liveliest interest in what was going on ; 
his Grace evinced the same by the liberal 
subscription of ten guineas, and by per- 
mitting himself to be constituted patron 
to the institution. From a report read 
by Dr. Kay, it appeared that there were 
44,000 deaf mutes in the United King- 
dom, and that the number of schools for 
their reception was only 12, which, at 
the utmost, were only capable of afford- 
ing accommodation for 1000. The most 
interesting feature in the example given 
at this meeting of the capabilities of the 
unfortunates, was the introduction of a 
little blind girl, who carried on a conver- 
sation with a deaf mute ; and our read- 
en, we are sure, will not be uninterested 
by a knowledge bow this wonderful re- 
sult of the Indefatigable and praiseworthy 
effects of the aiBicted roaster, Mr. Bums, 
was effected. The blind girl, by means 
of her fingers, asked the deaf mute (it 



will be borne in mind, though the blind 
girl could speak, that method of com- 
munication was of no avail in the case), 
" Who made you T" to which the other 
replied, not by the organ of speech, but 
by the sense of touch-— taking the wrist 
of the blind girl by one hand, and with 
the other traversing the fingers over 
those of the unfortunate deficient of the 
sense of sight, who, in her turn, stated 
to the audience what was the answer 
she received. 

King*t College, London. — ^The follow- 
ing six gentlemen, whose names appear 
in the list of wranglers at the last Cam- 
bridge examination, were formerly stu- 
dents of this College, viz. : — Sargent, 
Groodeve, Rohrs, Coombe, Foggo, and 
Hard castle. 

Factory Schoolt. — At a very crowded 
meeting which took place in the Ex- 
change room, Bradford, on Tuesday 
evening, January 24th, the Rev. W. 
Scoresby, D.D., vicar of Bradford, read 
an interesting and very encouraging re- 
port of the educational operations in 
the parish, during the last two years. 
He stated that the children then to be 
examined were chiefly under thirteen 
years of age, employed in different fac- 
tories, and who attended at school for 
only two hours in each day. That the 
excellent system of the National Society 
had, however, been introduced into the 
parish, under efilcient or superior mas- 
ters ; and that the results which would 
that evening be brought before the 
meeting were such, he felt satisfied, as 
would convince every one present that 
the children had not only been tho- 
roughly instructed in their duty to- 
wards God and their neighbour, but that 
their intellectual attainments were su- 
perior in soundness and extent to those 
sometimes fouud in schools of much 
higher pretensions. He (Dr. Scoresby) 
had also much pleasure in stating that 
the guardians of the poor, sensible of 
the superior education which the Na- 
tional School afforded, had some time 
since resolved to extend its benefit to 
the children under their care in the 
workhouse. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made to admit them on the same 
terms as those employed in factories, 
viz., the payment of twopence per week 
for each child, and most beneficial re- 
sults were already apparent in their im- 
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proved manners, and buoyancy of api- 
rits, which form an agreeable contrast 
to the sourness of disposition, sullen 
and downcast looks, which usually cha- 
racterize the workhouse child. Several 
of these children were examined with 
the others. 

The choir from the parish church 
having performed an appropriate an- 
them, the examination of the children 
commenced by reading the 55th chapter 
of Isaiah. The reading was audible and 
distinct ; and the class seemed to under- 
stand and observe the proper pauses and 
inflections. The children answered with 
promptitude the interrogations on the 
chapter; and by the variety of parallel 
passages which they quoted, showed 
that they possessed a considerable and 
accurate knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The vicar (by whom this depart- 
ment of the examination was wholly 
conducted) explained to the audience 
that the knowledge which is " able to 
make wise unto salvation" is regarded 
as of paramount importance, and made 
the guiding principle in every other spe- 
cies of instruction. After taking a cur- 
sory glance at the leading features of 
English history, a sentence waa selected 
by one of the company, from which the 
method of teaching the meaning of 
words by a reference to their etymology, 
was ably developed by Mr. Ross, one of 
the National Society's organizing mas- 
ters. The children acquitted themselves 
in it so admirably that it must have con- 
vinced every one present of its great im- 
portance in an educational point of view. 
In grammar, also, the children displayed 
great proficiency, and it was pleasing to 
us to observe virith what accuracy the 
little fellows had learnt to classify words, 
and show their various dependencies and 
connections in a sentence. The exami- 
nation in sacred and general geography 
gave great satisfaction. 

Several of the gentlemen present 
put appropriate questions, which were 
promptly answered by the scholars, who, 
as far as time permitted to go into the 
details of this science, seemed complete 
masters of the subject. We attach much 
importance to geography, as we believe 
a knowledge of the localities alluded to 
in the Holy Scriptures to be an indis- 
pensable requisite in forming correct 
ideas of the leading events to which they 
relate. Several simple pieces were sung 
by the children in concert, with consider- 



able taste, and contributed much to keep 
up our good temper, which waa not a 
little tried by the oppressive heat occa- 
sioned by the densely crowded state of 
the room. 

In conclusion, the vicar made several 
important observations upon the neces- 
sity of maintaining in the Schools effi- 
cient masters and mistresses, and be- 
stowed considerable praise upon Mr. 
Bennett, Miss Gamble, and Miss Poore, 
the master and mistresses of the schools 
which had just been examined, and if 
there is any truth in the adage, " As the 
master is, so is the school," these enco- 
miums were not in the present case un- 
merited.^-Leetif Intelligencer. 

Norfolk. — ^A National School has been 
built in the town of Holt (population, 
1600), at a cost of about £500, for 200 
children (100 boys and 100 girls). It 
was opened on the 6th ^f January. 

Ireland. — Leamy*9 Charity. — This 
long-protracted cause, which has occu- 
pied the attention of the Courts of 
Chancery in England and Ireland for up- 
wards of twenty years, was brought 
to a termination during the last term, 
and the bequest of the late Mr. William 
Leamy, a native of Limerick, who died in 
India in the year 1815, will now become 
available for the purposes of educating 
the poor in this city, so that the gover- 
nors during the ensuing spring will be 
enabled to have the buildings commenc- 
ed. The fund is now between £14.000 
and £15,000, a portion of which will be 
allocated for the buildings, and the in- 
terest of the remainder is to pay the sa- 
laries of professors, masters, and mis- 
tresses. The following governors have 
been appointed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor: — Right Hon. Earl of Clare, Arch- 
deacon Maunsell, Hon. John Massy, Mr. 
W. Monsell, Rev. E. Herbert, Mr. E. 
Bernard, Mr. £. W. Fitzgerald, Mr. A. 
Sayers, Mr. W. Roche, Mr. H. Maunsell, 
and Mr. M. Gavin. 

TetHmonial to the Matron of the Blue 
Coat Hospital, lAverpool. — A number of 
individuals educated in this establish- 
ment have presented Mrs. Forster with 
a beautiful silver tea-pot, cream-jug, and 
sugar-basin. The lid of the tea-pot is 
surmounted by the figure of a Blue-coat 
girl, leaning on a pedestal, and holding 
in her right hand an open scroll which 
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hangs down the side of the ]>ede8ta], and 
on which is engraved the motto-*" She 
loolceth weU to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness." (Prov. 31,27.) Of the shield on 
the left side is the following inscription — 
" To Mrs. Forster, Matron of the Blue- 
coat Hospital, Liverpool : This testimo- 
nial of respect is presented bj a number 
of individuals educated in the school, as 
a mark of their gratitude for her unwea- 
ried attention and invaluable services to 
the Institution during a period of 22 
years. 20th December, 1842/ 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Rev. J. L. Allan. B.A., and Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the se- 
cond Mastership of Rochester Cathedral 
Grammar School. 

The Rev. W. B. Arrowsroith, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Grammar School at Leo- 
minster. Patrons, the Corporation. 



The Rev. J. D. CoUis, M.A., Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, Kennicott 
and Pusey and Ellerton Scholar of He- 
brew, to the Head Mastership of Broms- 
grove School, Worcestershire. Patron, 
T. H. Cookes, Esq. 

Rev. W. Singleton, M.A., of St John's 
College, Cambridge, formerly of Hull, 
and lately President at Shoreharo, near 
Brighton, to be Vice Principal of Kings- 
ton College, Hull. 

T. B. Stevenson, Esq., B.A. (1840), 
Christ's College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Classical Master of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. 

Richard Thompson, B.A., of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Ushership of Jones's 
Free Grammar School, at Monmouth. 

Rev. G. A. Jacob, Head Master of 
Bromsgrove School, to be Principal of 
the Sheffield Collegiate School. 

James Taylor, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Head Mastership of 
the Free School, Kimbolton. 

Rev. T. Allen Southwood, B. A., Em- 
manuel College, Master of the Modem 
Department in the Cheltenham College. 
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Tbb Editor takes this opportunity of thanking a considerable number of friends 
and subscribers to this Journal — ladies as well as gentlemen — ^who, in compliance 
with the suggestion thrown out in the last number, have obligingly favoured him 
with their names, accompanied, in several instances with valuable hints for its im- 
provement. He would esteem it as a favour, if every one who wishes well to the 
undertaking, and means to take in the Journal for a year, would kindly do the same ; 
it would be a far greater encouragement to him than trouble to them. Is it unrea- 
sonable to add a request, that those who forward communications with a view to 
insertion, should give their names in confidence, even if they do not wish them to 
appear in print ? He cannot help thinking, that it would have a very wholesome 
tendency, and be a point gained towards the moral elevation of our periodical litera- 
ture in general, if every article — even in our own humble pages — bore a real signa- 
ture. This is intended as a hint ; not as a law. 

PASTOR is undoubtedly right in his opinion, that few things, if any, would have a 
more certain or more immediate effect towards the general improvement of educa- 
tion, than the revival, or rather observance, of the twenty-ninth canon, which 
ordains that "no person be admitted godfatlier or godmother to any child at 
christening or confirmation, before the said person so undertaking hath received the 
holy communion." We are sorry, however, to hear him say that he despairs o 
seeing this brought about in his own parish. Doubtless it is a matter of great deli- 
cacy as well as difiiculty ; still we have heard of instances of success by some such 
means as the following, viz., by requiring, in the first place, that for a given period, 
say a year, one at least of the sponsors shall be a communicant ; then extending the 
rule to two out of the three, and after a reasonable time, conforming strictly to the 
canon. 

Some of our kind friends who keep telling us that the Journal must be made more 
practical, seem to us to confine the word to rather too limited an application ; if, 
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as we take to be their meaning, they wish our pages to be almost exclusively devoted 
to such information or materials as the teacher may retail to his pupils next morn- 
ing. Anxious as we are to supply this, or any other defect that may be pointed out 
to us — and we fancy ourselves something better than mere theorists, at all events — 
we hope we may be allowed to say, that it is at least as practical to lead schoolmas- 
ters to think, as to show them how to do ; to instil principles, as to furnish rules ; 
to cultivate intelligence, as to communicate information ; to study children, as to 
study books ; and that nothing is more thoroughly practical than to give them a 
religious love for their profession, and a living interest in their work. 

We are indebted to some unknown friends for newspapers and scraps, containing 
either intelligence on educational matters or notices of this Journal. There is no 
part of our labours that costs half so much trouble as the double columns i n the last 
few pages. Indeed, so great is the drudgery, and so grievously have our eyes, and 
still more our head, suffered from it, that we have been more than once almost pro- 
voked to say, that if our readers will have intelligence, each must contribute his 
quota from his own district, for the benefit of the rest. The earlier it is sent, espe- 
cially in the case of Reports, the better in every respect. 

The title, some say, is too ambitious. We have felt this ourselves, but we could 
not do without the word " Education," and modesty chose the term " Journal," and 
" English" is certainly our proper name, and we had as little room as liking for a 
second epithet. 

C. M. v^ll perceive in our "Extracts from Bishops' Charges," some evidence that 
we recognise the bearing of the spreading opposition to the pew-system upon educa- 
tion. We suspect, that we could tell him more than he knows, or would like to hear, 
about the manner in which children are stowed away in some of the London churches 
and chapels. 

F. B. C. will pardon us for venturing to say that the beginning and end of his letter 
rather contradict each other. If he estimates a good school so highly that " nothing 
can be of greater importance," what can he mean by " having little or no time to 
spare for the superintendence of it — sometimes not half an hour in the course of a 
month." We shall be glad to hear from him again, knd hope that he will yet con- 
trive by some means or other to devote not less than half an hour a day to that 
institution in his parish, which is, as he states, second only in importance to the 
church. Meanwhile we will try to give him as good an answer as our limited space 
will allow to his hard question, viz.. How a clergyman overwhelmed with parochial 
duties can make the most of the very little time he can bestow upon his school. Id 
the first place, then, he must never again think, as he seems to have done, that any, 
the most minute, fraction of time which he can spare for this purpose, may not be 
turned to good account. If it be only in passing, let him look into the room, 
though he can do no more; though he has scarcely time to take his hat off. His first 
glance across the room will detect a very bad school, and, to a practised eye, disco- 
ver the most important point of all — the general tone. Though it be but for a minute 

" Spectatum veniat, veniat spectetur ut ipse." 

In the second place, let him have regular accounts and registers, especially of the 
attendance, kept according to the most improved method, and laid before him once 
a week, whether he has time to look at them or not. We shall only venture upon 
one more suggestion, which is, that he should make time to read prayers pretty 
often, and to ask one question at least out of the catechism, or liturgy, or sermon, 
or text. 

Several more instances have come to our knowledge of well-wishers to the Journal 
being disappointed at its not having been sent to them from the Publisher's. The 
Editor is sorry that there should have been a misunderstanding, and to prevent the 
recurrence of anything of the sort, will be obliged to all his readers, if in recom- 
mending the Journal to their friends, especially among parents and teachers, they 
will let them know, that the simplest snd best method of procuring it regularly will 
be to give a general order to some respectable bookseller in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood for the regular supply of it till countermanded. 
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A COMMON DEFECT IN MODERN SYSTEMS OF EDUCA- 
TION; WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A 
REMEDY. 

It 18 reported of George the Fourth while Prince Recent, that, not- 
withstmnding his respect for Dr. Bell as a philanthropist, yet, either from 
his disKke to a " g^reat bore," or really meaning to insinuate that the 
DoctcHr's continual harping upon the perfection of his new system 
amounted to a sort of monomania, used to exclaim at the very mention 
of his name, " That man 's mad." We fsmcy we could have endured a 
fair share of nonsense from a man like Dr. Bell, but it certainly tries 
one's patience to hear in this steam-engine and railroad age, any ordi- 
nary man who sets up to be a practical educator, gravely insisting upon 
any one system in particular for general adoption ; and still worse, if 
that system has never yet been tried upon English ground, but is pro- 
posed to be transplanted at its full size from a foreign soil. There is 
something amusing in the way in which those ready patrons of new 
schemes and inventions — the bill-stickers about our large towns, set to 
work to bring their last new proteg^ into notice : no sooner does " 20 
per cent, cheaper than any other house" stare us in the face, than a rival 
** 30 per cent." appears alongside of it, and not many days afterwards 
some still more wonderful bargain quietly pastes itself on the other two. 
National education, however, is too serious a matter to be thus trifled 
with. While then we gladly allow, that many and great improvements 
have been made in this most practical of all subjects within the last 
generation or two, (and we fancy ourselves to be great reformers in our 
small way,) we are not the less persuaded that we shall be doing good 
service to the cause by broadly stating our conviction, that there exists 
one leading defect in all our modem systems ; and that, until this has 
been frankly acknowledged, no further advance will be made towards 
perfection. 

The defect of which we complain is, that the pupil is not suffi- 
dently trained to the habit of private and individual application; 
that he acquires little aptitude and less taste for sitting down, quietly 
but resolutely, to compass any gpreat undertaking in the way of scho- 
lanhip by his own unaided efforts. Doubtless, while at school he 
learns much fester than children in general used to do, and displays at 
the same time a proportionate degree of quickness and readiness. But 
it is rather given to him than won by him ; there is too much done for 
him by the system, — by the teacher, — by the class. We are not 
speaking now of the deceptiveness of all class teaching where the 
chfldren do not answer individually, or, rather, in turn ; for every prac- 
tical teacher knows that where simultaneous replies are allowed, a little 
knowledge in a few children will set off a large class. This, however, 
is something to the point ; for few persons are aware, how narrowly all 
class instruction needs to be watched, and how repeatedly to be tested 
by the separate examination of each child. Even in National Schools, 
in which it la the custom for the children to answer not only individually 

V6L. I., NO. 4. APBIL, 1843. ^ 
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but in turn, a looker on would be surprised to find how small a propor- 
tion in many cases can, e.g., work, each by himself, the arithmetical 
question that has been done so readily and so beautifully round the dasa. 
Of course, in mere vivd voce instruction, the danger is still more obvious. 
And all this takes place in spite of the correctives provided by Dr. Bell, 
such as answering in turn, and doing everything from the beginning^ — from 
the first lesson in the alphabet — ^upon the slate ; for writing must be 
individual instruction to a certain extent. Let us, however, at the out- 
set, guard against being misunderstood as if we were opposed to class, 
or even to simultaneous, teaching under certain restrictions. No : we are 
too well aware how much use may be made of the sympathy as well aa of 
the emulation, of the soothing as well as of the exciting influences, of num- 
bers, especially among children. The reader will bear in mind, that we be- 
gan our labours by recommending a gallery — a large gaUery, for a paro- 
chial school; We prefer large classes to small, except perhaps in Sunday 
schools. We are great advocates for oral teaching, and are more con- 
vinced every day we live that if " the Curate of every parish" would 
but " diligently upon Sundays and holydays, after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer, openly in the Church instruct and examine so many 
children in his Parish sent unto him as he shall think convenient, in 
some part of the catechism," it would do more towards improving 
national education, intellectuaUy as well as spiritually, than any other 
single measure. We are no advocates for home education, or for pri- 
vate tutors as commonly employed of late in our universities, both of 
which are just as open as the systems more immediately under consi- 
deration, to the objection of which we are speaking, and that in addi- 
tion to several other objections of greater weight. What we complain 
of is, that there is so much more teaching than learning ; that if every 
child in the class knows everything that is taught, it is still a different 
thing from acquiring it by his own exertions. It is a very easy and 
very pleasant thing for a sharp boy, surrounded by class-fellows as 
sharp as himself, and with a lively teacher in front of him, full of 
ready illustrations and varied questions, to gain knowledge upon any 
subject thus presented to him ; but is he to the same extent as formerly 
gaining habits of industry, and perseverance, and research, and humility, 
and modesty, and patience ? Were there not some advantages, moral, 
and intellectual, and religious advantages, after all, in the old rote sys- 
tems ? We have no wish to revive the old spelling-books ; not, how- 
ever, from any objection to the labour, or, if the reader will, drudgery, 
to the poor child ; for the loss of this we regard as no gain : and as to 
the lessons not being amusing, it is better that learning should be work 
than play. The real objection is, that it does not secure the end in view, 
namely, teaching to spell, which is only to be acquired by writing. In 
our schools for the lower orders there is a sad want of something 
analagous to the set tasks at our public schools — the hard bit of crabbed 
Greek to be made out with no other help but that of the grammar and 
dictionary, or the copy of verses upon " Smoke" or any other out-of- 
the-way subject, without even the allowance of a Gradus, We want, 
especially, something that will be continually showing the child how 
much he does not know : we want him to be conscious every moment 
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of difficulties, bat at the same time to feel that he is acquiring the 
power of overcoming them. We want him to learn, and above cdl to 
learn to help himself. 

It is needless to point out the probable effects upon the whole cha- 
racter in after life; they are as obvious as important. It will be 
more to our purpose to mention a few remedies, though they too will 
readily suggest themselves to the observant teacher. 

(1.) It would be better, then, for the children in our parochial schools, 
if there were more learning by heart, we do not nay by rote. Some of 
our readers may recollect a paper on this subject in the Educational 
Magazine for 1^40 (pp. 159 — 172), the main drift of which was, that 
every lesson intended to be committed to memory should be first gone 
through by the class as a reading lesson, and made the subject of more 
than ordinary questioning and illustration by the teacher. Much 
might be done towards improving the mind and cultivating the taste, 
by thus storing the memory with extracts from our best writers, espe- 
cially our older poets. And while a distinction is made, perhaps need- 
lessly, between learning by heart and learning by rote, it is by no means 
required that the child shall understand beforehand, so as to be able to 
explain, every line and every word thus presented to him : it will be 
more to the point in many cases, that he catch tlie tone and spirit of 
the passage ; and one main object is, that he should be treasuring up 
materials for use, contemplatively as well as actively, in after years. 
In all such cases, indeed, it is desirable, that what is thus learned by 
heart should be in advance of his mind ; above him, though not alto- 
gether out of reach. Children for the most part exhibit a feeling of 
this themselves ; they seem to think that, e. g., poetry to be worth the 
trouble of learning, as distinguished from reading, ought to be of the 
more difficult kind. It ought certainly to find employment for all the 
fscnlties as yet developed in the pupil's mind. 

(2.) It would be gain, too, in many ways, that there should be 
more work done at home. In this there is training as well as teaching ; 
and every schoolmaster knows, that this is always pleasing, and in 
many cases improving to the parents too, and sometimes to the whole 
fiunily circle. The only caution here required is, that these tasks 
should be rather encouraged than exacted. 

(3.) It has been remarked, that whatever is done with the pen or 
pencil, though in ever so large a class, is of necessity to a certain ex- 
tent individual instruction. The idler cannot here escape in the crowd. 
Let us, then, have more of such exercises as writing from dictation, 
which is indeed common in our schools, and writing from memory, 
which, though less practised, is even more useful. A child has a much 
more thorough knowledge, as well as faster hold, of the words of the 
catechism or collect or text, who can write it out correctly, with due 
regard to punctuation, &c., than another who can only say it ; and 
we are strangely mistaken, if the quiet employment of writing out the 
religious instruction thus word by word, does not in more cases than 
we adults are apt to imagine, give rise to holy or hallowing thoughts, and 
so foster a habit of inc^culable worth. The very fact, too, that it is 
a silent lesson, is of importance ; for anything that tends, without cir- 

l2 
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camscribing the influence of the master, to reduce the noise in our large 
schools, has a moral value. 

(4.) In the higher classes something may be done in the way of com- 
position, as in default of an humbler or better name, we must call it. 
The only difference between this and the last head, is that now the 
pupil has to find the words himself. A short piece, e. g., an anecdote 
or fable, may be read to the class, or an easy subject may be set, or 
they may be required to give in writing the substance of the last 
one or more reacting lessons, or to re-produce upon their slates the 
chief points of the gallery lecture, or the heads of the sermon, provided 
they are not allowed to take notes in church. An observant teacher 
will find, that some of these exercises may be commenced much earlier, 
and much lower down in the school, than he would at first have any 
notion of. As a mere lesson in spelling it is most valuable ; for a 
child is pretty sure to spell a word right when he comes to use it as hia 
own. As a means of instruction in language (which we hope to see 
before many years the staple commodity in our schools, next to religion, 
and as most subservient to it), this sort of exercise stands pre-eminent. 
It sets the pupil, too, at work for himself in a hundred ways. 

(5.) In recommending that in all class- teaching, the children should 
answer not only individually, but in turn, of course it is not intended 
that a boy is in no case to be called upon out of his turn. It ia 
merely given as a general rule, in order to insure due attention being 
paid to, and due work being done by, every member of the class. 
The real principle involved is, that in every respect we should 
consult the benefit of the child, rather than the display of the 
class. The point may be gained in various ways, e. g., in teaching 
arithmetic, by the plan recommended by Amicus in our last number 
(p. 95), where the children to a certain extent are allowed to answer 
simultaneously, the danger being obviated by the subsequent process. 
The better the teacher, however, the less frequent will be the devia- 
tion from the regular order of the children, and consequently also the 
taking of places. There is more noise than work where the children 
are always shifting about. 

(6.) The great safeguard of all, however, is the frequent examination 
of each child, and this, as fiir as practicable, by the master himself. 
Before any master exclaims, " Impossible ! " let him be sure that he 
understands our meaning. Only let the requirements for promotion 
into a higher class be wdl defined beforehand, and in every case rigor- 
ously exacted, and the means of instructing himself up to tiie mark be 
placed within every child's reach, this individual examination by the 
master will then be confined for the most part to "removes." A 
stimulus will be given in a harmless way to the pupils to exert them- 
selves, both at home and at school, and the master will soon see in their 
improved general character, 

" Quanto melius est discere quam doceri." 
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ON ATTACHING THE MIDDLE AND LOWER 

ORDERS TO THE CHURCH. 

OUR PRESENT MEANS OF EFFECTING THIS OBJECT. 

Mt Dear Sib, — ^The minds of those who are sensihle of the benefits 
likely to be derived from a greater attention on the part of the Church 
to the liberal education of her poorer members, and who concur in the 
▼lews I attempted to express in my last letter*, as to the former instru- 
mentality of Grammar Schools, and their dependent exhibitions, towards 
this object, will naturally turn with hope to the prospect of reviving the 
efficacy of these institutions, which still subsist, in form and material 
sabstance at least, amongst ourselves. The recent Act of Parliament 
" for improving the condition and extending the benefits of Grammar 
Schoolst " of course enhances this prospect, and I fervently trust that it 
may be realized ; but there certainly are some obstacles to its immediate 
realization, which I will now endeavour to point out. 

An inspection of Mr. Carlisle's volumes will at once show us that, 
owing to the altered value of money and oi the necessaries of life, since 
the salaries of grammar-school masters and the portions of exhibitioners 
were first asai^ied, most of them have now become too slender to afford 
a competent maintenance, even for persons of the most frugal habits. 
Towards the augmentation of these the new Act, except indirectly, by 
conaolidatlhg two or more slenderly-endowed schools in the same place, 
of oourae contributes nothing, and we must wait patiently till a reviving 
interest in these institutions recals the charity of individuals to this long« 
abandoned channel.^ How far, meanwhile, the opening which the Act 
provides for the introduction of other learning than Latin and Greek 
may encourage active and zealous- minded men to undertake the con- 
duct of grammar schools, (cheerless as their condition, both as a means 
of subsistence, and a means of usefulness, at present seems to be,) and 
by collateral means to endeavour to raise their efficiency, we shall learn 
as time goes on. fiut it is obvious that any such change must in many 
instances be deferred till the death or resignation of the present 
masters. At the time when they were appointed to their posts, the 
standard, by which the due fulfilment of their duties was measured, fell 
infinitely below our present expectations; and we cannot reasonably 
expect (much as we may desire) that in their declining years persons 



* Supra, p. 43. 

t 3rd 8b 4th Vict. c. 77. A useful abstract of this Act is giveo in the Educa- 
tiooal Magaziiie, Vol. 2, p. 325. 

X Meanwhile it is refreshing to notice, that something is being done in this way. 
In the Law Report in this number, it will be seen that some new exhibitions have 
been founded in connection with Highgate Grammar School ; also in the Intelligence, 
that it is proposed to institute some scholarships in honour, and bearing the name 
of, the Rev. Hugh M'Neile. The funds, too, of Exeter Free Grammar School are 
in so flourishing a state that the trustees have been enabled to increase seven of the 
exhibitiona to £40 a year each. The present amount of six of the exhibitions so 
increased is i£34, and of the seventh only, £30 a year. 
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should begin to conceive a zeal and interest for a yocation for which. 
even in earlier life, they had perhaps no aptitude or inclination.* 

As regards the exhibitions attached to the grammar schools, there is 
moreover a moral difficulty, over and above the pecuniary one. Sir 
Thomas More, comparing the past with the present state of our colleges^ 
asks Montesinos these home questions : — 

" Is the poor scholar upon the same footing in your coUeges that he was one or 
two hundred years ago T Have not offices become servile, both in reality and in 
appearance, which carried with them no such character in old times, when they were 
performed in great houses by youths of high birth, in the course of a generous edu- 
cation, suited to their birth and expectancies f Is ifot inferiority of condition in 
your Universities made more humiliating than it was in times when the distinction 
of ranks was more broadly marked, and is not that humiliation of a kind which is 

likely to produce anything rather than humility f One consequence of all this is, 

that the dissenting ministry is filled vnth men, the greater part of whom would have 
become clergy of the establishment, if there had been the same facilities for enter- 
ing it. f 

I fear it is indeed true, that before the children of the poor will be 
readily admitted into our colleges, and meet with no obstacles to their 
ultimate attainment of fellowships, a considerable change of feeling 
must still take place in those bodies ; the social qualities which genteel 
birth and associations alone can give, are perhaps still too highly valued 
among them ; and the disposition to break through all restrictions, in- 
stituted by founders in favour of particular localities, has likewise tended 
to render the poor man's hope of provision for his son at the University 
much more precarious. The current of men's thoughts is now setting, 
we confidently hope, in an opposite direction; still the changie, affecting 
as it does the interests and feelings of large classes of the community, 
must necessarily be slow and gradual. But, in the meantime, the want 
of catechists for our missions, and of young men willing to undertake 
irksome and laborious duties at home, is increasingly felt ; and what is 
perhaps worse, though less tangible, the affections of the middle ranks 
— from whence labourers of this homely kind must chiefly be drawn — 
continue (as has been said) unreconciled to the Church, and uninterested 
in her struggles to reclaim the population of our large towns* and 
to evangelize our colonies. 

It will not then, perhaps, be deemed superfluous, if I attempt to sug- 
gest a more immediate mode of meeting our present difficulties — a mode 
not intended to supersede the more ancient one, but rather as subsidiary 
and preparatory to it. 

It certainly appears to me, that the general feeling of the day is too 
far removed from the system of our forefathers to be brought back to it 
at one step. Some intermediate resting-place is required, and such a 
one would seem to be provided in that vocation which is daily rising in 
estimation and attainments — that of the parochial schoolmaster. fVom 



* In confirmation of what I have hinted with regard to the present masters of 
grammar schools, viewed oi a class, I am glad to be able to refer to the considerate, 
yet unshrinking, strictures of the Rev. J. Allen, Her Miyesty's Inspector, in his Re- 
port on the state of several Schools in the County of Derby. — Minutes if the Com- 
mittee of Council, 1 84 1 -42. 8 vo. p. 1 60. 

t Southey's Colloquies, Vol. 2, p. 133. 
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a sense of the deep importance of obtaining a race of men duly qualified 
for this office have arisen the strenuous exertions of the last four years, 
for the establishment of Diocesan Training Schools. So far as regards 
the number of these actually founded, the qualifications of those who 
have undertaken to conduct them, and their internal regulation and 
discipline, very great reason for thankfulness and encouragement we 
already have. But as regards the number of pupils who offer them- 
selves as candidates for a share in these benefits, there is some ground, 
it must be owned, for disappointment ; even lookiqg at the question as 
a prudential one on the part of parents, it is surprising that the compa- 
rative advantages, in the way both both of present saving and of after 
provision, which these institutions offer, have not been more appreciated. 
The Principal of the Central Training College has shown us their advan- 
tages as compared with the prospects of the clerical profession, in his 
very interesting account of that institution, comprised in the last Report 
of the National Society. Let us for a moment consider, in the same 
manner, their position with reference to clerkships and apprenticeships 
in ordinary callings. 

No less a sum than £200 is required in London by chemists and other 
respectable tradesmen, as an apprentice fee ; and the expenses of bind- 
ing a young man to an attorney is, of course, much greater. But even 
after this expense has been incurred, the far greater one of setting the 
youth up in business, or obtaining a clerkship in an attorney's office, 
remains behind. Contrast with this the expenses of the college at 
Chelsea ; £25 per annum and one suit of clothes is all that is required ; 
for this sum the youth is boarded and lodged, and receives a degree of 
moral and intellectual training, of supervision and guidance, for which 
many of us would thankfully exchange all they gained, some years ago, 
at school and college. And when his course is finished he is not left 
to his own means of obtaining advancement ; the National Society has 
pledged itself to recommend him to situations which average, as Mr. 
Coleridge states, £75 per annum, and to which an intelligent teacher 
may look almost immediately. Such is the total expense as regards pay- 
boys, but there are ten exhibitioners already at the college, and by 
means of a sum which is now being raised for the express purpose of 
eliciting and meeting further sums contributed by district boards and 
from other local sources, the number of those who are prepared for their 
future calling at free cost, is daily increasing. At the Diocesan Train- 
ing Schools, where the salaries offered may be smaUer, the expenses are 
likewise lower, and so little are the advantages which an intelligent 
youth may already obtain from these country institutions generally 
known, that I shidl not apologize for troubling you with the following 
details:— 

At WiNCHBSTBB the annual expenses of training are £20 ; at Chi- 
CBSSTEB, £15 only ; at Yobk the same, with four exhibitions already 
founded, and ten more to be added by Ripon diocese of £10 each ; at 
Chbstxb, the expenses are £25, with ten exhibitions of £12 68. each ; 
at ExBTXB, the annual expenses £20, and ten exhibitioners of £10; at 
Lichtibld, £26, with seven exhibitions of £10 already bestowed, and 
others founded, ^d still open to competition ; at Oxfobd, the annual 
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expenses £20, with power in the Board to grant exhibitions of £10 or 
more at discretion. At Wrlls the annual expenses £25, and four 
exhibitions of £10 per annum, already founded, with no less than 
twenty-six others, in prospect, of the various amounts stated at p. 78 of 
this Journal. 

And now I am arrived at the practical point, for the introduction oi 
which these lines have been chiefly written. If the active promoters of 
Church education have lately deserved well of the parochial clergy, as 
well by other services as particularly by originating training schools, a 
certain serious obligation seems now to lie upon the clergy to contribute 
that assistance towards filling these institutions which it is only in thdr 
power to give. At present they are being carried on at a great expense, 
but without a full complement of pupils. The clergyman alone knows, 
each in his own district, the.promising scholar, the boy of steady cha- 
racter, who is fit to become the servant of the Church : let him do what 
he can, by placing the matter before his parents, by obtaining oontribu- 
tions from the chief proprietor and others interested in the boy's welfare, 
to secure his talents for this service. Let him also consider whether he 
cannot afford a still more essential service ; whether he cannot make it 
compatible with his domestic arrangements, to take one such boy under 
his own roof, and personally to superintend his conduct and studies for 
a short time previous to his examination for the training school. Both 
in the study by such works as transcribing, copying, &c., and in the 
parish by acting as Sunday-school teacher, as a trusty beajner of charity 
to the poor, as an occasional assistant to the master of the Nationtd 
School, such a boy would be a very valuable inmate of many parson- 
ages. And in case of his services being likely to be ultimately wanted 
as master of the school in his own village, I need not enlarge on the 
comfort and security the clergyman would derive from this previous 
acquaintance with his character. 

Most of the clergy know too well the evils resulting from an engage- 
ment hastily formed with an adult teacher, whose subsequent miscon- 
duct has caused them infinite trouble, as well as thrown discredit on 
their school ; and should the day ever arrive when the heads of our 
Church shall think it expedient to promote those who have earned a 
good degree in the school, to be deacons in the Church, what an un- 
speakable advantage will arise to the clergyman, from having thus 
enabled a boy to undertake such an office in his native parish. To 
estimate this, let us take the case of one on whom a large, and perhaps 
neglected cure has been early thrown, and who has resolved to devote 
the remaining years and energies of his life to the welfare of the souls 
thus entrusted to his charge. The employment of one or more curates 
is absolutely necessary to enable him to fulfil this duty ; and how fre- 
quently, during the course of his life, does their selection involve him 
in difficulty, and distract his thoughts from those pastoral cares which 
claim his undivided application ? In the first place, the inquiries after a 
curate, and the choice of one, who, in the present complicated state of 
religious sentiment, and of sensitive jealousy with which any diversity 
of opinion is regarded, will be likely to harmonize with his principal* 
cost no little time and anxiety. Next, supposing a hopeful choice to be 
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made, the chanoes of aome differences breaking out on a doeer intimacy^ 
of some peculiarity in his demeanor, rendering him unpopular in the pa« 
rish, or of his not being sufficiently humble and obedient to contiDue to 
act in subordination to his Rector, whom he may hr surpass in ability 
and learning, are of course considerable. Lastly, supposing none of 
these obstacles to occur, but the views of the curate to be as accordant, 
his temper as obliging, his activity and perseverance as unwearied, as 
can be desired, then comes preferment. Such a termination is generally 
contemplated from the first, after a limited period ; but should this not 
be the case, in proportion to the zeal and excellence of the curate grows 
the certainty of his being called to a higher sphere of duty. 

And now, contrast with this the case of a young man, once the in* 
mate of the parsonage, now a Deacon, returning to officiate as curate 
in his native place. His early character has been moulded by his pre- 
sent superior according to his own sentiments ; he is endeared to the 
parishioners by the ties of birth and by their knowledge of his religious 
deportment from youth upwards ; his reverence for his patron has be- 
come a matured habit ; he has no desire to exchange his old home for 
another where he will be less appreciated, nor has he any connexions 
through whom promotion will naturally descend upon him. What a 
satisfaction would it be to our clergyman to look forward to having the 
labours of such an assistant permanently united to his own ; to be able 
to delegate to him the direction of the school, to which (with perhaps 
little aptitude for teaching), he is now obliged to devote so much of his 
own time ; to form with him schemes of enduring usefulness to be car- 
ried on in concert together to their lives' end ! 

To such of the clergy as have not yet taken part in the vigorous 
effort lately made to improve Church Education, who perhaps think it 
superfluous, and that it may well be left to the State, which seems only 
too willing to engross it, or who, having at no little personal sacrifice 
set on foot a National School, think that they have done everything — 
to them I would respectfully address a few words in conclusion. 

The clergyman's care for the education of his parishioners, is no op- 
tional or newly imposed task ; rather it is one of very primitive and 
universal oUigation. The 5th Canon of the Council of Constantinople 
is as follows : — *' Presbjrteri per vicos et villas scholas habeant. £t si 
quis fidehum suos partmha ad discendas litteras commendare vult, eos 

non renuant suscipere. Nihil autem ab eis pretium exigant ex- 

oepto quod eis parentes eorum, charitatis studio, buH voluntate obtule- 
rint." It appears further from a Canon of the Council of Vaison in 
529, that Presbyters were directed to bring up young persons in their 
own houses, and prepare them for the Clerical State, by teaching them 
the Psalter, the reading of the Scriptures, and other good rules of dis- 
cipline; and the same rule obtained in the Diocese of Orange.* 
Lastly, to bring the matter home to ourselves, in 990, the substance 
of the ancient Canon of Constantinople,t expressly containing the words* 

« — ■! . ■■ ■ mill I ^^^^^.ji^—— ^i»^.— ^»»^^»^— ^i»i^^^»i»^-^»^^i— ^i— ^1^— ^-^— ^i~^»«— i^»^— — ^i^— »— ^— ^^i»»- 

* Thomass. de Vet. Eccl. Discip. p. 2, 1. 1, c. 88, (10, and c. 96, $ 4. 
t WUkinft'ft Concilia, Vol. I, p. 270. See also Canon Selwyn on Cathedral Reform, 
Ptotll, p. 114. 
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*' Presbyteri temper debetU in domibus suis schohu habere" became in- 
oorporated with oar own ecclesiastical laws. 

It may be said, indeed, that while duties remain the same, the mode of 
fulfilling them varies with the times ; and that, at the present day, by ac- 
tively promoting and superintending a National School, the deigyman 
best discharges this primitive obligation. Let this be fully granted ; 
still, are there not frequent cases in which, from want of funds or other 
obstacles, he is precluded from doing so ? The erection of the Parochial 
School may be beyond his power ; the domestic tutelage can hardly be 
otherwise than within it. And even where a school has been success- 
fully established, does it not often go to his heart to see (in Bishop 
Selwyn's words*), " many of the most hopeful of his scholars fall away 
in consequence of passing into the service of careless and profane mas- 
ters." How shall he better spare his feelings this pang, and estabUsh 
between himself and his little ones (parvulos), that peculiarly domestic 
and parental relation which the Canon seems to enjoin, than by adopt- 
ing, from time to time, the suggestions I have ventured to throw 
out? 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. F. W. 



FACTORY BILL. 

GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 

Mt Dbab Sib, — ^The Factory Bill has engaged my most anxious at- 
tention since my conversation with you ; but I have been unable, for 
several reasons, to fulfil my promise of writing you on the subject before 
this day ; and as it is so near the end of the month, if I am not already 
too late, I must confine myself to a few general remarks, without en- 
tering into the details of the Bill. 

The debate, if it be not more fitly called the conversation, which took 
place in the House of Ck}mmons last night, will have drawn attention to 
to some of the practical details of the Bill ; by which, in fact, its real 
character must be chiefly decided. 

Into these I do not propose now to enter, but venture to commend 
them to the careful consideration of your readers, and of those espe- 
cially who are themselves patient and persevering labourers in the field, 
over which the operation of the Bill is to extend. Those faithful ser- 
vants of their Master, who " mid the din of towns and cities," well 
nigh sink under " the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintel- 
ligible world," who struggle single handed with a mass of sin and 
misery, suffered to grow up, to the shame of this Christian country, 
with no commensurate efibrts for its removal, are well aware that the 
government cannot leave things as they are. If they give the authors 
of the measure credit for honest intentions, and are satisfied that there 



* See the whole of his remarks, uH supra, p. 59. 
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u no surrender of principle to worldly expediency, they will gladly past 
on from the diacussion of abstract points, to consider how the Bill will 
work in its details ; and they will especially watch the bearing of small 
alterations which have been, or may be hereafter suggested, with a view, 
on the one hand, to make the measure really effect its proposed object, 
or, on the other, to change its character altogether. 

Being, as I am, pressed for time, I must content myself with sending 
yon a few notes of the impressions under which I approached the consi- 
deration of this Bill, and of the extent to which they seem modified by 
a consideration of its details. 

It may be assumed in any plan of public education, that if the object 
be to train up Englishmen in loyalty to the Grown and attachment to 
the institutions of the country, the agency of the Church must be called 
into play-y so feur as possible. 

That, the object of education being to raise men above the degrading 
influences around them, to call out and strengthen the spirit in its war- 
fare with the world and the flesh, and in so doing to mature the faculties 
which God has given them, the action of the Church should be, as feur 
as possible, spontaneous ; it should have freedom of action from within ; 
and only be controlled from without just so far as may be necessary to 
restrain abuse and guard against neglect. 

That such freedom is not compatible with any arrangement which 
may enable the government of the day, representing as that must to a 
great extent the preponderance of worldly influence, to exercise a sen- 
sible and immediate interference in the details of public education, 
either as to the subjects taught or the manner of teaching. 

That in a system of education worthy to be supported and encouraged 
by the state, religion should be so blended with all the elements of 
knowledge as to sanctify and give unity of purpose to the whole. 

That for tins purpose religion should be so taught as to be living and 
practical, and therefore, not as a set of dogmas detached from their 
natural connexion with other things ; seeing that it is most undesirable 
in a school to draw attention to controverted points, or to the ground 
on which the authority of the teacher rests. 

Consequentiy, there should be in the schools of the Church no broad 
line drawn between what is secular and what is religious — still less any 
question of what is general and what is special in religion. Secular 
knowledge should at all times be made to illustrate religious teaching, 
while religion should throughout sanctify general knowledge and direct 
mental discipline. Duties and principles of action should be seen to 
rest on revealed doctrines, while doctrines are seen to be living and real 
as their application is gradually unfolded. 

On looking at the Bill I could not but observe three things, with con- 
aderable apprehension as to their probable effect on the workintc of 
the measure before us, and still more with reference to the precedent 
which they might tend to establish. 

1. The influence of the Committee of Council. 

2. As a consequence, the separation between what is secular and 
what IB religious, more or less involved in the separate jurisdiction 
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MMgaed to die Committee of Council on the one hand, and to the 
Bishop and Clerical Trostee on the other. 

i. The £act that two different classes of children in the same school 
are to receive religions instruction under different conditions. 

Now, in die fint place, it must be borne in mind, that we are no 
longer free to say what the Church would do, if it could (on this head 
there is much more to be said than I can now even allude to). The 
StHte has practically taken the matter in hand, so Ceit as relates to the 
fiietory districts, and the present government is composed of men who 
care far more to rest upon what they do, than upon the abstract prin- 
ciples they put forth in speeches, and in schemes which they do not expect 
to carry. Something will be done, and looking to the events of last 
autumn, the motto is, " What is done 'twere well it were done quickly." 

It is, therefore, not easy to resist the following conclusions : — 

Hiat the Church, with her present imperfect organization, cannot 
supply, unaided, the required education in the factory districts, within 
such a period of time as those who are responsible for the pubtic tran- 
quillity are entitled to insist upon. 

TTiat if the State comes in with more than ordinary aid, it has a 
claim to see that its funds are duly applied to the special emergency. 
We are therefore not in a position to remonstrate against the continued 
eadstenoe of the Committee of Council ; we must rather endeavour 
to have its functions so far defined as to secure die Church against 
all interference in matters of religion, and all unnecessary control in 
other matters. 

That however undesirable it may be to frame a system to teach two 
dasses of children in the same school on different religious bases, no 
other plan can be suggested under present circumstances, to meet this 
particular case, which would not involve principles more dangerous to 
Church and State, that is, provided the following be made clear : that 
there be no recognition of rival systems of religion ; that the religious 
teaching of the Church be complete, as regards all who do not object to 
receive it ; that the general teaching given to the whole school be such 
as not to shake the foundations of what is more full and complete, 
(this, I think, will be attained, if due security is given for the appoint • 
ment of a competent master, and for his removal in case he turn out 
incompetent) ; that while no human formulary is imposed, as of autho- 
rity, on those who object, the master be free to teach the meaning of 
Holy Scripture, and not merely tied to the reading of die words. 

How far these points are secured by the Bill, is another matter ; its 
princi|^s are, to a great extent, involved in its details, and therefore 
the effect of the clauses should be carefully weighed. The case is one 
of special and limited application, and must be dealt with accordingly ; 
for the same reason, it must be held to furnish no precedent for dissi- 
milar cases. 

If, after careful examination, your readers are satisfied, that the pro- 
posed enactments will surrender no fundamental principle, and with 
some litde alteration in detail, are likely to be the means of reclaiming 
from practical heathenism a mass of destitute children, they will not be 
restrained by any timid alarms as to future dangers, or by any distrust 
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of the Church's power to meet new eircumstuioes, from acceptiDg a 
plan which is midoubtedly the fruit of honest intentions, and the result 
of a carefal consideration of a complicated and difficult esse. I must 
apologize for writing to you in so much haste. 

I am, my dear 8ir, yours very faithftiUy, 

T. D. A. 
Lambm, March 25, 1843. 



A NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 300 BOYS IN ONE ROOM. 

PROPOSED AERANQBMENT. 

It must not be inferred from the above title that we are advocates for 
large schools, even in the case of boys ; for girls they are, we had almost 
said, intolerable. In either case we should prefer such a limited num- 
ber as would allow the master or mistress an opportunity of studying 
the character and circumstances of every child, and now and then of 
having a quiet talk with them one by one. It has often been a subject 
of doubt with us whether, among all the wonderful sights and extraor- 
dinary achievements in some of our most famous schools in Loudon 
and other fine places, there is not a great want somewhere of education. 
We have even caught ourselves at times imagining, that there is some 
good after all in a quiet sensible old dame provoking her dull charge to 
emulate their grandmothers : " Ah ! your &ther*s mother, when she was 
as big as you, Betsy, used n't to sit playing with her fingers so ; she 
could read the hardest chapter in the Bible, and had worked that beau- 
tifnl sampler — you know what I mean — before your age. I've heard 
her mother tell, that she never knew her say a bad word in her life." 
Certainly we should regard it as great gain, if every child in a paro- 
chial school was quite sure that his master knew him, and felt a hving 
interest in him, personally and individually. Still we are glad to 
acknowledge there are many and gpreat advantages in a large school, 
and, whether or not, large schools we must and shall have. And such 
being the case, let us endeavour to make the master as well acquainted 
as circumstances will allow with each and every child under his care. 
Let the lowest class see him, and be seen by him, if they are not often 
to have the honour of being taught by him. Do not let him be shut up 
nearly all the day in a separate room with the highest class, cramming 
them against a coming examination, or some other show-day, while 
the rest are left to the mercy of underlings, whether monitors or pupil- 
teachers. Here again, let us not be misunderstood : the master ought 
to bestow most time upon the first class, and no school approximating 
to a large one is perfect without a class-room. We say, however, a 
class-room, to be vied for special purposes, and on extraordinary occa- 
sioBS* We have no sympadiy with the notion that seems to be gaining 
ground in some quarters, that it would be desirable, if practicable, to 
have a separate room for each class, and that, with a view to such 
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arrangements, school-rooms should be built in an unnatural shape in 
order to admit of a quasi separation, according to the number of classes, 
by baize curtains, or some other more ingenious contrivance. In all 
this we see certain loss and very questionable gain : indeed, there is but 
one argument in its favour, or rather, one reason for its adoption, viz., 
the prevention of noise or interruption from the other classes. For this, 
as ve shall presently show, we can provide in other and less objection- 
able ways. The only thing that would reconcile us to this new arrange- 
ment, would be the appointment to each class of a separate master — ^not 
a pupil teacher, or apprentice, or mere assistant — ^but a separate master. 
And even were this feasible (and there are other objections to it besides 
the expense), we should still wish the whole to be under the head-mas- 
ter's eye. But every practical man knows, that if we are to depend in 
any measure upon monitors, or even apprentices, the less they are left 
to themselves — in other words, the less the master-mind is out of the 
room, the better ; the better as regards the work done, and still more 
so as regards the general tone and spirit of the school. Children are 
often told that they ought to be as quiet as mice : so they can be at 

times, and, on the other hand, at times, " when the ,'* we were about 

to quote an old proverb, but pause, for fear some schoolmistress should 
be offended and charge us with calling names. It is enough for our 
purpose to remind tlie reader, that there is a time when " mice begin 
to play," and, we will be bold to add, kittens too, for we are not so 
much afraid of the anger of monitors and pupil-teachen^. 

If, then, we are to have a large school, say for 300 boys, let us have 
it in one large room. Be there a class-room attached or not, let the 
master have the whole number as much as possible under his eye. We 
lay no stress upon the fact (though this is worth mentioning), that one 
full-sized room is often available for other than school purposes, espe- 
cially if it be so contrived, that an adjoining girl's school can be, to a 
certain extent, thrown into it upon great occasions. The grand point is, 
that the master, or clergyman when present, should see and be seen by 
the whole school, though occupied with a single class ; that his pre- 
sence should be felt. The mere presence of the superior, though un- 
seen, unheard, unthought of, is gain in a thousand ways. 

Let us, however, grapple at once with the main d^culty, viz., the 
interruption to each class from the rest. Reserving for a future occa- 
sion a paper already in hand, containing a number of minute directions, 
how to reduce the noise in National Schools, we have only to call the 
attention of our readers to two measures in particular : — 

One of them, as described at sufficient length in the course of the 
first article in this number, is the introduction of a much larger propor- 
tion than common of silent work, such as preparing lessons, learning 
by heart, writing from dictation or from memory, composition and other 
exercises, lineal and map drawing, &c. This of course implies such an 
arrangement of the time-table, as that only one half of the school shall 
be engaged in loud lessons at a time. 

The other provision is, that the room be fitted up in such a manner 
as will necessarily tend to quietness, by keeping the classes which are 
engaged in vivd voce lessons, as far apart from each other as possible. 
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tr nther, reaerring at all timea the central part of the room foi silent 
irork. 
The foUoving diagram, dtough a poor one, will explain our mean- 



Here, the reader will obterve, that the whole number in attendance 
in a schcml of 300 is supposed to be in one room, which is so contrived, 
that whatever ckss the master may be teaching or eiamining (for no 
desk is provided for him), he can have an efe to all that is going on in 
all the rest. There ii a gallery provided for about half the number; 
the form of irbich, and purposes for which it will be used, are stated 
in the first nomber oi this Journal. It ia only necessary here to men- 
tion, that it is contrived to bold the aggregate of the square classes 
at the sides of the room, so that when one is in use the other will be 
empty, and vice vartd. For instance, when the children are at oral 
lessons in their separate classes on opposite sides of the room, they will 
scarcely interfere with each other, as the largest division — that in the 
centre — will be perfectly quiet ; for the gallery will be unoccupied, and 
the children at the paiallel desks will be at silent work. On the other 
hand, when the gallery is m use, the square classes will be empty, 
and in many c^ses, e.g., at prayer-time, when the lower classes should be 
assembled upon the gallery, the parallel desks will serve as an addition 
to it. The only caution here required is, that the desks must be made 
▼ery much lower than is generally the case — as low as the children can 
bear. This is as desirabi e for health and comfort, as it is necessary for 
allowing the master to see readily over their heads. It is an advanUge, 
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moreoever, that those who occupy the centre of the room wiU always 
be seated : the mere dead weight, too, of the desk and gallery in the 
middle, will considerably lessen the reyerberation of sonnd. It is beside 
our point at present to enlarge upon the comparatiTe merits of parallel 
desks for some purposes, and of open classes (square when the children 
are seated, round when they stand), for others ; it is enough that we 
provide both. The reader will observe, that the classes increase in size 
as the children advance in their learning ; the lowest containing 18, and 
the highest 40. Our grand object is, that every child should have, to 
as great extent as possible, the benefit of the master's, or, if the Ainds 
of the school will allow a plurality, of the head-master's presence. 



ON THE ORDER IN WHICH THE MENTAL FACULTIES 
USUALLY UNFOLD THEMSELVES ; CONSIDERED IN RE- 
FERENCE TO EDUCATION. 

" Non ergo perdamus primum statim tempus : atque ho minus, quod initia litera- 
rum soli meraorift. constant; quae non modo jam est in parvis, sed turn etiam 
tenacissima est." — Quint. 

A NOTION prevails very generally in the present day, which, on account 
of its close connexion with the practical details of education, appears 
deserving of a little investigation, before we yield implicit assent to its 
accuracy. It is, that nothing should be presented to the youthful mind, 
or constitute a part of elementary instruction, which cannot be fuUy 
understood by the learner, or which is not on a level with his capacity : 
that the memory and the judgment, for instance, should advance pari 
passu, and nothing be committed to the former which the latter is not 
able to render immediately available. A little attention to the order in 
which the various faculties of the mind display themselves, the gradual 
expansion they respectively attain, and the final development of the 
whole, vnH, I believe, tend gpreatly to modify the opinion referred to. 

As the memory is that power of the mind which is generally impaired 
the soonest as l&e advances, so it is the first which becomes useful in 
the business of education. Most persons must have observed, that 
children, at a very early age. are retentive of facts and events, and 
capable of committing to memory many things which, nevertheless, they 
are unable to comprehend : in other words, that the development of the 
retentive, has preceded that of the reflective fieu^ulty. Thus children are 
early taught to repeat hymns and other pieces of poetry, to spell words, 
and to learn rules, which they do not, and cannot, as yet, apprehend the 
meaning of ; but which are highly serviceable when Uie mind is arrived 
at a greater degree of maturity. Here then, taking nature for our 
guide, we have one obvious rule for the right commencement of educa- 
tion. We perceive that memory is the ^ulty with which, being the 
soonest capable of cultivation, we ought to begin our course of instruc- 
tion, making it our principal instrument for the acquisition of leamingt 
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and preparing it, by exercise, for future usefulness ; while means, at the 
same time, may be in operation for eliciting the still latent powers of th# 
mind. This is a branch of the didactic science apparently but little 
understood ; most persons considering it useless, if not pemicioua* to 
encumber (as they term it) a child's memory with what it has not, at 
present, the ability to understand. They appear to forget that the 
stores treasured up in the memory are the very materials upon which 
the superior foculties will afterwards have to employ themselves. This 
then should be kept in constant ezerdse. Not a day should be allowed 
to pass without some addition to the mental treasury, " NuUa dies sine 
lineft : " except, perhaps, during those periodical seasons of relaxation, 
which are found by experience to be not more conducive to the health oip 
the body than to the vigour of the mind. By these iheans, orthography 
and a copious store of words, some of the definitions and rules of gram- 
mar, witii the more easy arithmetical tables, may be accumulated for 
future use, while the reasoning faculty remains, in a great measure, 
dormant : the symbols may be rendered familiar, though the corres- 
ponding ideas have not yet arisen in the mind, nor the thoughts which 
they are intended hereafter to convey been suggested to it. 

As in a chain, each link is only the precursor of the next, so the 
mental powers stand closely associated ; for, in the mean time, the ima- 
gination and other faculties of slower growth gradually awake from their 
chrysalis state, and begin to exert themselves ; and the mind becomes 
susceptible of the beauties of poetry and elegant composition, indeed, of 
all thiat is included in that comprehensive term, " belles lettres ; " and 
thus, under judicious management, an attachment to literature may be 
permanently acquired. 

The understanding soon begins to dawn, and, while the memory is 
still occupied in making new acquisitions, and the imagination pluming 
its wings for future flights, some of their earlier attainments are gradu- 
ally beginning to exercise the reflective powers. The gardener is already 
cuUing some of his earlier fruits or blossoms, but is not, or ought not to 
be, the less diligent in preparing the ground for future crops. In other 
words, the judgment soon begins to act upon the stores wliich the 
memory has treasured up ; but the latter must still be kept in active 
operation, to provide for the future demands of the other faculties. 
Thus, the understanding, the imagination, and the memory, though not 
oo-ordinate, are harmoniously blended, and become mutually subservient 
to the mental growth. 

Hence, the advantages of early cultivation and of an enlightened 
oofuise of study will become strikingly apparent, if we consider that dur- 
ing the intellectual process just described, not only are acquisitions made, 
but habits are formed. The power of abstracting the mind from 
external objects, and directing its energies to a given subject is acquired. 
Thus the power of calculation, resulting from the united operations of 
retention and reflection, becomes invigorated, and prepares the youth 
for steady application to that branch of study which circumstances may 
point out as most eligibly connected with his future destination. It will 
be readily admitted, because frequently felt, by persons accustomed to 
examine the operations of their own minds, that few things are more 

M 
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inimical to success in studious pursuits^ than that tendency of the reason- 
ing powers to fly off from the subject in hand, and to become interested 
upon others in no way connected with it ; to deviate into the bye-paths 
o£ fancy, while the less attractive one of close investigation is partially 
forsaken : " the muse will take us on her airy wings, and waft to scenes 
romantic," from which we are reluctantly compelled to return, or aban- 
don the original purpose. This is an infirmity of mind to which per- 
sons of a lively and imaginative turn are especially liable, and which 
calls for the most strenuous efforts to resist it. Now any course of study 
which requires a continuous application of thought, and rivets the 
attention to a specific object, helps in a great degree to rectify this 
erratic tendency, and if perseveringly continued wOl ultimately subdue 
it. It is upon this principle, that our universities very wisely insist upon 
a certain amount of mathematical knowledge from ail who would enjoy 
the honours and advantages which they are authorized to bestow. Why 
should men (it has been asked) designed for the clerical profession be 
required to understand geometry, algebra, or conic sections ? Certainly 
not as a preparation for pulpit eloquence, nor from any very dose affi- 
nity of mathematics with theology ; but because they have long been 
found to strengthen the power of abstraction ; to prepare the mind for 
a fixed and persevering application to those studies which the future 
profession of the individual may render necessary or desirable. They are 
pursued, indeed, in such cases, not as absolutely requisite in themselves, 
but as highly beneficial in the habits which they are known to generate. 

To sum up this branch of the subject in the words of a popular 
writer,* more eminent perhaps for the ingenuity of his speculative opi- 
nions than for practical results, although on this occasion felicitously 
correct, " a child is a being endowed with all the faculties of human 
nature, but none of them developed — a bud not yet opened. When the 
bud uncloses, every one of the leaves unfolds ; not one remains behind. 
Such must be the process of education. No fieunilty in human nature 
but must be treated with the same attention ; for their co-agency alone 
can secure success." 

Thus, too, we may perceive that to possess much learning is but one 
of the many qualifications of a teacher : the manner of imparting it is 
an equally important point, which only experience and an attentive study 
of the youthful mind can furnish, litis is evidenced in the biographies 
of Milton, Johnson, and others : — ^men pre-eminent in their personal 
attainments, but equally unsuccessful in their tutorial undertakings. It 
has been somewhat severely remarked, that " the manner of giving in- 
struction is one thing, the instruction itself another, and no two objects 
can be more distinct. The worst manner may be employed to give the 
best instruction, and the best manner to give the worst instruction. 
Sometimes both the worst are combined." Perhaps nothing has had a 
greater influence in producing such an untoward result than the erro- 
neous notion which the preceding remarks are designed to expose ; for 
if it be once admitted, that no attempt is to be made to store the mind 
with facts and terms until the understanding is sufficiently matured to 
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perceive the tendency of the one, and to appreciate the meaning of the 
other, some of the most precious, because the earliest, opportunities of 
instmction will be irretrievably lost, and the memory will be occupied in 
acquiring a knowledge of rules and definitions, at a time when the 
understanding ought to be investigating truth, or applying to a practical 
use the technical information which it had previously amassed. 

Winckmore HiU Academy. S. Skinnbb. 



MEMORANDUM OF THE 

PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION 
IN THE BENGAL AND AGRA PRESIDENCIES. 

A Mahomboan College was established at Calcutta a.d. 1781, and a 
Sanscrit one at Benares a.d. 1792. The course of study at these insti- 
tutions was purely oriental, and its object was to provide a regular sup- 
ply of qualified Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers for the judicial 
administration. At the renewal of the East India Company's charter in 
1813, £10,000 per annum was set apart "for the revival and promotion 
of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories." So great, however, 
was the apathy with which the subject was at that time regarded in 
India, that it was not till 1823 that any measures were adopted to carry 
out the intentions of the British legislature. On July 17th of that year, 
the Governor-general resolved that "there should be constituted a 
General Committee of Public Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of Public Education, and of the Public Institutions designed 
for its promotion, and of considering, and from time to time submitting 
to government, the suggestion of such measures as it may appear expe- 
dient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of the people, to 
the introduction among them of useful knowledge, including the sciences 
and arts of Europe, and to the improvement of their moral character** 

The new committee proceeded to organise a Sanscrit College at 
Calcutta, founded two new colleges for the cultivation of oriental litera- 
ture at Delhi and Agra, and took under their patronage the Hindoo 
College of Calcutta, which had been founded in 1816 by the natives 
themselves, for the instruction of their youth in English literature and 
science. They also commenced the printing of Sanscrit and Arabic 
books, and expended large sums in translating the European scientific 
works into Arabic. So litUe, however, was this attempt to prop up their 
decayed religious and classical literature valued by the natives, that the 
sum realized by the sale of books during three years was under £100, 
whilst the depository alone cost £765 per annum. 

Under these circumstances, a difference of opinion naturally arose in 
the Committee. Whilst one section was anxious to continue the exist* 
ing system, the other half wished to abolish the expensive and useless 
plan of teaching English science through the medium of Arabic, a 
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language equally unknown to all but a few learned Mahomedans ; to 
grive no bounties for the encouragement of an obsolete and erroneous 
learning ; to purchase, or print, only such Arabic and Sanscrit books as 
laight actually be required for the use of the different colleges ; and to 
employ the funds thus set free in the establishment of new seminaries 
for giving instruction in English and the vernacular languages, at the 
places where such institutions were most wanted. The two opposing 
parties being nearly balanced, neither could move. The whole business 
of the Committee came to a stop ; until, after a struggle of three years, 
the question was referred for the decision of government. By a resolu- 
tion of government, dated 7th March 1835, a complete victory was 
given to the Anglicists. The scholarships, translations, and printings 
were ordered to be discontinued, and the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee directed to be " employed in imparting to the native popula* 
tion a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium 
of the English language." 

Upon &is, the Oriental members of the Committee resigned, and 
their places were filled up by Anglicists, and some Hindoo and Maho- 
medan gentlemen. Many new schools were established ; libraries and 
scientific apparatus attached to several of them ; and some English and 
vernacular school-books prepared. So far good : but many of the 
Anglicists, not content with abolishing the native classical kmguages, 
and throwing the vernaculars Into the background, proceeded to do away 
with the native written characters, and to substitute the Roman charac- 
ter, with marks to represent the letters of the native alphabets. Many 
books were printed on this scheme of writing Indian words in Roman 
letters ; and it took greatly with many who had not opportunity, or 
were too indolent, to learn the native characters ; but, since the depar- 
ture from India of some of its original promoters, the success of this 
attempt to carry out a universal character has diminished. 

On January 12th 1842, the Governor-general determined to bring the 
affairs of education more directly under the controul of government. 
A Council of Education, composed of the principal members of govern- 
ment resident at Calcutta, was therefore appointed, and a Deputy Secre- 
tary to government directed to officiate as ex-officio Secretary to the 
Council. Mr. Thomason, member of the Allahabad Board of Revenue, 
was requested to act as visitor of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, and 
Captain Marshall, Secretary to the College of Fort William, to visit that 
at Benares. The principals of Colleges were also desired to inspect and 
examine the different schools; but their own other important duties 
have prevented, as might have been expected, the execution of this 
measure. 

There are at present eight colleges, and forty-two government schools. 



Yew. 


Christians. 


Mahomedans. 


Hindoos, &c. 


Total on the 
Books. 


Average 
Attendance. 


1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 


194 
198 
196 
240 


1,202 
1,400 
1,420 
1,507 


4,331 
4,952 
5,708 
5,644 


6,727 
6,550 
7,324 
7,391 


4,448 
5,019 
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The Receipts and DiBbnnements are as follow : — 



RECEIPTS. 


1840-41 


1841-42 

1 


Cash Balance of last year Rupees 

Interest on account of General Fund 


23,875 

18,000 

1,06,666 

82,583 

25,000 

1,74,985 


219 

46,500 

1,06,666 

87,363 

1,80,761 
1,94,018 


Parlianientarv Lack of Sicca RuDces 


Separate Local and other grants to Schools ( 

and Colleges S 

Raiah of Burdwan'if Donation ,r, 


Miscellaneous Receipts for Schools and Col- > 

leges 5 

Government New Grant 

Total Rupees 


4,31,110 9 I 


6,15,529 10 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Secretaries, Principals, Superintendents Rs. 

Eof^ish Teachers 

Mabomedan ditto 

Hindoo ditto 

Servants 

Stipends to Students 

Cost of Building and Repairing Schools 

SchooUiouse rent 

Miscellaneous charges for Books, Prizes, and 

Contingencies 

Deposit for Scholarships, fcc, &c 



I 



Total Rupees. 



1840-41. 



39,726 
1,70,247 
39,025 
23,644 
21,900 
12,913 
16,913 
7.793 

82,660 

16,066 



4,30,891 3 7 



1841-42. 



51,812 
2,28,518 
55,051 
32,667 
28,042 
19,165 
19,407 
9,241 

87,490 



5,31,397 



The instraction giyen at these institutions is merely of a literary and 
scientific character, comprising English grammar and literature, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and physics. The reading of the two 
highest classes of the Calcutta Hindoo CoUege, during the past year, 
consisted of " Bacon's Essays," " Goldsmith's History of England, 
abridged/' " Robertson's India," " Pope's Essay on Criticism," "Essay 
on Man/' " Eloisa to Abelard (!)," " Elegy on an Unfortunate Young 
Lady/' and " Epilogue to the Satires," with Shakespeare's "Hamlet" 
and " Othello." 

The result of the examination was not very favourable : — " About 
half the class read with fluency and accuracy, and for the most part 
gave correctly the meaning of Uie words, the force of the epithets, and 
the sense of the metaphors they were called on to explain. In the 
historical allusions they were less successful, and few were able to give 
off-hand the general scope of the passages." A similar system obtains 
at many of the other institutions. High sounding books, with but very 
slight bearing on utility or morality, are placed in the hands of boys 
scarce able to read ; in consequence, little improvement is made, either 
in actual knowledge or in virtue. 

The Medical College of Calcutta is, perhaps, the most valuable of the 
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educational institutionB. It contains about eighty students, who are 
carried through a course of training in anatomy and physiology, theory 
and practice of physic and surgery, midwifery, materia medica, medical 
chemistry, and botany. 

Since tlie appointment of the new Council of education, a great im- 
provement is manifest in increased energy, and encouragement to the 
vernacular languages. Arrangements have been made for the transla- 
tion and printing of several historical and scientific works ; and encou- 
ragement has been ^ven to Mr. J. C. Marsham, of Serampoor, and Mr. 
Boutros, principal of the Delhi College, to prepare a number of works 
on history, science, law, moral philosophy, and general literature. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the progress and present state 
of government education in the Bengal and Agra presidencies. I pro- 
ceed to note briefly wherein I consider it defective. 

1st. It is not only destitute of religion, but even of morality. The 
instruction given is merely intellectual, without any bearing on 
the improvement of the heart and character. 

It is true that the government is pledged to religious neutrality ; 
that, placed, as it is, in the midst of millions of bigotted Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, it must be very cautious of offending their religious feel- 
ings ; yet still, it appears to me, there is a wide field of morality com- 
mon to all people, of religious feeling common to all creeds, which the 
government education is bound to cultivate. Without a deep impres- 
sion of responsibility to the Creator, and the certainty of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; without an abiding sense of His omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and infinite perfections ; without fixed principles 
of truth, justice, honesty, temperance, kindness, charity ; without these, 
a mere intellectual education is little worth. It sends the young men 
to sea without a rudder or ballast, under a crowd of sail : what wonder 
that so many overset and founder ! 

2nd. The want of efficient supervision and inspection. 

The secretary and Council being located in Calcutta, the due inspec- 
tion and examination of the schools, many of them 800 miles distant, 
is physically impossible ; and the Council have to trust entirely to the 
reports of the local committees, and, in some instances, to those of the 
schoolmasters themselves ! The Council is fiiUy aware of this defect. 
In their Report for 1841-42 they state, *• We feel it our duty respect- 
fully to add. that it is our conviction that the rules cannot be sufliciently 
enforced, or the returns required sufficiently answer the purposes for 
which they are demanded in regard to our institutions, unless those 
insiitutions are subjected to unexpected visitation and searching inspection, 
by the officer most intimately connected with the correspondence of the 
department, and we would, therefore, earnestly solicit the favourable 
consideration of government to the measure of occasionally permitting 
the secretary to make such visitation and inspection. The past expe- 
rience on this point, with reference to the beneficial results of our late 
president's general visitation in 1839, leads us to press this proposal 
upon the supreme government." 

It appears to me. that each presidency ought to have a separate 
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aoperiatendent of edacation, unfettered by any other duties, whose 
buainega it should be to make annual circuits, and personally examine 
every school during the cool weather. In the hot weather and rains he 
might be usefully occupied in superintending the preparation and print- 
ing of a complete course of moral and scientific schoolbooks in English, 
with counterparts in aU the vernacular languages of Hindostan; in 
overlooking a Central Normal College to be established at his head- 
quarters ; and in acting as a general centre of communication and 
information to the translators and other friends of education through- 
out India. 

3rd. The want of good vernacular schoolbooks. 

The Coimcil are doing their best to remove this defect, and several 
works are under preparation ; but a mistake has, I think, been com- 
mitted in relinquishing the book agency as a branch of the Council's 
duty, and substituting a monthly allowance to each school, for the 
purchase of books, &c., &c., at the discretion of the local committees. 
The preparation and supply of proper books appears an important 
function of the council, which they ought to be able to perform much 
better and more economically than local committees, 

4th. The want of a Central Normal College in each presidency, to 
bring into one focus the scattered talent of the different govern- 
ment schools, and to complete the education of the most promis- 
ing youths destined for the service of government in the depart- 
ments of 

Civil and criminal administration, 

Tuition, 

Medicine and surgery. 

Civil engineering. 

Scholarships in this college should be offered annually for competi- 
tion to all the schools ; government wotdd thus secure the best lads for 
its own service, and, at the same time, have a useful test of the relative 
proficiency of its different institutions. 

5th. The very limited number of schools and scholars. 

This arises from the attempt to teach chiefly through the medium of 
English, instead of making use of the vernacular dialects. English 
schools, masters, and apparatus, are very expensive, and cannot be 
multiplied to meet the wants of the mass of the people. Almost every 
laige village, however, contains an indigenous vernacular school. These 
are, at present, on a very inefficient footing, teaching little beyond the 
mechanical arts of reading and writing, and the rudiments of arithme- 
tic ; but, with a little encouragement and assistance in books, maps, &c., 
and occasional pecuniary rewards to the most deserving, many hundreds 
of such schools might be rendered efficient. An immense field of pri- 
mary instruction would thus be brought under the influence and direc- 
tion of government at a small expense, and abundant sources opened 
for supplying the government schools with a class of boys already 
acquainted with their own language, and the elements of European 
knowledge ; and prepared to derive full advantage from the superior 
means of education brought within their reach. Till some such means 
are taken for widening its base and connecting the superior education 
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given in the government schools, with the primary instmcdon afforded 
by the indigenous village schools, the government scheme of education 
will, like a pyramid standing oa its apex, be destitute of every element 
of permanence and stability. 

March ISth, 1843. Hxnbt Garbb Tuckxb. 



THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE AS CONNECTED 
WITH NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

[If any portion of this paper is out of date, the Editor must bear the blame, as it 
has been in his possession for some months.] 

Last July a Report on the health of the working people of Ghneat 
Britain was presented to Parliament.* It is full of most valuable fEicts, 
bearing directly or indirectly upon National Education in the largest 
sense of the words, which of course must include the whole moral and 
intellectual condition of the people. The following are those of the 
Conclusions in the summary of Mr. Chadwick, the framer of the report, 
which specially concern us here. The first I give to make the meaning 
of the rest more obvious : — 

" That the various forms of epidemic, endemic, and other disease caused, or ag- 
gravated, or propagated chiefly amongst the labouring classes by atmospheric impuri- 
ties produced by decomposing animal and vegetable substances, by damp and filth* 
and close and overcrowded dwellings, prevail amongst the population of every part of 
the kingdom, whether dwelling in separate houses, in rural villages, in small towns, 
in the larger towns—as they have been found to prevail in the lowest districts of the 
metropolis. 

" That the younger population, bred up under noxious physical agencies, is infe- 
rior in physical organization and general health to a population preserved from the 
presence of such agencies. 

" That the population so exposed is less susceptible of moral influences, and tiie 
effects of education are more transient than with a healthy population. 

" That these adverse circumstances tend to produce an adult population, short- 
lived, improvident, reckless, and intemperate, and with habitual avidity for sensual 
gratifications. 

" That these habits lead to the abandonment of all the conveniences and decendet 
of life, and especially lead to the over-crowding of their homes, which is destructive 
to the morality as well as the health of large classes of both sexes. 

" That defective town cleansing fosters habits of the most abject degradation, and 
tends to the demoralization of large numbers of human beings, who subsist by 
means of what they find amidst the noxious filth accumulated in neglected streets 
and bye-places. 

" That the removal of noxious physical drcumstanoes, and the promotion of dvic, 
household, and personal, deanliness, are necessary to the improvement of the moral 
condition of the population ; for that sound morality and refinement in manners and 
health are not found long co-existent with filthy habits amongst any class of the 
community." 



* Report to Her Migesty's prindpal Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Poor Law Commissioners, on an inquiry into the sanitary condition of the 
labouring population of Great Britain ; with Appendices. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, by command of Her Mijesty, July, 1842. 
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The evidence, given at gieat length in the Report, clearly shows tliat 
from the causes mentioned in the &rst of the above " conclusions," the 
sacrifice of life is so much greater in the towns than in the country, 
that the average duration of Hfe for the labouring classes in Manchester 
is only seventeen years, and in Leeds, nineteen years ; while in Rut* 
landshire it is thiity-seven, and in Wiltshire, thirty-two years (p. 77). 
One of the fnartd effects of this premature termination of life, is that 
there is a very unduly small proportion of old, or even middle aged 
men, who as heads of fiunilies can exercise an influence over the 
younger men. At Manchester, the torchlight meetings " consisted of 
mere boys, and there were scarcely any men of mature age among 
them. Those of mature age and experience, it was stated, generally 
disapproved of the proceedings of the meetings as injurious to the 
working classes themselves." But on asking how it happened, that 
these, the elders, did not exercise a restraining influence upon their less 
experienced fellows, it appeared that their members were too few to 
efllect that end : — 

" On inquiring of the owner of some extensive manufacturing property, on which 
between one thousand and two thousand persons were maintained at wages yielding 
forty shillings per week per family, whether he could rely on the aid of the men of 
mature age for the protection of the capital which furnished them the means of 
subsistence f he stated that he could rely on them confidently. But on ascertaining 
the numbers qualified for service as special constables, the gloomy fact became appa- 
rent, that the proportion of men of strength and of mature age for such service 
were but as a small group against a large crowd, and that for any social influence they 

were equally weak In the metropolis the experience is similar In general, 

the juvenile delinquents, who come from the inferior districts of the towns, are con- 
spicuously under size. In a recent examination of juvenile delinquents at Park- 
hurst, by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the great majority were found to be deficient in 

physical organization Instances of criminals of great strength certainly do 

occur, but speaking from observation of the adult prisoners from the towns, and the 
convicts in the hulks, they are generally below the average standard of height 

I might adduce the evidence of the teachers of the pauper children at Norwood to 
show that a deteriorated physical condition does in fact greatly increase the difficulty 
of moral and intellectual cultivation. The intellects of the children of such inferior 
organization are torpid ; it is comparatively difficult to gain their attention or to 
sustain it ; it requires much labour to irradiate the countenance with intelligence, 
and the irradiation is apt to be transient. As a class they are comparatively irritable 
and bad tempered. The most experienced and zealous teachers are gladdened by the 
sight of well grown healthy children, which presents to them better promise that 
their labours will be less difficult, and more lasting and successful. On one occasion 
a comparison was made between the progress of two sets of children in Glasgow, 
the one set taken from the wynds and placed under the care of one of the most 
skitful and successful in&nt schoolmasters, the other a set of children from a more 
healthy town district, and of a better physical condition, placed under the care of a 
pupil of the master who had charge of the children from the wynds. After a trial 
for a sufficient time, the more experienced master acknowledged the comparative 
inferiority of his pupils, and his inability to keep them up to the pace of the better 
bodily conditioned children. 

"The Cscts indicated will vaSkx to show the importance of the moral and politi- 
cal considerations, viz., that the noxious physical agencies depress the health <and bodily 
condition of the population, and act as obstacles to education and to moral culture ; 
that in abridging the duration of the adult iife of the working classes they check the 
growth of productive skill, and abridge the amount of social experience and steady 
moral habits in the community ; that they substitute for a population that accumu- 
lates and preserves instruction, and is steadily progressive, a population that is 
young, inexperienced, ignorant, credulous, irritable, passionate, and dangerous. 
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kcvfsg ft i i fij i rtii ftl tendcncj to monl as wdl •• phynal dcCeriontioa." — (pp. 201 , 
2<KS,203.J 

It seems to be weil established that the want of Tenlilatioii and of 
drainage in the overcrowded dwellings of the poor in towns (and often 
in the country too) has such an effect — ^by the miasms which they give 
birth to— Hipon the bodily health and nervous energies, that it becomes 
almost, if not quite, impossible to refrain from drinking ardent spirits, 
and when ikai is once begun, education and all the fruits of education, 
speedily disappear. Mr. Sheriff Alison (quoted by Mr. Chadwick) says 
ik the great towns of Scotland, " in the contest with whiskey, in their 
crowded population, education has been entirely overthrown." And 
Mr. Chadwick himself adds, " I consider that the use of whiskey and 
the prostration of the education and moral habits for which the Scottish 
labourers have been distinguished are, to a considerable extent, attri- 
butable to the surrounding physical drcumstanoes, including bad venti- 

ktion." 

"Mr. Baker dCKribes the population [in Leeds] living in houses with broken 

panes in every window-frame, and filth and Yermin in every nook, with the walls 
unwhitewashed for years, black with the smoke of foul chimneys, without water, 
with corded bed-stocks for beds, and sacking for bed-clothing, with floors unwashed 

from year to year, without offices, ; while without, there are streets elevated a 

foot, sometimes two, above the level of the causeway, by the accumulation of years, 
and stagnant puddles here and there, with their fetid eihalations ; causeways broken 
and dangerous, ash-places choked up with filth, and excrementitious deposits on all 
sides as a consequence ; undrained, unpaved, unventilated, uncared for by any au- 
thority but the landlord, who weekly collects his rents from his miserable tenants. 

" Can we wonder that such places are the hot-beds of disease, or that it obtains, 
upon constitutions thus liberally predisposed to receive it, and forms the mortality 
which Leeds exhibits f Adult life, exposed to such miasmata, gives way. How 
much more then infant life, when ushered into, and attempted to be reared in, such 
obnoxious atmospheres? On the moral habits similar effects are produced. An in- 
attention on the part of the local authorities to the state of the streets, diminishes 
year by year the respectability of their occupiers. None dwell in such localities but 
to whom propinquity to employment is absolutely essential. Those who might advo- 
cate a better state of things, depart ; and of those who remain, the one-half, by re- 
peated exhibitions of indecency and vulgarity, and indeed by the mere fact of neigh- 
bourship, sink into the moral degradation which is natural to the other, and vicious 
habits and criminal propensities precede the death which these combinations pre- 
pare." 

Mr. Chadwick on this observes : — 

" No education as yet commonly given appears to have availed against such de- 
moralizing circumstances as those described ; but the cases of moral improvement 
of a population, by cleansing, draining, and the improvement of the internal and ex- 
ternal condition of the dwellings, of which instances will be presented, are more nu- 
merous and decided, though there still occur instances of persons, in whom the love 
of ardent spirits has gained such entire possession, as to have withstood ail such 
means of retrieving them. The moat experienced public officers acquainted with 
the condition of the inferior population of the towns, would agree in giving the first 
place in efficiency and importance to the removal of what may be termed the physi- 
cal barriers to improvement, and that against such barriers moral agencies have but 
a remote chance of success. A gentleman who has had considerable experience in 
the management of large numbers of the manufacturing population, stated to me, 
that in every case of personal and moral improvement, the successful step was made 
by the removal of the party from the ill-conditioned neighbourhood in which he had 
been brought up. When a young workman married, he interfered to get him a bet- 
ter residence, apart fiom the rest ; and when this was done, important alterations 
followed ; but if he took up his abode in the old neighbourhood, the condition of 
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hb wife was soon broaght down to the common le^nA, and the marriage became a 
source of wretchedness." — (pp. 133, 134.) 

The following case is given in the Report as " an example of the 
powerful nature of the physical elements of deterioration." 

" The means of education in Alston parish [a mining district] are extensive : 
there is the grammar-achool» the master of which must he acquainted with Latin, 
but he gives a general education ; there is a charity-school, and a achool kept by a 
roaster on his ovm account; there is the school of the London Lead Company at 
Nenthead, at which other children besides those of their own work-people are al- 
lowed to attend. There is a school at GarigiU Gate, and one at Tynehead, and another 

at Leadgate; there are also many dame-schools, and ten Sunday-schools 

1 procured the catalogues of several libraries, and the books are such as to convey 
valuable information, and are far superior to most of the works which are found in 
the catalogues of the institutions called literary and scientific in and about the me- 
tropolis As to the intellectual condition of the people, it is decidedly supe- 
rior to that of any district of England of which I have any knowledge. The wit- 
nesses uniformly manifested a clearness of comprehension of the inquiries made of 
them, and gave distinct replies, and added of themselves other information bearing 
on the subject. Almost aU of them could sign their evidence, and most of them 

wrote exceedingly well The evidence of the employers and the parochial 

authorities, as well as of the men themselves, proves that there is a very general 

sobriety, and that the contrary practice is exceeding rare Offences against 

the law are very rare. — (pp. 203, 204.) 

Such are the happy effects of education in a district where " the em- 
ployers and persons of the higher classes have paid great attention to 
maintain the means of moral improvement." But then, alas! "they have 
not been made aware of the practicability or of the importance of sus- 
taining the physical condition of the work people," as has been done 
with tibe workmen in other mines ; as for instance, at Camborne (pp. 
197, 203). The first consequence of which is that the average dura- 
tion of life, and therefore average number of premature deaths of heads 
of families, is almost as great — mark, as unnecessarili/ great — as in Man- 
chester or Leeds ; and the next, that there is no hope of long sustaining 
the moral and intellectual condition of the people against such a pres- 
sure. For Mr. Chadwick adds — 

" Instances have been frequently presented, in the course of this inquiry, of the 
moral degradation of the children of work-people, and of the work-people them- 
selves, who have once been what these miners [of Alston] now are, in moral condi- 
tion."— (p. 204.) 

The following will have a direct practical interest for Schoolmasters, 
illustrating the serious effects of imperfect ventilation in school-rooms. 

" A striking illustration of this was afforded in the case of a large school for chil- 
dren during the years 1836 and 1837, as recorded in the second volume of the Poor- 
Law Reports. Such general failure of health, and such mortality had occurred 
among the children, as to attract public notice, and the animadversions of many me- 
dical men and otho's who visited the schools ; but by most the evil was attributed 
chiefly to faulty nourishment ; and it was only after the more complete examination, 
made by direction of the Board, and of which the report is published as above stated, 
that the diet was found to be unusually good, but the ventilation very imperfect. 
Suitable changes were then made ; and now, in the same space where 700 children 
were by illness awakening extensive sympathy, 1 100 now enjoy excellent health. The 
defective state of information on the subject of ventilation, is frequently shown in 
reports, which assume that apartments containing given cubic feet of space are all 
that is requisite for life and health ; whereas, if a spacious drawing-room be com- 
pletely dosed against the admission of air, an inhabitant confined in it would in time 
be stifled, whilst by active ventilation or change of air, men. working in connection 
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with dMng-machtnet live In the space of a helmet, which merdy conflnei the head. 
In the mi^on^ of instances of the defectiye ventilation of schools, the palid coun- 
tenance and delicate health of the schoolboy, which is commonly laid to the account 
of over-application to his book, is simply due to the defective construction of the 
schoolroom. In the dame-schools, and schools for the labouring classes, the defec- 
tive ventilation is the most frequent and mischievous." 

"Afr. Riddal Wood, an agent of the Manchester Sutistical Society, thus describes 
some of the crowded schools found in the course of examinations, from house to 
house, of the condition of the town -population in Manchester, Leeds, Hull, and 
York:— 

" I may mention, that in one school, where the average attendance was, I think, 
thirty-six, not above eight children were present. Upon my inquiring of the mis- 
tress as to the reason, she stated that the remainder of her scholars haid been taken 
with the measles. I perceived a bed in the school-room, upon which lay a child 
much disfigured by that complaint. Another child of the mistress had died of the 
measles. I had reason to believe that the contagion had been communicated origi- 
nally from that child, benuse the cases of the scholars all occurred subsequently. 
In a school in Liverpool, having above forty scholars in average attendance, I found 
the number diminished to somewhere about ten. On inquiring into this case, I 
ascertained that it arose from the prevalence of scarlet fever, and the master made 
this remark : — * It is a very strange thing how this fever should have attacked almost 
all the children coming to my school, whilst none of my neighbours have got it.' I 
attributed that to the very crowded state of the school. The room was very low. 
When the whole of his scholars were in attendance, it must have been excessively 
crowded. There was no thorough ventilation. I found that in many of the schools 
there were from twenty to (in some cases) nearly a hundred scholars crammed into 
a dirty house or cellar, without air or ventilation, the effluvia from whose breath and 
clothes was very offensive, and must, I am sure, be very injurious to the children's 
health. In most of these places, too, I have found that the ordinary household oc- 
cupations have been carried on by the old women. — (pp. 119, 120.) 

" Another inquirer states, that in the neighbourhood of Bolton he saw seventy 
scholars cooped up in a badly ventilated room, not twelve feet square." 

The seyeral extracts here given from this very interesting and valua- 
ble Report, are but a few instances, and those not the most frightful, of 
the condition in which it too clearly proves that the larger part of our 
countrymen — by far the larger part of the working men and their 
families — are, in Christian England. I have not transferred to these 
pages the pictures of the cellars of Liverpool and Manchester and our 
other manufacturing towns, nor of the inhabitants (there are 9,500 of 
them in Liverpool alone) who rot in these loathsome dwellings, often lying 
twelve or more on the ground of a single ceUar, without even straw or 
shavings under them, and with typhus fever "constantly present 
among them :" nor of the hardly less appalling misery of the cottages 
of the peasantry in many parts of the country, where, as in the celkrs 
of the towns, men, women, and children are huddled together by day 
and night in a single room, and where the moral degradation of beings 
made in the image of Ood — His children, and our brothers and sisters 
— might make us for a moment almost forget the sore evils of body 
under which they are bowed down without hope, almost without desire, 
of deliverance. Let the reader turn to the book, and study these for 
himself; he cannot do it too thoughtfully, too religiously. And then 
let him ask himself. What remedy ? The evidence is conclusive — and the 
more so, because given by witnesses whose bias (at least of all of them 
who are connected with the administration of the Poor-Law, of which 
the avowed object is to induce habits of independence and self-guidance 
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among the poor), is exactly the other way — ^that these degraded multi* 
tudes will not and cannot help themselves : that if they are not to sink 
lower and lower^ drawing all above them into the same gulf, some deli- 
verance mu&t come to them from without. That an effectual deliver- 
ance is possible, no man can doubt who believes that '* to Almighty 
God all things in heaven and earth, and under the earth, do bow and 
obey ;" and that He is the Lord of this Nation, having made a covenant 
with our fathers and with us to be our King, our Ruler, and our Deli- 
verer, " for a thousand generations." As little can we doubt, that the 
instrument of God's work is to be the Church, which, and which alone, 
has done all the work of this kind from the dawn of our history : the 
Church, first employing her own proper organization through the land, 
and then influencing the State, and all of us as incorporated members of 
the State, to co-operate with her. For the aid of these must not be 
wanting, or the work will fail. The clergy must know and feel, not 
only that they are the ministers of the Catholic and Apoetc^c Church» 
but also that they are members of an Estate of the Realm, endowed with 
civil rank and property that they may be the centres of civilization in 
every parish of England : and laymen must act not only as laymen of 
that Church, but also as landlords or masters, as magistrates or alder- 
men, or town-councillors, or whatever eke may be their respective civil 
places in their Estates, as peers or commons. Lastly, the State itself, 
legislative and executive, must do its part. Of the duties of the State, 
and of all of us as members of the State, and of their indispensable- 
ness in the work of moral reformation and intellectual enlightenment 
— in a word, of Education. I have spoken thus on the authority of 
the Report before me : for I think that Mr. Chad wick fully makes out 
the conclusions quoted at the beginning of this article (as indeed those 
I have not given), and abo that the evils therein recited are proved to 
be remediable by the united efforts of Parliament and of men of station 
and influence in their respective neighbourhoods.* But the reader will 
observe, that these conclusions are (for the objects we are considering), 
negative. They show that education will not stop physical deteriora- 
tion, unless it act by teaching people to call in the aid of physical reme- 
dies, and that physical deterioration can and does make men almost in- 
capable of education or moral influences, while physical health is favour- 
able to these, fiut the education itself is still to be found, and that not 
only for the poor, who are to be raised out of their wretched condition, 
but also for the rich who are to raise them. 

The reader — the parish schoolmaster, for it is for the honour of being 
read by him that we aspire in this Journal — will doubtless run before 
me in his thoughts. He will see his own place and calling in the great 
work of healing our national diseases clearly marked out : if he feels 
how deeply, how all but hopelessly those diseases have eaten into the 
heart of his country, he must not therefore despond, much less throw 



* Since this was written, Sir J. Graham has announced that Mr. Chadwick has been 
instructed to prepare a Bill for carrying into effect the recommendations in their Re- 
port, and that it will be submitted to a Commission, which the Crown is about to 
appoint for inquiry into such subjects, before being proposed to Parliament. 
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Up hiB task in despair, but only thence learn to trust more habituaUj 
in a strength not his own : if he sees in his every-day practice that not 
systems and mechanical arrangements, nor even intellectual energies, will 
suffice to produce that real and effectual impression on his scholars 
which alone deserves the name of education, then may he learn to be- 
lieve more fuUy that spiritual powers — ^powers by which he can address 
the hearts and consciences of those scholars — are entrusted to him as a 
member and officer of the Church of Christ. 

This Report suggests another important consideration in reference to 
Education. When the Government proposed four years ago to esta- 
blish a system of State Education, the country refused, with unusual 
unanimity, to permit such a scheme ; and the result was an arrange- 
ment with the heads of the Church, of which the purport was, that the 
Church should retain its old position as the source and the channel of 
the Education of the nation, but that the State, by its inspectors, should 
see that the streams were really and efficiently conducted to all parts of 
the land. Yet those who then yielded to the voice of the country have 
not given up the hope of iiltimate success ; and there is so much philan- 
thropy and moral earnestness in the purpose that we may expect to see 
the numbers of its advocates increased from the ranks of our truest pa- 
triots. It is not my intention to enter upon this question, or to attempt 
to argue with those who have drawn their conclusions and entered upon 
a course of action in favour of State education, in a work designed to 
give practical help to schoolmasters. But there is a growing moral 
deling among politicians of all ranks, a feeling that the State, and the 
legislature of the State, are bound to have moral ends in view in all 
their acts : and good as this feeling is in itself, it is leading, or in dan- 
ger of leading, many of the more earnest men among us into the feital 
error of looking favourably on that scheme of State Education as a 
means of effecting great reformation of pressing national evils with 
less difficulty or delay than any other. And as I think this tendency 
must be strongest among earnest schoolmasters, because they are best 
acquainted with the need of education, I would suggest to those of them 
whose thoughts are inclining that way, to weigh well the evidence 
of this Report, and the opinions which the able framer of it has come 
to upon that evidence, and then see whether these do not supply ample 
proof that the State and Statesmen have indeed a moral work to do, 
and that unless they do it no Education of the people is possible : but 
that that work is not, and cannot be. Education itself. 

Edw. Stbachbt. 



THE YOUTH OF THJE WANDERER, 

[A continuatioD of " The Boyhood, &c.," in p. 63.] 

Such was the Boy, — ^but for the growing^Yonth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light I He looked- 
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Ocean and eartb, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's lianid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch'd, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sonnd needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; hia sfMrit drank 

The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him ; they si? ailow'd up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And bv them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living Qod, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffer'd no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

Th' imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love I 

A Herdsman on the Icmely mountain tops, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 
O then how beautiful, how bright appeared 
The written Promise I Early had he learn'd 
To reverence the Volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot me ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
Responsive to the writing, ail things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving li&, 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seem'd infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — ^he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus b€»came 
Sublime and comprehensive 1 Low desires, 
Low thoughts, had there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude. 
Oft as he call'd those ecstacies to mind. 
And whence they fiow*d ; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works thro* patience ; thence he learn*d 
In oft-recurring hours of sober thought 
To look on Nature with an humble heart, 
Self-question'd where it did not understand. 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So pass'd the time ; yet to the nearest town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply, and brought away 
The Book that most had tempted his desires 
While at the Stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty Orb of Son^ 
The divine Milton. Lore of different kmd. 
The annual savings of a toilsome life, 
His School-master supplied ; books that explain 
The purer elements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe. 
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(Especially i>ero^Ted where Nature drooiM, 

And feeling la suppreasM) preaenre the nodnd 

Busy in soutude and poverty. 

These occupations oftentimes deceiyed 

Hie Ustless hours, while in the hollow vale, 

Hollow and men, he lay on the green turf 

In pensive idleness. What could he do, 

Thus daily thirsting,- in that lonesome life, 

With hlind endeavours f Yet, still uppermost. 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 

Though jet he knew not how, a wasting power 

In all thmffs that from her sweet influence 

Might tend to wean him. Therefore, with her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 

He clothed the nakedness of austere truth, 

While yet he linger'd in the rudiments 

Of science, and among her simplest laws. 

His triangles — ^they were the stars of heaven. 

The silent sUrs ! Oft did he take delight 

To measure th' altitude of some tall crag 

That is the eagle's birth-place, or some peak. 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 

Inscribed, as with the silence of the thought, 

Upon its bleak and visionary sides. 

The history of many a winter storm. 

Or obscure records of the path of fire. 

And thus before his eighteenth year was told. 
Accumulated feelings press'd his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he was o*erpower*d 
By nature, bjr the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing wi£ the glorious Universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might rage 
When they were silent ; far more fondly now 
Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights — ^the conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkness : — ^from his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He ask*d repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainbow hues. But vainly thus. 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
Thus was he rear'd ; much wanting to assist 
The growth of intellect, yet ^ning more, 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthen*d and braced, hj breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty. 
And drinking from the well of homely life. — Wordsworth. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Patron : — Thb Lord Bishop op London. 

It appears from the Fourth Annual Report which has just been pub- 
lished, that this Association is making good progress in every respect 
but one ; and even in that there seems to be nothing very alarming or 
discouraging. In consequence of the extraordinary expenses of the last 
year, which have arisen chiefly from the necessity of renting and fitting 
op premises, containing a room capable of seating nearly two hundred 
persons, the funds of the Association are not in the most satisfactory 
state, although they have been assisted by donations from sevei^ 
noblemen and gentlemen who feel a lively interest in the undertaking. 
Very honourable mention is made of it in the last report of the London 
Diocesan Board ; it is there stated that " this [Society of School- 
masters] is flourishing, whatever may be the pecuniary means of the 

individual members The greatest praise is due to all parties con • 

cemed ; the spirit which characterizes the Society is excellent ; and its 
effects upon moral and intellectual character are already perceptible. 
Hiis Boflurd are most anxious to encourage the Society, and recommend 
it to general attention.*' Meanwhile the members, upon whom it is fit 
that the chief burden should fall, though upon some it faUs too heavily, 
are making extraordinary exertions. New district Associations are 
being formed; another language dass, of nearly fifty members, has 
been opened under the direction of the President ; and a course of 
lectures has been commenced by the Rev. W. H. Jones. Unfortu- 
nately the committee are unable, from want of funds, to make the con- 
templated additions to the library, which, however, as well as the read- 
ing-room, is still in great request. 

As similar associations are, we understand, in course of formation in 
different parts of the country, particularly one at Liverpool, under the 
management of the earnest inspector, the Rev. H. H. Higgin, it may 
answer some purpose to g^ve a wider circulation to the following 
amended 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. That this be an Association for the improvement of Schoolmasters whose 
Schools are in connexion with the Church of England, as certified by the Clergyman 
of the Parish ; and that it be called " Thb Chuhch Schoolmastsrs' Association." 

2. That any Affochial or National Schoolmaster, or other member of the Church 
of England, desirous of joining this Society, be proposed and seconded by two of the 
members, and his election be decided by vote at the following meeting. 

3. That an admission fee of Two Shillings and Sixpence be required of each 
member, and a yearly subscription of Five Shillings, to be paid in advance : the year 
to commence on the last Saturday in October. Any member whose subscription 
remains unpaid for three months, is considered to have withdrawn from the Associa- 
tion. 

4. That part of the Funds of the Society be appropriated to the purchase of Books, 
to be circulated among the members. A sale of all duplicate copies to take place 
from time to time, and the proceeds to be added to the general Aind. 

5. That the selection of Books, and the general management of the affiurs of the 
Society, be entrusted to a Committee, consisting of the President, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and Librarian, to be elected at a Special General Meeting, and twelve other 
men^bers of the Society who shall be appointed at the Annual Meeting, and be 

N 
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eligible for re-electioa : all interim vacancies in the Committee to be filled ap by the 
members who stood next on the Ballot at the previous Annual Meeting. The Com- 
mittee to meet on the last Saturday in each month.^-Five members to form a 
quorum. 

6. That the Meetings be held at the Society's House, Exeter Street, Strand, on 
the first Saturday in every month, at Three o'clock in the afternoon ; and that twelve 
members form a quorum.* 

7. That the minutes of the preceding Meeting having been read and confirmed, a 
paper be read by a member, and the rest of the time be devoted to discussion ; both 
the paper and the discussion to be on topics connected with School-keeping. The 
subject of the paper to be announced at a previous Meeting. 

8. That at all Meetings of the Association, in the absence of the President, a 
Chairman be appointed by the members present : and that each Meeting commence 
and terminate with a form of prayer selected from the Book of Common Prayer. 

9. That District Associations be taken into union, and their members received as 
members of this Society, upon their rules bdug submitted to and approved of by the 
Committee. 

10. That an Annual Meeting be held on the Third Saturday in October, when a 
Report of the Society's proceedings, and the Treasurer's Account .(the said Account 
having been audited by two members appointed by the Committee), shall be pre- 
sented. 

11. That a Special Meeting be convened at any time by the Committee, or upon 
a requisition being addressed to the Secretary, signed by not less than one-tbii^ of 
the members ; and that no alteration be made in these Rules, except by a Special 
Meeting called for that purpose, notice of which, with the alteration proposed, is to 
be given a fortnight previously. 
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MARLBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

PR0P08BD KXTSMSION OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the Court of Chancery^ March 2, 1843. 

Mr. Stuart replied for the petitioners in this case, who prayed the ap- 
pointment of a visiter ad interim^ and a declanition as to the propriety of 
continuing a more extended system of education introduced by the master. 

The Lord Chancellor said the Crown had, at the foundation, delegated 
a part of its visitatorial authority to the majror and corporation of Marlbo- 
rough. His Lordship suggested that the bishop of the diocese, the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, and the Mayor for the time being, if a member of the Church of 
England, or, if otherwise, the senior alderman who was, should be appointed 
governors, or quasi visiters. If an order were made to change the system of 
education formally, and make it a commercial instead of a grammar-school, 
it would not only be contrary to the intention of the founders, but would 
deprive the school of the advantage of the exhibitions to Brasenose College. 
It was far better, as now done, that the additional branches of instruction 
should be furnished for a small annual payment by the parents of the 
scholars. With respect to the costs, they must be allowed to the petitioners, 
as far as related to the question of a visiter : and as to the remainder of the 
petition, time would be tal^en to consider. 

* The Reading Room is opened on Wednesdays, from 6 till 9 o'clock, p.m., and on 
Saturdays from 3 o'clock until 9. p.m. 
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HIGHGATB GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

NBW BXHIBITIOHS FOUNDED. 

Mr. Bbthcll appeared in tbe Vice-Chanoellor'B Court, on March 17, 
in support of a petition to confirm a report of the Master, approving a 
scheme for founding exhibitions to the Universities out of the surplus funds 
of the Highgate Grammar School. The report of the Master showed that 
the surplus now amounted to an annual sum of £180, and held out a pros- 
pect of still further increase from the prosperous condition of the school and 
the improvement of some of the charity property. Under these circum- 
stances, the trustees proposed the establishment of one or more exhibitions 
of £50 a Tear to either university, to be held for three years — that any per- 
son should be a candidate who had received his entire education at the 
school, and had been approved of at a public examination — ^that in case of 
equality of merit in general scholarship the selection should be made by the 
trustees, and that the payments should be made half-yearly upon certificates 
of good conduct from the head of the college. The trustees also proposed 
that they should have the power to reduce the value or the number of the 
exhibitions, without prejumce to the rights of the present possessors, and that 
the first election should take place in 1 844. These proposals were framed upon 
the plan adopted at Rugby and other public schools with regard to exhibi- 
tions to the Universities, and also had the sanction of the Bishop of London. 
The master of the school had also most honourably foregone any claim to an 
increase of salary out of the surplus funds, and thus no obstacle was offered 
to the scheme of the trustees, which only now required the sanction of the 
Attorney- General and the Court. 

Mr. Wbay, on behalf of the Attorney- General, expressed his unqualified 
approbation of the scheme, which he would bring under the Attorney- 
General's notice. 

The YicB Chancbllob thought the scheme a very proper one, and 
directed the report to be confirmed, subject to the Attorney- General's 
approbation. 
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DISPOSAL OP PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

AhHrtMcted from Minutes of Privy Council, 1841-2. 




Schools 


Giants. 


Aver, snovnt 
of osch grant. 


Witk icfsroneo to vml grant of Ids. a 
scholar. 




ICsei 
gnatfy. 


wdcd 
sllghUr. 


Below. 

10 

1 

3 


Uiaal. 


National Society 

Brit. & For. Sch. Soc. 
Scotch 


203 
15 
28 


4L t. d. 

22,781 
2,225 10 
4,826 10 


M. a. d, 
112 4 

148 6 
172 7 6 


18 
3 

17 


5 
2» 

4 


170 
7 
3t 



• Ad^tloaal grants. 1 1 umI* •? defideacj. 

AVERAGE OF NAT. SCH. COMPARED WITH BRIT, and FOR. 

Scho<rii. Amoont of Onnt. 

13itO 1 £10 5«. to£l. 

AVERAGE OF ENGUSH N.S. and B. k F., COMPARED WITH SCOTCH. 

Schools. Grants. 

7f to I £5 2f. to £1. 
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INTBLLIOBNCE. 



A Summary of the Memben of 

vertUy of Oxford, January, 

Member* 

of Conro- 

cation. 

1. University 119 

2. Balliol 148 .. 

3. Merton 77 

4. Exeter 170 .. 

.5. Oriel 162 .. 

6. Queen's 185 .. 

/ • ^c^v ••• ■•• ••• o^ 

8. Lincoln 78 .. 

9. All Souls' 65 .. 

10. Magdalen 133 

ll.Brasenose 220 

12. Corpus 98 .. 

13. Christ Church ... 508 

14. Trinity 143 

15. St. John's 142 

16. Jesus 58 .. 

17. Wadham 109 .. 

18. Pembroke .1. ... 100 .. 

19. Worcester 125 .. 

20. St. Mary Hall ... 24 .. 

21. Magdalen Hail .. 65 .. 

22. New Inn Hall ... 7 .. 

23. St. Alban Hall ... 5 . 

24. St. Edmund Hall 55 , 

2898 



EdueaHon, Science, and Art. — By a 
statement just laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons of the estimates for 
1843-4, for the purposes of education, 
science, and art, it appears that there 
will be required for public education in 
Great Britain, £50,000 ; ditto in Ireland. 
£50,000; schools of design, £4,411; 
Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, 
£2,006 ; University of London, £5,148 ; 
Universities, ftc., in Scotland, £7,380 ; 
Roman Catholic College in Scotland, 
£8,928 ; Royal Irish Academy, £300 ; 
Royal Hibernian Academy, £300 ; Royal 
Dublin Society, £5,600; Belfast Acade- 
mical Society, £1,950; British Museum 
Establishment, &c., £32.576 ; ditto build- 
ings, £37,485 ; ditto, purchases, £5,275; 
National Gallery, purchase of pictures 
and expense of the Gallery, £1,600; 
Museum of Economic Geology, £2,008; 
and Scientific Works and Experiments, 
£4,000 :— the total for the year 1843-4 
is £218.967. The total for 1841-2 was 
£212,524; and for 1842-3, £,210,889. 
In the expense, therefore, of 1843, as 
compared with 1841, there will be an in- 
crease of £6,443, and as compared with 
1842, of £8,078. 
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CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

Mabch 16, 1843. 

first class. 



1 Druce, G. ) -.^ ePet. 
2GiflFord,E.H.j'*'^*AJoh. 

3 Andrews, R Pemb. 

4 Burbury, W Joh. 



1 Grignon, R. S.... Trin. 

2 Crooke, E. S. ... Pemb. 



1 Hoare, G. T. 

2 Young, H. L. 

3 Lewis, J. M.. 

4 Piggott, F. A. 



Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 



5 Glover, J. H, ... Clare 

6 Frere, C Corp. 

7 Babington, C. ... Joh. 
8GeU, P TVin. 

SECOND CLASS. 

3 Girling, B. ) 

4 Mills, W. l^o^Joh. 

5 Money, G. H. ... Trin. 

THIAD CLASS. 

5 Smyth, T. C. ... Cath. 

6 Cook. E. R Tr. H. 

7 Hodgkinson, H. Chr. 

8 Farr, G. H Pemb. 



9 Slater, E,B 

10 Cox, F. H 

11 Pitman, E. R. ... 



Joh. 
Pemb* 
Chr. 



6Cobbold, R.H.... 
7 Johnson, H. V. 
8BickneU, J 



9 Amott,S 

10 Bulmer, R. J. .. 

11 Burges, H. C. .. 
l2Pix, H 



Pet 

Trin. 

Trin. 



Emm. 
Joh. 
. Trin. 
Emm 



A First Chancellor's Medallist. 



B Second ditto. 
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Vaaud Sekoiankip at O^jtford.^^TheTe 
will be an election tt Pembroke College 
on the 4tb of May next to a icholanhip 
founded by Sir Thomas Phillips for na- 
tives of the county of Pembrolce, between 
14 and 20 years of age. Candidates are 
required to produce a certificate of their 
baptism, signed by the parson, church- 
wardens, and overseers of the parish. 
Persons who intend to offer theinselYes 
are desired to notify the same to the 
Master ten days previously to the day of 
election. 

Univernt^ in Canada. — Within the 
last few months King's College has been 
formed into a University, of which the 
Governor-General is Chancellor, the 
Lord Bishop of Toronto, President, and 
the Rev. Dr. John M*Caul, Vice-Presi- 
dent. The following extracts from The 
Church (Toronto Paper) will be read 
with interest : — " On the Rev. Dr. John 
M'Caul, as acting head of the University, 
devolves the general management of the 
whole system, in addition to the dis- 
charge of the duties of Professor of Clas- 
sical Literature and Belles Lettres. That 
Dr. M'Caul will most competently dis- 
charge the honourable and arduous du- 
ties vrith which he is entrusted, the pro- 
vince is perfectly satisfied, both from the 
well-earned reputation which he brought 
to this oounti7, and from the very effi- 
cient and successful manner in which he 
has presided over Upper Canada College. 
In the maturing of the plans for the or- 
ganisation of the University he has borne 
a principal and laborious part ; and his 
recent appointment is but a tribute due 
to his merits and exertions. Independ- 
ently of his high scholastic attainments, 
and acknowledged experience in practical 
education, he is well acquainted with the 
habits and feelings of the people of this 
Colony." 

Church EdueaHan Society for Ireland. 
— The refusal of the Government to re- 
cognize the claim of this society upon the 
cetera of the state, has had the effect of 
arousing the energies and increasing the 
liberality of the friends of Scriptural 
Education in the city of Armagh. There, 
nearly £400, including, of course, a mu- 
nificent contribution from the Lord Pri- 
mate, have been raised within the last 
vreek or two in aid of the society's 
schools. The deputation appointed to 
collect subscriptions were, we under- 
stand, signally successful. In the majo- 



rity of cases the contributions of former 
years were more than doubled; and in 
only three or four instances was there a 
positive refusal. We mention these facts, 
not merely to inform our readers of what 
is doing, and has been done, but to sti- 
mulate Protestants in other localities to 
prove by increased exertion and greater 
liberality, that not in Armagh alone does 
a desire exist for the maintenance of the 
schools established by the Church Edu- 
cation Society.— '^eiory Telegraph, 

Rugby School. — ^At the annual election 
to the two scholarships founded by the 
Masters of Rugby School, Cox miyor, at 
the Rev. Mr. Highton's, and Baumgart- 
ner, at Mr. Stanley's, were declared by 
the Examiners to be the successful can- 
didates. 

Appointment of Local Impectort^-^Kt 
a meeting just held at Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire, it was resolved, " That two Exami- 
ners be appointed by the Local Board, 
in conformity with the suggestions sent 
by the Parent Society for promoting the 
education of the poor, at the first for- 
mation of the Local Boards, and in sub- 
mission to the approbation of the Bishop 
of the diocese, and to the laws and ar- 
rangements of diocesan l^oard. The 
duties of such Examiners being— 

"1. To visit and examine every school 
in union with the Local Board, occa- 
sionally at their own convenience, and 
statedly to assist at the anniversary pub- 
lic examination of such schools. 

"2. To visit every church school in 
the district, according to their ability and 
convenience ; the convenience and con- 
currence of the Managers being always 
fint obtained. 

"3. To assist at the examinations of 
any schools within the district, when 
particularly requested to do so. 

" 4. To furnish the Rund Dean with 
annual reports of the schools in union, 
for the use of the Local Board. 

" It was also agreed, that the expenses 
of the journeys of the Examiners for 
these objects, shall be defrayed out of 
the funds of the Local Board. 

" Also, that the Rev. the Rural Dean, 
and the Rev. the Head-master of Brigg 
School, should be requested to under- 
take these offices. 

" Also, that books on the subject of 
education be sent from time to time to 
the clergyman of each parish in union, for 
the use of the master or mistress in his 
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parbh, provided that he approved of 
such books." 

This plmn, and the acceptance of the 
oiBces by the persons requested to un- 
dertake them, have met with the entire 
approbation of the Bishop. 

JiTtfi^f College, Londnrn. — ^Mr.C.F^vre 
and Mr. £. B. Slater, whose names ap- 
pear in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos at the last Cambridge examina- 
tion, were formerly students of this col- 
lege. 

TefiimoMal to the Rev. Hugh M'Neile. 
—At a meeting of gentlemen who have 
long watched with interest the varied 
and indefttigable exertions of the Rev. 
Hugh M'Neile in promoting the cause of 
true religion, especially in connection 
with scriptural education. It was re- 
solved. That some public Testimonial be 
given, expressive of the high esteem in 
which he is held, and of the value at- 
tached to his eminent services. A com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the best 
mode of carrying the object into effect, 
suggested the foundation of Scholaiships 
bearing the name of the individual whom 
it was intended to honour ; and having 
found that it would be most agreeable to 
Mr. M'Neile's feelings that the Testimo- 
nial should be made to confer a benefit 
on the Liverpool CoUegiate Institution, 
it has been proposed to apply the fiinds 
in the following order :— 

1. To the &idowment of an Exhibi- 
tion, tenable at the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, or Dublin, to be com- 
peted for by the boys of the Upper 
School. 

2. To the Endowment of Two Prizes, 
equal in value to the free admission of 
two scholars in the Middle School, to be 
competed for every year by the boys of 
that school. 

3. To the Endowment of Five Prizes, 
equal in value to the free admission of 
five scholars in the Lower School, to be 
competed for every year by the boys of 
that school. 

The surplus to be applied to the pur- 
chase of presentations, not exceeding 
three, in the Upper School, to be placed 
at the disposal of the Rev. Hugh 
M'Neile, and any further surplus to be 
applied at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. 

Teacher^ Seientjfie A$tociatUm. — ^The 
object of this Association is, to promote 



the general introduction of the demcDts 
of Science in Schools and Academies, 
more particularly a knowledge of those 
facts and principles which explain the 
resources that science has brought to 
bear on the comfort and economy of daily 
life, and which form the foundation of 
all measures for the improveokent of 
health. Amongst the measures ood- 
temi^ted are the following : — 

1 . The union of Teachers in an Asao* 
elation, whose exertions may be enabled 
to advance the objects they have in view, 
in a manner that no individual labour 
can ever be expected to realise. 

2. The institution of periodical meet- 
ings for promoting the objects of the 
Association. 

3. The institution of a Normal School 
for instructing Members in the various 
branches of Practical Science, and in the 
method of performing the necessary ex- 
perimental illustrations. 

4. The formation of a National Mu- 
seum and Hall of Art and Science, whicb 
shall be accessible to the Teachers and 
their pupils, and present specimens of 
all the more important productions of 
Nature and of Art, and of those machines 
and instruments respecting which all in- 
dividuals generally desire information, 
as the steam-engine, the telescope, the 
microscope, the air-pump, &c. 

5. The formation of a collection of 
Apparatus and Models on a small scale, 
such as may pass in rotation from achool 
to scho<d. 

6. The formation of Branch Associa- 
tions at home and abroad, for the ex- 
change of duplicate specimens. Were 
collections of the ordinary mineral and 
other productions of different parts of the 
island made and exchanged, these alone 
would form a very interesting series for 
commencing individual museums. 

7. The formation of an experimental 
Laboratory, for the use of the Members. 

8. The preparation of a series of Mo- 
dels, capable of illustrating the prind- 
dples and practice of Ventilation, by the 
movement of aerial currents, rendered 
visible by admixture with different v»- 
poun or other substances. By study- 
ing these Models, Teachere would be en- 
abled not only to regulate the wanning 
and ventilating of their own schools, but 
also to give occasional lectures and de- 
monstrations on those laws of health with 
which every one should be acquainted. 
The services of the schoolmaster may. In 
this manner, be rendered invaluable to 
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wcifty, as a few etementuy principles, 
thoroughly explained, woald tend to ex- 
cite a general spirit of obserration and 
inquiry. 

9. The formation of a Library, more 
particolariy of works on Science. 

Temporary arrangements liave been 
made for commencing a Normal School 
at 15, Duke Street, Westminster, on the 
system recommended by Dr. D. B. Reid, 
who has agreed^ to act as Interim Presi- 
dent* 

Jnmvenetry of CharUf Sckoolt at St, 
PttuTs, — ^The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
has acceded to the request made to him, 
to preach the Sermon at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Charity Schools in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, on 
Thursdny, the 1st of June next. 

Si. Mark'i College, Chehea. — James 
Naab, of the Hackney Parochial School, 
has recently been elected to the Free 
Scholanhip founded at St. Mark's Col- 
lege, Chelsea, by a private individual, 
and open to competition among the 
youths of the Tower Hamlets. 

Chrieei Hoipitoi.— At a court of the 
governors of this institution, held on 
Tuesday, the President, Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, M.P^ announced that by the 
eommand of Her Majesty, a deputation, 
consisting of Mr. R. H. Pigeon (the 
treasurer), Mr. Thomas Poynder, Mr. Ed- 
ward Miyoribanks, and himself, had 
waited upon His Royal Highness Prince 
Albeit, at Buckingham Palace, to present 
to her Majesty, through the hands of his 
Royal Highness, the address of the go- 
Yemors to Her Mti^ealty, written on vel- 
lum, acknowledging Her Mi^cb^'" ^^^ 
kind and munificent donation of £1,000, 
and requesting Her Majesty's gracious 
permission for the enrolment of her 
name amongst the governors of the hos- 
pital; and that the deputation were most 
gracioasly received by His Royal High- 
ncas» who assured them that he would 
immediately lay the address before Her 
M^esty. The President also announced, 
tlwt His Royal Highness had himself 
subsequently sent the liberal donation of 
£500. The name of His Royal Highness 
was at once enrolled, by a unanimous 
vote of the Court, in the list of the go- 
wmora. At the same Court it was also 
announced that Mr. J. H. S. Maine, of 
Pambroke College, Cambridge, a former 



schokr of the hospital, who proceeded to 
the University with one of its exhibi- 
tions, at Michaelmas, 1640, had recently 
gained a University Schotarship on Lord 
Craven's foundation; and the Court 
unanimously agreed to present to Mr. 
Maine, in token of theh- approbation, 
the sum of 60 guineas. 

Libraries far Soldier$.-^Ai the general 
meeting of the S. P. C. K., held on Tues- 
day the 7th of March, a letter of acknow- 
ledgment having been read for a grant of 
books to the Portsmouth garrison, the 
Secretary stated that applications for aid 
from the fund of Clericus, — a charity 
designed by the donor, the late Arch- 
deacon Owen, for the spiritual benefit of 
the soldiery of the United Kingdom, — ^^ 
would be cheerfully attended to by the 
Society. 

A Sunday School m the far West. — 
Attached to the church at Stamford 
[Canada, West Diocese of Toronto,] we 
have an excellent Sunday school, for 
which we are mainly indebted to the 
praiseworthy exertions of an excellent 
family of the name of Mewbum, from 
Whitby, Yorkshire. It commenced about 
eighteen months ago,vrith eighteen scho- 
lars. It now has on its books upwards 
of eighty children, with an average at- 
tendance of sixty-six. On Christmas- 
Eve we had an examination of the chil- 
dren. It was a most delightful occasion. 
The church, as is very common in this 
country, was beautifully dressed vrith 
evergreens for the anniversary of our Sa- 
viour's incarnation. This is done by the 
young ladies of the congregation, who 
frequently spend the greater part of a 
week upon this delightful task, and gene- 
rally show much taste in their work. At 
the examitiation of the children it ap- 
peared more beautiful than ever. After 
prayers by the Rev. W. Leeming, the 
rector of the parish, the new German 
hymn was beautifully sung by the con- 
gregation, who have lately evinced a very 
praiseworthy desire that the praises of 
the Lord should be sung in a manner 
worthy of his name. I next proceeded 
to the examination of the children in 
classes. The Church catechism was the 
subject of examination; and their an- 
swers showed that the labour bestowed 
upon them had not been in vain. — Letter 
to the Secretary of the Society for Pro. 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Rer J. W. Bdkmy, of St. John's Col- 
lege, Head-master of Merchant Tutors' 
School, has been presented to a preben- 
dal stall in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Rev. Mr. Bostock of Aylesbury, to 
be Head-master of the Grammar School, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

Thomas Keoworthy Brown, Scholar 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, to be 
Second Master of Richmond Grammar 
School, Yorkshire. 

At a meeting of the Feoffees of Kidder- 
minster Free Giammar School, the Rev. 
William Cockin, jun., M.A., of Minchin- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, was elected 
Head-master. 

Rev. James Hill, late Cur«te of Omagh, 
Ireland, to be Clerical Superintendent of 
the National Society's Boarding House, 
Westminster. 



Wm. Henry Parr, B.A. (1842) Scholar 
St. Catherine-hall, to be Second Master 
of Heath School. Halifax. 
' Rev. H. Robbins, of Wadham College* 
to be Head-master of the Stepney Pro- 
prietary Grammar School. 

Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, M.A., late 
FeUow and Classical Lecturer of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and Head-master of 
the Proprietary School, Kensington, in 
connection with King's CoUege, London, 
to be Head-master of the proposed 
School at Marlborough, for the sons of 
clergymen and others. 



DEATH. 

In the 45th year of his age, the Rev. 
Thos. Boirowdale, for 22 years bead- 
master of the Free Grammar School, 
Horton, in Ribblesdale. 
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Some of our best friends will be disappointed at the absence of all editorial comment 
upon the educational clauses of the Factory BilL The truth Is, this sort of discus- 
sion is not greatly to the Editor's taste, or much in his way. But if.he.^must -ven- 
ture an opinion, he is inclined upon the whole to think, that we should accept the 
Bill at the hands of her Majesty's Government, and that too as gradoualy as can be 
done without saying, " Thank ye," or rather saying it in such a manner as to coun- 
tentenance the groundless opinion, that the measure is dear gain to the Church-; 
that, feeling for the difficulties with which the Government is surrounded, we should 
be content to waive certain claims, which, as the Church by law established, we 
might urge with all justice and with some power ; but that, if any advantage should 
be taken of this our moderation, by making, or offering to make, any further conces- 
sions, \tre should at once withdraw our acceptance : on the other hand (to end in a 
good mind), that, if the Bill should, substantially as it now stands, become the law of 
the land, we should work it cbeerfnlly, and do our utmost towards making it effec- 
tual towards the improvement of the unhappy districts for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. 

Knowing as we do how much has been done for the promotion of sound education 
—for tbe establishmeut of schools as well as churches — in our colonies and foreign 
possessions, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (its outlay in the last 
year amounting to more than £80,000), we are concerned to hear, that " it will not 
be possible for tbe Society to fulfil its obligations, much less to take advantage of the 
opening which presents itself in Chma, without a very large and permanent increase 
to its funds." The letters, however, from the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, declaratory of their approval of its proceedings, and 
their desire to promote its designs, contained in an Appeal just issued by the Sodety, 
cannot, we trust, fail to call forth a zeal and support that will soon set matters right. 

Our best thanks to the numerous Correspondents who have kindly given us their 
names as subscribers and friends to the Journal. We are especially indebted for 
several kind offers of assistance, particularly in the way of intelligence. The spirit 
and number of the letters we continue to receive, are most encouraging, and con- 
tain ample proof that there are more persons heartily engaged in the good work than 
we had any notion of. 
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A DISQUISITION UPON PUNISHMENTS ; 

INCLUDING A FEW WOKDS IN DEFENCE OF THE OCCASIONAL 
USE OF THE CANE IN LAEGE SCHOOLS. 

WsLL ! they must be shocked then : there is no help for it. It is quite 
time that practical men should speak out honestly and openly upon the 
subject. It may be a delicate subject, but it is one of primary and 
every-day importance : so without more ado let us come to the point. 

But, dear Reader, do not be alarmed. Whatever cruel or horrid 
thoughts may ever have found their way into our heart, we are not 
likely to practise upon children. No : if ever we are in a bad mind 
with ourselves, and so with every man about us, nothing restores us 
sooner than the company of children, be they gentle or simple. Never- 
theless, we admire the mother who whipped her darling boy seven (was 
it not nine ?) times in one day. We aidmire, we do not say we should 
imitaite : under similar circumstances, however, we would — ^if we could. 

But it is chiefly of schools, and more particularly of our larger 
national schools, that we are about to speak ; and Uie first startling 
remark we have to make b. The less the master is restricted or inter- 
fered with in this matter, the better. Our grand aim is to reduce 
punishment, which, we ave fully persuaded from experience, may be 
done to an extent that few persons dream of. But we are just as fuUy 
persuaded, that this cannot be done without the cane or some other 
legalized instrument. We prefer a cane, pEurtly because, as the boys 
say, "it stings so," but chiefly because it registers the amount of 
punishment, and so acts as a* check against cruelty or excess. The 
first step, however, is to give the master full power : away with all silly 
rules forbidding him to inflict corporal punishment of any sort upon a 
rebellioQS child without the express sanction of a committee, or requir- 
ing him to report to them every case in which he may have done so. 
CHve him full and unfettered discretion as to the best mode of punishing 
all offences against order and discipline. The next step is to dismiss 
him the very first hour, if ever the case should happen, that he is guilty 
of cruelty to a child. If he cannot be trusted with a cane, he is not fit 
to be trusted with a school. The best, indeed the only real security 
against imdue severity, is the temper and general character of the man. 

It may save time, however, in the end, if we pause here to state a few 
reasons why we recommend that the master should be left entirely to 
his own discretion in this matter : 

(1.) To msuTttAm his authority. If tied down to a particular method 
or methods, he is not in his proper place ; if in every instance he must 
have the express sanction of a higher power, he is not the master of the 
school. He would sink many degrees in the eyes of the children from 
the very hour it was whispered that any such restriction was laid upon 
him. The government of a school must be a monarchy, and arbitrary 
in its nature ; that is, power exercised by the will of one man. 
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(2.) While 80 many praiseworthy efforts are being made to raise the 
standing and position of the schoolmaster, it would be most undesirable 
to do any thing tending to lower both, which must be the effect of the 
restrictions referred to. Let him have full play for his mind to work ; 
otherwise his ardour will be damped. A man of spirit and zeal would 
be not unlikely to throw up the employment in despair, if not in dis- 
gust ; he would say, " It is of no use : I can do nothing with my hands 
tied." Let him be a great man in his own school-room, if no where 
else. 

(3.) The greater the variety of methods, the better ; the less will 
punishment at all be required. No one method will suit all tempers ; 
almost any species will lose its effect after frequent use ; the most effi- 
cient must be laid aside at times, to be taken up again after a certain 
interval. The master should have full scope for all his ingenuity. 

Many have been the efforts made to do away with corporal punish- 
ment, but without success ; or if the thing has been done, it has been 
by the substitution of other modes still more objectionable. Of 
course, where there is a regular system of rewards, much may be done in 
this way towards remedying the evil : but we are rather arguing with 
those who allow lliat some method of punishment is necessary. 

The substitutes that have been tried are chiefly the following : — 

(A) Confinement in school, or " keeping in" over hours. To this 
the objections are many and great. 

(a) It is not an efficient method in all cases. Many children do not 
care for it, especially where there is no play-ground ; some laugh at it : 
and all, if not closely watched, take the opportunity to play. 

{b) It associates the idea of punishment with that of attendance at 
school. We all wish the boys to love their school ; this they are not 
likely to do, if it is made a prison to them. If impositions are added, it 
only makes the matter worse. We know schools in which the punishment 
is, not to be shut in, but to be shut out. In the best schools, no l^oys but 
the merit class are allowed to stay over hours. It is not easy to see 
how the same thing can be at once both a punishment and a privi- 
lege. 

(e) It tends to sulkiness, the worst fault a schooUboy can have. The 
time, we suspect, is occupied either in brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, or plotting further mischief. 

(d) It is distasteful to parents, especially as it interferes with their 
domestic arrangements, llie mother comes away from her work to give 
the children their dinner, and just as she is ready to go back, the child 
that has been kept at school comes home. It also affords the opportu- 
nity and temptation for foolish parents to interfere with the discipline of 
the school. We might further remark, that it often disqualifies, as weU 
as indisposes, the child for the duties of the following school-time. 

(e) A still graver objection is, that it removes the worst children £rom 
under parental control. A bold bad boy plays about the streets, and 
then says that he was kept at school. It is not practicable in a 
large establishment, under one master, always to send notice to the 
parents. 
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(/) Masters say, and fairly too, that they have no notion of punish- 
ing tJiemselves for the sake of naughty children : they have quite 
confinement enough without that. 

(B) Another substitute is setting impositions or tasks to be learned ; 
generally something to be got by rote. The objection to this is, that it 
tends to introduce a wrong tone and feeling. To make leieiming a punish- 
ment, only sets the children against learning, if it does not disgust them 
with books altogether. The objection is the stronger, when nearly all 
the books employed and instruction given, are of a religious character. 
We have heard, indeed, of the Holy Bible itself being profaned for this 
purpose ; we hope never to hear of it again. 

(C) The remaining contrivances in common use may nearly all be 
classed under one head, viz., shame ; such as setting the culprits on the 
form or in a comer, or other method of exposure to the gaze of their 
school-fellows or of visitors ; including many ingenious devices. They 
are all open to one serious objection, that they operate unequally and 
uncertainly upon different minds, and unfortunately in an inverse ratio 
to the demerit of the culprit. While to the worst and most hardened, 
they are little or no punishment at all, — ^in some cases a matter of sport 
and bravado ; to the modest and well-conditioned they are almost un- 
bearable. Sven if they succeed in checking the particular offence, they 
tend, at the same time, to injure the moral feeling and debase the cha- 
racter of the offender, and to lower the tone of right feeling throughout 
the school. In proportion as a school is open to visitors, tiie scheme is 
leas practicable and more objectionable. 

While our great anxiety is, that the master should be allowed full 
discretion, thereby securing due variety of punishments, we are bold 
withal to submit the following reasons for thinking a stroke upon the 
palm of the hand the best standing punishment : — 

(1.) It is a real and actual punishment to all, for all have corporeal 
feeling. The very first day we introduced a cane into a large school — 
after trying other methods for at least three months — ^we perceived the 
difference. Boys never say — we mean, with their faces — ^that tiiey 
don't care for that. At the same time, they seem to recognise the pro- 
priety and justice of this mode of correction, more than of any other. 

(2.) It tends to cure sulkiness, whereas most of the fashionable sub- 
stitutes rather engender it. By a kind of counter-irritation, it seems to 
withdraw the mind of the child from a bad object, and at once to change 
the corrent of his thoughts. 

(3.) By effectually checking the disorder in time, it economizes punish- 
ment : it is a kindness to the boys, as it saves them from severer and 
more disgraceful penalties, such as expulsion. 

(4.) It is over, before a foolish parent can interfere. 

(5.) The general, if not imiversal experience of masters. 

We cannot conclude this part of the subject better than in the words 
of a man of some experience and no mean authority in these matters — 
the author of the "Account of the Sessional School." His words are, in 
p. 184, "That it [occasional resort to corporal punishment] is justi- 
fiable and indispensable, at least in large establishments like the Ses- 

o 2 
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sional School, composed of boys of all ages, is the concluaon to 'which, 
after much anxious deliberation, we have felt ourselves compelled to 
come. We are now decidedly of opinion, that, were this implement 
altogether banished from such a school, we should either sacrifice ita 
general order, and the welfare of the individual scholars, or else be com- 
pelled to have recourse to some substitute, neither less degrading and 
revolting, nor more unobjectionable. Often have we seen the bringing 
out of a child to receive a single stripe on the hand, restore that order 
and attention, which the young teachers and their assistants had been 
unable previously to procure. And is there really any other method 
by which the same important end could, with children of six and seven 
years of age, or even upwards, so expeditiously, so effectually, and, at 
the same time, less objectionably, be attained ? ' 



These words express very fairly the deep conviction of our own mind, 
that great practicsJ evils would result from the general adoption of such 
restrictions as we have been objecting to, namely, requiring the pre- 
vious consent of, or a subsequent resort to, a committee in every case in 
which corporal punishment is inflicted. Besides the substitution of 
other methods still more objectionable, as far as the character of the 
pupils is concerned, and also obliging a more frequent recurrence to the 
very extreme punishment of expulsion, these restrictions and require- 
ments would defeat their own object in more ways than one. 

(a) They would lead, in many instances, to clandestine and under- 
hand dealings — the very worst example for the children. Such has 
been the case in nearly all that have come to our knowledge, in which 
the attempt has been made. The masters are so unanimous as to the 
necessity, that we should dread the result ; a law that might be. would 
be, broken daily, if not hourly, and which could not be enforced, would 
be worse than useless. Secresy, too, would lead to hastiness, and has- 
tiness to i0verity. 

(6) They would tend to the increase, indeed to the multiplying of 
corporal chastisement. In this respect also the master would be tempted 
to resort to some disingenuous contrivance or trickery, at once degrad- 
ing and demoralizing both to the master and the boys. When we speak 
of the multiplying of corporal chastisement, we include, of course, all 
cases of pain inflicted upon the body by way of punishment, whether 
with or without a recognized instrument : we wish that all persons un- 
derstood the term in as large a sense. The worst sorts are where none 
is used at all. In schools where there is professedly no corporal punish- 
ment, the boys who know most about the matter. wiU tell of boxing the 
ears, and pulling the ears or hair, and even kicking the legs, and throw- 
ing books and rulers, or of being made to hold out a book at arm's 
length, probably a bible as being the largest and heaviest book within 
reach. Referring to the practice of France, Mr. Wood aptiy remarks : 
" It may possibly be very true that the emblem of punishment has been 
removed, which is by no means the difficulty to be surmounted. But 
surely it cannot with justice be said that punishment itself, or even 
corporal punishment, has been abolished in a country in whose public 
schools every day, not boys only, but young ladies, are compelled to 
rest on their knees for a very considerable time upon a floor." 
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Of coime such things ought not to be : bnt are not the restrictioas 
and the required report one part of the temptation ? These are the 
worst sorts of corporal chastisement, as being inflicted on the spur of 
the moment — in all probability a moment of passion ; and fDr these there 
is no place in the peziodicsJ report. Cordially as we agree with the 
remark of Dr. Bell, thiat " a maximum of improvement cannot be obtained 
without a minimum of punishment," we still believe, that if the best 
school were to report every case to the best committee, not being per- 
sons practically acquainted with all the details of school-keeping, they 
would be shocked and alarmed the very first week. 

After all, the greatest danger of the abuse of the power arises from 
the thing being done hastily. That it may be made as Judicial as pos- 
sible (for this is the grand point), it is well for the master to adhere to 
some such rules as the following. 

To listen to no complaint whatever from monitor or teacher during 
schoolhours ; the offending party being simply told to stop in. At the 
end of the school-time summon the accused and the accusers face to 
&ce ; and after hearing the charge and the defence, if any, and pointing 
out to the delinquent the folly and wickedness of his conduct, let the 
master pronounce sentence, when necessary, in due form. A cane, 
which at all other times should be kept under lock and key, is then 
brought out with due ceremony, and the culprit receives a stroke on the 
palm of the hand, or, in aggravated cases, two— -at the most, three. He 
should never be struck elsewhere than on the palm of the hand, except 
in the very rare cases (chiefly those in which tibe child has been encou- 
raged in rebellion by the parents) where the culprit refuses to hold out 
Ids hand to receive the punishment ; in those instances the child may 
be struck on the shoulders until he obeys. 

It must be borne in mind that the master is supposed to have altoge- 
ther got rid of the class of offences that in most schools form |^e largest 
class for punishment, viz., those that come under the head of attendance. 
Under our improved system, he will have neither late boys nor truants ; 
indeed he cannot have. 

In a word, we flatter ourselves that we are practical as well as zea- 
lous advocates for the reduction of corporal punishment, which, how* 
ever, we feel can only be brought about by openly recognizing its legi- 
timate and judicial employment. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION 

IN POOR CHILDREN.— No. 3. 

My Dear Sir, — ^When I began these letters I did not mean to make 
the unconscionable demands which I have made upon the patience of 
your readers ; but this shall be the last. 

I have spoken respecting the cultivation of the imagination in very 
yoimg children. Infancy, we are wont to say. is the time for receiving 
impressions; the senses are just awakened — a new world is speaking to 
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them. Yet the child shews that it has energies within. It wrestles -with 
these impressions » and strives to make out of them somedung new. 
Hence a kind of restlessness which we wish to check, because it pre- 
Tents the little creature from receiving the lessons we are trying to 
impart ; which we are afraid to check lest we should destroy the ca* 
pacities whereby these lessons are hereafter to be made profitable. The 
practical remedy, I thought, lay in that faculty of wonder, which Crod 
has bestowed in so large a measure upon chUdren. By appealing to 
this, we lead them gradually to acknowledge that in the very things 
which they see and handle, there is something deeper and stranger 
which they cannot see or handle. We prevent the impressions upon 
their senses from being oppressive to the inner life ; at the same time we 
save them from losing the feeling of truth and reality in the effort to 
construct a little world after a plan of their own. 

No one will say that boyhood is merely a time for receiving impres- 
sions. That the senses are awake in the boy there is no doubt ; yet 
often far less awake than in the child. Parents are continually dis- 
turbed by this circumstance. The lively quick-eyed infsEmt of 3 or 4 
becomes the shy, lumping, yet restless clown of 10 or 12; — the sights 
which you most wish him to take notice of, he seems not to heed — ^he 
scarcely ever says a clever thing — his great delight is in animal exercises 
— running, jumping, climbing, are to him now what seeing and hearing 
were five or six years before. This is our general experience, and the 
apparent exceptions of the sickly, the excessively studious, and even of 
girls, will be found if rightly considered to fall under the rul6, or at 
least to be explained by it. In every instance we shall find that a 
desire to act and to find opportunities for action is the characteristic 
of this period. The little savage may be content with bodily activity — 
the exceedingly precocious, unnaturally trained, civDized boy may be 
satisfied with unceasing exercises of the intellect — ^but in both there is 
the appetite for doing ; if either is obliged to be merely taking in, he 
is restless and discontented. We may fancy that it is otherwise with 
those who,, in this second stage of life, exhibit an extraordinary passion 
for mere reading : hut I believe we are mistaken. In this reading there 
is an active exercise of sympathies and affections ; a boy never reads 
from an impulse of his own. merely for the sake of getting informa- 
tion. Those who have a strong bias to any particular pursuit will read 
with intense delight books which have reference to that pursuit, because 
they draw out their own energies and activities in the direction which 
is most congenial to them. Those who have not these particular ten- 
dencies, at least in any strong degree, may still read with great interest 
and pleasure, but it will be such books as refer to the actions of 
their feUows, exhibiting men at work, busy about the things in 
which they would like to be busy. 

These are very obvious remarks which must have struck all of ns, 
but they are not the less important on that account. We may often go 
far to look for the principles which should govern our proceedings in 
education, when some fact, which lies close under our eyes, and is 
meeting us every day, may really be of much greater help in guiding 
us to them. I do not mean, however, that this desire of action, this 
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longing to exert power, though it seems to me the most charac- 
tefistic feature of hoyhood, is the only one of which we have need to 
take notice, or is sufficient of itself to show us the nature of the 
discipline which this period of life requires. With this quality is in- 
separably connected an intense desire of freedom — ^the natural but bastard 
ftu-m of which is the craving for independence, the wish to shake off 
all government. Closely allied to both of these feelings, and yet con- 
stantly coming into collision with them both is the feeling of friendship, 
the desire of fellowship with equals ; in its natural and worst form in- 
volving impatience of domestic ties, and of intercourse with elders. 

It is evident, I think, that each of these feelings belongs to all 
classes alike. Aristocracy and plebeanism, may partly determine the 
modes in which it exhibits itself, but it belongs to the boy as such. Ac- 
cording to the old notion of our grammar schools, (inapplicable it may 
be to the present circumstances of society, but still I believe one 
essentially sound and not to be lost sight of,) these common feel- 
ings were made the grounds for a common education. The English 
boy, be his outward drcumstances what they might, had still certain 
characteristic tendencies, which had need to be directed ; certain charac- 
teristic temptations, which had need to be resisted ; and the hope of 
our nation, which must consist of all classes, being a manly and united 
one, depended (so it seemed to our ancestors} upon the method in 
which these common boyish habits and inclinations were dealt with. 

I have hinted, in a former letter, that I believe the course adopted 
in these grammar schools supplies the best hint for the guidance of the 
National schoolmaster. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
treatment required for the boy is quite different from that which is re- 
quired for the child, different not merely in degree, because the faculties 
are more developed, but in kind, because faculties and feelings, which 
before were hidden, have become the most prominent, and those which 
were the most prominent have gone into the back-ground. On the 
other hand, it would seem that there is the greatest danger of the 
second stage in our lives being separated from the first, <^ the boy 
striving to make himself a different being from the child, of all that 
has been acquired in early years being cast aside as by- gone and worth- 
less. It is the natural tendency of each age in our individual life, as 
of each age in the world's history, to set itself up against that which 
has gone before; it is the great effort of Christian education in the 
individual, and in the world, to " bind each to each in natural piety," 
to make it practically felt that the boy is different from the child, and 
the man from the boy, and yet that the child is father of the man, and 
that the boy is the link between them, not the chasm which se- 
parates them. If this be so, then every thing must be done to give the 
greatest play to that sense of power, that feeling of fellowship, that 
craving for freedom which we find in boyhood, and everything to 
hinder the s^nse of power from becoming merely an animal instinct, 
and from being satisfied with animal exercises, to overcome the impulse 
which would turn the new feeling of friendship into a cause of sepa- 
ration, and into the destruction of reverence ; to bring forth the longing 
for freedom through the help and guidance of law, its real friend and 
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bulwark. How some of these objects have been compassed in ow old sys- 
tem of education, and how our poorer schools may adopt the essential 
maxim of this system while they depart from its details, has been suffici- 
ently explained by yourself and by your other correspondents. I need not 
repeat what you and they have said so well about tiie study of language 
as at once the best exercise of the intellectual powers, and the soundest 
discipline for them — or about the way in which merely English schocds 
may avail themselves of it. I need not show how the school itself be- 
oomes the means of satisfying the craving for friendly intercourse with 
those of the same age, while that sense of confidence and reverence, 
which a just master awakens in his pupils, makes age honoured, and 
yet leaves the want in the mind of something, which only the names of 
parent and home can supply. I need not show how severe and righteous 
discipline may be used as much in the schools for the poor as for the 
rich, to curb that lust of independence which makes the boy a slave 
of his own animal nature ; nor how the religious culture which begins 
under the parent's roof, and is continued in tibe school, whil6 it sanctions 
this discipline, yet shows it to be only an instrument for removing some 
of the obstacles to that spiritual freedom which the Gospel promises 
and bestows. But 1 wish to show you how essentially all these pro- 
found and practical arrangements of our old School Education are com- 
bined with the cultivation of the imagination, and how very little it 
will profit us to adopt them, if that cultivation be neglected. 

I said little of books in my last letter, for I assum^ what I think is 
the general opinion to be the true one, that a child's chief business is 
not with books. Whether our modem makers of children's tales and 
lessons are right in taking such pains that a book for them shall not be 
a book but merely a picture, or a plaything, is another question altoge- 
ther : I suspect that a child would rather have a true thing of its kind, 
be it picture, or book, or plaything. But the feeling, which leads to the 
bringing forth such hybrid productions, is no doubt a right one, that 
a child should be brought into direct contact with actual things, and 
that words are to it a mysterious region, lying in the back-ground, into 
which it is only beginning to enter. Now the boy has fairly entered into 
this mysterious region ; the study of words is to him the most important 
and, I believe, also the most congenial of all studies : to say, therefore, 
what books should be presented, to him is almost the same thing as 
saying how he should be educated. When I speak thus, I do not mean 
that the most important thing is to give him an index expwrgatorhu, 
to tell him what books he is to abstain from reading ; a notion which I 
am afraid is very prevalent, and leads to infinite mischief. I mean 
that it is most important to choose such books for the regular studies 
of a boy as shall at once make those studies suitable to his age, and 
shall give the tone to his miscellaneous reading. In both these points 
of view the selection in our grammar-schools seems to me most happy. 
The boys read historians, orators, poets ; I am not aware that books of 
any other kind are set before them, except as helps to the understanding 
of these. The two last classes of books, it will be admitted, appeal 
directly to the imagination. It has been the great complaint against 
our grammar schools that they do so ; but the charge is equally good 
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agaiiist the first class. When histories do not speak to the imagination» 
when they do not exhibit the living acts of living men, another charge, 
and a fteur more reasonable onei which has been brought against our 
system, in times of its degeneracy when those who administered it 
were not entering into its spirit, becomes immediately true. We are 
merely imparting to flesh and blood English boys, dry records and 
dates respecting people who have been in their gpraves these two 
thousand years and more. Our great classical masters, if they will be 
judged by public opinion, have positively to choose between one of these 
imputarions or the other. They must either boldly encounter the first, 
saying that it is even so ; that they do use their poetical studies upon 
principle, for the distinct purpose c^ cultivating and directing a faculty, 
which they think ought to be cultivated and directed, for its own sake 
and for the sake of all the rest, nay that they, in some sort, look upon 
these poetical studies as those which explain the use and meaning of 
the other studies ; they must either do this, or else they must quietly 
submit to be told by thoughtful as well as by foolish people, that they 
are forcing their pupils to acquire information of no use now, which 
they can only be induced by artificial stimulants to retain, and which 
when these have ceased to operate, they will forget altogether. Nothing 
is so utterly unmeaning as a classical grammar school, where this pur- 
pose of education is forgotten ; nothing degenerates into such a dull 
farce. On the other hand, how exactly do studies of this kind seem to 
meet that craving for action, and sympathy in action, which we ob- 
served in the boy. How happily they redeem these cravings, from 
that which is irregular and mischievous in them, by connecting them 
with reverence for the past, as well as with orderly and painful study. 
What a play is given in this way to that longing for fellowship, which 
the boy is conscious of, but which he did not know had its root in sym- 
pathy with beings of his own race or had been felt by them, till he 
was thus brought into contact with men living in so different a world 
from ours ! Above all how much the passion for freedom is, gratified, 
not only by converse with men in other days who were inspired by it, but 
still more by the breaking down of the prison doors which confine us 
within the circumstances and scenes of a particular period ! How much 
of an that has been hearty and manly in our English young men 
of the upper class — of all that has not belonged merely to their class — 
of all which has preserved them from being completely crushed by the 
temptations to self-conceit, haughtiness, exclusiveness, which have 
beset them — ^may be fedrly attributed to this awakening of their ima- 
gination at school. Their countr3rmen of the middle and lower classes 
will have no cause to bless the day when Eton and Westminster shall 
become places for prematurely imparting scraps of information, or even 
of what, if directed to proper objecte, might be a really valuable scientific 
culture. The high-bom lad will then have nothing to make him feel 
that he is meant to be an Englishman, or a Man — that which distin- 
guishes hinf from other Englishmen and Men will be all he cares for. 

But my principal object is to consider how the boys of the middle 
and lower classes may share the blessings which have hitherto been in a 
great measure confined to their superiors. Let it be granted that they 
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are cut off from the actual books which the boys of the upper gram- 
mar-school read. But why need they be cut off from the same Itimd of 
books ? Why may they not read histories and poems ? Such do exist in 
the English tongue ; more, we would hope, may exist. Why should 
not English history especially — the history of that which has hiqipened 
in the very places which the boy looks at with his eyes and walks on 
with his feet, be a leading subject in our National Schools ? And 
why should not the most living ballads, and whatever else we have that 
may be called national poetry, be read and committed to memory, as 
illustrative of the history, and that it may not become a mere flat record 
of events, with which no form or feeHng is associated. I grant the 
difficulty of finding the kind of English history which is wanted. A book 
which has of late been put forth expressly for the people, " The Pictorial 
History of England," tiiough it possesses some worth for its illustrations, 
and for the information which is collected in it, is exactly the book which 
no boy ought to read, and which no well trained boy could bear to read. 
It is full of vulgar sneers, and utterly wanting in sympathy with what 
is good or great. Keightley has the same fault, and is hard and cold. 
Sharon Turner, with all his merits, is pompous and unpicturesque, 
besides being twenty times too long. I ventured to suggest, in the 
former series of the Educational Magazine, translations from the 
Latin Chronicles, and I still think notiiing would be so good. Till 
this is done, extracts might be made from Hall, and Holinshed, and 
Grafton, from Speed and Stowe. To them might be added passages 
from some of our verse histories — Robert of Gloucester, Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, Daniel's Civil Wars. Our ballads should be well studied and 
sifted, and perhaps Mr. Hullah, or some other English composer, would 
make some of them fit for school singing. I do not mean that no 
poetry should be read but what is connected with history ; I think 
every age and kind of poetry could supply a series — ^not of Elegant 
Extracts — but of real English songs, which the poor ought to know, 
and which they mig^t repeat on winter evenings to their children. Still, 
the more the poetry bears upon history the better I think it is for both. 
Mr. Macauley has performed a memorable and praise- worthy feat, in 
showing how the men of ancient Rome might have sung of Codes and 
Virginia in the spirit and tone of our British bards. Assuredly it is 
well to feel and know how much the stronger feelings of men every- 
where are alike, and that even forms which seem to belong to the 
mind of one age may express that of another. Still one cannot help 
asking, whether the same skill and genius might not be more profitably 
employed in setting forth the great acts of Alfred, the judgment upon 
Rufus, how Richard was brought out of prison, how Eleanor saved her 
husband, how the English bowmen sped at Cressy } 

I need not repeat what I said in my first letter about the great benefit 
which our national schoolmasters would gain from feeling that they are 
to prepare themselves for such teachings as these. It will not really 
give them more trouble than they have at present ; I believe far less. 
They would only have to study really living books instead of hungry 
compilations — ^books which would quicken their own minds, and so fit 
them to quicken the minds of their boys. In our Training Schools I 
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hope tfaeee studies will occapy a prominent place ; and that those who 
superintend them will feel how mighty a service they may be doing to 
the commonwealth if they can inspire men who are to teach English 
children with English sympathies. Still this is only one province of 
the imagination, important as it is. Our poorer pupils, if they cannot 
be led to feel, through the Greek and Latin Classics, ^hat they do not 
merely belong to this soil, that they are bound to men of other countries 
and ages, may acquire that feeling in another and perhaps a safer 
way. The volume of Church history may be laid open before them ; 
they may be taught how God has formed a family out of all nations 
and kindreds ; what witnesses He has raised up from age to age, of the 
permanence of that family, and of its real connection with Him ; how 
yet these have been but weak men, accomplishing a particular task» 
and that imperfectly, and leaving another task for their followers, with 
sometimes a deposit of evil, which had need to be purged away ; how 
a better wisdom than theirs has been supporting them, and the body to 
which they belong, from generation to generation ; how we are inheri- 
tors, if we will be so, of all its blessings. On such a subject, above 
all others, what a sin it is to speak any word that we do not believe 
(o be true ; to warp any fact ; not to labour that facts should tell their 
own tale. Yet the more we use this effort, the more appeal shall we 
make to the imaginations of our pupils. If we give them a great 
quantity of talk about Church history, if we substitute moralizings far 
actual narratives, if we merely pick out what is agreeable ; the memory 
may be all that receives our communications. But the true record of 
God's Church upon earth is a perpetual call for the exercise of the fa- 
culty which has been the subject of these letters ; and we may be sure 
that if it be not awakened, that which is in itself most living, and con- 
tinuous, and harmonious, will seem nothing but a collection of frag- 
ments, or a mass of rubbish, only of value because it furnishes the dili- 
gent observer with an opportunity of exhibiting his own wisdom in the 
detection of some bright grains of ore in the midst of it. 

And let me in conclusion repeat a remark which I have made before, 
and which will now perhaps be more intelligible, that these principles 
do apply most strictly to that Book which vre all allow is meant for 
poor as well as rich : which we are all, or nearly all, agreed should be 
the great book in education ; which contains the types of all histories 
and poems ; which is itself the great National and the great Church 
history. This, too, has been treated as a mere collection of fragments ; 
the divine bond which connects all its portions together, and makes us 
feel, when we read, that it is a living whole, has been lost sight of ; the 
awfiil feeling, that it is a transparent medium through which the Ever- 
lasting Himself looks at us, has been lost in the eagerness to wrench 
some meaning of our own out of a text, or to use it as a stone for casting 
at a brother. I do not say that the neglect of the imagnation is 
the ultimate cause of this evil. I know well that it lies far deeper ; 
but of that deeper cause this may have been one of the sad effects, 
that a faculty which fuses thoughts and words together, and sees life, 
and order, and unity in them, has been withered up in us. At all 
events, I am sure that I have never met a religious and pure-hearted 
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man among the poor* who did not seem to have aoqnized a large mea- 
sure of this fiacolty, altfaoogh it may have been litde cultivated in hb 
youth, or by his spiritual teachers afterwards. That form of the hcvlty 
— ^the pas6ive*form, I may call itr-^which I have attributed espedally to 
children, is espedally exhibited in such pocnr men. They have been 
blessed to become as little children, and like little children Uiey wonder. 
But its boyish-form, its active form, that which delights in sympathiz- 
ing with the brave deeds of human beings is often not wanting in them. 
The two combined, as they give a kind of completeness to the faculty 
itself, so they seem to be characteristic of a weD-fbrmed Christian 
man. Surely, then, we have every encouragement for believing that 
Ood wishes us to cultivate them, each in its proper order, in the chil- 
dren of the poor. — Yours very truly, 

F. D. Mavucb. 



ON THB GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHINESE EDUCATION. 

Some of our readers will be not a little amused at hearing, that we 
are indebted for the following particulars respecting education among 
the Chinese (and they include nearly all the Editor knows about the 
subject), to the " Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Collection exhi- 
biting at Hyde Park Comer, by Wm. B. Langdon, Curator." It is to 
hoped that the author is not confounding what is with what ought to be. 
In any case, however, the extracts are worthy of a place in our pages. 

" It 18 well known that the civil institutions of China claim to be framed and 
fiuhioned apon the exact model of a wise family government. The Emperor is in- 
variably spoken of as the ' father of the nation ;' the viceroy of a province arrogates 
the same title in reference to his satrapy ; a mandarin is rejsarded as holding a simi- 
lar relation to the dty which he governs ; even a military commander is the ' fo- 
ther* of his soldiers. This idea, with its corresponding sentiments, is sedulously 
instilled into every subject of the empire, from the earliest dawn of intellect, till its 
powers are extinguished by death. The Book of Sacred Instructions, whose sixteen 
discourses are read to the people twice every moon, inculcates the doctrine again 
and again. ' In our general conduct,' it says, ' not to be orderiy, is to fidl in filial 
duty ; in serving our sovereign, not to be faithful, is to fidl in filial duty ; in acting 
as a magistrate, not to be careful, is to fail in filial duty ; in the intercourse of friends, 
not to be sincere, is to fail in filial duty ; in arms and in war, not to be brave, is to 
fiul in filial duty.' 

"{In fEu:t, obedience to parents, filial piety, and duty to parents, are placed at the 
head of all moral excellence. 

" Mr. Davis (a vnriterupon China, &c.}.observes, 'that fathers have virtually the power 
of life and death over their children ; for, even if they kill them designedly, they are 
subject only to the chastisement of the bamboo and a year's banishment ; if struck 
by them, to no punishment at all. The penalty for striking parents, or for cursing 
them, is death, as among the Hebrews, (Exod. xxi.) It does not appear that this 
absolute power bestowed on fathers, is productive of evil ; the natural feeling being, 
on the whole, a sufficient security against its abuse.' — P. 17. 

" In education, the Chinese glory in the inculcation of social and political duties. 
Their teaching is chiefly by authority. Hence the great use made of maxims. These 
are suspended upon the walls of every apartment where they are constantly seen 
and read from early childhood to decrepid age. They say, ' good sayings are like 
pearls strung together : inscribe them on the walls ot your dwdling, and regard them 
night and day as wholesome admonitions.' — P. 26. 

" Of the causes which have given strength and stability to the Chinese empire, the 
most powerAil agent beyond all question is the education of her people. We speak 
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here not so mudi of the education reoeiyed in schools, as of that which consists in sn 
early, constant, tigoroos, and effident training of the disposition, manners. Judgment, 
and haJtnts both of thought and conduct. This most efficient department of education 
is almoat wholly overlooked and neglected by us ; but it seems to be well understood 
and fidthfuDy attended to by the Chinese. With us, imtrucHtm is the chief part of 
education, with them training ; let the wise judge between the wisdom of the two 
methods. The sentiments held to be appropriate to men in society, are imbibed with 
the milk of infancy, and iterated and re-iterated through the whole of the subsequent 
fife : the manners considered becoming in adults, are sedulously imparted in child- 
hood ; the habits regarded as conducive to individual advancement, social happiness, 
national repose and prosperity, are cultivated with the utmost diligence ; and, in 
short, the whole channel of thought and feeling for each generation, is scooped out 
by that which preceded it, and the stream always fills but rarely overflows its embank- 
ments. The greatest pains are taken to acquaint the people with their personal and 
political duties, wherein they again set us an example worthy of imitation. ' Our 
rights,' is a phrase in every body's mouth ; but our duties engage but a compara- 
tively small share of our thoughts. Volumes are written on the former, where 
pages are on the latter. The sixteen discourses of the Kmperor Youn-tching, on the 
siirteen sacred institutes of Kangtey, the most accomplished and virtuous of Chinese 
sovereigns, are read twice every moon to the whole empire. On the Ist and 15th of 
every moon, or the new and full moon, the principal officers of the provinces assem- 
ble in a hall, and listen to a preacher mounted on a table, who rehearses memoriter, 
a section of the Shing-yu, first in Chinese, and next in the Tartar language, for the 
benefit of the soldiers who attend. We subjoin the texts of these discourses as cu- 
lioos, and at the same time highly illustrative of the Chinese character : — 

1 . " Be strenuous in filial piety and paternal respect, that you may thus duly perform 
the social duties. 

2. " Be firmly attached to your kindred and parentage, that your union and concord 
may be conspicuous. 

3. " Agree with your countrymen and neighbours, in order that disputes and litiga- 
tion may be prevented. 

4. " Attend to your farms and mulberry trees, that you may have sufficient food and 
clothing. 

5. " Observe moderation and economy, that your property may not be wasted. 

6. " Extend your schools of instruction, that learning may be duly cultivated. 

7. " Rgect all false doctrines, in order that you may duly honour true learning. 

8. " Declare the laws and their penalties, for a warning to the foolish and ignorant. 

9. " Let humility and propriety of behaviour be duly manifested, for the preserva- 
tion of good habits and laudable customs. 

10. " Attend each to your proper employments, that the people may be fixed in 
their purposes. 

11. "Attend to the education of youth, in order to guard them from doing evil. 

12. "Abstain from false accusing, that the good and honest may be in safety. 

13. " Dissuade from the concealment of deserters, that others be not involved in 
their guilt. 

14. " Duly pay your taxes and customs, to spare the necessity of enforcing them. 
15." Let the tithings and hundreds unite, for the suppression of thieves and robbers. 
16. " Reconcile animosities, that your Uves be not lightly hazarded. 

" The discourses founded on these excellent maxims are clear, direct, and simple in 
their style, and are characterised by vigorous thought and practical sense. They 
might be adopted as a model for didactic compositions. We offer a few specimens 
from the ' Book of Sacred Institutions.' 

"Economy should, theefore, be held in estimation. A store is like a stream of 
water, and moderation and economy are like the dams which confine it. If the course 
of the water is not stopped by the dam, the water will be constantly running out, 
and the channel win at length be dry. If the use of the store is not restricted by 
moderation and economy, it will be consumed without stint, and at length will be 
wholly exhausted.' — * Wisdom should precede, and letters follow.' — ' He who pre- 
tends to profound learning, without regarding first himself, and his own duties; 
fame indeed he may acquire, but when he is examined, he will be found to possess 
nosdUdity."— P. 155. 
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PROPOSED CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTERS' 

PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

Taoss who have been practically engaged in endeavours to extend the 
blessingB of a sound religious education, have invariably found that their 
first and main difficulty, was the want of good masters, and the scarcity 
of proper candidates to be trained up to become so. In different parts 
of the country. Training Establishments have been formed (perhaps too 
many for a beginning), and everywhere there has been a lack of suitable 
candidates for admission, even with the offer of exhibitions, amounting 
to half the portion of expense imposed upon the pupils. Why are pa- 
rents so unwilling to devote their children to the office of school- 
masters ? Is it not because they deem the remuneration insufficient — ^in 
few instances adequate for a maintenance — ^in hardly any such as to 
enable them to provide against the infirmities of sickness and old age, 
much less to lay by a provision for their widows and children ? Any 
measure which will tend to improve the outward circumstances of the 
schoolmaster, will at the same time lead to an increase in the candidates 
for so useful an employment. 

I confess, that I should wish to see our National Schools forming 
more intimately a part of our Church System, and those who have 
charge of them, in some respects deemed, though in a subordinate posi- 
tion, ministers of the Church, called to train up " her little ones." I 
believe, also, that were this manner of spirit felt and acted on, there 
would be many, who, from the highest and holiest motives, would 
gladly devote themselves to such duties, amply repaid for any sacrifice 
they were making, by the dignity and sacredness of their office. But 
even a desire of thb kind, should not debar us from adopting measures 
for the temporal wants and comforts of schoolmasters. 

With this view, I venture to call the attention of our readers to the 
advantages of establishing a " General Church of England School- 
masters' Provident Society." The objects of such a society should be 
two«fold : first, to create a fund for the maintenance and relief of its 
members in sickness, infirmity, and old age. Secondly, to enable them 
to make some provision for their widows and children. 

The details of a measure of this sort would, of course, be better dis- 
cussed, when the adoption of the general principle had been agreed 
upon in proper quarters. On the present occasion, it may perhaps not 
be improper, for the information of those who have given little attention 
to the subject of Provident Societies, to state briery their nature and 
object. They may be divided into two kinds ; those which may be 
called simply '* Benevolent Societies ;" and those which may be cidled 
" Assurance and Benevolent Societies." The former are but suited to 
agricultural labourers, artizans, and small tradesmen: their object is 
limited to provide, out of the funds arising from the subscriptions of the 
members, increased it may be, by contributions Arom honorary mem- 
bers, a sufficient sum for their support in sickness and old age. 
The latter are better adapted to persons in a higher walk of life, who 
desire not only to obtain assistance in sickness and old age, but alao to 
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make some provifiion for their families. A society of this sort wonld 
be that best suited to those whose cause I would fain advocate in your 
joomal. 

The Legislature, anxious to encourage associations whose tendency 
is to foster habits of providence in different classes of society, offers 
great advantages to them all, under certain stated and very proper re- 
strictions. Several acts of Parliament have been framed with a view to 
their support and protection. The Justices of the Peace are empowered 
to take cognizance of any fraud or abuse in the management of their 
resources. The funds belonging to them may be invested with the 
Commissioners of the National Debt, at nearly four per cent, compound 
interest ; and in all life policies, for sums not exceeding £200, the 
stamp duties are remitted. 

Provident Societies have for a long time existed among different 
classes of labourers, tradesmen, clerks in public and private establish- 
ments, and others. Numberless well regulated parishes have their 
"Benevolent Associations ;" and where adjoining parishes are separately 
too small for the purpose, they unite to carry it into effect. It is truly 
gladdening to witness, with what alacrity in many places, labourers and 
artizans lay by their hard-earned savings, in order to acquire a right to 
support in time of need. By properly countenancing such associations, 
more has been done, and may be done, to improve the moral condition 
of our population, than by almost any other temporal arrangement. It 
is a work worthy of our efforts, and peculiarly suited to the present 
day, to extend to the masters and mistresses of our schools similar ad- 
vantages. 

In almost all Provident Societies, the payments of the ordinary mem- 
bers are increased by contributions from honorary members, who de- 
rive no benefits from the funds, but are entitled to a share of the gene- 
ral management. There is no doubt, but that liberal assistance would be 
afforded by the wealthier friends of National Education, in the case of a 
Schoolmasters' Provident Society. In this way, with small payments 
from the benefited members, ample means might be obtained, for carry- 
ing out the several objects in view. 

There is an excellent association, termed the " Provident Clerks' Mu* 
tual Benefit Association," which might serve as a guide in forming a 
similar society for schoolmasters. It is under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and the leading bankers and merchants of the city of London, 
who contribute to its support and prosperity. But within a very short 
period there has been established, in Yorkshire, a society more to our 
purpose, called the " Church of England Schoolmasters' Provident So- 
ciety :" it is confined to the county and diocese in which it has been 
formed. 

There are always great difficulties in drawing up assurance tables for 
particular classes of society. In those of the Yorkshire Schoolmasters' 
Society, there appear some discrepancies ; a revision of them would be 
necessary if taken as a model. 

The advantages of this undertaking will be great, if extensively car- 
ried out. By uniting schoolmasters in one body, intimately connected 
with the rulers of the Church, and with its chief supporters, lay and 
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clerical, it will tend, not only to strengthen their efforts, but it will 
strengthen the church itself, whose work they are engaged in. Di- 
vers attempts have been made of late to create a spirit of union and 
mutual improvement between the masters of church schools, not only 
during their training, but when scattered about at their several posts. 
Hitherto these endeavours have only been local and partial. But in a 
society such as I am advocating, thiB would in a great measure be 
effected. The hardworking and hardworked schoolmaster, let his posi* 
tion be ever so retired, would not feel himself an isolated individual, 
neglected and forgotten ; contributing to assist and benefit others, and 
knowing that so many were doing the like for him, he would be cheered 
on his way, and be enabled to endure the many trials and disappoint- 
ments inherent to his office. 

Let it once be seen that the schoolmaster is one whose wants are 
cared for, whose comforts are thought of, whose duties are deemed highly 
honourable, and who can expect after a life of arduous labour to be pro- 
vided for in his old ag9> and to leave his family, after his death, in the 
position in which he had brought them up ; there will then be no longer 
a lack of candidates for our schools, and training establishments ; the 
only difficulty will be that of selection. 

R. N. R. 



THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. No. II. 

I. 

Lords and Commons of England 1 consider what a nation it is whereof ye 
are the governors : a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
.... What wants there to such towardly and pregnant soil, but wise 
and faithfhl labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies I'^MiUon. 

n. 

It is not because of his toils that I lament for the poor ; we must all toil 
or steal (howsoever we name our stealing), which is worse; no faithful 
workman finds his work a pastime. But what I do mourn over is, that the 
lamp of his soul should go out ; that no ray of heavenlv, or even of earthly 
knowledge should visit him — ^but only in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres, Fear, and Indignation. Alas t while the body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated I 
Alas 1 was this too a breath of G^od ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded 1 That there i^ould one man die ignorant who had 
capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some computations it does. — Carlyle. 

in. 

He who has to work at this, the hardest of all duties — I mean that of 
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bringing in true light to dispel the horrible darkness of long and utter 
i|paoranoe of heart and mind — ^has special need to beware of the tempta- 
tion which is quite certain to come upon him, of trying to ascertain how 
much may be said as to the adyaotages of ignorance. Let him beware, for 
many a man has had his own moral powers completely paralyzed, many a 
one has become so crippled that he could do but a small part of the work 
which Grod had qualifiea him to do the whole of, because he has listened to 
this temptation. First, he looks with fear and doubt upon all his own plans 
for aiding in the progress and enlightenment of his countrymen, because he 
sees that evil has sometimes been effected by apparently like efforts : .then he 
stands still and holds back from farther action : then sits down to lament 
over the times when our fathers are fancied to have found innocence 
and happiness in ignorance : and lastly, he too often ends with becomin;^ 
a hater and opposer of those who, continuing in the course which he has 
abandoned, stul go right onward in spite of all difficulties, and in the faith 
that the triumph will assuredly be with good and not with evil, with God 
and not with the devil. No man who knows his own heart, or who has 
been observant of other men, will say these are dreams, and not very real 
and pressing dangers in the path of each of us. 

IV. 

Our &thers are fancied to have found innocence and happiness in 
ignorance; but it is only a fancy, contradicted no less by history than 
by reason. That half animal state of an uneducated peasantry exhibits at 
best but a ne^tive sort of virtue and happiness, imperfectly showing 
themselves at mtervals in the midst of much positive brutishness and 
wretchedness. And all Church history shows that here, as in every other 
country of Europe, the best energies of the Church have always been 
employed in reclaiming the people out of this state. Whenever the Church 
has abandoned or neglected this work, whenever those of her sons, who 
have themselves received the Blessings of light, have forgotten that they 
have received in order that they might impart freely to those who were still 
in darkness, and have begun to say (as they did during the last century), 
that the poor were very comfortable and very manageable while they re- 
mained ignorant, and that it was better not to disturb them — all this was 
and is the working of mere disease and death in the Church, the ministers 
of which in the days of her health and vigour have ever understood that 
their very office is to develop to the utmost, in every person committed 
to their charge, the capacity for receiving light, and all the blessings of 
light, vrithoat stint or mixture. 

V. 

The enemies of the Church accuse her of being a society which exists 
by and for the promotion of ignorance ; and while it is certain that they 
contradict the whole tenonr of history and historical philosophy by such 
an assertion, I would it were possible honestly to deny that churchmen do 
sometimes give a handle to such charges by an unhappy way of allowing 
that to be true in theory which they are devoting all the piowers of their 
life to prove false in practice— by nolding specmative opinions about the 
advantaffea of ignorance, while they show by their conduct that to exter- 
minate it from the whole sphere of their own influence is the first purpose 
of their heart. 

VI. 

No speculative opinions ever remain merely speculative, but always at 
last produce some practical effect on a man*s conduct : and he who dallies 

p 
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with false theories will one day find that they have bound him with fetters 
that he cannot break : he will liave to say-^ 

Is't possible? 
Is *t so? I can no longer what I would ! 
No longer draw back at my liking 1 I 
Must do the deed because I thought of it. 
And fed this heart here with a dream I 

It was not 

My serious meaning, it was ne*er resolve, 
I but amused myself with thinking of it. 

Was it criminal 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air ? 
Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 
The road of duty close behind me — ^but 
One little step, and once more I was in it I 
Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 
Impenetrable, insurmountable, 
Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 
And meant not — ^my own doings tower behind me.* 

VII. 

El does it become Englishmen and Churchmen — ' God*B Englishmen,* as 
Milton calls us — ^to keep terms with the prince of darkness, and ask aid of 
him to protect us and our country mm its social evils: — ^we are the 
servants of the Lord of Light, and bound to believe that only in Wisdom 
and Khowledob can the stability of our time be found. 

£dw. Stbacbbt. 



A PLAN FOR AN IRISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

In a Letter to a Friend. 

[The foIlowlDg letter, which has been for some time in private circulation, we are 
glad to insert entire, wishing to give as much publicity as possible to so promising a 
scheme. — Ed.] 

My dear Friend, — In sending you the Prospectus of the plan for our Irish School, 
I send you also a more detailed account of it, which you will naturally require, before 
you will like to give us your support. 

When we consider the importance of bringing the Word of God before all men in 
their native languages, in which alone they are likely to receive it with readiness and 
intelligence — and when it is remembered, that there are at least half a million of the 
population of Ireland, who understand little but Irish, this alone might be sufficient 
to prove the necessity of providing for them an Irish-speaking Ministry, in which the 
Church is now so deficient, that it has been asserted that there are not more than 
ten clergymen in the whole country now capable of preaching, or even of perfbrming 
the Service, in Irish. 



• Coleridge's Schiller's WaUen^ein. 
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Hie folkrwing Table m extncted from Mr. Andenon's Sketehet of the NaHve Irish 
(2nd edit. p. 223), and will give a genend view of the extent to which Irish is spoken: 



COUMTT. 



Louth . . 

Meath . . 

Dublin . . 

Wicklow . 
Wexford 

Kilkenny . 

Carlow . . 

Kildaie . . 

Queen's • . 

King's . . 
Westmeath . 
Longford 

Antrim . . 

Down . . 

Armagh . . 

Tyrone • • 

Derry . . 

Donegal . . 
Fermanagh . 

Cavan . . 

Monagfaan . 

Ldtrim . . 

Sligo. . . 
Roscommon 

Mayu . . 

Galway . . 

Clare . . 

limeridc . 

Kerry . . 

Cork . . 

Waterford . 

Tippcrary . 



PBRSONS SPIAKINO THE 



Boyish Laogosfe. 



50,506 

45,481 

314,462 

94,944 

128,104 

68,576 

74,511 

84,913 

95,911 

93,536 

36,805 

53,785 

206,533 

232,436 

149,044 

120,861 

166,173 

106,401 

112,283 

83,604 

74,870 

8,913 

10,444 

14,909 

20,936 

49,889 

44,589 

105,851 

46,323 

235,610 

56,072 

74,334 



Irlah Langnage. 



3,061,610 



50,505 

113,702 

21,430 

15,823 

42,702 

113,370 

22,559 

14,152 

38,364 

37,552 

92,014 

53,785 

56,327 

92,974 

56,406 

141,869 

27,696 

141,869 

18,714 

111,472 

99,827 

115,872 

135,785 

193,820 

272,176 

287,485 

163,500 

171,626 

169,862 

494.834 

100,449 

272,572 



TOTAL. 



3,740,217 



101,011 
159,182 
335,892 
110,767 
170,806 
181,946 
97,070 
99,065 
134,275 
131,088 
128,819 
107,570 
262,860 
325,410 
205,450 
261,865 
193,869 
248,270 
130,997 
195,076 
174,697 
124,785 
146,229 
208,729 
293,112 
337,374 
208,089 
277,477 
216,185 
730,444 
156,521 
346,896 



6,801,827 



Hie extraordinary power of this language over the minds of the people would be 
incredible except Arom experience, and can only be compared to a charm. It is asso- 
ciated with all their best sympathies. It is a secret bond which binds them together, 
and by which they communicate privately in the face of their landlords, whom they 
aie too often led to regaitl to this day as enemies and invaders. And their strong 
religioas feelings are brought in to increase its influence, by instilling into them the 
befief, that Irish is a holy language, which evil beings cannot speak,and that the Irish 
Bible is true, whUe the English has been corrupted by the Lutherans. Thus an Eng- 
lish Bible they will willingly surrender to their priest; an Irish they will never give 
up. I need not say that Bishop Bedell and many other of the greatest ornaments of 
fiit Irish Church, aware of these fiuits, have from time to time made efforts to raise 
up an Irish -speaking Ministry, and to circulate the Scriptures and the Prayer Book 
in Irish. This work is now carried on to a considerable extent, and so far, at least, 
as it awakens the minds of the people to the errors of Romanism, with considerable 
success, by the Irish Society. But it is evident, that the more sensible the peasantry 
become of the evils of their present system, the more necessary it will be to provide 
them with regular instruction under the ministration of the Church. This necessity 
is already visible : whole districts at this time might be named in Ireland, where con- 
gregations might immedia(tely be formed of converts from Romanism, if Irish-speak- 
ing cleigy ooidd be found for them. 

p2 
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And if the operations of the Irish Society, aided as they are in opening the eyes of 
the people by the bad and violent conduct of the priests, be continued without pro- 
viding ior the Church an Irish-speaking Ministry to receive the converts, and to pre- 
serve them in the Church, Romanism may, indeed, for a time be weakened, but it 
^ill be by the introduction of Dissent in some other form. 

But the familiar and colloquial use of a language, especially of one spoken only by 
the lower orders, cannot be acquired without considerable practice, and at an early 
age. And, therefore, instead of confining our attention to a plan like one formed by 
the late Archbishop of Tuam for promoting the study of Irish at the University, we 
have thought it necessary to provide also for its being taught to boys at School ; and 
in the want of existing institutions to found one especially for the purpose, with the 
hope of connecting with it other remedial plans, needed in the present state of the 
Irish Church, equally with the Irish-speaking Ministry. Of course, if a school is to 
be established, every thing should be done to make the education in it as perfect as 
possible. And we certainly contemplate exerting ourselves to place our own in every 
point on a footing with the first classical institution of the kind, so that it may be fit 
not only for boys who propose to devote themselves to the Ministry, but for the sons 
of the gentry generally ; for whom, if they are to possess a proper influence with the 
people, the knowledge of Irish is also very desirable. 

And instead of excluding the influence of English improvement and English litera- 
ture, few things will so tend to promote it as gaining the hearts of the peasantry, 
and opening their minds to further inquiries by the use of Irish. This has been 
proved by experience in the case of the Gaelic. 

We could not contemplate an Institution of this kind so immediately connected 
with the Church, without defining at once the authority under which it was to be 
founded and governed. And we resolved, in conformity with the usual plan observed 
in the foundation of our best English Grammar Schools, to place it strictly under its 
proper Ecclesiastical Superior. The Bishop of the diocese, wherever the School is 
placed, will, of course, exercise his authority as Ordinary over it. But as the plan 
seemed likely to benefit the whole Irish Church, we thought we could not do better 
than apply to the Primate of all Ireland at once, and request him to take our own 
body under his immediate superintendence and controul, while we were forming the 
Institution ; and his Grace has entered into our object with the warmest interest. 

With respect to ourselves, we desired to avoid the serious inconveniences attend- 
ing the operations of large and heterogeneous Societies ; and the more so, because if 
other parts of our plan are carried out, they will require to be watched over with 
constant care, and managed with much consistency and delicacy. We resolved, 
therefore, that the number of the immediate Directors should be as limited as pos- 
sible, embracing no more than are necessary for the adequate superintendence of the 
Institution, and confined to personal friends, who could communicate frequently to- 
gether, place confidence in each other, and therefore act with more decision and 
firmness in difficult circumstances. Our object, in fact, is to place ourselves, as a 
body, as much as possible in the position of the individual founders of our ancient 
schools and colleges; who took some time to organize and mature their Institutions 
under their own eye, and with the assistance of episcopal advice ; and when the 
institutions were able to stand alone, secured to them a proper degree of independ- 
ence, and left them finally under the visitation of the Church. The chief difference 
is, that to carry out our own plan fully, we shall require large pecuniary aid ; and 
therefore must take care to provide a security that the funds entrusted to us are 
properly applied. This we have done, by consulting with the Primate on the beat 
mode of investing them from time to time, and of auditing our accounts. 

I come now to a feature in our plan, on which the importance and success of the 
whole seem mainly to depend. 

It is a great defect in our present system of education, even within our best 
schools, that it is carried on by one Head Master, possessed generally of. a consider- 
able income, while the Ushers and Tutors are not permanently attached to the 
schools, and have very small salaries ; and therefore it cannot be expected that the 
greatest talents and energies should be devoted to the work. We are strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of uniting all those who are to be associated in instruction in 
something like a collegiate body ; giving them a common table, a common interest in 
the Institution ; and placing them under a Warden or Head Master, very much as 
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the PeliowB engpiged in tuition ftand in the Colleges of our Untrenities. There is 
no reason why a collegiate arrangement, which is found so useful in the education of 
young men, should not be extended to the education of boys. And we hoped by 
this to give a greater degree of respectability to the Institution ; to secure a higEer 
daas of men to conduct it ; to provide for its permanence ; to save considerable ex- 
pense, by making the numerous advantages of such an establishment a remuneration 
for servicea in the place of money ; in this way to economize our funds, and enable 
oorselves to reduce the expenses of education ; to ensure a greater number of teach- 
ers, and a better division of labour ; and to engage permanently the interest of a 
huge number of persons in the prosperity and improvement of the Establishment. 
And there are many circumstances in the present state of Ireland which render such 
a plan not only more feasible than elsewhere, but more necessary. Undoubtedly, the 
information of such a body will be difficult, and require time, and careful superin- 
tendence at first. But what it is worth while to do, it is worth while to do well. 
And having before us the example of the mode in which our old collegiate schools, 
such as Eton and Winchester, were originally erected, and adhering steadily to those 
principles, which experience in other cases has shown to be sound, we do not despair 
of forming it by degrees, as our students and our funds increase. 

This coUegiate form then enabled us to take in another important feature in our plan. 
To obtain a facility in the use of a language, particularly in one, which in the present day 
is only spoken, persons must at an early age be in the habit of mixing and conversing 
with those who speak it. Mere composition and grammatical knowledge are not suf- 
ficient to give a clergyman in Ireland that command of the Irish language, and, as 
connected with it, that knowledge of the peculiar habits and tone of mind ot the 
people, which are necessary in order to gain free access to their thoughts. We hope, 
indeed, to be able to found our School in the neighbourhood of an Irish-speaking 
district. But even then it may be objectionable to allow boys to communicate with 
the peasantry with the freedom which would be required to form an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the language. And we resolved therefore to bring within our own Institu- 
tion, and under our own eye, a sufficient number of persons speaking Irish, whom we 
might employ not only as servants, masons, carpenters, and labourers, but in those 
subordinate offices which ore usually attached to schools. 

The necessity of creating and employing such a body of men in our Institution 
SQggested another idea. It is an obvious and solemn duty imperative on all persons 
who employ servants and labourers, but particularly on bodies connected with the 
Church, to provide for them a sound religious instruction, and not abandon them, as 
is too often the case, to themselves, as if we had only to receive and pay their ser- 
vices, without thinking of their minds and souls. We resolved, therefore, from the 
first, that we would place all the labourers and servants, whom we employed, under a 
regular course of religious instruction, comprising daily prayers, the reading of the 
8<7iptore8, and such a clerical superintendence, as any clergyman would wish to see 
established in his own parish, or among his own dependents. 

We thought it possible to secure sufficient time for these purposes, witl^out inter- 
fering with the hours of necessary labour. We wished to attempt a system, which, 
if successful, might be imitated by manufacturers and others, who desire not to lose 
si^t of the glory of God and the salvation of men, while employing their fellow- 
creatures for the accumulation of wealth. And we found many things in our exist- 
ing collegiate establishments which seemed to recognize such a plan as a natural part 
of them. Had this been thought of in England, the conduct and state of our manu- 
&cturing poor would have been very difi'erent from what it is at present. But in 
Ireland there are peculiar reasons for attempting it. The poorer members of the 
Church of Ireland require great instruction and discipline, to secure them from the 
diflSculties to which they are exposed by the artifices of Romanism on the one hand, 
and by the natural temptation to run into opposite excesses on the other. The Irish 
also are a peculiarly quick and intelligent people, fond of reading, and delighting in 
receiving instruction (I had almost said in going to school), even at an advanced age. 
It would too often be a labour and a task to an English peasant, if he were compelled 
to sit down, either before or after his labour, and to receive lessons in reading his 
Bit>le, but this to the Irish is a luxury and relaxation. Their natural devotional habits 
afl fall in with frequent public prayers, and religious instruction, such as the Church 
of England wishes to provide for all her members. And we felt that we might then 
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hope to exert a aaluttry influence over them in other respects, and to introdooe 
among them those habits of neatness, order, sobriety, and steady industry, which are 
so necessary for the improvement of Ireland It is dear, that without these the 
lower order of Irish will remain, as they are now, improvident, the creatures of im- 
pulses, and sul^ect to all the alternations of famine and distress. And these habits 
cannot be inculcated except by persons who have a command over thdr minds. And 
this command can scarcely be obtained except through the medium of religious influ- 
ence. And sufficient religious influence cannot weU be created, except by the pre- 
sence and continual action of a body of clergymen, and others devoting themselves to 
religion and religious education. We should wish in every branch of labour in which 
they were employed to provide for them the best models, books, and instruction ; to 
teach those who had families to improve their caluns ; to find proper employment for 
tlieir wives and children ; to introduce among them such little domestic manufec- 
tures as might exercise their industry, and contribute to their comfort, without 
taking them from their own fireside, or leading to the usual vices of a manufacturing 
population. 

It was this obvious duty of endeavouring to educate and improve the servants and 
workmen whom we employed, that led us to another idea. There is at present a 
great want among the poorer classes in Ireland, of members of our Church, not 
merely opposed to the errors of Romanism, but imbued with vital religious princi- 
ples, and with an accurate knowledge of the doctrines of their own communion. And 
we thought that if we trained up our own people, as vre propose to do, it vrould be 
easy afterwards to provide various situations for them, in the estates and houses of 
the resident gentry of Ireland. 

In these situations, besides their value as persons in whom their employers might 
confide, we thought that they would prove of great assistance to the Church by exhi- 
biting to their unhappy countrymen in their own rank of life, vidio are now suffering 
under the delusions of B4)manism, the true principles and character of our Church 
exemplified in their own conduct. Conversion, it is found, is generally wrought by 
influence of this kind, by the imperceptible Ta>rking oi example, by private conversa- 
tion, and by habits of daily intercourse. The clergy cannot gain access to the pea- 
santry at all hours, nor can the peasantry see enough of the clergy, as persons placed 
above them, to enter thoroughly into the spirit of th^ conduct. Too many of the 
Romish priests also have studiously instilled into the people a contempt and detesta- 
tion of OUT Church, by misrepresenting its principles, charging it with the wont 
crimes and errors, and loading it with calumnies. And nothing wiU so effectually 
remove these pr^udices, as for the poor to see among themselves, and in their own 
rank of life, members of the Church, taught steadily to disdiarge their duty, and 
acting up to the true principles of their own communion. 

Although personal piety and practical religion must be the chief objects in soch an 
education as is here proposed, the position of the members of our Church in the 
midst of Romanists, who are employing every engine in their power to gain converts, 
will render it necessary to give them instruction in her distinctive doctrines, and even 
in those controversial questions, which in Ireland are continually forced upon them. 
The Romish Church has not neglected these means of spreading her errors ; and even 
among the poorest classes there is often found a degree oi information on such sub- 
jects, which will require equal information to counteract its influence. 

And thus if the Bishops of the Church should wish to create any office analogous 
to that of Readers or Catcchists, or other subordinate teachers, a body of men may 
be found ready provided with elementary knowledge, and capable of being further 
prepared for such a work, and employed in parishes as assistants to the clerg3rmen, 
while they are at the same time able to maintain themselves by their own labour. 

The creation, indeed, of such an office is a question into which it is not for us to 
intrude. It rests wholly with the Bishops. But whether or not this use might be 
made of our Institution, we hope to make it the means of raising up good and well 
instructed men, who, wherever they were placed, might, in their private capacities, 
as fathers, friends, and neighbours, set truth before the minds of their associates by 
the holiness, reasonableness, and consistency of their own religious belief and prac- 
tice. 

As the education of these men would require several clergymen to superintend and 
conduct it .effectually, we propose to extend the collegiate body, so as to provide 
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ample mftchiiiery for the mungement of the wliole ImtltatioD. Some member* 
would be engaged in tuition, and otbera, aa it were, in parochial dutiea. 

We have not overloaded the importance of procoring a certain quantity of land. 
Economy aa well as other considerations, would induce us to desire this. We might 
then hope, with the assistance of the influence derived from religious training, to 
Introduce improvement, not only in the agriculture, but also in the general habits at 
the Irish peuantry : for, vrithout religious influence, it ia impoaaible to conquer the 
indoleDoe, fHrejudices, and inveterate habits, which now interfere with this great 
object. 

I need not repeat, that we shall require considerable funds. We hope that ulti- 
mately the Institution will support itself, but we cannot make ourselves responsible 
for the maintenance of so many persons, or expect to can7 out the plan fully with- 
out having a large capital, in addition to an annual income. The capital we propose 
to leave as fiur as possible untouched in the hands of proper trustees, so as to secure 
it to the Church, to which it is given, and to enable the Institution to recover from 
such reverses and convulsions as past experience may lead us to anticipate in Ireland . 
The income must be raised by annual subscriptions, and it is by obtaining these, and 
by using your influence to interest members of the Church in our success, tliat you 
win do us great service. 

This is the general outline of our plan. New ideas may develope themselves as we 
proceed, and modifications be suggested by experience. But the cordial approbation 
which it has received from persons of the greatest experience and authority, assures 
us that there is nothing impracticable in it ; as there is nothing which does not seem 
obviously called for by the present circumstances of Ireland and of the Irish Church. 
It is for that Church that we are humbly working, as the only real pacificator and 
healer of the wounds of that unhappy country. And every step which she makes 
in her work will be felt, we are convinced, not only in England, but throughout the 
whole em|Mre, over which Romanism is now spreading her emissaries in every direc- 
tion from that centre. Of Englishmen, indeed, the first duties may seem to lie 
nearer home ; but it was by England that Romanism was first introduced into Ireland, 
and on the most mature reflection it appears, that there is nothing which more imme- 
diately affects the interests of England, both spiritual and temporal, than the state of 
Ireland ; and no point, therefore, to which we should sooner direct our attention and 
our aid. With these views we cannot but take the deepest interest in the plan. 
Whether it succeed or not, depends on a blessing from above. But it will be some- 
thing to have attempted it ; and attempted it upon principles of obedience to right- 
ful aathoritieaa and after models which have already been tried and proved to be good. 

Believe me, my dear friend, very sincerely yours, 

W. S. 
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7%e National School Eippositor. Bj Francis Mason. (Martin, 44f 
Upper York-street: London.) 

Sir, — I herewith enclose to you a little book, which, if you think 
worthy of friendly notice in the English Journal of Education, you 
would oblige me by making the clergy, who are so much interested in 
Church Schools, acquunted with its existence. The author of it is 
Mr. Frands Mason, who is a National schoolmaster at South Shields, in 
the diocese of Durham, and also a valuable and truly inde&tigable 
member of the Church, It would be well if all our schoolmasters had 
the same clear views of the Church and her doctrines, which the author 
of this little publication appears to possess. That you may the more 
readily form some judgment of its merits, I shall refer you to his at- 
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tempt in the explanation of the following tenns, viz.: — " One Catholic. 
Apostolic Church." "Baptism," "Bishop," "Chant," "Christened." 
"Communion of Saints." "Elect people of God," "The Faithful," 
" Font," " Heaven," " Paradise." " Sabbath day." *• Sunday." " Self- 
wiU/' " Spiritual Pastors," " Tithes," &c. How well would it be for 
the rising children in our schools, through the means of such a little 
manual as this, to receive something like clear views of these important 
subjects, and thereby become intelligently as well as affectionately at- 
tached to the Church, whose baptized and nursed children they are. 

Perhaps in addition to this communication you will be good enough 
to call the attention of the clergy and school-teachers, in a short notice 
of your own. to this unpretending but useful little work. If, by way 
of sample, you could give to the public two or three of the author's 
attempts to explain some of the terms to which I have alluded, you 
will confer a favour upon all parties concerned in the business of Church 
instruction, John Armstrong 

Vicar of Waihend, Newcastte-on-Tyne. 

*i^* The Editor has looked over this little book with some care, and 
IS greatly obliged to his correspondent for having forwarded him a copy. 
The want of some cheap manual of thb sort has long been a subject 
of complaint, and the present attempt to supply this want seems in 
every way deserving of encouragement. Seventeen shillings could not 
easily be better spent than in circulating 100 copies in a large parish ; 
not but that the poorest child, in the first class of any of our schools, 
would be glad enough to give threepence for one. It is feared, that 
comparatively few of our teachers and school managers are yet fully 
awake to the importance of grounding children well in the meaning of 
words. They forget, that language is the instrument as well as index 
of thought, and that he who gives a child a good word, and fastens a 
meaning to it, does something towards helping him to good principles. 

The following is a fwr sample of the book : — 

One Catholic and Apostolic Churchy the communion of the faithful throughout the 
world, who believe and obey the doctrines of the Gospel, and live upon its holy 
sacraments, administered by an apostolically authorized ministry, having bishops, the 
successors of the apostles, for its rulers. 

Bishop, overseer of the flock of God, one of the higher order of the clergy, who 
has the charge over a diocese ; one of the successors of the apostles. 

Communion of Saints, that holy and spiritual fellowship, which true Christians, 
both living and departed, have with the Lord Jesus Christ, their head, and with one 
another. 

The Faithful, all the true members of the Catholic Church, who live agreeably to 
the vows and promises of their baptism, and adhere steadfastly to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, the Lord's day, or weekly festival, on which the 
Christian Church commemorates her Lord's resurrection 

Self-will, following the devices and desires of our own hearts, doing that which is 
right in our own eyes, and despising or neglecting the will of God. 

Spiritual Pastors, God's duly appointed ministers of the One Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, comprehending Bishops, Priests or Presbyters, and Deacons. 

Tithes, the tenth part of all property, reserved by God to Himself, to be dedicated 
to the keeping up of His worship and service in the world, in a manner suitable to Hia 
honour and glory. 
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IRELAND. 

m 

PBTITION WBOH TRS LOBD PRIMATE AND THB CLEBOT OF THE DIOCESE OF 

A&MAOH. 

To the Hon. the Comman$ of the United Kingdom in Parliament anemhUd. 

" The petition of the Lord Primate and the undersigned clergy of the 
diocese of Annagh 

^ Humblr showeth, that the clergy of this diocese hare frequently laid before 
your Hon. House a statement of their just and reasonable objections against 
the system of national education, in support of which the fiinds g^nted by 
Parliament are exclusively applied. 

^ That your petitioners beg leave again to represent that no assistance out of 
these funds is afforded to the numerous, respectable, and useful schools under 
the superintendence of the prelates and clergy of the Established Church which 
are connected with the Church Education Society, there being 1,360 schools in 
connexion with that society, containing 83,198 children who receive therein a 
sound moral, religious, and literary education. 

^ That from these valuable schools, which are open to children of every per- 
suasion, aid is withheld solely because the Word of God is taught as a necessary 
part of the instruction g^ven to all the pupils who resort to them. 

"' That your petitioners, being Protestant Clergymen, feel it to be unjust and 
oppressive that they should be required, as a condition of receiving assistance 
for die schools imder their superintendence, to enforce and carry into effect 
therein the discipline of the Church of Rome, which places a restriction on the 
reading of the Sacred Scriptures. 

^ That your petitioners, being Ministers of the Established Church of this 
country, have considered themselves bound to conduct the schools under their 
care in conformity with the principles of that Church ; and they feel aggrieved 
in being refused assistance unless they give up the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples in their parish schools. 

^ That whereas the Scriptures are read by all the children in the schools of 
the National Society of England, and in those of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to which grants are made by Parliament ; and whereas it is 
intended, as your petitioners have heard, that the Scriptures shall be read in 
all the schools about tn be established in Factories by the bounty of the Legis- 
lature, it appears to your petitioners to be inconsistent and unfair towards tliem 
that the reading of mat sacred volume is made the ground of refusing aid to 
the schools of me Church Education Society. 

^ That the national system established in Ireland has notoriously failed in 
effecting united education, which was the object for which it was designed — 
an admixture of children of various persuasions being but rarely found in the 
national schools; while the schools of the Church Education Society, so far 
from being of an exclusive character, have succeeded to a considerable extent 
in bringing together the children of different creeds — there being on their rolls 
24,000 Roman Catholics, and 7,iX)0 Protestant Dissenters. 

" That your petitioners are further required, as a condition of obtaining as- 
sistance out of the funds granted by Parliament, to place their schools under 
tile control of a board of commisfdoners in which they can feel no confidence, 
and which, from its very constitution, is precluded attending to the interests of 
religion in the establishment and maintenance of schools. To a board thus 
constituted your petitioners cannot commit the control of their schools, which 
have been established ^ith the design of rendering the acquirement of literary 
knowledge altogether subservient to the advancement of religion. 

" That your petitioners pray your Hon. House to devise means for removing 
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the objectionable restrictions thns placed on the distribution of the aid annually 
gnntnted for education in Ireland, so as to afford assistance to the schools of the 
Church Education Society/' 

Attempt to sbcurb a corrbspokdencb bbtwbbn thb PBorssso- 

BIAL LECTURES AND UniVBBSITT EXAMINATIOIVS AT CAMBRIDOB. 

The Syndicate appointed *' To consider whether it b desirable to take any 
measures, and if so, what, to secure a correspondence between the Ma- 
thematical and Classical examinations of the universi^, and the Mathe- 
matical and Classical lectures of tiie university Proressors,*' report as 
follow : — 
The Syndicate conceiye it to be desirable that the Students in general, and 
especially those who have the greatest ability and industry, should be encou- 
raged to attend such lectures of the university Professors as refer to the 
subjects of their studies ; and that with this view, there should be a corres- 
pondence between the examinations of the university and the lectures of 
the Professors. 

The Syndicate are informed, and believe, that such a correspondence al- 
ready exists to a great extent. But in order further to facilitate and promote 
this correspondence, as regards mathematical subjects, they recommend that 
the Examiners for the Smith's prizes be requested to confer with the Mode- 
rators and Examiners for mathematical honours of the present and the two 
preceding years ; and, in conjunction with them, to draw up and lav before 
the Vice- Chancellor, to be by him published to the university before the 
division of the ensuing Easter term, a statement describing the portions of 
mathematics and natural philosophy to which, in their judgment, the exa- 
minations of questionists, candidates for mathematical honours, ought to 
extend, and to which they ought to be confined : that, in like manner, in 
the year 1846, the Examiners for the Smith's prizes for the time being, be 
requested to confer with the Moderators and Examiners of that and the two 
preceding years, and, in conjunction with them, to draw up and lay before 
the Vice-chancellor a like statement, to be by him published before the di- 
vision of the Easter term in that year : and that the advisableness of further 
continuing the drawing up and publishing such triennial statements be then 
submitted to the consideration of the Senate. 

The Syndicate trust that the statements thus published will be taken as 
g^des by the Moderators and Examiners of the questionists for the time 
being, in proposing their questions to candidates for honours; and since 
there are, among the Examiners for the Smith's prizes, three Professors con- 
cerned with mathematical subjects, the Syndicate conceive that the publica- 
tion of such statements wiU tend to facilitate a correspondence between the 
mathematical lectures of the university Professors, and the mathematical 
examinations of the university. 

The Syndicate conceive that no measures are needed to secure a corres- 
pondence between the classical lectures of the university Professors, and 
the classical examinations of the university. 

W. Whbwsll, Vice- Chancellor. 



W. French, 
Gilbert Ainslie, 
John Graham, 
George Peacock, 
J. Hymers, 
J. Scholefield, 



J. Challis, 
W. Hopkins, 
H. Philpott, 
Geoi^ Phillips, 
C. Merivale, 
A. Thurtell. 



*«* A Grace to carry into effect the above rccommendalioDs was rejected on being read in the 
Non-Kegent (or Black Hood) House ; the numbers being, on a division, Non-Ptaeelf 37, 

Tif_...j in 



Placet 19. 
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MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Thursday, April 6. 

ATTOBNEY-OENEBAL V. THE EARL OF 8TAMFOBD. 

The Lord Chancellor delivered judginent in this case, which, he said, was one 
of great interest, as relating to uie Rubieot of education and the wel£ue of the 
Manchester School, which had afforded the means of training up many eminent 
men. His lordship (iTst disposed of the objection to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, that an oid^ having been obtained under Sir S. Ronml/s act, the appeal 
lay only to the House of Lords. The Court would always interpose where an 
abuse existed, and here the Attomev«General had taken no part, and he must 
have an opportunity to attend the Master, and so far Lord Cottenham's order 
must be afurmed. His Lordship also agreed with his learned predecessor, in 
thinking that children of the most tender years must be admitted, the original 
foundation directing them to be taught ^ their ABC." The Lord Chancellor 
said he also agreed with Lord Cottenham, that the tnistees must be chosen from 
Manchester a£>ne, the original statutes enjoining that they should be ** 12 honest 
gentlemen and persons within the parish of Manchester.** It was true, that a 
long practice had prevailed the other way, but the words were strict, and must 
be so construed. No objection was made to the master taking boarders, so that 
it was unnecessary to remark on that subject But by the order now appealed 
against, they were deprived of the benefit of the exhibitions to the university, 
a -veij probable motive for their being placed at this school, and it was a pro- 
hibition which defeated the object of lulowing boarders to be taken at all. It 
was clear that no partiality was shown in selecting the candidates, and the 
feoffees had the power to alter the ordinances expressly conferred upon them by 
the founder of the school. This part of Lord Cottenham's order must, there- 
fore, be omitted, and the Master must inquire on what conditions boarders ought 
to be received. His Lordship said, it had been argued that the education at this 
school ought to be entirely of a commercial nature ; but it would be lamentable 
indeed to arrive at such a conclusion. The tendency of classical literature was 
to soften and humanize the minds of men, and establishments like that under 
consideration afforded opportunities to the humbler classes, b^ the exercise of 
diligence, activity, and intelligence, to force their way to the highest stations in 
life, and thus to bind together, by the closest ties, all the various ranks and 
orders of society. 



TO the 

EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

My deab Sib,-^I am induced to write to you, in the hope of hearing in reply, 
that there will be an article in the forthcoming Journal for May, on the pro- 
posed Government measure for the Education of Children in the Manu&cturing 
Districts. Whilst I hail with pleasure any movement in that direction, I can- 
not but lament that one of the points chiefly dwelt upon in Lord Ashley's admi- 
mble speech will scarcely be affected at all by it I mean the physical degrada- 
tion of the population in those places. 

Had I not been an eve-witness of what might be done to remedy this in 
odier countries, I might, indeed, with many persons with whom I have con- 
versed, have doubted whether it were possible to devise any plan which might 
directly meet it But without repeating what I have before said on the subject. 
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I would refer to the short article on the schools in Tuscsjiy*, to prove that both 
the bodily health and due mental disdpline of children of even the most de- 
graded parents, may be promoted, and I might say ensured, at a yery little 
comparative expense to the country ; and I do not hesitate to lay it down as an 
axiom, that if you can undertake to carry on the regular instruction of a child, 
from the age or two to that of eight years old, provided his bodily health be at- 
tended to at the same time, you may instil almost any principles, and form any 
habits you please. 

Now, my dear Sir, if those who have the power would establish Infant 
Asylums, or Schools (as I suppose they would be called), in the manufacturing 
towns, and would promise to give to each child, between the age of two and 
eight years, who was sent at the proper hour, and tolerably clean in person and 
dress, a ^ood substantial mid-day meal of soup, thickened with rice, bariey, or 
other fannaceous food, I believe there are but few parents who would not take 
advantage of the opportunity oflEered : for even those most indifferent to the 
education of their cmldren would be able to appreciate the assbtance afforded 
them in providing food and superintendence for their little ones during working 
hours ; the necessity of sending them to and from school between the hours of 
twelve and twb, or of preparing a separate meal for them being thus done away 
with : and even to the most degraded the improvement of his c^d in health and 
virtue, could not but be satisfactory, when that improvement was ensured by a 
plan which, at the same time, saved him both trom inconvenience and ex- 
pense. 

Other advantages might be shown, as connected with the Tuscan plan, if 
adopted in this country ; such as the doing away in a great measure with ihe 
objections urged by some against the present Government measure, as to the 
reugious tenets to be taught at the schools to be established ; for though we 
should teach upon the plan I have suggested, the principles of Christianity, I 
think it would be difficult permanently to impress the minds of very little chil- 
dren with particular views of discipline. It would be for more advanced schools, 
or for Sunaay schools, to complete this part of their religious education ; but I 
have already trespassed more than sufficiently on your time, and in the hope of 
a fikvourable reply, conclude from, my dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

T. L. WOLLEY. 

[Our Correspondent's letter has been received but just in time for insertion.] 

—Ed. 
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National Society. — ^ITie General An- 
nual Meeting will take place on Wednes- 
day the 17th of May, at the Central 
School Sanctuary, Westminster. The 
examination of the children will com- 
mence at 12 o'clock, and the report of 
the society's proceedings during the past 
year will be read at two o'clock pre- 
cisely : his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair. 

The Annual Meeting of the Treasurers 
and Secretaries of Diocesan and District 
Boards will be held at the Society's office 
at one o'clock on Tuesday the 16th of 
May. 

Church BducaHon Society for Ireland. 
— ^At a recent meeting of the committee, 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Clogher in the 
chair — the death of Mr. Lewis Mills, one 
of the Society's inspectors, being an- 
nounced, it was Resolved, — ^That this 
committee have received with feelings of 
the most profound regret, the intelli- 
gence of the decease of the excellent and 
indefatigable inspector of schools of this 
Society, Mr. Lewis Mills, and desire to 
pay to his memory the melancholy tri- 
bute of putting on record their sense of 
his efficient and faithful services to the 
great cause in which this Society is en- 
gaged. 

Factory Education Bill, — ^At a large 
meeting of the clergy and members of the 



church, held at Manchester on the 18th 
inst., the Very Rev. the Dean in the 
chair, resolutions were unanimously 
passed to this effect : — " That the meet- 
ing strongly felt the urgent necessity for 
some national measure to secure the 
sound education of the poorer classes of 
the community, and especially of those 
who were employed in the manufacto- 
ries." " That no such measure would be 
of any advantage, unless the education to 
be insured should be a Christian educa- 
tion, in harmony with the Word of Grod, 
and in unison with the national church." 
" lliat without pledging itself to all the 
details of the bill, the meeting looked upon 
it with favour as an honest, earnest at- 
tempt, to meet in some degree the edu- 
cational exigencies of the population, 
without, on the one hand, surrendering 
the rights of the church, or on the other, 
infringing on general freedom of con- 
science, and that a petition in accordance 
with the resolutions be adopted and sent 
to the House of Commons." 

The Factory BUl.^A meeting of the 
members of the Huntingdonshire Educa- 
tional Board was held at the Town-hall, 
Huntingdon, on Tuesday week, to consi- 
der the educational clauses of the Factory 
Bill, and to determine whether it was 
desirable to petition the House of Com- 
mons in support of them. The meeting 
was attended by the rural deans and a 
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lai^ and influential body of the clergy ; 
and, after tome diictnskm, a petition w«8 
reserved upon, and numerously aigned. 
It was the general feeling of the meeting 
that the bill as it now stands might be 
adopted by the clergy without any sacri- 
fice of principle, and that it was expedi- 
ent, in consequence of the determined 
opposition made to the educational 
clauses by various parties, to assure the 
Government of their support. 

Ripon Dioee$tm Board tf Edmeaium,-^ 
At the thtid half-yearly meeting of the 
Ripon Diocesan Board of Education, a 
report of the proceedings of the Boanl 
aince its establishment having been read 
by the Rev. W. Sinclair, one of the se- 
cretaries, it was resolved.—" That the 
Leeds Chuich of England Commercial 
School be taken into union as the Ripon 
Diocesan Commercial or Middle School 
at Leeds." "That the Knaresboroug^ 
Endowed School be likewise taken into 
union." The Lord Bishop having alluded 
to the importance of securing the ser- 
vices of organizing masters for the pur- 
pose of modelling and regulating the 
schools in connexion vrith the Diocesan 
Board, it was resolved — ** That a sum not 
exceeding 80/. be granted for the purpose 
of engaging one or more organizing mas- 
tera, as may be found necessary," " That 
the clergy be invited to communicate 
with the organizing master appointed by 
the Board, with a view to obtain such 
aasistance in modelling and regulating 
their schools in conformity with the rules 
laid down by the National Society for 
this purpose as may be required by the 
incumbent or managers." The Venerable 
Archdeacon Hcadlam having announced 
tiie resignation in June next of the Rev. 
Robert Meek, as one of the general secre- 
cies, and also as local secretary for the 
Richmond district ;— it was moved by the 
Sin- w,^"^**^"^*^"^' ""^d seconded by 

ll^T f-^^"^' ^^'* " '^^^ t»>e cordial 
Uianks <>Jthis meeting be oflfered to the 
Rev. Robert Meek for the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered while acUng in the 
above capacities." " That the Rel. Clui 
^STf ^ ^^^^^^ to accept the office 
Sl TJ ^^^ ^"^^^ secreuri^ and al^ 

S'l L'^n?"!:^ ^^^ ^« Richiiond dS! 
to^ct, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Robert Meek.'* 

«t^n*l^i%r*^ fioan«.^The organi- 
by the formation of a Local Board at 



Henley, under tiie pieridency of the Rev. 
P. K. Leighton, Rand Dean ; tiie resolt 
of vriiich has been a material increnae of 
subscribers from that district : and the 
Local Board vrill now proceed to inquire 
into the state of education in the deanery, 
and to invite the deigy to place their 
schools in onion. 

Trmniiig School at Os^ford.SX the 
commencement of 1842, twenty pupils 
were reoetving instruction at Summer- 
town, of whidi number fifteen belonged 
to the dU)cese of Oxford, and five to the 
archdeanery of Bucks. Daring the iMt 
year, ten have been admitted, who wiH 
be at the disposal of the Board for its 
own porpooes. Six yoong men have 
had situationa found them by the Com- 
mittee. Two, after a residenoe of two 
years and a quarter, and one, after a re- 
sidence of a year, were recommended to 
the charge of schools. A fourth, who 
had been two years and a half in the 
school, is engaged as usher in the Dio- 
cesan Commercial School at Cowley. 
Two others, whose course of studies was 
incomplete, have, vrith the sanction of 
the Committee, been placed in charge of 
schools. This is upon the whole a larger 
number than the Committee can ex- 
pect to send forth in every year ; but it 
may certainly be conudered a good au- 
gury for the future, that in what is 
really the first year in which visible re- 
sults could fiuriy be looked for, the 
Thdning School should have been able 
to supply so large a number of masters. 
The number of pupils at this time re- 
ceiving instruction is 23 ; and the Com- 
mittee represent that, under the careful 
management of the Principal, the Insti- 
tution appears to be fully answering the 
purposes for which it was established. 

Bath and WeXUDiocetan Board. — ^At 
a quarterly meeting held at Wells, the 
Diocesan inspector stated to the Board 
the general results of the inspection of 
Church of England schools during the last 
two years. Reports were presented from 
310 parishes, containing a total return of 
26,221 children receiving instruction. 
Particular accounts had been obtained of 
the state of education in each school from 
personal inquiry on the spot, for which 
purpose the diocesan inspector had paid 
150 visits of Inspection, and the district 
inspectors 228. The total amount of 
annual endowments ascertained is 
£692 16s. 6d., and of annual donations 
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efichisiTe of 36 schools 
sapported whc^y by the parochial deiigy, 
£3,500 16b. 4d. The number of new 
school-rooms and premises in contem- 
plation is 47. These statements refer to 
about two-thirds of the diocese> and it is 
hoped that an accurate account of the 
wfaiole diocese will be obtained for the 
nest firing meeting of the Board, when 
the period of three years, origtnaUy al- 
lowed for the completion of the work will 
have expired. For the Airther Improve- 
ment of schools, a grant was voted in 
part payment of an organising master for 
the service of the diocese. 

Charter Houae,'^Mr. Edwin Palmer, of 
this School, and now scholar of Balliol 
College, who was a few days since elected 
to the Hertford Scholarship, has also ob- 
tained the scholarship founded by Dean 
Ireland. 

^ Barrow SlrAoo^— Gregory and Sayer 
Scholanhips.— The first three candidates 
stood asfoUows: — 1 , Hon. Percy Smythe ; 
2, Ripley; 3, Grant. There were 19 
other candidates. Mr. Smith was elected 
Neeld Scholar at Christmas last. The 
first of the above scholarships (value 100^ 
a year for three years) was founded by 
Kr. R. Gregory ; the second (50 guineas 
for four years), by Mr. J. Sayer, and the 
schcriar becomes a member of Calus Col- 
1^^, Cambridge. 

CoUegiate /nj/ifu/um, Liverpool. — ^The 
subscriptions already amount to 23,000/., 
and it is expected 8,0002. more will be 
obtained in 5/. subscriptions throughout 
Eng^d, to be caUed the M'Neile Testi- 
monial for the endowment of scholar- 
ahipB at dlbrd and Cambridge, and for 
nominations for the different schools. 

Ohriff ff Hoipital. — On Easter Sunday, 
the boys educated in this ancient founda- 
tion, had their public suppetr, according 
to custom, in the great hall of the build- 
iog. The sight was one of peculiar in- 
terest, and certainly such as cannot 
be matched in any institution in this 
eotmtry, and probably in no part of Eu- 
rope. Shortly before seven o'dodc His 
Royal Highness ttie Duke of Cambridge, 
and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Glocester, entered the hall. They were 
received by the committee of the gover- 
nors, the bend-master Dr. Rice, and other 
anthorities of the hospital. There were 
also present, the Lord Mayor, the Duke 



of Cleveland, the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, and many other persons of rank 
and influence. The galleries were crowd- 
ed. The company having taken thdr 
places, the bo3rs sung the 100th Psalm, 
after which the form of prayer, written 
by Compton, Bishop of London, was 
read, and also the lessons of the day from 
the Bible. Grace was then said, and the 
boys sat down to supper at the tables 
arranged along the haU. At the conclu- 
sion grace was said, the hymn for Easter 
sung, and the anthem, written by one of 
the Grecians (Jones), and composed by 
Mr. Glenn, the organist, was chanted. 
At the conclusion of the anthem the 
boys paraded round the room, bowing to 
the company, and then took tiieir depar- 
ture. By half<past eight o'clock the hall 
was cleared and the whole ceremony ter- 
minated. 

Richsnond Chrmnmar School, ForkMre, 
-~T. K. Brown, Esq., BA., has been ap- 
pointed second master, on Uie preferment 
of the Kev. C. Easther to the head mas- 
tership of Kirby Hill Grammar Sdiool. 
Mr. Brown is an exhibitor from the Har- 
per school, Bedford, and a scholar of 
Christ's College. He graduated in honors 
in January last, his name appearing in the 
list of wran^ers. 

Oovemeue^ Benevolent InstUution.-^ 
This institution has three objects in 
view: — 

1. To afford assistance, privately and 
delicately (as in the Literary Fund), to 
English governesses in temporary dis- 



2. When a sufficient sum shall have 
been accumulated, to grant annuities to 
governesses in their old age. 

3. Whenasuificientnumber of names 
shall have been furnished, to open a pro- 
vident fund, by which governesses may, 
by their own subscriptions, secure an- 
nuities forttiemselves.-^HonorarySecre' 
cretary. Rev. D. Laing, M.A., 67, Great 
Portland-street. 

Marine Society. — ^The anniversary of 
this corporation was held on the 6th of 
April. It was stated, that 84^000 indi- 
viduals had been provided for at sea by 
this society, and that there were 133 boys 
now on board the Society's ships receiv- 
ing the benefit of useful instruction as a 
prepamticti for a sea life, by which means 
tliey were drawn from the evils of bad 
company, and rendered good and useful 
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subjects. The list of subscriptions 
amounted to £7 00. Amongst them were, 
from the Queen, £105 ; Queen Dowager, 
£10; Captain Schaw, R.N., £20; Ad- 
miral Mangan, £10 ; Mr. Wyndham, 
£12, 128. ; Mr. Doxat, £50 ; Mr. J. Cur- 
teis, £12, 12s.; Mr. Canfield, £12, 12s. ; 
East India Company, £105 ; Lord Rom- 
ney, £50; Trinity House, £105. 

Roffol Infirmary for Children. — At the 
27th anniversary festival of this charity, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge in the chair ; it was stated that 
the institution had, since its foundation 
in 1816, conferred the benefits it af- 
forded upon upwards of 160,000 chil- 
dren. The average number admitted 
was about 500 per month, although it 
had no funded or other property what- 
ever, being dependent for its existence 
entirely upon voluntary yearly subscrip- 
tions. All that was possible was done 
with the little fund intrusted to the com- 
mittee, but even that little could not be 
continued beyond the present year with- 
out assistance from the public. We re- 
gret to state that the amount of subscrip- 
tions was not at all commensurate with 
the utility of the charity. 

Librcaiet in Barrackt and Oarriioni, 
— The number of libraries provided 
for the soldiers in barracks and garrisons 
for the sum of £2,000, which has been 
granted for that purpose, is at present 
about 50, averaging about 600 volumes 
each. 

Bequest to the Welch Charity School, 
4rc. — ^A lady, named Phillips, who died 
lately at Boulogne, has bequeathed the 
sum of £45,000, in equal shares, to the 
four following charities I'^St. C^eoige's 
Hospital, the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, 
the Blind Asylum, and the Welch Charity 
School, in Gray's Inn Road. The latter 
maintains, clothes, and educates, 200 
children, bom of Welch parents, having 
no parochial settlement in London. 

Fruite of Jfidtuiry.— The senior wran- 
gler of the present year at Cambridge is 
the son of a farmer. He lecdyed his 
education at a village school, and was 
afterwards placed under the tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, at Exeter. Even- 
tually he entered St. John's College as a 
sizar, and by strict attention to the du- 
ties imposed on him passed a college 
career of unusual brilliancy. 



CanJIrmatian at lfa/ta.<— On Tuesday, 
January 31, the Bishop lield a public con- 
firmation in the clu^>el of the Governor's 
palace, when 270 persons were confirmed. 
Of these a considerable part were officers 
and seamen belonging to the men-of- 
war on the station. It was yery grati- 
fying to see the number of adults, who 
embraced the opportunity of receiving 
the sacred rite. Among them were two 
commanders and three lieutenants of the 
Royal Navy, and several non-oommis- 
sioned officers of the garrison. The 
Bishop confirmed the whole of the can- 
didates separately, using the prayer 
singly in each case, and the service alto- 
gether was very impressive. The chapel 
was much too small to contain all who 
wished to attend, and was quite crowded 
during the ceremony. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

At a special chapter held at Carlisle, 
the Rev. H. Gough, A M., second master 
of St. Bees, was appointed by the dqan 
and chapter of Carlisle to the mastership 
of the Grammar School at Carlisle, in the 
room of the Rev. W. Rees, resigned. 

Rev. R. Hancock, late first master of 
the Middle Department of Kingston Col- 
lege, Hull, to the head mastership of the 
Diocesan School, Bristol. 

Rev. Henry Milvrard, vicar of Paulton, 
Somerset, to be inspector of schools 
within the Chewton district of the 
deanery of Frome. 

DEATHS 

Rev. T. Gibbs, formerly second matter 
of the Grammar School, Aahboum, aged 
56. 

Rev. Richard Lewis, master of the 
Grammar School, chaplain to the Honi- 
ton Union, and curate of Monkton, De- 
von, aged 72. 

The Rev. Mr. Richards, for many years 
master of the endowed School at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, aged 67. 

Rev. A. Wharton, forty years master 
of the Grammar School, Yoresbridge, 
Yorkshire. 

At Kendal, the Rev. J. Sampson, in the 
78th year of his age, head master of the 
free school in Kendtd, neariy 40 years. 

At Knightwick, Worcestershire, in the 
87th year of her age, Mrs. Jane Pugh, for 
more than 50 years the village school 
mistress. 
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MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

— Stimulos dedit smula virtus ; 

Nee quenquam jam ferre potest Csesarve priorem 

Pompeiusve parem.— Lucan. 

At a period when so just and general an aversion prevails to coercive 
treatment, as connected with education, it is pleasing to reflect, that 
while relinquishing the coarse, and frequently inefficient measures 
adopted by our ancestors, we are so far from being without an adequate 
substitute, as many persons feared, that several of our modem means of 
securing mental exertion, greatly exceed in influence the rigid corporeal 
discipline formeily in use. The chief distinction between the old and 
the new school would seem to be, that the supporters of the former 
acted on the fears, those of the latter on the hopes of their pupils : they 
on the selfish and personal, we on the more generous and elevated prin- 
ciples of our nature ; and these incentives, instead of proving inopera- 
tive, as was confidently predicted by the advocates of severity, have 
been found to excite fully as much diligence, (and from a far superior 
motive), as all the austerities of the " ancien regime." Instances have 
occurred within the author's experience, wherein these mental stimuli 
have over-acted, and it has been necessary to restrain the inclination to 
study frx>m regard to the physical welfare of the pupil ; an inclination 
originating in, and confirmed by, inducements exclusively addressed to 
the intellect and the heart. A few of the most effective of these will 
form the subject of the present paper. 

The most obvious and operative of these motives are unquestionably 
the desire of approbation and the dread of disgrace. Hence arises a 
strong argument for maintaining the character of the tutor, and the 
consequent respect of the pupil, at a high standard ; foi as praise is only 
valuable in proportion to the esteem which we entertain for the party 
who confers it, this motive will lose much of its efficiency, if not the 
whole, when the preceptor is lightly esteemed. Parents who are anx- 
ious for the progress of their children, might greatly promote the 
desired object, by inculcating a proper deference for those who are in- 
trusted with the weighty responsibility of their education. From a 
deficiency of this principle (one of the most constant and salutary in its 
operation that can actuate a youth), will, from time to time, arise the 
necessity of employing others of a less liberal and elevated character ; 
and again, as during a greater part of the year, the master, more espe- 
cially in boarding-schools, is the source from whence praise or censure 
flows, nothing can be more important than impartiality in their distri- 
bution ; for each will certainly lose its proper value, as a means of 
exciting diligence, if supposed to be awarded by caprice or momentary 
impulse. A master should therefore be guarded and discriminate, even 
in his applause, knowing how soon boys will cease to aspire to that 
which is considered easy of attainment. " Praise," says an eminent 
writer, "if employed on every trivial occasion, will soon lose its influ- 
ence by its familiarity ; and if too lavishly bestowed, even where some 
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portion is justly due, no higher degpree will remain for extraordinary 
emergencies." 

Half-yearly, or other periodical testimonials for the inspection of 
friends during the vacations, will be found to aid greatiy in securing 
assiduity throughout the other parts of the year. These may be greatiy 
simplified, and the trouble of the master much abridged, by a printed 
form, with blanks to be filled up in accordance with circumstances. 

Another powerful incentive to study, which, either from a misappre- 
hension of its nature and effects, or doubts of its moral tendency, it has 
lately become fashionable to decry, is emulation. Upon the current mis- 
conception of this term, a few observations may not be considered a 
digression, when it is remembered that its prevalence is calculated to 
deprive instructors of one of their most useful instruments of moral and 
intellectual training. 

Many good and conscientious people object to this means of arousing 
the slumbering faculties of youth, considering themselves to be admo- 
nished against it, in the scriptural enumeration of vicious motives, 
under the head of " emulations, wrath, strife," &c. ; but surely the 
term will admit of, and even requires, a very different interpretation, 
when taken in connection with other parts of Scripture ; for, in nume- 
rous passages, favourable allusion is made to circumstances which of 
necessity imply competition, as in reference to the Grecian games, 
" striving for the mastery," and again warning us, " lest any taSce onr 
crown." So that, for the most part, we seem to be justified in taking 
the original word Zn^c in its wide and general signification, as Schleus- 
ner defines it, " ardens et intensum studium tam in bonam quam 
in malam partem ;" equally susceptible of a good as of a bad accepta- 
tion. Indeed, without competition there can be no superiority, and 
therefore no praise ; yet praise is held up as a legitimate object of 
desire, " if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things." 

In some passages, this noble and generous rivalry seems to be indi- 
rectly enjoined ; and the caution is doubtless meant to apply only to 
dishonest or sinister methods of acquiring superiority, and to prevent 
this passion from degenerating into envy : nay, the very principles of 
our common nature, whether in the young or the old, suggest the use 
of emulation as a motive to exertion. The opinion of Quintilian (no 
slight authority in educational matters), is very express on this point. 
*' Give me a boy," says he, " whom praise fires and shame rebukes," 
and then proceeds to show the important benefits which a dedre in 
youth to surpass others, is commonly found to produce. 

The writer of the present article feels convinced, from many years' 
experience in tuition, that without some such inducement, the exer« 
tions of the young would speedily languish, and if a substitute were 
not provided, would eventually cease. The great object is to keep the 
mind free from envy and jealousy, and from every feeling that might 
prompt to the use of indirect means of attaining the end proposed. 
Emulation and envy appear to hold the same relation to each other, as 
good sense and cunning ; of which the former is a most estimable quality, 
the latter a despicable vice ; the one to be carefully cultivated, the 
other to be rigorously repressed. 
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By emuIatioB, then, as applicable to education, is to be understood 
that noble desire to excel, that aspiration after superior acquisitions, 
whidi has distinguished most of those remarkable characters who hare 
become eminent in any branch of science or literature, and who have 
shed a lustre over their age and country ; not that degraded and soul- 
debasing disposition, which, itself incapable of rising above mediocrity, 
is only desirous of reducing others to its own level. The motive here 
recommended, instead of detracting from the merits of others, aims 
(mly to surpass them in the honourable pursuit of excellence : it prompts 
to the noblest exercise of the youthful faculties ; is equally remote from 
envy on the one hand, and supineness on the other ; and could they 
who declaim against it, unfortunately succeed in banishing its influence 
from our public and private seminaries, its absence would be speedily 
manifested in the decline or spiritless pursuit of learning and virtue. 
Nor does its salutary influence terminate, though it may begin, at 
school. So long as it continues to operate on the mind, it will awaken 
unsuspected energies, and urge their possessor to the rigorous exer- 
tion of them. Let, then, this principle of our nature be acted upon 
discreetly but powerfully, in schools, not only on account of its present, 
bnt its ulterior advantages. 

Prizes and other rewards in schools are but a practical application of 
this principle ; and, when judiciously employed, will be always found 
to constitute a very useful auxiliary in public or in private education. 
The ardour with which these are sought, however insignificant as to 
their intrinsic value, when distributed upon fixed principles, and a uni- 
form scale of merit, ascertained by a daily register, tickets, and other 
scholastic contrivances, is a proof sufliciently strong of this principle 
being deeply implanted in the human mind. 

Periodical examinations before the parents and friends of the pupils, 
have a similar tendency, by prompting youth to vigorous efforts at im- 
provement, either to gain a superior place in their respective classes, 
or at least to maintain their ground, that they may appear to advan- 
tage in the presence of those whose approbation forms so large a por- 
tion of their reward. On a sensitive mind, this public test of his pro- 
ficiency will often operate, when persusion or coercion fail ; and as a 
method of subduing constitutional indolence or aversion to study, such 
means cannot be too strongly recommended. Promotion or degrada- 
tion consequent upon the manner in which each pupil acquits himself 
at these examinations, gives them additional importance, and thereby 
greatly increases their educational value. 

Another motive, which, however, chiefly addresses itself to the more 
advanced student, is a conviction of the necessary connection which 
exists between his present pursuits and his future prospects. This, 
when fully explained and deeply impressed on his mind, in private and 
confidentud intercourse with his tutor or friends, will often have a dur- 
able effect, and render other methods unnecessary. Few minds are so 
obtuse as not to perceive, when this relation is clearly pointed out, how 
closely associated are such studies with their future destination and 
advancement in life. 

At the rbk of being thought unnecessarily prolix, the writer will 
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venture a remark suggested by the preceding, on the advantage to be 
derived from private conversation between the tutor and his pupils. It 
is a fact well known to schoolmasters, that a private lecture or admoni- 
tion will often have greater influence, either in encouraging what is 
good, or in checking evil, than a reward or a flogging ; but then it 
is essential to its efficacy, that it be administered to the individual in 
the absence of his companions ; otherwise, by lowering him in their 
estimation, its good effects will be, in a great measure, neutralized. It 
is on such occasions, too, that motives to diligence can be most con- 
veniently enforced. 

Considerable advantages have been attributed, by some writers, to a 
system of pecuniary rewards and punishments, for diligence in study 
and general good conduct, and the reverse ; but this plan seems to lie 
open to so many objections, that perhaps it is better avoided, except in 
cases where all other methods have proved ineffectual, — an extreme 
case, scarcely within the range of probability. If resorted to at all, 
it should be with the utmost circumspection, lest it beget an avaricious 
or mercenary spirit. Experience has long since proved, that honorary 
distinctions, rather than pecuniary rewards, have the greater influ- 
ence : but when they are combined, as in presents of books, scientific 
instruments, and the like, they may be occasionally introduced with 
very beneficial results. 

It will perhaps be objected to the foregoing remarks, that in every 
school there will be found some dispositions inaccessible to the mo- 
tives here suggested ; but these, although not individually actuated by 
them, will nevertheless be influenced by the force of example ; besides, 
in every school there exists what may be termed " public opinion ;" and 
when that has once received a right direction, there are few who can 
resist its control, or see the majority of their school-fellows striving 
to distinguish themselves in their several studies, without insensibly 
falling into the current of improvement. 

It may here be added, by way of recapitulation, that so essential is a 
due discrimination of individual character to the success of all or any of 
these means, that whatever principle of the youthful mind it is designed 
to act upon — whether hope or fear ; the desire of approbation or the 
dread of disgrace ; the love of distinction, the force of example, or the 
less laudable influence of pecuniary reward — the remark of the poet, 
with certain qualifications, is equally applicable to the management of 
boys and of men ; to the government of schools, as of nations ; and 
with him we may with propriety exclaim — 

" For modes of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administered is best." — Popk. 

S. Skinnbr. 
Winchmore Hill Academy, 
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NOTICE OF THE LATE S. P. WOOD, ESQ. 

Thb present ntimber of this Journal cannot go forth without some 
allaaion to the recent death of one of the most diligent labourers in the 
cause of Christian education. He is known to our readers as the author 
of two articles " On Attaching the Middle and Lower Orders to the 
Church/' which appeared in this Journal with the signature of S. F. W. 
The initials are those of the late Samuel Francis Wood, M. A. of Oriel, 
Oxford, and Barrister at Law. It must be noticed here, with peculiar 
interest, that the last of those papers was one of his latest compo- 
sitions. Just before it appeared in our April number, he had retired to 
the seat of his father. Sir Frauds Wood, Bart, of Hickleton, in York- 
shire, where he passed into rest on Saturday, the 22nd of April, after 
two years of slowly wasting health and strength. 

It is not in the pages of a magazine that the memory of what we 
must venture to call his saintly character can be fitly preserved. Some- 
thing in the way of silence is due to that unaffected reserve, wherewith 
he seemed to withdraw himself from observation, and to be wounded by 
praise. Yet something in the way of utterance is due to the friends 
who loved him, and to the church which reaped the fruit of his willing 
service. Even here, therefore, without trenching on the province and 
privilege of near and dear friends, who, we trust, will speak of his 
more private life for the instruction of others, it may not be pre- 
sumptuous to note down a few particulars of those good works, the un- 
wearied discharge of which, even to the last, causes him to be missed in 
so many quarters. 

During his college life he was, as he has been ever since, an example 
to many. He was formed to make and retain friendships of no com- 
num warmth, by animated kindness of manner, affectionate and tender 
sympathy, and an unvarying charity of judgment which was most re- 
markable. He took his degree in May 1831, and was in the first class 
in classics, a distinction which he fully deserved, by an unusual union 
of elegant scholarship, historical knowledge, and philosophical thought, 
with a sound and discriminating judgment. He was always remarkable 
for accuracy of knowledge and independence of mind, as well as for the 
freshness of interest with which he apprehended the merits of the different 
schools of literature to which this century has given birth, both at home 
and abroad. 

With these qualities, so given by nature, so improved by cultivation, 
and sanctified by purity of intention and deep devotion, it is not sur- 
prising that he took a vivid interest in the struggle which these times 
have witnessed for the maintenance of ancient principles and the res- 
toration of life to the institutions of the church. With clearness of 
intellect to apprehend distinctly the points at issue, and with that 
earnestness of heart which gives one man power over others, he exer- 
cised an important influence, though with such retiring modesty, that 
he seemed himself unconscious of it ; yet sometimes by his pen, some- 
times by his counsel, and at all times by the example of his meekness, 
and by the sweetness of his society, he drew men on to holy thoughts, 
and to deeper views of what was passing around them. 
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In thb place, however, we must speak of him only in one point of 
view, namely, in reference to the service rendered by hun to the various 
societies which in our day supply, in some measure, the lack of a more 
adequate ecclesiastical organization. He was early called to this work 
by gaining the confidence of that revered layman, whose retirement 
from the treasurership of the National Society M'as so affectionately 
commemorated at the last annual meeting. As that venerable person 
seemed to perform the part of Robert Nelson in this century, so did he 
of whom we are writing seem destined one day to follow in the same 
track ; indeed, he once was heard to observe, that it seemed as if he 
was called to take up the routine of the work of his aged friend * ; and 
therefore, though few were more painfully alive to the faults o€ our reli- 
gious societies, or longed more earnestly for deeper principles of united 
action, he was content, day by day, to do the good which seemed 
appointed to be done in his time by means of the existing machinery. 
Accordingly, he would spend many a patient hour, even during exhaust- 
ing illness, in sifting applications for aid, whetiier for the building of 
churches or of schools, or for the employment of additional clergy. 

In the various committees of which he was a member, he was ever dili- 
gent in his attendance to the ordinary routine of business, as well as ready 
to devise plans of extended utility ; there was no one more clear-sighted 
to discern what was practicable from what was fanciful, no one more 
fertile in expedients to reconcile conflicting opinions, and to bring vari- 
ous minds to bear on the execution of the common object. In all his 
communications there was a peculiar suavity of manner, a ooiaidera- 
tion for the feelings of others ; and, especially, in his dealings with those 
in authority or in advanced life, there was an unaffected deference and 
delicacy of manner, which cannot easily be forgotten. 

He was among the flrst promoters of the extended diocesan opera- 
tions engrafted on the parent stock of the National Society, and, in the 
operations of the committee of inquiry and correspondence, his was the 
clear pen to sketch some of the most important documents ; his the 
zeal and the discretion which commended the plans proposed to the 
judgment of those on whom their adoption depended. 

In how many ways he advanced the cause of education both in Lon- 
don and in the country, cannot now be told ; but it may be interesting 
to an important, and we hope a numerous class of the readers of this 
Journal to know, that they are in a great measure indebted to him for 
the arrangements by which the comfort and improvement of the adult 
masters in training at Westminster, have been provided for. The rising 
institution at Stanley Grove also engaged his peculiar interest and 
watchful care. It owes to his happy suggestion the name of St. Mark's 
College, which so well indicates the true position of the schoolmaster in 
the church.f 



* Providence has ordered it otherwise, and vre trust that the survivor will pardon 
this allusion to himself, for we ire quite sure that we consult the feelings of the de- 
parted, by so connecting his name. 

t " Barnabas and Saul took with them John, whose surname was Mark." — 

Actsxii, 25. So they being sent forth by the Holy Ghost departed and... 

preached the word of Gou ... and they had also John to their minister.^-Acts zUi, 4, 5. 
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He had taken particular interest in the erection and adorning of the 
diap^, to which he gave a window of stained glass ; hut he was not 
pennitted to live till divine service was performed within its walls. 
He was, however, fresh in the memory of the friends who there knelt 
together on the third Sunday after Easter, hut one week after his 
funeral ; and akmg with his name, doubtless, were remembered those 
of W. M. Fraed and H. N. Coleridge, fellow- workers in the same cause 
— 13ce him aooompUshed in mind and gentle in spirit, and like him 
called hence in the prime of life. 

May the remembrance of such animate the hearts of those who re- 
main, that they slacken not in the work to which they stand pledged : 
and may God in His mercy increase the number of those who labour in 
His churchy and grant them a like spirit of patience, humility, and per- 



EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

Mt dear Sir, — I regret to say, that in my brief tour in Holland, I 
have not been able to collect sufficient materials to enable me to draw 
out a formal report upon the subject of Dutch Education. 

I venture, however, to send you, in the shape of a letter, such obser- 
vations as I hove been enabled to make ; and shall feel tfmply repaid if 
they prove of any the slightest use. 

1. Genvbal Obsexvatioks. — ^The theory of education in Holland 
aeema to be, that it is the duty of a state to provide instruction for 
its youth ; but that all necessary instruction may be imparted, and the 
mponsibilities of the state fulfilled, without at all entering upon dog- 
matic theology. 

2. This was to be expected from a government which does not con- 
sider it a duty to recognize the teaching of the Christian religion as au- 
thoritatively identified with the unity of the Church of Christ ; the 
Dutch system being, to regard all Christian denominations as equally 
deserving of support, and to grants funds for the maintenance of a mi- 
nister of that denomination which is professed by the majority of the 
parish. 

d. The system seems to me to expose its own imperfections, and the 
great extension of the Romish faith in HoUand (it being asserted, that 
widiin the last few years, there have been more Romish churches built, 
than in the previous century and a half !) is no marvel, independently of 
the question of truth or error, when the systematized force of Rome is 
placed, as in this country, in juxta-position with the isolated weak- 
nesses of the " disjecta membra" of ultra-Protestantism. And this 
natural effect of the indifference of the Dutch government to the unity 
of the faith, must necessarily become increasingly evident, as each new 
generation attains maturity. While the state educates her subjects ge- 
nerally in indifferentism, the Romish branch of the church is most care- 
ful to inculcate upon her own children particularly, the doctrine of her 
maternity ; these, consequently, are indoctrinated into a principle lost 
sight of by those ; and when, in more advanced age, that principle is 
fint made known to them, its truthful force commends itself to their 
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minds without their having knowledge enough to resist its erroneous 
application. The yearning after Catholicity, which would seem to be a 
part of Christianity, is thus made to swell the ranks of Romanism, and 
subserve the cause of error. 

4. Another tendency in the religious and educational system adopted 
in Holland, of a more dangerous character with reference to individual 
salvation, though less muiifestly injurious to the cause of religious 
liberty, is the fatal inclination engendered towards the errcNrs of Socini- 
anism. The native wilfulness of the human heart enjoys the indul- 
gence of its own speculation, and is not trained to look up to a standard 
of Catholic truth. The holy mysteries oontuned in the creeds of the 
church, are lost sight of or explained away at individual option. And 
not only thus : I am informed that an important change has taken place 
in the wording of the subscription made by candidates for the ministry 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. Whereas formerly they were used to 
subscribe the Confession drawn up at the Synod of Dordrecht, " because 
it was in conformity" with Holy Scripture, they are now only required to 
sign it " in so far as** it is in accordance, &c. : thus making each indi- 
vidual his own standard of orthodoxy ! Tlie Bible is thus recognised as 
the Word of God in theory, but the truths of the Bible are not received 
in an organised form, as articles of faith and rules of practice ! 

This painful result is much lamented by many well-wishers to the 
cause of Protestant truth in Holland. It is not that the great doctrines 
of salvation by Christ, or of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit are de- 
nied, or even unconfessed ; for testimonies to these, and other important 
doctrinal truths, may be found in the works published by the Society of 
General Utility, several of which I forward for your acceptance, and 
will provide you with translations of extracts from them, should you 
require it ; but that they are not so embodied in systematic form, as to 
identify the faith of each individual Protestant subject with the truth, 
as held in what are commonly designated as Orthodox Protestant Com- 
munions. 

5. I may here state, that I have been disappointed in many of the 
opportunities I had reasonably expected to enjoy of visiting schools in 
different parts of Holland. Being provided, through the kindness of 
Sir Alexander Ferrier, K.G.H., British Consul at Rotterdam, with in- 
troductions to members of the Departmental Committees of Education 
at Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, and Amsterdam, I considered that 
with the aid of these gentlemen, I should not only see all that they had 
to show me, but, further, procure introductions from them to the pro- 
vinces of Utrecht and Guelderland, which I was about to visit. Most 
of my letters, however, proved useless, owing to the parties to whom 
they were addressed being absent at the time of my arrival. I have, 
notwithstanding, to acknowledge the information most courteously sup- 
plied by the Rev. Mr. Delprat of Rotterdam, and other gentlemen with 
whom I have had communications. 

6. HisTOBiCAL Outline of Govbrnmbnt Education. — The adop- 
tion of the present system of national eduction in Holland is of compa- 
ratively recent growth. In former times, all instruction was of a reli- 
gious character, and entrusted entirely to ecclesiastics ; but in a.d. 
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1761, the Society of Sciences at Haarlem, and in 1779 that at Flushing, 
laid the foundation of a new method of teaching, by offering premiums 
for treatises on the subject. The Society of General Utility, estab- 
lished in North Holland in 1784, is also reputed to have matenally fur- 
thered the work of education in the country. 

In 1796, the year after the Revolution, the government took active 
steps in general education, by appointing a committee from the Na- 
tional Assembly for the purpose of forming a plan of national instruc- 
tion. In 1799, an Agent for National Education (Professor Vanden), 
was nominated ; and in 1801, the first general law on schools appeared. 
This was modified in 1803, and replaced by the law of 3rd April 1806, 
which last was ratified by King Louis Napoleon, and maintained after 
the incorporation of HoUaud, in July 1810. On the 20th of March 
1814, this law of April 1806 was confirmed by decree of Prince William 
of Orange ; and, subsequently, the Commissary-general of Home 
Affairs convoked a meeting of deputies from the different committees of 
instruction. From their deliberations arose that complete organization 
of elementary instruction which is embodied in the royal decree of 4th 
March 1835. 

7. Under this decree commissioners are appointed for each district, 
under the title of School Supervisors, who together form the Commis- 
sion of Instruction for the province wherein ^eir districts are situated. 
South Holland, containing a population of half a million, is divided into 
eleven districts, the supervisors of which meet at the Hague three times 
annually. The members of this commission severally inspect their res- 
pective districts, and collectively examine and classify all candidates for 
the ofiice of schoolmaster. 

Four classes of schoolmasters are recognised, but the first is rarely 
aspired to. One admitted to the second class is competent to be mas- 
ter of the principal of the lower schools ; but every one must have 
served two years at least as a teacher before he can be admitted to be a 
master. 

The government gives some aid, but, comparatively speaking, of 
small amount, to each of the provinces. The greater portion of this 
goes to the maintenance of schools in villages ; those in towns being 
mainly supported by contributions from the towns themselves, for 
whose benefit they are established. 

I have access to a document drawn up for our government in a.d. 
1835, whence some of the foregoing particulars are drawn, which 
gives a full account of all the schools conducted in Rotterdam ; from 
this it appears, that nearly 8,500 children, viz., about one-ninth of the 
population, enjoy the benefits of regular school instruction. 

8. Pabticulab Imfobmation. — The system of education of the 
poorer classes adopted in Holland, may perhaps be fairly illustrated by 
the record of a visit paid to the largest of the city schools in Amster- 
dam. 

In this school there are 950 children of both sexes educated, but all 
under male teachers ; they are of the lowest class, and require a kind of 
certificate of poverty before being admitted to the privilege of a gratui- 
tous education herein. The school is under the superintendence of the 
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Local Committee of Education appointed by government, but imme- 
diately directed by a head-master and twenty ushers ; each of the latter 
having charge of his own class, the head-master superintending ttte 
whole without taking any class to himself. 

The education given consists of reading, writing, ciphering, mnsic 
(on certain days), chronological history, national history, and Bible 
history by a government catechizer (specially appointed apart from the 
ordinary masters), on two days in each week, to the first class. No 
corporal punishment is permitted, yet the discipline seems admirably 
kept up. I was there on their assembling, which they did (950 in 
number!) without n(nse, though almost all came in wooden shoes, 
which were quietly deposited by the side of their respectiye desks in 
orderly rows. In case of negligence they are not allowed to go home 
between schools (t.e. at dinner time), and if they are uncleanly tliey are 
made to stand aside and learn and say their lessons apart from the claaa 
to which they belong (standing all the time). During the opening 
prayer they remain sitting, but all shut their eyes ; and during all the 
reading lessons, while each in turn stands on a triple step so as to be a 
little above the teacher (mouth to ear, and repeating low), the others 
remain at their desks, each with his lesson-book before him, and his 
hands clasped : this was new to me, and seemed an admirable though 
simple expedient for keeping l^em orderly. 

9. The school is arranged in classes seated at parallel desks holdings 
nine each, and four to six deep— ^thirty-six to fifty-four in each class ; 
the teacher of each facing his own class, and having by him, in front of 
the pupils, one, two, or three large black-boards, about four feet by two 
and a half or three feet, some smaller, on which were chalked, writing, 
ciphering, musical, or chronological lessons, from which the clsssea 
might copy without noise. The ivriting that I saw was creditable, 
superior in penmanship to that in our average National schools, and 
infinitely superior in neatness and cleanliness. The first class of boys 
was examined before me in fractions, &c., and they acquitted them- 
selves very creditably: the teacher marked a sum in chalk on the black- 
board ; one of the boys was then called up to work it ; if he made an 
error, all the boys in the class who detected and could correct it, held 
up a hand each. This seemed at once to keep up attention, to excite 
emulation, to detect ignorance, to evidence the amount of knowledge in 
each, and to ensure silence. No one spoke but the teacher and the boy 
who called out each portion of the sum as he worked it. 

10. This school is the largest of twelve Free Poor Schools in Amster- 
dam, containing in all about 5,000 children. There are three sources 
of support for these schools, viz. — 

1 . Subsidies from the town. 

2. Voluntary contributions, under the sanction of the government. 

3. (Gratuities from the government. 

11. TusscHEN ScBOLBN. — lu Amsterdam there are also schools of a 
description with which, as far as I know, we are unacquainted in Eng- 
land, though their place is in some instances partially supplied by adult 
instruction given of an evening. These are called " Tusschen Soholen/' 
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t. e. " Between Schools ;" and their object is to educate, after hours of 
labour, yomig people, between fourteen and a few years older, who may 
not have had the advantage of an early edacation. There are five of 
these schoob in the dty, accommodating on an average 300 each : they 
are partly wxpparted by small payments made by the pupils, and partly 
by sabsidtes voted by the town. 

12. The Tosschtn Scholen at Rotterdam seem, however, to be dif- 
ferent from these, and to bear more similarity to our " middle schools," 
at least, one that I visited with Mr. Ddprat conveyed to me that idea* 
though, apparently, the children were of scarcely so rei^)ectable a class 
aa thoee for whom our middle schools are intended. In this there were 
500 children, of both sexes, educated together, divided in four chambers, 
and under the instruction of twelve teachers. The arrangements were 
made generally on the same principles as those of the school alluded to, 
as inspected at Amsterdam ; the education, however, was of a some- 
what superior grade. 

13. IirPANT ScHooiiS. — Infieuit instruction has been introduced in 
Holland very recently. An infant school that I visited at Rotterdam 
seemed equally well conducted with the others. This was exclusively 
under female management. Here, also, they enjoyed that advantage in 
which we are so deficient in England, viz., a proper -supply of teachers. 
There were three or four ushers, besides the mistress, to 200 children. 
All of these ushers were grown young women, and apparently well 
acquainted with their duties, in which, I was informed, they received 
regular instruction from a training master, twice or thrice weekly, after 
regular school hours. 

I noticed some points of detail, which I annex in a note,* as they 
may possibly suggest new ideas in the conduct of our infemt schools at 
home. The infants were not placed in galleries, as with us, but the 
200 children were divided into three sets, each division containing ten 
forms, with about seven infants in each row. These were not educated 
entirely on the eleemosynary system, but only partially assisted by the 
town ; the parents of each diild paying about three stivers (3cf.) weekly 
for its education. 

14. FaisoN Schools. — ^The Prison School of Rotterdam deserves 
particular notice. The object of this institution is to educate the 



* a The numerals from ] to 10 were all illustrated in large mathematical figures, 
on separate eard-boards, in the following manner :— 

■• 'I 'J 'III 

b Letten were taught by wooden cubes with a letter on each fMe. 

c Metuwermnt was taught by wooden measures of diflTerent lengths. 

d Colour and Shape, by painted pasteboards cut into squares, oblongs, rhomboids, 
ac., &c. 

e Natural productions were taught by illustrative cases of small pasteboard boxes 
each containing articles — 

1. Of National... ) --n-,*u p ^ 5 P«w, beans, wheat, Ac. 

2. Of Foreign .. } growin. e.g. J Coffge, tea, sugar, &c. 
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juvenile criminals, not of the town merely, but of the whole country. 
The govenunent sanctions the plan, but the funds are provided by a 
philanthropic society. Youthful delinquents, who are not condemned 
to more than three months' imprisonment, are not however sent from a 
distance to this prison ; but all under the age of eighteen years who are 
confined for a longer period, undergo here a compulsory course of 
education. The number has never exceeded 150, and there were about 
100 present when I inspected the school. The order was perfect. One 
master and three teachers directed the whole, and were assisted by 
about four or six monitors (the number not arbitrary), selected from 
the lads themselves, to whom, however, no power of instruction was 
delegated, but who were enjoined to hear repetitions only, and give 
assistance of a mechanical, rather than of a moral nature. Religious 
instruction was imparted to a certain extent through the books in use 
(which were solely of a serious character), and on Sundays the Protes- 
tant lads were instructed by a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
in the afternoon, and the Roman Catholics, by one of the priests of 
their communion, in the morning. Their dress was an uniform, con- 
sisting of canvas jacket and trousers, leathern caps, and wooden shoes. 
They were instructed in reading and writing, ^e elements of arith* 
metic, geography, and national history ; and also in industrial occupa- 
tions, viz., carpentering, tailoring, and shoemaking. Five hours daily 
are devoted to instruction. Corporal punishment is not allowed here 
any more than in the schools of national education. All correction is 
of a moral nature. If a boy be negligent or disobedient, he is placed 
with his face to the wall, to stand in silence ; if that fail to bring him to 
habits of order, he is deprived of his meals, and starved into compliance. 
There are, however, characteristics of their respective grades of moral 
delinquency marked upon their dress : — bad is marked by a black rim 
round the canvas jacket collar ; uHprse, by a black border ; and worst, by 
the whole collar being black, 

15. Concluding Rbuabks. — With reference to the particular point 
of the Dutch arrangement of the classes, and its supposed interference 
with the order of the school, I am bound to say, that it is conducted 
without any confusion, in such of the schools as I have inspected in 
this country. The modulation of the voice, and the regular^ of the 
discipline, amply counterpoising in practice any imagined theoretical 
disadvantages. 

16. The great superiority of the ordinary Dutch schools over our 
ordinary parochial schools, does not however seem to me to arise from 
any absolute advantage in their system, but in the superior facility they 
enjoy in procuring and supporting sufficient masters. The evils of the 
monitorial system whereby children, frequently imperfectly taught, are 
expected to convey information that they have themselves scarcely 
acquired, and placed in stations of authority before they have learned 
the principles, and sometimes barely acquired the habit of obedi- 
ence, and thus thrust into responsibilities, the moral character of which 
they cannot fully comprehend. All these evils are avoided, and care- 
ful personal instruction to every child is secured, under actual teaching 
of competent masters, and the vigilant superintendence of a licensed 
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pnncipal, who is himself subject to inspection from the officers ap- 
pointed by goyemment. 

17. The great defect in the Dutch system, not so much of instruc- 
tion as of education, properly so called, is found in that absence of 
definite religious principles, to which reference was made in the early 
part of this letter. This has been so deeply felt by thoughtful men of 
this country, as to have been made a subject of debate in the sjmod at 
the Hague ; but no satisfactory proposals for an alteration have as yet 
been agreed upon, nor indeed does it appear likely that there can be, so 
long as they arise out of a war of parties in the state, and not ftrom a 
desire to fulfil her personal responsibilities on the part of the state 
herself. Yours most faithfully, 

Hbnrt Mackbnzib. 



HINTS ON ENTERING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Sib, — ^The many erroneous Opinions which we hear expressed about 
university expenses and preparations for a college career, induce me to 
request your permission to address a few remarks to you on these subjects, 
hoping to be able, in some degree, to remove misapprehensions, and to 
give some useful information with reference to Cambridge, and to those 
students, or persons desirous of becoming students whose means are 
limited, and whose future prospects mainly depend upon their own 
efforts. 

All who have ever thought upon the subject, either for them- 
selves or others, or who have ever looked into any book giving an 
account of the University as a distinguished place of education, have a 
vague notion at least, that there are many prizes, many exhibitions, 
many scholarships, and many fellowships, to incite to diligence, to 
reward industry, and to foster talent. But they do not well know how 
to set about attaining these things for themselves, or securing them to 
others; and as my remarks chiefly refer to hopes and views, previous to 
actually* commencing a college career, indulged in by parents for their 
sons, or by those sons themselves with straitened resources, they are 
often the very last persons who can readily gain correct information on 
these points. I would certainly urge all such, carefully to consult the 
Cambridge Calendar, to note the benefactions belonging to each college, 
and the appropriations to each county, school, or kin; but I would still 
assert that much, very much, depends upon the parties themselves. 
The college authorities, I think I may venture to affirm, are discourag- 
ing the admission of Sizars, and desirous of limiting the expenses of 
Pensioners; else why do we find a considerable number at St. John's 
alone, while at Trinity are only about 30 ; at Queen's, not that number, 
and at Corpus, barely 10 ; while Christ's, Clare, Catharine, Peterhouse, 
and Pembroke, have only each 3 or 4 ; and it is certain that more than 
one other college has expressed a wish not to be applied to for the 
admission of any below pensioners. We will however first (with your 
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permission) say a few words about Sizars, and then contemplate a 
young man proceeding to College as a Pensioner. The infonnation 
generally to be got about Sizarships is, that they are held by men of 
mferior fortune, and have sometimes free rooms and commons, i. e., 
their apartments in College cost them, not actuaUy nothkig, but a very 
inconsiderable sum ; and Sieir commons, t. «., their dinners and suppers, 
and some other particulars of food, are actually free, being the remains 
of the dinner provided for the Fellows, or are changed at a very low 
amount. At Trinity and St. John's are Foundation Sizars who enjoy 
various and very beneficial advantages. A Sizar of Trinity some years 
ago told me, that his Sizarship was as good as £80 a year to him, and 
that so far from having to pay his College bills, he had a balance in his 
favour ; and I have known those at St. John's, who have made the last 
observation more than once. Then again, observe the very low charges 
which are made for admission, matriculation, tuition, and B.A. degree. 
See Camb. Calendar, pp. 36 and 37. And if the College bills to a Sizar, 
including rooms in College at, say, £12 or £15 a year, or lodgings at 
£18 a year, amount annually to £40 or £50, I do not think a parent 
would have cause to complain of its unreasonableness. Whence then 
the very great expense we hear so much complained of? It is the 
charge for a private tutor, at least £10 a term ; the grocer's bill or the 
wine merchant's, the confectioner's or the tailor's, the stable keeper's 
or the bookseller's, which swell the fearful inroad on a father's purse, 
or make the widow tremble at her son's extravagance. I would say 
then, and this applies to all students of inferior fortune, whether Sizar 
or Pensioner, never have a bill at any one of these places, save perhaps 
the grocer's, which cannot well be ^together avoided ; but that can be 
kept down to a very trifling amount, and bring all your other necessa- 
ries from home. A wine merchant and a stable keeper can be wholly 
avoided ; and lay down a rule never to buy at Cambridge what you can 
bring from home, or what you can by any means do without. 

But this is rather a digression. A Sizar then obtains admission at a 
small college, say Catharine Hall, (for we will first refer to a smaU, and 
then to a large society,) here we refer again to the Calendar, and 
would request the parent, calculating his son's expenditure, to observe 
how much it may be lowered by the stipends attached to those appoint- 
ments, one of which his son has been so fortunate as to gain ; and if he 
look to other small colleges, he wiU find that several permit their Sizars 
to enjoy various benefactions, which tend greatly to reduce the burden 
entailed upon their families ; or he passes his preliminary examination 
at 'St. John's (for this is now necessary, having been established in 
1828, in lieu of the old system of nomination only by Fellows), and 
becomes a diligent attendant on the lectures of that distinguished 
college; here he finds not a few, but many of his own order, and 
amongst them some who give the fairest promise of future excellence, 
both as men and scholars. He will here too find his expenses moderate, 
the encouragements to industry and good conduct many ; and if he 
carefully observe the college rules, (here especially enforced,) and dili- 
gently follow the course of reading pointed out to him, his career will 
be both pleasant and economical. 
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A Sicar ia plaeed out of the way of many temptationa, he is aatoci- 
ated chiefly wHh men oi hia own rank, who like him have Hmited means 
and comparatively few indulgences ; at the same time he has their ex* 
ample to lead him to economize his resources, and to ascertain the least 
ezpensiro modes of living at Cambridge. The distinction of dress and 
the servile offices, have now nothing to shock his feelings or snbject him 
to homiliation: tiie farmer in the present day is almost wholly abolished, 
and the latter has long ceased to exist. His dinner may not perhaps be 
quite equal to a Pensioner's, but it is both good and sufficient. 

College tutors, though they may perhaps prefer the admission of 
members in a higher grade, yet invariably assist deserving Sizars with 
exhibitions and other benefactions at their disposal, and are men of too 
much right and gentlemanly feeling, to look down on them as an in- 
fericv order of students, many of them having themselves been Sizars in 
their youth, and all knowing that- some of the most distinguished men 
in the University, both past and present, have risen from that respect* 
able and generally diligent and pains-taking class. 

We will now suppose a youth going up to college as a Pensioner ; in 
this case his preliminary, as well as his annual college expenses, are 
greater ; we will suppose, however, also, that his means are still confined, 
and I have already said, that I think the college authorities would not 
only rather discourage Sizars, but would seek to limit the expenses of 
Pensioners. To the latter the scholarships are for the most part open, 
and they are very numerous, though perhaps not generally very lucra- 
tive : let then the fteshman Pensioner bend his first energies to the 
acquisition of a scholarship, whether hii task be lighter, because he 
looks to one appropriated to some county, school, or kin, or more 
arduous because the competition is general; in either case he must 
exercise great diligence, for I would caution him against one error here, 
which is that of neglecting or underrating college lectures, while pre- 
paring for his scholarship examination. It is a very unwise thing in a 
man who has economy in view, to hazard the good opinion of his col- 
lege tutors, by undeirating their lectures ; and I think I may safely affirm, 
that no man will ever regret the daily hour spent in the lecture voom, 
though his views may be from the fint elevated to a high place in the 
triposes, or degree examinations. I think a negligent or indifferent 
attendant in his lecture room will never succeed in gaining the good 
win of a college tutor, nor in consequence the good things not unfre- 
quently in his disposal ; and this is not only natural, but right, for if 
college lectures are worth any thing, (and who will venture to deny it ?) 
if they are but the authorized daily exercises of her younger members, 
it is right that those pupils should not only be regularly present at them, 
but also pay all due attention there. 

The Pensioner has one great temptation to contend with, which I 
' think the Sizar in some measure escapes ; I mean the temptation of 
making acquaintances and engaging in pursuits, which may draw very 
largely upon his purse and his time. He meets at dinner, or as it is 
technically termed, at hall, men whose allowances or incomes are often 
lai^, and whose habits and expenses are still more extravagant. Pride 
often whispen him. Do as your equals do, as those do who hold the 
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same college rank, dine at the same table, incur the same charges, and 
receive the same petty respect from their inferiors. A parent or guar- 
dian should well consider two things before he decides on sending his 
son or ward to a particular college ; the peculiar bias, if any, which 
may chance to be in the youth's mind to classics or mathematioB, and 
to which should be adapted the selection of the college at which eitiier 
more or less encouragement is given to that peculiar study, either by 
those who conduct the tuition, or by the benefactors connected with 
that college, and then the character generally given of the students at 
this or that college, for being men of expensive habits or the reverse. 
To illustrate this, I think a mathematician would perhaps do better at 
St. John's, a classic at Trinity, a quiet yquth would prefer Catharine 
Hall to Jesus, a man of smaU fortune would rather send his son to 
Corpus than to Emmanuel, and a law student would be more suitably 
entered at Trinity Hall than at Christ's. I merely name these things as 
hints to his friends not to overlook, merely from some private recom- 
mendation or fancy, the peculiarities which certain colleges have in their 
foundation, or from adventitious circumstances, especially on the two 
points of mental bias and habits of life. I would guard them against 
one or two very common errors ; for instance, taking the opinion of per- 
sons very littie acquainted with colleges, save on hearsay, and who may 
have some acquaintance, a tutor of A., or whose son is a student at B. ; 
it is astonishing the mistakes arising hence, without any fault on the 
part of the first, or any intentional misrepresentation of the second; 
neither let a father himself, an old member of (say Cains,) 30 years 
ago, suppose that if he act only on his own knowledge or prejudices 
about his college acquired then, he is quite competent to judge of the 
propriety of sending his son there in 1843. A gentieman who gradu- 
ated at Cambridge many years ago, conceived so strong a feeling 
against some things there which > offended his prejudices, that he sent 
both his sons to Oxford, though that on which he had made his deci- 
sion for them had actually passed away, and they imbibed opinions in 
reality more objectionable, than those from which he would have 
guarded them. Another fondly imagined that his son would tread in 
his own steps at the college of which he had been a fellow, when the 
son turned out very unfit for its present character at any rate, and 
reaped rather discredit than benefit. A third mistake which parents are 
liable to make is, that having personal friends among the college autho- 
rities, they send their sons thither, and when they find that Uie tutor, 
or dean, or lecturer, cannot by possibility have constant oversight of the 
youth in question, and cannot advance his interests, save as they happen 
to be in conformity with college rules, in other words, cannot shower 
exhibitions upon ignoramuses, nor break through wholesome laws of 
discipline in favour of idlers, they are hurt and disappointed, when the evil 
really lies in themselves and their sons, especially the latter. We would 
not for a moment undervalue the very great benefit to a youth, in having 
a personal friend in an eminent, and judicious, and kind hearted ofiicer 
of a college ; not to heap benefactions upon him, which such ofiicer can^ 
not do, nor to screen him from the e£fects of a discipline which he ought 
not to do, but one who will give him good advice, hints for study, valu- 
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able iatrodactions, checks on his expenses, and ahove all, the inestima- 
ble benefit of that watchful eye of a superior, which shalib make the 
yomig man dread to lose his countenance, and strive to gain his appro* 
bation. But this, remember, may be done by one who is neither an 
officer nor a member of his own college, though perhaps if all things 
unite in making it desirable for a youth to go to Trinity, it may be an 
additional recommendation that he has a judicious friend, a fellow of 
Trinity. 

I must now say a few words to a freshman himself, about choice of 
his companions, for a senior both in age and college rank, cannot well 
be a companion. And here I am led to observe that a senior in age, if 
of his own standing, or an under graduate generally, should be sought 
by him, provided he be in all other respects a suitable person, but by no 
means a superior in rank in the language of society generally; an 
honourable or a baronet, or even an heir to a large estate, is a very 
unfortunate acquaintance for a youth of slender means; it is impossible, 
generally speaking, for such an one, however virtuous and well disposed, 
to be the companion of the fellow student I am instancing, without 
being drawn into expenses and scenes which cannot but be injurious to 
him. Beware then, ambitious freshman, of becoming a tuft hunter, a 
satellite of your superiors. It is usual when a young man comes up to 
college, for the tutor to ask him and others to break£ast or wine, that is, 
take dessert with him ; and to invite some of one or two years standing 
to meet the novices, and who are afterwards in some measure expected 
to initiate them into college life. I do not think that freshmen are wise, 
immediately to commence a warm acquaintanceship with these parties, 
which some have done to their own great injury ; the tutors do not, 
generally speaking, intend anything of the kind by this introduction, 
but merely that as it is quite out of their power, as well as infra dig, in 
them to descend to minutiae with their pupils, they bring together some 
of older standing, to relieve them of this troublesome but necessary 
office. It would be weU if every freshman could be provided with an 
introduction to a respectable senior student, who would undertake the 
task of initiation with him, but as this cannot always be the case, I 
would advise the novice to be in general content with learning from his 
senior, just what is absolutely necessary for the present as to college 
rules, habits, customs, &c., and not to improve the acquaintance, till he 
can somewhat judge of the suitableness of the party in question ; a 
yoong man cannot be too careful on the head of college acquaintances, 
they may be the comfort or the bane of all his future life. Parents 
should not be too eager in advising their sons to make what are called 
good connections for the advancement of their future fortunes ; a man 
may become chaplain to a peer, from having known him at college, but 
he may also become a victim at a gambling house, or the companion of 
the dinolnte and profane. In general, those of his own rank in college, 
statioii in life, and equality in fortune, are those out of whom he should 
select his companions. Talents may be dazzling also as well as rank 
and wealth, but unhai^y ^^ ^ ^^ always those who are most dis- 
tinguished for talents, who are at the same time the most eminent for 
virtue. The freshman then should not seek the acquaintance of him 
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who is talked of as the first man of his year, or the best claBUC, or the 
future senior wrangler, on that ground alone, but rather observe whose 
demeanour, habits, and reputation, bear most the impress of steady prin- 
ciples, and upright and moral training ; by no means forgetting right 

views in religion. 

W. W. 

(TV) be continved,) 



ON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Mt Dear Sir, — In every plan which can be formed for improving the 
education of the people of this country, the whole seems to me to turn 
on the means of raising up an adequate race of teachers, and being able 
to provide incomes for them when raised up. 

But at present the only question of importance is, the formation of 
such a body of instructors as shall be fit for the work. It is true, that 
fit masters and mistresses are very poorly paid ; but I fear that the mass 
of those who conduct our schools, are remunerated beyond their deserts. 
Therefore at present our object is to create a race of teachers who shall 
properly carry on the work of education. This is the great educational 

desideratum. 

The means by which this want may be supplied, are two. By train- 
ing young teachers, and by improving those who are already engaged in 
the work. Now there are two branches of knowledge in which it seems 
necessary that every teacher should be well instructed, and to one of 
which very little attention appears to me to be paid. 

A teacher should know the subject on which he ^ves instruction, bnt 
it is equally important that he should know how to impart the know- 
ledge which he possesses; and I cannot help hoping that some hints on 
this subject may be beneficial to both training schools and to existing 
teachers, and caU forth from experienced masters, observations which 
may assist in diffusing this part of the art of teaching, which seems, I 
confess, to be unduly neglected. 

The first subject which I shall mention is 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

In which most schools, particularly training schools, appear to me to be 
singularly deficient. Under this head I comprehend large slates, black 
boards, globes, sections of the spheres, maps, scales of mountains and 
rivers, chronological tables, fractographs, abacus, historical prints, &c. 
&c. All these are, as it were tools, by which information is imparted, 
and with every instrument of this sort, the teacher under training should 
be rendered as familiar as possible. He should learn how to use the 

The only argument which I have ever heard against their introduc- 
tion consists in the expense, which, however sound with regard to village 
schools, is absurd when applied to a training establishment. Most of 
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them may now be obtained at the Christian Knowledge dep6t at a very 
small charge, and any intelligent master who has once seen their 
advantage, will soon devise substitutes for most of them for a mere 
trifle. And in a training school, economy in such a department, would 
resemble the wisdom of a goyemment which furnished its troops with 
deficient and ill made arms, for the sake of saving money: Of the use 
of lai^e slates and black boards, I need say little, except that every 
monitor ought to be provided with one, and exhibit aU he wishes to 
explain, by writing it in chalk before the class. There is no lesson in 
which a wise teacher will not employ this instrument, and an unframed 
slate, which will cost Sd,, will answer his purpose. Sections of spheres 
are easfly made by cutting out half a dozen circles of the same size in 
paper, doubling them through the centre, and sticking them together. 
so as to exhibit parallels of longitude, &c. Maps may now be obtained 
at a very small charge, and the best chronological table for a school, 
with which I am acquainted, may be bought for 2d., and if stuck on a 
piece of deal board and hung up in the school, will give even the 
youngest children some idea of dates. And for want of these subsidia- 
ries, children who can read and write tolerably well, do not feel sure 
that Abraham did not live in Europe, or whether he preceded our 
Saviour by hundreds or thousands of years. 

With a view of persuading managers of schools to procure these 
necessary instruments of teaching, and of showing teachers how they 
may use them, I shall venture to be tedious to those who have made any 
progress in- the art of teaching, and address what I have to say, to such 
as will not be offended at being esteemed ignorant, in the hope that we 
may together learn something* 

At the same time, since I am not disposed to quarrel with, or to reject 
those who know more than I yet offer to the public, I will ask them to 
communicate to the Editor any experience in teaching which they may 
possess ; and while they excuse my garrulity and other faults, to show 
that I am wrong, by giving directions which shall prove more useful to 
those who are engag^ in the most important of all works, the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. — I remain, &c. 

May 11, 1843. Amicus. 

No. I. — On the Use of a Chronological Table, 

The sheet, price 2d., consists of two tables, which should be kept 
distinct from each other, as they are arranged on different scales. The 
first contains the history of the world, the second the history of the 
Jews. 

We will suppose then, that the table containing the history of the 
worid, has been pasted on a piece of deal board, and is standing in the 
centre of a class on the chair. That the monitor has his monitorial 
slate and piece of chalk ; that each of the children are provided with 
their slate and slate-pencil. 

I ask. How many years ago is it since the world was created ? The 
only datum which I shall give is, that it was created four thousand and 
four years before the birth of our Saviour. 

b2 
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According to the intelligence of the children, a small or large number 
of them, will answer this simple question. When those who have cor- 
rectly answered, have been placed at the top of the class, I begin by 
asking the highest child who has not answered, and if he cannot 
answer, going round to those who have done the sum — ^What do you do 
first ? Why do you put down 4,004 ? Again, How many years is it since 
our Saviour ? Why do you add these two together ? What is the sum of 
these numbers ? 

While this was going on, the monitor would perform the work on the 
monitorial slate, with chalk, so that all might see it. 

4,004 
1,843 



5,847 



2 Qtiett. Abraham was bom two thousand and eight years after the 
Creation, how many years before Christ was that ? 

3 Queirt. How many years ago was the birth of Abraham ? 

4 Quest. The Exodus took place fourteen hundred and ninety one 
years before Christ, what year of the world was this ^ 

5 Quest. How many years ago did the Exodus take place ? 

6 Quest. The call of Abraham took place two thousand and eighty 
three years after the creation; the dedication of the second temple 
took place five hundred and nineteen years before Christ : how many 
years was the call of Abraham before the dedication of the second 
temple ? 

It is obvious that questions of this sort may be multiplied to any 
extent, and the children, while they are learning to do sums in addition 
and subtraction, will acquire all the knowledge of dates, which is 
required for understanding the history of the Bible. But unless the 
chronological table and the large slate be provided, and the use of them 
enforced, the same time in instruction may be employed without any 
corresponding benefit. We are not to suppose that these mechaniccd 
contrivances are to supersede inteUigent teaching, but such contrivances 
will greatly assist even the most intelligent, and will enable those who 
can only impart their knowledge mechanically, to do iso to the gpreatest 
advantage. 

It may be remarked of these tables, that the plan on which they are 
drawn up is to fix the great dates by some known event, which the 
memory will easily retain, in order that the pupil may be able to employ 
it as a fixed point, by which he may prevent any great inaccuracy with 
regard to relative dates. Thus if he remembers that the birth of Abra- 
ham was about two thousand years before Christ, and the Exodus about 
fifteen hundred, he cannot place the famine in Egypt very far from the 
truth. 

In reading history, the date of every event should be pointed out, its 
place on the table should be shown, in the same way as the locality of 
every place should be pointed out on the map. The object is, not to 
make the scholars skilful in chronology and geography, but through 
these arts to enable them to comprehend the history of the Bible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS HINTS TO SCHOOL MANAGERS ; 

SELECTED FROM THE REV. H. HOPWOOD'S REPORT 
TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

ScHOLABS to be classed according to their attainments in English; that is, 
by their ability to understand, according to the measure of a child, the princi> 
pal reading book appropriated to their class. 

Where Uie methcMl of mutual instruction is employed, the monitors to re* 
ceire gpecial training and instruction. 

In most, if not aul cases, where no fee is demanded, the parents value the 
education of their children at what it costs them. See Reports, National So- 
ciety, 1839-1831. Uniform payments are also generally desirable. Extra 
charges for writing and arithmetic are very objectionable. Also it is better to 
provide the scholars with all reauisite school materials, as copy books, slates, 
pens, slate pencils, &c., out of tne school funds, (raising, if necessary, the re- 
gular school fee,) than to leave Uiem to be provided by me master to his own 
profit. 

Every lower class, as well as upper, to be systematically instructed and ex- 
amined by the master (mistress) in person ; the more advanced scholars being 
employed only as preparatory monitors. In schools so organized, the cha- 
racteristic principle of the ^ monitorial system," or method of mutual instruc- 
tion, is abandoned ; but the mechanical arrangements are in a great measure 
retained. Upon this system, or method of organization, the master resumes 
bis proper place, and teaches the several classes in succession. Hence this 
method of organization may be called the Successive System. The master will 
often find it convenient to tnrow two or more of the monitors' classes into one, 
when be wishes to give them oral instruction. 

The exclusion of English grammar from the course of instruction in our 
En^ish schools is one of their great defects, and one principal cause of their 
inefficiency. See Report, ^^ S. 1841. 

To have time tables. These to be hung up in school-room. Length of each 
lesson in lower classes to range from 20 to 30 minutes ; from 30 minutes to 40 
in upper classes. Desks to be always occupied. 

Registers of admission and attendance to be regularly kept Forms may be 
procured from S. P. C. K. 

To have ** teachers' marked book.*' See BeUs Manuals of the Madras 
System. (Bivingtons.) 

To keep register of daily work of each class. See Catalogue S. P. C. K. 

Instead of a single cupboard for books, &c., to have box seats for Monitors. 
These are of two unds : boxes which are also used as seats ; and seats which 
are also boxes. The latter are the best They consist generally of a very 
short form, having a deep narrow box between the legs and under the seat, 
which turns on hinges and serves as a lid. 

The general want of definiteness in the registers made it difficult to ascertain 
the average daily attendance, and to judge whether that attendance was regular 
and punctual. lii some instances, the Master or Mistress reported the atten- 
dance to be *' regular," when all that they really meant was, that the msyority of 
those scholars who were absent, had some reason for their absence, which was 
accepted by the Master or Mistress as valid. In the m^gority of cases, I found 
the attendance to be very irregular ; in several it was tolerably steady ; and in 
some, it was remarkably uniform. 

Corporal punishment, in moderation, and administered jWicta/Zy, a]f pears to 
be preferable to any others of the primary class. On secondary punishments, 
see Bishop of Sodor and Man's '' Hints on School-keeping." (S. P. C. K.) 
Monitors should never be allowed to strike or shake the children. In large 
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monitorial schools, these little deputy rulers — ^who have sometimes, and not 
always undeservedly, been called '^ tyrants in rags" — are very apt to become 
petulant, conceited, and capricious. Girls especially, and sometimes mis- 
tresses, are hereby rendered harsh and overbearing in manner, tone, and temper. 
Conscious of their inherent weakness, they mistake domineering for govern- 
ment ; and do violence to their natural kindliness, fearful lest its indiUgenoe 
should prove &tal to their power. 

Every scholar to be provided with an unfiramed slate, to hang by a tape or 
string nom his neck. Slate pencils to be fiustened in reeds or tin holders. 

A clock is desirable in all cases. 

On wanning and ventilation, see Minutes of Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. Ventuation is almost always imperfect ; the great defect being that 
there is no free admission for fresh air from below. 

Where the master is tolerably competent to gpive instructions and to conduct 
the business of a school, but is unacquaintd with the technical details of 
school routine, considerable benefit would probably result from the temporary 
assistance of an Organizing Master. See Report, N. S. 1842. 
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ON THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

'* Some of the evils which result from the exclusiye use of the Bible in 
schools, are pointed out in a letter in the Educational Magazine for 1840, (vol. 
I. pp. Ill — 115). Mr. Field too, in his valuable report on the state of Educa- 
tion in the diocese of Salisbury, (p. 136,) says : ' I found an increasing convic- 
tion that it is right and necessary to introduce more books of secular and general 
knowledge into our schools, if only for the purpose of elucidating and applying 
the Holy Scriptures. And I observed, that where such books and subjects had 
actually been introduced, there was no apparent deficiency of instruction, or 
knowledge in religious truths. I also heard doubts sometimes expressed, about 
the expediency and proprietr of using the Bible, or portions of it, for instruct- 
ing children to read ana spell. 

^ This is a matter of no slight importance. I cannot but believe that one of 
the causes which have kept our National Schools hitherto from being as efficient 
as they ought to have been, for the religious, no less than for the intellectual 
education of the people, has been the common practise of using the Bible as the 
one class book for every lesson. Being rightnilly resolved to withstand those 
pseudo philosophers, who maintained that religious knowledge lies beyond the 
reach of a child's mind, we ran into the opposite extreme. We did not duly 
consider that the course of nature, which also is God*s ordinance, is to train and 
unfold our minds in the first instance, by the training and unfolding of our 
senses, and to lead them through the knowledge of outward things to the know- 
ledge of inward, through the things which come home to the understanding 
and heart of the natural man, to those things which can only be apprehended 
by the higher exercises of reason, of imagination, and of &ith. Hence, while 
we sin against the child, if we confine ourselves to the development of its 
lower faculties, we cannot fulfil our duty to it, if neglectingand overleaping the 
lower, we only give heed to the higher." — Charge oy die Venerable J. C. Hart^ 
Archdeacon of Lewes, 1841. Note B. pp. 70, 71. 

** The right course of education is stepwise, not leapwise, with open eyes, not 
blindfold. To remedy these evils, and to render our national education more 
efficient, it were greatly to be desired that a set of books, treating of such sub- 
jects as the chilcken of the poor are familiar with, of such as lie wiuiin the reach 
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of their obsernUioii, and containing stories suited to their comprehension, and 
fitted to awaken their sympathy, should he puhlished hy the society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge. At least i am not aware that any successful 
attempt has yet been made, to supply thb great want ; he who does supply it, 
will be a national benefactor. * * * « 

^ Hence, in order to awaken a reverent feeling in the nupils, it is above all 
things requisite, that reverence should be manifested by tne teacher. For this 
and other reasons, it is important that, as the writer in the Educational Maga- 
zine reoonunends, * when a class is under monitors, the Bible should never be 
used.' 

** Having to quote the Educational Magazine, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my regret, in which many partake in America as well as in England, that 
that excellent journal should have been discontinued ; at a time when there is 
so much well meaning activity astir in the work of education, but when people 
are so at sea, from the want oi first principles to guide them, and when tnere is 
so much plausible empiricism, and so much mechanical knicknackery to puzzle 
those who, after the common fashion of human nature, look mainly to the im- 
mediate effect, it was good for the Church and nation, that there should be 
a journal in which the highest principles were urged with life and power. In 
its minor details, it might certainly have been improved and rendered more 
useful ; but if I may judge from myself, many must be thankful for the instruc- 
tion they have derirU fr^ it ; ani it 4as a ^1 comfort, amid the trivialities 
and flippancies, the ignorance and shallowness, which the first day of the month 
pours forth with ever increasing profusion, to be refreshed even by a few sen- 
tences from one, whose slightest words betoken a master in Chnstian philo- 
sophy. — Ibid, pp. 73, 74. 



SCHOOLS WANTED FOR FARMERS AS WELL AS FOR LABOURERS. 

It has often occurred to the Committee that the thing most to be desired 
after the establishment of the Training schools, was to set on foot, if possible 
in some central position, a middle school for the sons of Farmers and Trades- 
men. There is no one at all acquainted with the sort of education, which for 
instance the sons of Farmers commonly receive, but must feel, how desirable 
— nay how imperative it is — that prompt measures should be taken to supply 
our Agricultural districts with schools---more particularly for the education 
of the children of the Yeomanry— of a character very different from those 
which already exist Unless some step of this natiure is taken, it must happen 
that the labourer will, at no great distance of time, be a better educated person 
than the farmer. His acquaintance with many subjects of elementary instruc- 
tion will be more accurate, and he will, while the other will not, escape the 
pernicious consequence on the mind generally, which must ensue from a host 
of things but half learnt The labourer will moreover be in possession of 
a soun&ess of principle upon religious and church subjects, which, in the 
&nner, instructed where, and as, he is now, we shall loox for in vain. The 
Committee need not say a word upon the mischief and danger of such a state 
of things as this. — Report of the Chichester Diocesan Board, 

Scoff* ye who will ! but let me, gracious Heaven, 

Preserve this boyish heart tUl life's last day ! 
For so that inward light by nature given 

Shall still direct and cheer me on my way. 
And brightening as the shades of age descend 
Shine fordi with heavenly radiance at the end." — Southey. 
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Cla$s Instruction, or Practical Methods of Teaching in Ladies' Schools, 
according to the most improved systems of Modem Education. By 
Rachel Evans. (Simpkin & Go. London : Philip & Evans, Bristol.) 
12mo. pp. 39. 

Wr hear sad complaints on all sides respecting the difficulty of 
finding good schools for young ladies ; schools, that is, in which they 
become, not merely accomplished, but really educated ; in which their 
mind is developed rather than their memory loaded, and the formation of 
character is thought of more importance than the adornment of the ex- 
terior. The want of good instruction, however, is the more frequent 
complaint. It is said — we know not with what truth — that the semi- 
naries are few in which the old rote system is not still in full opera- 
tion ; that it is still the custom to set the pupil long lessons out of a 
dull book — without explanation or interrogation — ^to commit to me- 
mory, and that when the lesson is once said, it is done with ; that oral 
instruction, properly so called, is rare indeed. It appears that the most 
valuable books containing improved methods of tuition, having been 
written by persons who had chiefly the lower orders in view, are almost 
unknown, or seldom read, by the ladies to whom the education of the 
daughters of the middle classes is entrusted. This we can as easily 
understand as we greatly regret it. The little book, however* named at 
the head of this article, is a proof that there are ladies so engaged, who 
have not only read the works of Bell, Wood, &c., but turned them to the 
best account. We are almost afraid of saying as much in its favour as 
we should otherwise be disposed to do, in consequence of a certain vague- 
ness about religion, which we fancy we can detect. We do not by any 
means intend to say, that there is not an evident anxiety to form a re- 
ligious character in the pupil, but what we miss is a precise definite 
creed ; there may be something captious in our objection, but the good- 
ness of the book in every other respect, made us the more jealous of the 
omission. There is so mach good sense, and pains- taking thought, and 
professional whole-heartedness, and systematic study of children about 
it, that to confess the truth, we rather looked for a fault, and could find 
no other of any consequence, but the one we have ventured to hint. 
The specimens however, which we are about to give, will shew that 
this small brochure is cheap enough at one shilling. To begin at the 
beginning. 

" Learning to read by worda is a more natural method than by taking the letters 
separately. A child can understand that a word is a sign of a thing ; but the letters 
of the alphabet are sounds without meaning. However, as custom is arbitrary in its 
rules for spelling, we may teach our pupils to name the letters, after the has leami 
the words of which they are the component parts. The first sentence must be known 
thoroughly, and be read forwards and backwards until each word is recognized easily. 
It is then to be repeated, and analyzed, as were our spoken sentences, before we pro- 
ceed to another. The child may read, ' God is good to all :' in spelling the words, 
she is taught to perceive the difference between God and good ; that the latter has two 
round figures called o's, while the former has only one. She is then asked, ' Who is 
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gocMl to til f To whom is He good f What is it to be good to toother f Do yoa 
know any people who are very kind to you f What do they do for you f Who 
takes care of them?' These questions may be multiplied at pleasure, to induce t 
perfect comprehension of the meaning of the phrase ; for noikitg should be learnt 
which is not fully understood. After the mechanical part has bea acquired, the 
Teacher must be careful in the selection of works which may gradually develope the 
intellectual powers, and awaken an interest in the young student," 

The following remarks upon the importance of language, and the 
method of teaching the first rudiments of it, are quite in our way ; 
happy indeed are the children who are thus instructed. 

"A wise instructress will endeavour, as soon as possible, to give a command of 
language, in order to enable the child to express with fluency, whatever subjects 
accumulate in her mind. How much is lost to the world from a want of this power 
of expression 1 In connexion, therefore, with a just perception of natunl and fami- 
liar objects, the child must be furnished with a knowledge of her own tongue. And 
this should not be done by commencing at once with grammatical rules, and instruc- 
tion in the art of reading; but by leading children to converse on every sulyect 
brought within their sphere of observation. 

" There are some, it may be said, who are naturally backward and difficult to be 
drawn out into conversation. The words come slowly from their mouth,— their 
articulation is impeifect,— they are scarcely understood. These are obstacles in the 
pursuit of our intention, which time and patience can alone overcome." 

" If a right chord can be touched, and it is seldom something to interest may not 
be found ; the little eyes sparkle with animation ; there is that within which must be 
expressed ; you encourage the young essayist, and forth it comes : — ' I found a nest 
myself once,' may be the valuable piece of information; or, 'I have a canary at home, 
and it sings so loudly we are obliged to cover it up to stop it,' may be another obser- 
vation ; some run into a long account of having hens, which lay eggs in nests, &c. 
Each little prattler must have due attention, however puerile their beginnings : they 
are the elements of conversation ; they are the feeble means of producing that which 
years of mere didactic labour have failed to accomplish. The above plan, however, 
simple it may appear, will be found useful to pupils of all ages, in teaching them to 
converse. A subject must be given and repeated. The attention of the pupils is 
excited, and each one endeavours to bring her own store of observation to bear upon 
the point. Supposing their attention is not sufficiently aroused, the teacher returns 
to the commencement of the lesson, and by apt questions induces answers serving the 
purpose desired. So far success is generally certain. The children begin to talk 
fluently. But another object is now in view. Their language is incorrect ; and an 
analysis of the sentences proposed should be entered into. Tlie pupil is led to con- 
sider the value of each word used. We remove the name, or noun, and she finds 
something wanting ; we take away the verb, and the sentence is incomplete. She 
is led to perceive the relation one word has to another, and to class them according 
to this relation. The article, adjective, and preposition are found to belong more 
particulariy to the noun; the pronoun and adverb are assistants to the verb ; con- 
junctions act their part in joining the other words together ; interjections stand alone 
in expressing some sudden feeling of the speaker. There is little difficulty in making 
young people perceive the distinction of the parts of speech by oral tuition. Wlien 
they comprehend these distinctions clearly, they must begin to form sentences for 
themselves. A noun is required, — and they look around them for the namet of 
things. An affective is added, — and they are nuule to perceive its use in determining 
the quality of the noun. An article, pointing out the noun, is then placed b^ore it ; 
a verb is next required, — and the action of the noun is shown; a pronoun may be 
then demanded, taking the place of the noun ; a conjunction is inserted, to join it to 
the other portion of the $entence; another verb succeeds the pronoun ; an adverb 
eharacteriges the verb ; a preposition comes next, placed brfore another noun. The 
sentence formed by the children themselves may stand thus >— ' A diligent girl learns 
stafwly, but she does much in time.' 

" To give a further iUustration of the plan proposed, with reference to a class, we 
add another sentence. The first pupil gives a noun — " boy ;" the next adds the ar- 
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tide— "a boy;" the next, an adUective— "a deoer boy;" the next, a Teri>— "a 
clever boy readi ;" the next an adverb—" a dever boy reads toeUf the next, a con- 
junction — " a dever boy reads well, and ;" the next, a pronoun— a dever boy reads 
well, and he ;" the next, an auxiliary — *' a clever boy reads well, and he is ;" the 
next, a paitidple — " a dever boy reads well, and he is praised f* the next, a preposi- 
tion — " a dever boy reads well, and is praised 6y;" a noun or pronoun is required* 
after the preposition ; and the pupil may give — " a dever boy reads well, and he is 
praised by aU" 

" To illustrate the variations in the parts of speech, modd sentences are given, by 
which the children form their own examples. For instance, in conjugating a verb, 
we may tell them to add a noun and an artide, and to change the verb for each per- 
son in the tense. Lessons in etymology, or the reUUion of words, may thus be 
easily acquired by oral tuition alone. As further knowledge is added, the pupils are 
led to discover how one word agrees with or governs another, — in this manner induc- 
ing an acquaintance with the rules of syntax. Children, thus instructed, have little 
difficulty in proceeding to the higher.branches of composition, and attaining the rules 
of prosody, or pronunciation, and accent." 

The remarks upon etymology, though by no means new to many of 
our readers, will interest many private governesses and schoolmistresses. 

" We now begin the practice of dictation, which is by hi the easiest method of 
obtaining. correctness in orthography. Modd sentences are given, which the chil- 
dren imitate on their slates ; we go over again the rules of grammar, making them 
give written examples as we proceed. Deeper impression is made by pursuing this 
method, than by learning by rote pages of matter which must prove uninteresting 
to children, even in the best books on the subject. We should never lose sight of 
the grand ainfof education, — ^namdy, to make children woric for themsdves. In 
the meanwhile our pupils are enabled to express their thoughts, both in speech and 
writing, with accuracy. A new stage of development is gained. They must now 
return to an analysis of a sentence given by the teacher, and be taught to percdve 
the derivation of the various words of which it is composed. The word /orm, for 
instance, is shown to be the root of a number of other words : — antform, d^orm, tit- 
forrn, &c., are called derivatives, from their root There are Latin, Greek, and Saxon 
roots. As an example of the Latin, we may give the word scribo, I write ; from this 
come subscribe, describe, proscribe, manuscript, &c. Hepta, seven, from the Greek, 
suggest heptarchy, heptagon, heptagonal, &c. Heaven, from the Anglo-Saxon, gives 
heavenly, heavenbom, &c. " Black's Etymological Dictionaries" may prove of great 
service to the teacher in commendng this exercise. The prefixes and affixes should 
be firmly imprinted on the memory, in order to assist their combination with the 
roots. Thus may the pupils be taught to find the meaning of hundreds of words, 
formerly learnt with tears in a dry spelling book. A key to our language is placed 
within their reach, by which they may unlock its abundant stores. They will sddom 
be at a loss for words in composing a sentence ; each root suggests its numerous 
derivatives ; a correct association is formed, which cannot easily be broken. 

" But, with a view to still greater predsion of language, innumerable synonymoua 
terms may be found and explained. For example : — ^The teacher may require spoken 
or written definitions of the synonyms discover, and invent. The children are led to 
percdve, that, however much words assimilate in meaning, there is yet occasionally 
a difference in application. " Watt invented the steam-engine ;" " Columbus dis- 
covered America." Here the difference is apparent. Apt illustrations will best promote 
the attainment of the above exerdse. For her own assistance, the teacher may refer 
to " Taylor's Synonyms," which are numerous enough for the purpose, and calcu- 
lated to interest every young reasoner. 

" An elliptical mode of writing has been very generally used of late, in teaching 
composition. It cannot be too highly recommended, both in exerdsing the judg- 
ment and memory. A narrative is read by the teacher, of which the pupils make 
skdeton notes, to be filled up at their leisure. I have found it expedient to require 
an immediate perusal of the passage, desiring the pupils, in turn, to supply, without 
hesitation, the words omitted. This practice is excellent for affording a command of 
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words, ftnd elegance of diction. " Walker's Themes" present good sulgects for ellipses ; 
but any book may serve for the purpose. The elliptical method ispaiticidarly applica- 
ble in teaching letter-writing,-— a generally irksome task to the young correspondent. 
But supply her with a subject ; assist her by the skeleton of a simple epistie, and it 
forms a model, on which she will proceed with pleasure and confidence. For ease, 
playfulness, and simple elegance, nothing can surpass " Cowper's Letters," a cheap 
edition of which is now published. On the advantage to be derived from a facility 
in epistolary correspondence, we are not here to expatiate. It is sufBdent to point 
out how it may be most easily obtained. At the end of the week, letters, giving an 
abridged account of the lessons of the preceding days, may be required. This effort 
of abstraction, or of recalling and arranging anew the knowledge imparted, is most 
useful in impressing on the memory what has been learnt, as weU as for giving prac- 
tice in letter-writing. Many other means of acquiring ease of composition* might 
be mentioned ; but, in the mean time, our reader may exclaim, " You are neglecting 
what we have always considered the greatest essential of education,— namely, a 
knowledge of books." Not so, however ; in our progress through the course of 
grammar above mentioned, we have referred to many works of merit, which the 
children are directed to study for themselves." 

Our fiair authoress will not, we hope, be angry with us for transferring 
to our pages, her admirable method of teaching the elements of geo- 
graphy. 

" In intimate connection with our historical courses. Geography is required. For 
imparting this necessary science, I have adopted the following plan with the greatest 
success : — ^The terrestrial globe is first presented to our pupils ; we explain its use 
in representing the figure and the grand divisions of our earth. The pupil is led to 
perceive the rdative proportions of land and water on the globe, and its various ine- 
qualities, described as continents, islands, oceans, seas, &c. Chains of mountains 
are traced in various parts ; the rivers which fiow from them are also pointed out ; 
their wandering more or less b shown to determine the mountainous character of 
the region through which they pass ; the comparative height of the mountains and 
the length of the rivers are made known by a useful map for this purpose. The five 
zones are pointed out, and the productions of each made known. Thus our first 
lessons treat only of the natural features of the earth. We next give the geogra- 
phical names of the various portions of the globe, classing them according to their 
relative positions. Commencing with the ocean, we mention its being known by 
five different names in different parts of the globe, and induce the children to com- 
pare the size of the various portions. The continents are named, and compared in 
the same manner. Seas come next; then countries, and so on, until an extended 
and correct view of the whole earth is acquired. During this fint course we enter 
into detail as far as is necessary to distinguish the various features named from each 
other. In beginning a second course of geography, the black board is had in requi- 
sition. The teacher draws the figure of the terrestrial globe, and explains the vari- 
ous lines and circles which cross it. The pupils copy from the board, and in a suc- 
ceeding lesson repeat the same description. After this, the principal boundaries, 
countries, rivers, capes, bays, mountains, and islands, are learnt from their various 
maps, in the atlas, or from the black board, as before. The pupil copies an outline of 
the quarter, Europe for example ; she then writes the boundaries, marks in the 
countries, and in fact every thing required to be learnt, thus impressing every por- 
tion on her mind. This is repeated until the map can be drawn without reference 
to the black board or the assistance of an atlas. It is this power of accurate concep- 
tion, proceeding from constant practice, which enables a painter to depict scenes 
long faded from the memories of all but himself. Should we not apply any hint thus 
given us 7 After the quarters have been learnt, we return to Europe, and draw its 
most northerly country (Sweden and Norway), marking the boundaries, &c., as be- 
fore : the pupUs continue to copy and learn until the map be perfected, llie pio- 



* I have found it a pleasing and instructive exercise, to induce children to write a 
collection of themes ; which, neatiy copied, are formed into a littie periodical».aDd 
read aloud, at appointed times, for the amusement of the community. 
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^incM, or tnaller diTiskiBfl of the country, are repeated in lines, proceeding from 
wett to east. For instance, in Eng^d, we say,-* 

" 1st line, Northumberland ; 

^' 2nd, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham ; 

" 3rd, Lancashire, Yorkshire ; 

" 4th, Isle of Anglesea, CamarvoD, Denbeigh, Flint, Cheslure, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Uncoln, &c. 

" The rivers are traced from thebr source to the mouth, and their tributaries on 
each bank named. Example : The Thames rises in Gloucestershire, flows between 
Oxford, Buckingham, and Berkshire ; Middlesex and Surrey ; Essex and Kent, and 
fidls into the North Sea, or German Ocean. Its tributaries on the right bank are 
the Kennet, the Wey, the Dart, and the Medway ; on the left, the Cherwell, the 
Windrusfa, and the heau A pleasant manner of varying the lesson is to make one 
pupil describe an imaginary tour, while her companions question her on anything 
remarkable connected with the places through which she passes. Geographical deli- 
neations, and interesting travels, illustrating the knowledge gained by maps, may 
form a third course of geography. The fourth and last course should include histo- 
rical detail relating to each particular country." 

We recommend to the careful consideration of all ladies engaged in 
education, the " Order of Studies," given at the end, taking for granted 
that they will all procure for themselves this cheap and unpretending, 
but valuable little book. To shew, however, that our authoress aims at 
cultivating the taste, as well as improving the intellect of her pupils, we 
conclude with her own words : — 

" I have already spoken of a means of inducing conversational powers, by simply 
leading the pupils to make known their thoughts on whatever subjects are proposed 
to them. A higher object is now in view, namely, to give elegance and purity to 
their modes of expression, and to form their taste for the refined pleasures of music 
and poetry. In order to inspire that degree of feeling which produces this taste, and 
affords ri^t emphasis, it is necessary that the best authors or composers only should 
be presented to the notice of young persons. 

" Nor is this so difficult as some teachers may imagine. Simplicity is one of the 
attributes of genius : its highest triumph is to represent nature in a manner which 
never fails of delighting unperverted diildhood. The sublimest strains of Hebrew 
poetry are understood and enjoyed even by untutored minds. What prevents the 
noble compositions of Handel or Mozart from being equally relished ? Teach them 
to love that which is great, and they will never descend to the vulgar. 

" Jingling rhymes and hackneyed tunes, however much in yogue, are not suited 
to form the taste of our youth. The children of the poor have been taught to value 
the higher powers of music and poetry. I have heard the chorusses of Handel 
chaunted by the young inmates of a blind asylum with overpowering harmony ; and 
have seen one of these poor little creatures, " with wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out," weep with sympathy at hearing Milton's sonnet on his own blindness. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 1843. 

Wb will not run the risk of weakening, by any remarks of our own, 
the effect of the following extracts from the Report read at the annual 
meeting of the National Society, on the 17th instant. 

Events occurred in the course of last year, which not unexpectedly, but most 
alarmingly, directed public attention to the religious education of the poor, as the 
great and only safe bulwark of social order. Disturbances arose in the manufacture 
ing districts to such an extent, as to render life and property everywhere insecure;. 
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and to cause the most serious fetn and misgiyings in the public mind. From the 
tarbuleoce and violence of certain classes, and the anarchical and antisocial tenets 
which they professed, donbts arose, not merely in the timid, but in persons of firmer 
nerres and more reflecting diaracter, whether the bonds of society could long be 
held together. At sudi a crisis, it was roost desirable to ascertain how fiur the in- 
fluence of the church and church schools had been beneficially exerted in support of 
law and order, and in what degree the check which the spirit of anarchy received, 
and its ultimate suppression, were owing to the eariy dissemination of religious and 
moral principles among the people. With a view to this inquiry, a circular was ad- 
dressed to such indiriduais, both lay and clerical, within the disturbed districts, as 
ftom their position and opportunities, were considered likely to afford correct and 
full informatiott. The answers received amounted to about 150, all from diflierent 
writers, and all tending to establishing the same conclusion. It appeared, that in 
every case the effiects of education, whether in Sunday or daily schools, vras salutary 
in prc^Kution to its completeness. Wherever means of church instruction vrere best 
provided, there the efforts of the disaffected were least successful. In whatever dis- 
(fistricts church principles predominated, no outbreak took place, however grievous 
the privations of the people, except in cases where the rightly-disposed inhabitants 
were overpowered by agitators from a distance. One correspondent states, that the 
place he writes from had been proverbially one of the most, if not the most, disorderly 
and uncivilised of the manuftbcturing districts : that now, however, his church was 
well attended ; that his schools contained 376 scholars ; and that during the recent 
disturbances, the people, though in great distress, had been peaceable, and had shown 
DO disposition to join the rioters who came among them,— a circumstance which the 
respet^Cable portion of the inhabitants were convinced would not have taken place in 
former times. Another correspondent states, that the disturbances had not hitherto 
reached his own nor the a^ioiniog district ; and attributes the peace and quiet en- 
joyed in both villages to the churches and church schools recently established therein, 
and at that time happily in Ml operation. A third writer, from nearly the central 
point of agitation, affirms of his own knowledge the striking feet, that amongst the 
rioters no individual in fdll communion with his church was to be ibund, and scarce 
a youth accustomed to attend a church Sunday-school. The same ftict is particularly 
referred to by the incumbent of the district where the disturbances originated ; who 
declares, that as fhr as his observation extended, not one churchman had taken part 
in the turn-out, or had been concerned in any unlawful proceedings in the neigh- 
bourhood at any time. Other correspondents confirm this important statement. 
One declares, that although the turn-out was commenced a few miles from him, not 
a single churchman had taken an active part in promoting it ; and that to keep his 
people, if possible, fh>m the various meetings, he had service in the church twice in 
the week during the period of greatest excitement. Another writes, that not one parent 
of his church Sunday-scholars (amounting to 700) took any part in, or was present at, 
any of the tumultuous meetings which had l>een held in his parish and township. 
Another expresses his belief, that among those who were brought within the instruc- 
tion of the church, there were not to be found any who, during the late disturb- 
ances, had endangered the peace of the country, or had not been found ready to 
maintain it. 

A magistrate of Lancashire states, that during the riots he called a public meeting, to 
take into considerstion the best plan for preserving the public peace. The church people 
universally attended and cheerfully enrolled themselves as special constables. Nothing 
, could induce the teachers of church Sunday-schools to attend any of the seditious meet- 
ings ; on the contrary, they to a man enrolled themselves as constables, kept entirely 
aloof from agitation, and waited patiently for the improvement of trade. A gentle- 
man, who describes himself as having a general and uninterrupted acquaintance of 
nine years' standing with almost all the manufacturing districts In Yorkshire, and a 
small portion of those in Lancashire, affirms, that amongst the various 6meutes and 
other acts of political insubordination which it had been his lot to witness, he had 
never known a regular attendant on the services of the church to be directly or indi- 
rectly implicated, with the solitary exception of a man whose sanity had been in 
question. An active clergyman writes, that by means of four. Sunday and two week- 
day services in different parts of his chapelry, he maintained a thorough and com- 
plete Church of England ascendancy throughout the district ; that during the late 
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depression in trade, the people bore their piiyations in a manner highly creditable to 
their principles and profession ; that while many of them had not been able to earn 
more than eight or nine shillings a week each for the support of a family of as many 
persons, he had never witnessed anything in the shape of disaffection to their em* 
ployers, or impatience at their lot ; and that, as for insubordination, or union with 
the insubordinate, such an idea seems not to have entered into their minds. Other 
letters state, that the late disturbances would not have occurred, had the spiritual 
wants of the population been previously attended to ;— or that such disturbances 
will occur again and again, perhaps annually, until further, and even expen- 
sive measures for the religious benefit of the poor be applied ; — or that the rioters in 
the late outbreak were not churchmen, as might be proved by an inquiry through 
the chaplain of the county jail ; — or that not one parent of a scholar belonging to 
the church schools took part with the disaffected ; — or that those trained up in 
church schools, by their adherence to their country's laws and institutions, stopped 
the torrent of disorder ;— or that none of those who had bdonged to the National 
School joined in or approved of the late agitation, although nearly all of them worked 
in factories, and were suffering many privations ;— or that, among the youthful mob, 
not one pupil out of 1,200 belonging to the National Schools could be discovered* 
although the attention of the teachers had been specially directed to the subject. 
" With much satisfaction and gratitude to God I can state,*' writes a deiigyman frons 
one of the most disturbed parishes in Yorkshire, " that not one of my hearers, nor 
one youth who has been in our Sunday-schools, was implicated in the riots, or joined 
the rioters." 

The picture drawn by other writers, describing parts where church influence was 
weak and education neglected, is not less practically instructive. It is stated that 

the lawless proceedings at were easily accounted for by the tact of 5,000 or 

6,000 souls being suffered to remain in a state of heathenish ignorance, without a 

single school which offered an education worthy of the name ; — that at there is 

not a day nor Sunday-school in connection vrith the church, and that, consequently, 
the peace of the county town was more threatened from that quarter than from any 

other; — that the district of , containing 10,000 persons, with no daily school 

for the children of the poor, had attained an unhappy notoriety for rudeness, vio- 
lence, and insubordination, insomuch that, during the recent insurrection, injury to 
person and property was only prevented by the authorities yielding to the will of the 

insurgents; — ^that in , the young men from 14 or 15 to 21 or 22 years of age, 

having had no means of instruction but in Sunday-schools, where a great portion of 
the day is spent in purely secular teaching, are almost universally vicious in their 
habits, undutiful to their parents, disresp«tful to their superiors, without any just 

ideas of the relative duties of their situation in life ; — ^that the town of , having 

only one church, with 800 sittings, for 14,000 inhabitants, was overrun with Char- 
tism and disaffection, and actually contained a so-called Sunday-school, in which 
300 poor children were initiated into infidel and seditious principles. A correspon- 
dent mentions, that in consequence of church room being only provided for between 
3,000 and 4,000 out of 30,000, and no schools to train up the rising generation, the 
ignorant populace became followers of every blasphemous and extravagant sect, vice 
and infidelity most fearfully abounded, and 1,100 heads of ftimilies in one place, and 
200 In another, were ascertained by statistical inquiry to profess no religion. And, 
to give one more example, an active clergyman in Lancashire describes an out-lying 
township of 1,500 souls, for which he had for some time been vainly endeavouring 
to provide a school, as being addicted, more than any neighbouring district, to poli- 
tical disaffection and open infidelity. " The soil of " says he, " was well pre- 
pared for the seeds which revolutionists and infidels would scatter, and accordingly 
they have taken deep root." " The work," he continues, " of undoing all these evil 
consequences of neglect must be arduous — ^we expect it be so. We feel it so at pre- 
sent. May God give us a spirit of patience and perseverance ! Our chief hope must 
be with the young." 

The passages here quoted exhibit fearfully, and but too fiuthAjlly, the deplorable 
results of spiritual and educational destitution. Perhaps no terms can more cor- 
rectly and eloquently portray the evils to be apprehended, as well as those now ex- 
isting, than the language of a reverend correspondent, in the very centre of the recent 
outbreak. " Bad," he says, " as matters are at present, worse may be expected, if 
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active steps are not taken ; for most of the present adult population retain some re- 
collection of, and are somewhat influenced by, the remembrance of the days of their 
yooth, when they heard of God and His laws, and a future state. They have not 
succeeded quite in casting off all moral restraint. Some retain an affectionate recol- 
lection of the church and school which arose near their native spot, and which in 
their younger days they loved to frequent. Conscience has in such a barrier over 
which they may not vrith impunity pass. This restrains more than hiws can do. But 
this remaining check will be quite wanting in multitudes of the rising genention. 
They have never had the means of grace— never have been ' where bells have knolled 
to chorch' — never attended a school where moral discipline was taught. Great fears 
may well be entertained for the country, if something is not done to rescue from ig- 
noranoe those multitudes of her sons. Religion and patriotism unite their voice in 
this object" 

• • • • 

Tlie whole sum expended this year in grants. of aU kinds (including those for 
fiKtory-schools), is £11,986. The whole number of cases is 259; and the number 
of scholars provided for is 42,919. The greater part of the grants have been voted 
in small sums to parishes in the country. To mention a few examples of large 
grants to considerable places, your Committee have voted to Oldham, £300 ; to 
Dukinfield, £200 ; to the districts of All Saints and St. Barnabas, Manchester, £250 ; 
to Salford, £150 ; to Mossley, an additional grant of £100, making in all £250 ; to 
Newton, in Mottram, £130 ; to the districts of St. George and St. Philip, Birming- 
ham, £225 : to the district of Trinity, Carlisle, £100 ; to Carnarvon, £200 ; to the 
districts of St. Bartholomew and St. James, Bethnal Green, £300 ; to the district of 
St. John, Hoxton, £200 ; to Limehouse, £200 ; to the district of St. James, Shore- 
ditch, £175 ; to the district of St. Philip and St. Thomas, Stepney, £300. 

In many instances the representations made to your committee of the grievous 
destitution to be relieved were most disheartening ; and it is not too much to say, 
with the Factory Inspector, Mr. Homer, that we may very much question whether, 
in any part of the civilised world out of Great Britain, a parallel case to that which 
he vnu urging on the attention of the public, could be found. The district here re- 
ferred to is that of Ashton-under-Lyne, and Oldham in Cheshire, containing an area 
of eight miles by four, and a population of 105,000, of whom it is calculated that 
90,000 earn their sufasistance by weekly wages. It is a startling fact, that not many 
mooths ago, there did not exist throughout this vast population one medical cha- 
rity, nor one public day-school for the children of the humbler ranks. Partly 
through the exertions of your committee, two day-schools have been opened at 
Ashton, one at Dukinfield, and another at Oldham. The attendance of children in 

the Oldham Sunday-school room (the Theatre) is upwards of 600. 

• • • • 

Another useful occupation for organising masters has within the last year been 
recommended by your Committee. It had often excited concern, that the measures 
generally taken for advancing education, were fitted rather to form new masters than 
to improve those already in charge of schools ; and that the visits of Inspectors, and 
even of organising teachers, could not be extended to all schools, nor prolonged in 
all cases for a sufiSdent period to be effectual. It appeared, however, that the school 
holidays in harvest time, presented an opportunity for the improvement of masters, 
and perhaps of mistresses, especially those in rural districts. For this purpose, it 
was suggested that a number of them should be assembled under the auspices of some 
Diocesan, or District Board, at any central town provided with suitable school-rooms; 
that a course of catechetical instruction should be given by a clergyman selected for 
that purpose ; that one of the Society's organising masters should give regular in- 
struction in English grammar and etymology, sacred geography, or any other branch 
of elementary knowledge suitable to the teachers of the poor ; and that, if circum- 
stances permitted, an acquaintance with Church music, upon the most improved 
system, should be given. Even the short period of six weeks, well improved, ac- 
cording to this plan, would do much to methodise their knowledge, to give them 
dear ideas, to prevent them fh)m sinking into torpor, or indifference, or despon- 
dency, in their humble sphere of often thankless toil ; to revive, if necessary, their 
drooping zeal and energy ; to familiarize them with the best books, and the best 
modes of communicating knowledge, particularly in the processes of interrogation 
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and explanation ; and to show how their endeayoura after self improyement, might be 
aucceaafuUy and profiti^ly directed. The chief diiBculties in the way of this arrange- 
ment were, in the first place, to preserve moral restraint among so many persona of 
either sex, and of Tarious ages, brought together from the country to encounter the 
temptations of a town ; and, secondly, to provide for the coat of their maintenance 
and instruction. Happily these difficultiee have been surmounted, and the experi- 
ment was last year brought to a fair trial. The aealoos and intelligent secretaiy of 
the Leicester Board, the Rev. William Fry, undertook to make the necessary prepa- 
rations with regard to board and lodging, lecture-rooms, and rules of discipline ; and 
to take upon himself the office of their religious instructor. Your Committee pro- 
vided an organizing master, paying, as usual, half his salary ; and hopes were en- 
tertained, that some portion of the expense would be defiiayed from the funds voted 
by Parliament for Education. Circulars were transmitted accordingly by the reve- 
rend secretary, inviting school managers throughout the county to send their teach- 
ers on the 6th day of August, to the new National school-rooms, at St. Margaret's, 
Leicester. The proposal viras acceded to in thirty-three instances. Sixteen mas- 
ters with six assistants, and seven mistresses with four assistants, attended, and re- 
mained under a course of instraction for six weeks. The result of this autumnal 
meeting has fully realised the benevolent expectations which gave rise to it. 
Much good has been eifected, without any evil to alloy it. The conduct of the 
assembled teachers vras exemplary. They appear to have pursued their studies with 
diligence and success ; and to have returned to their homes grateful for the benefits 
imparted to them, and prepared to resume, with fresh ardour, the laborioua duties of 

their vocation.* 

• # • • 

Before concluding this Report, your Committee have the satisfection to announce 
that the year has again arrived in which your Society, according to established usage, 
may hope fbr the benefit of a Royal Letter, requiring collections to be made in all 
churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, in behalf of your funds. On 
the result of this collection much will depend. It may, for good or for evil, deeply 
affect the interests and even the stability of our Church Establishment. The mea- 
sures proposed by Government and the Legislature in the recent bill for promoting 
the education of factory children, may suggest to some minds economically disposed, 
that voluntary subscriptions are no longer requisite, and that in proportion as vt^na- 
tary subscribera withdraw their aid, the State will supply their place. But surely it 
would be a deplorable result that the State should be compelled to undertake thia 
office because the Church declined it, and preferred all other objects before educa- 
tion, and all other persons (even at the extremities of the earth) before the children 
of the poor in our own land. It is also to be considered, that if the State should 
come forward to supply the deficiencies of the Church, it will probably come forward 
upon terms proportioned to the degree of tiiat deficiency. The infiuence of the 
Church, in forming the arrangements for National Education by the State, vrill be 
greater or less, according to the zeal evinced by memben of the Church during the 
intermediate crisis. Every the minutest circumstance connected with such a mea- 
sure, is inestimably important. The slightest modification favourable to the princi- 
ples of the Church, may produce effects that wiU last forages, and extend througfaottt 
the world. The character, social and religious, of the most powerfal nation upon 



* The organizing master writes : " Their conduct was, indeed, exemplary. It was 
most pleasing to see so many persons of different habits and inclinations, who had 
previously held absolute sway and were unaccustomed to control, quietiy submitting 
to the discipline imposed upon them, and eagerly imbibing instruction, although (in 
my case) given by a teacher only half the age of many he addressed. Their gratitude 
was evinced by the memorial they presented to me ; and they all expressed their ar- 
dent hope that they should meet next autumn under similar circumstances. Some 
remained four, some six weeks ; but all received a taste for knowledge which they 
cannot forget. The benefit derived cannot yet be known ; I visited several of their 
schools afterwards, and they exhibited an energy and freshness which it was highly 
cheering to contemplate. May the worik prosper !" 
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earth, may depend in a great degree upon the system adopted. How unworthy of 
Englishmen, enjoying the privileges of a pure and rigbtiy constituted Church, to de- 
sert it in this emergency ! to withhold the aid which it demands, and is entitled to, 
for training up the young 1 to look on with indifference when events are in progress 
which may decide the temporal and eternal destiny of millions ! How disgraceful to 
be drawn away in any degree by controversial zeal or sectarian prejudice, from co- 
operating in a work in which all, with one heurt and one soul, should unite their 
labours ! How lamentable hereafter, when the season for available exertion is gone 
by for ever, to reflect that timely and united efforts would have been successful ; that 
advantages, which the most lavish expenditure will then be inadequate to purchase, 
might once hare easily and cheaply been obtained ; that a degree of permanence and 
security might have been given to the institutions; social and religious, of Great 
Britain, which the mightiest efforts and coitllest sacrifices may not then be able to 
procure ! 
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A8TLUM8 FOB THE DEAF AMD DUMB. 



There are, in Europe and America, from 130 to 140 asylums for the deaf 
and dumb ; of which number, 14 are in the United Kingdom, and impart in- 
struction to 1 ,050 pupils. The number of deaf mutes in the United Kingdom 
is about 12,500, or 1 in every 1,620 of the population ; while the proportion of 
deaf and dumb persons in the world, as compared with the popumtion, is as 1 
in ly550 ; and oi these the number of males exceeds that of tae females. 

I0N0BA5CE AND CBIME AT MANCHESTER. 

^ He would gire a solemn startling fiau:t, one that could be fairly and fully 
substantiated, and one that he mentioned, not in bitterness but in sorrow, and 
which he should not have brought forwajd if the church had been done justice 
to. In about the space of a year there were, of persons under the age of 17, 
360 committed to the borough prison of Manchester. Of these there were 72 
who could not say the Lord's l4ayer ; 39 who could say the Lord's Prayer and 
nothing more ; 31 who could say the Lord's Prayer and the Creed ; and 33 
who could say the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments; but 
there were none who could tell their duty to God and their neighbour, or who 
could repeat the Church Catechism ; and of those 360, 117 bdon^ed to the 
chuich, and the remaining 243 belonged to the different denommations of 
Dissenters all put together ; so that the proportion of Dissenting children com- 
mitted during that year, was as two to one in comparision with the number of 
church of England chUdren. And this fact would appear more extraordinary 
still, when he stated that, taking his own ecclesiastical district as a fair propor- 
tion, the professing Churchmen were as three to one with the Dissenters in 
Manchester. Only two conclusions could be arrived at from facts of this nature, 
— either that there was a want of education among the Dissenters, or that the 
education the^ afforded, was not of a practical or genuine character.** — Speech 
0/ the Rev. iiugh Stowelly at a meeting to petition about ike Factory BUI. 

REMUNERATION OF 8CH0OJ.J(A8TEB8 IN SCOTLAND. 

The returns laid before parliament in 1838, proved that the average income 
of parochial schoolmasters in Scotland, includmff salary, fees, and all their 
emoluments, amounted to 47/. 6f . ; some of them, nowever, did not receive more 
than 23/., and some received even as little as 20/. per annum. 
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National Society. — ^The general annual 
meeting of the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church, 
was held on the 1st instant in the Central 
School-rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
Among those present were — the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the chair ; 
the Bishops of Chester, Bangor, Win- 
chester, Salisbury, St. David's, and Ripon; 
Archdeacons Manning and Burney ; Lord 
Kenyon, Ijord and Lady Sandon, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lady Whamcliffe, Lord Cal- 
thorpe. Lady Egerton, Lady Herbert, 
Lord Radstock, Lady Powys, Lord Adare, 
M.P., Mr. Dickinson, M. P., Mr.AcIand, 
M.P., Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., Mr. A. 
M'Geachy, Sir W. Stirling, Sir J. J. 
Hamilton, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mr. 
Shuttleworth, the Hon. Capt. Maude, 
Mr. Leonard Homer, &c., &c. The chil- 
dren were examined in the holy Scrip- 
tures, English grammar, etymology, cate- 
chism, geography, arithmetic, scriptural 
and English history, vocal music, &c. 
Extremely difficult questions were an- 
swered with the utmost accuracy. The 
Bishop of Winchester, who interrogated 
them upon scriptural history, repeatedly 
during the course of examination ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at their cor- 
rect and prompt answers, their mode of 
speaking, and the admirable facility with 
which they quoted passages from the 
scriptures. His Grace the Chairman, 
addressing the teachers, expressed his 
admiration and approval of the discipline 
and system of education adopted, and 
having commented upon the general 
utility of musical instruction, added that 
he conceived it to be eminently cal- 
culated to promote devotion and reli- 
gious sentiments. The result of the exa- 
mination of the children was highly in- 
teresting and satisfactory. After the 
reading of the report, from which copious 
extracts will be found in another part of 
this Journal, resolutions were moved and 
seconded by the Bishop of St. Davids 
and Lord Radstock ; Lord Calthorpe and 
the Rev. James Anderson, of Brighton ; 
the Bishop of Bangor, and Mr. William 
Cotton ; and Lord Sandon and the Bishop 
of Chester. 

Meeting of Secretaries. — ^The annual 
meeting of the secretaries of the Dioce- 



san and District Boards of Edacatioa 
wajB held at the office of the National 
Society, in the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
on Tuesday the 16th of May. The Bi- 
shop of Salisbury took the chair. His 
Lordship invited the attention of the se- 
cretaries, of whom there was a larger 
number in attendance than usual, to a 
variety of questions suggested by the 
present state of education in the coun- 
try. The chief subjects under discussion 
were, training schools, the improvement 
of existing teachers, school-room arrange- 
ments, and organizing masters. 

Bath. — 3,000 children in course of in- 
struction at the Bath District National 
Schools lately attended divine service 
together at Trinity Church. 

St. Maries CoUege, CheUea. — ^We 
should be doing violence to our better 
feelings, if we did not take the earliest 
opportunity of expressing the high grati- 
fication we experienced at the examina- 
tion of the training pupils at this Insti- 
tution, on Thursday week ; not so much 
from the extent and variety of their at- 
tainments, which, however, did great 
credit to all parties concerned, as from 
the tone and bearing of the pupils them- 
selves, especially as evinced in their 
mode of reading and answering. There 
was a quiet and reverential thoughtful- 
ness about them, one and all, as they 
replied each in his turn, slowly and cau- 
tiously, but precisely and fully, to the 
searching questions of the Bishop of 
Salisbury and the other examiners, which 
seemed to us to augur great things for 
the good cause. As this valuable insti- 
tution has now its complement of mem- 
bers, namely, fifty, we advise all persons 
who are desirous of taking advantage of 
it in any way, to lose no time in making 
their applications. 

Church Education Society in Ireland, — 
At the annual meeting of the above so- 
ciety, held in the rotunda, Dublin, it 
was stated that the schools at present in 
connection with the society, embraced 
84,000 members of the Established 
Church. 29,000 Roman Catholics, and 
7,963 Dissenters, showing an increase 
of nearly 8,000 Roman Catholics over 
the report of last year. The amount 
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of donations and subecriptions for the 
present year was £27,551, being an in- 
crease of over £3,000 on last year's re- 
ceipts. 

Kmg*t CoUege. — ^The annual general 
court of the governors and proprietors 
of this institution was held, April 28th, 
in the theatre of the college, his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
visitor, in the chair. Within the circle 
were the Lord Bishop of London, the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Lord Radstock, Lord Howe, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, M.P., Archdeacon Lonsdale, 
Prmcipal of the College, the Rev. J. 
Allen, Inspector of Government Schools, 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Percival, the 
Rev. Dr. Shephard, Mr. Henry Pownall, 
&c. 

The report stated that the number of 
students during the year just expired 
was considerably higher than that of the 
preceding year. The number of matri- 
culated students last term was, in the 
dass of literary and general science, 106 ; 
in the engineering, arts, and manufac- 
tures class, 37 ; and in the medical de- 
partment, 115 : there were besides, 113 
occasional students, and 497 boys in the 
school ; in all 838, receiving instruction 
at this institution. The students of tlus 
college still maintained their high posi- 
tion at the universities for superior clas- 
sical and literary attainments. At Ox- 
ford, of the two under-graduates who were 
judged worthy of admission into the first 
dass of lAtera Humanioret at the last 
examination for degrees, one had been 
educated at King's College, and two 
others obtained places in the second 
dass. At Cambridge, at the last Bache- 
lor of Arts' commencement, six former 
students of King's College were classed 
among the Wranglers, and four amongst 
the . senior Optimes, whilst two were in 
the first, and one in the second dass of 
the Classical Tripos. The museum at- 
tached to the college was now completed 
by the the addition of a valuable set of 
instruments from the observatory at 
Kew, a gilt from Her most gradous Ma- 
jesty. It likewise contained a splendid 
marble statue of George III., by Tume- 
rd]i,agiit firomMr.H. Pownall. The hos- 
pital continued to answer the purposes 
for which it was opened. The report 
acknowledged the receipt of the bequest 
of the late Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westminster, of £1,000, three per cent, 
consols. The receipts during the past 



year amounted to £20,369 7«. dd,, and 
the disbursements to £19,466 I9«. leav- 
ing a balance with the bankers of 
£902 8«., and there remained in the 
Bank of England in Exchequer-bills, 
£4,000. The total cost of the building, 
entrance, river front, fittings, and furni- 
ture of the college had been 
£133,346 Of. Id. 

Mr. H. Pownall was elected a member 
of the council in the room of Mr. Locker, 
resigned. 

Alderman Thompson, M.P., was re- 
appointed treasurer; and Messrs. Jolm 
Capel, William Jones, and H. Porcher, 
auditors ; and the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dartmouth, the Right Hon. W. £. 
Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Fatteson, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Mr. J. H. Green, Sir H. 
Halford, and Mr. H. Pownall, the coun- 
dl for the year. 

Chester Diocetan Board.— The Third 
Annual Public Meeting was held at the 
Training CoUege at Chester, the Dean in 
the chair. The Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, rector of Warrington, read the 
report, which was extremely satisfactory. 
The Hon. Sir E. Cust, Bart., in moving 
the adoption of the Report, made some 
admirable observations, from which we 
extract the following :— " The Church of 
England was not named alter any man — 
it was neither of Paul, nor ApoUas, nor 
Cephas — ^Wesley, nor Luther, nor Calvin 
— ^it was the national establishment of 
the realm, created so by the Legislature, 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
known as such by law, as fully and com- 
pletely as the Habecu Corpus or the trial 
by jury. That being the case, in a coun- 
try like England, although every person 
might entertain other and different re- 
ligious opinions if he thought proper— 
although he might erect his own idol in 
his grove, or his own saint in his cham- 
ber—that difference of opinion did not 
in tlie least absolve him from the obliga- 
tion to maintain and support the Church 
as established by law. He knew well 
that there might be many individuals of 
opinion, and that opinion might be con- 
scientiously held, that republicanism and 
chartism were better than a monarchy ; 
but in this country, where a monarchy 
was the law of the land, the entertain- 
ment of these contrary opinions did not 
absolve any person from obedience to the 
monarchy ; and upon the same principle 
he thought those who differed from the 
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Church, in her doctrine and mode of go- 
▼emment, \f ere still unabsoWed from their 
obligation to maintain and support her, 
as the Church established by law, and 
also to uphold her in all the characters 
she sustained, and the consequent du- 
ties ^hich depended and rested upon 
her. One capacity in which the Church 
of England stood to the people was that 
of their nursing- mother. In their infancy 
they all had nursing-mothers ; and would 
they take from the Church of England 
that which belonged to all mothers — the 
education of her children ? For his own 
part, he could not understand what 
sound argument could be raised against 
the proposition that she, and she alone, 
was the instructress to whom they ought 
to permit the carrying out of any public 
measure of education ; nor could he un- 
derstand on what ground Dissenters 
could claim from the country support or 
countenance to a proposition which 
sought public support for a system of 
education which was opposed to the 
Church Establishment." The meeting 
was afterwards addressed by many cler- 
gymen and laymen, and was one of great 
interest and real importance. 

London Hibemian Society. — At a gene- 
ral meeting held at Exeter Hall, the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley in the chair, it 
was unanimously decided, that the ftiture 
operations of the society should be con- 
ducted by the Diocesan Church Educa- 
tion Society of Ireland. In the course of 
the discussion it was stated, that the 
number of schools under these societies 
in Ireland was as many as 1,352, and 
that the number of children in progress 
of education therein was 84,888, of whom 
29,393 were of Romanist parents, and 
7,963 children of Protestant Dissenters ; 
that the increase, since the preceding 
report, in the number of schools was 133 ; 
in scholars, 14,745 ; and that the in- 
crease of scholars generally during the 
year was no fewer than 6,942. It was 
strongly urged, by Lord Sandon, that it 
was highly important for the Irish people 
to be taught the holy truths of God in 
their native language. 

Eton College. — The Newcastle scholar- 
ship was gained by Joynes, ma. K.S. ; and 
the gold medal (given by his Grace to the 
boy who stood second in the examina- 
tion) was awarded to Simpson. Both 
these young gentlemen are the sons of 
clergymen, Joynes being the son of the 



rector of Graveaend, in Kent, and SiiD]»- 
son the son of tiie rector of Little Hor- 
stead, in Sussex. The tliree candidates 
next in order of merit were Bastard, 
Drake, K.S., and Scott, ma., who were 
" bracketed" as equal. The examiaers 
were the Rev. W. Sdwyn. canon of Ely, 
and the Rev. R. Damford, the rector <i 
Middleton, in Lancashire. His Grace's 
object in endowing these seholaish^ 
was to encourage religious learning, a 
competent knowledge of which is an 
essential preliminary qualUicatioD. This 
branch of the examination, consequently, 
precedes all others, and any candidate 
failing in it is at once disqualified. The 
remainder of the examination is dassical. 
Each scholar receives the first year £40 
in money, and is presented with books to 
the value of the remaining £10, bearing 
the arms of the Duke on one side, and 
those of Eton Ccdlege on the other. 

The number of pupils now at this 
ancient institution is greater than ever 
before known, the entries of scholan at 
the termination of the Easter vacation 
amounting to upwards of 700. Since 
1836 there has been a gradual and pro- 
gressive increase in the number of scho- 
lars, as follows: — In that year, there 
were 444; in 1837, 472; in 1838, 522 ; 
in 1839, 560 ; in 1840, 593; in 1841, 635 ; 
in 1842, 659; and this year, at Easter, 
the number above stated. There has 
been a corresponding increase in the 
number of tutors. There are now 13 
assistant, besides the 2 principal, mas- 
ters. 

The Irish CoUege.-^Hh Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant has given to the funds 
of the Institution a donation of £100; 
and Colonel Wyndham £300. A friend, 
whose name the Governors are not at 
liberty to mention, has sent them a pre- 
sent of furniture to the value of upwards of 
£300. Stackallen House, the seat of Lord 
Boyne, near Navan, in the County of 
Meath, has been taken for the present, 
until the College shall be erected on its 
permanent site ; and the Institution wiH 
be opened without delay for the recep- 
tiod of boys. The system of the College 
will be framed upon the model of the 
great public schools of England; and 
the course of education will include 
every thing necessary as a preparation 
for the University. The study of the 
Irish language will be a prominent and 
essential object. A number of scholar- 
ships will be founded of the value of 
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•boot £80 a yetr, to wliicii prlnd|w]Iy 
clergymen's sons, who we recommended 
by character and abilities, will be eligible ; 
and advantages will be secured to boys 
who, on admission to the school, are 
possessed of a vernacular knowledge of 
the Irish language. 

Woreeiier Diocemn Board, — ^At a quar- 
terly meeting, the Bishop in the diair. 
Captain Pearson was elected secretary to 
the Society, in the room of the Rev. W. 
Holden. 

The Iriih Society ef London.— The 2 1st 
annual meeting of the above society, the 
object of which is to promote the educa- 
tion and religious instruction of the na- 
tive Irish through the medium of their 
own language, took place at the Queen's 
Concert-rooms, Hanover-square, the large 
room of which was densely crowded. The 
Earl of Galloway, president of the so- 
ciety, occupied the chair, and amongst 
the gentlemen on the platform were, the 
Marquis of Downshire, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bernard, General Latter, the 
Hon. and Rev. C. Bernard, Lieutenant- 
Cirionel Falliser, the Hon. Captain F. 
Maude, &c. The Rev. 6. Morgan, the 
secretary, read letters from Viscount 
Adair, the Dean of St. Patrick's, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, expres- 
sive of regret at their inability to attend 
the meeting. Since the formation of 
the society 150,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tares, and religious works printed in the 
Irish vernacular tongue had been circu- 
lated, and hundreds had been, in con- 
sequence, converted from the errors of 
Popery. During the past year upwards 
of 300 native Irish, in the District of 
King's County alone, had received the 
commnuion at the hands of Protestant 
ministers. The number of schools es- 
tablished by the society, up to the present 
time, amounted to 788 ; the number of 
pupils attending those schools was 16,975, 
of which number 13,043 were adults, 
350 above the age of 50 years, and 2,908 
females. The number of books issued 
daring the past year were 214 Irish Bi- 
bles, 1,383 Testaments, 4,343 portions 
of the Bible, 151 copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 38 grammars, and 
10,885 primers. The demand for the 
Book of Common Prayer had been un- 
precedented, 400 copies being required 
far one district. To meet the demand, 
they bad received a liberal grant of 300 
copies from the Christian Knowledge 



Society. Hie bslaBoe-sheet showed 
the receipts of the past year to be 
£3,877 6«. Id,; and the expenditure, 
£3,875 14<. lid. 

Medical StttdenU, — ^The distribution of 
prizes and honorary testimonials among 
the students of the medical school of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, took place on 
Thursday, May 11. The President, Al- 
derman Lucas, was in the chair. In ad- 
dition to the prizes annually given by the 
medical officers and lecturers, there was 
ttiis year given the Wix Prize, founded 
by the Rev. Samud Wix, vicar and hos- 
pitaller, for the best essay on the con- 
nection between revealed religion and 
medical science. It was announced that 
before the commencement of the next 
session, rooms would be provided within 
the walls of the hospital, for the resi- 
dence of a certain number of the stu- 
4ents, for whom, as far as it is possible, 
all the advantages of residence in coU^e 
would be affonkd. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hale, and the Rev. Dr. Russell, 
spoke warmly in favour of the benefit 
which would accrue, not to medical stu- 
dents alone, but to the profession and the 
public generally, if the system which it 
is thus proposed to commence on a com- 
paratively small scale, could be carried 
out so as to afford all the advantages of 
a collegiate system to the great body of 
students, who are at present left almost 
without guidance. By such a system 
they might be subjected to that control, 
of all kind the most efficient and the 
most easy to be borne— the control, 
which in a society of gentlemen, is exer- 
cised by one member upon another, and 
might, more than is now possible, be 
excited to emulation in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The Governors of the Hos- 
pital, it was said, were anxious to afford 
every means in their power for carrying 
out the plan proposed, for enburgiog its 
extent of operation, and in general, for 
increasing the comforts and facilities of 
study for the pupils of the school. 

The Wix Prize, for the best Essay on 
the Connection between Revealed Reli- 
gion and Medical Science, was assigned 
to Henry Mitchell, Cambridge. 

London Society for Teaching the Blind 
to read. — ^The fifth annual meeting was 
held at the Hanover Square Rooms ; 
the Marquis of Cholmonddey in the 
chair. The report, which was read by 
the Rev. S. Ramsey, and agreed to. 
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ftated that the efforts of the Institution 
had been greatly promoted by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Lucas's system of stenogra- 
phic characters, which posessed a decided 
superiority over all others. There sre 
upwards of fifty pupils, including twen- 
ty-nine boarders, in the establishment. 
The great advancement made by the boys 
in fancy basket-making has induced the 
committee to engage a blind young wo- 
man to instruct the girls also in that pro- 
fitable and useful employment. Through 
the kindness of a few benevolent friends 
a source of instructive and of permanent 
benefit to many of the pupils has been 
bestowed on the Institution by the libe- 
ral gift of an organ. A smaU printing 
press has been purchased for the use of 
the pupils, and a few hymns already em- 
bossed by one of the boys, which afford- 
ed hopes that several of the inmates 
might ultimately become compositors, 
and thus be put in possession of a per- 
fectly new and profitable method of earn- 
ing a comfortable subsistence. The blind 
children, including two natives of China, 
about eight years of age, then read seve- 
ral parts of the Holy Bible, printed in 
embossed characters, with the most as- 
tonishing fiuency and correctness. It 
was quite manifest, from the emphasis 
with which they read the several pas- 
sages, that they fully comprehended their 
meaning. The meeting was addressed 
by the Venerable the Dean of Salisbury, 
the Rev. John Gowring (who for some 
time past had been almost entirely de- 
prived of sight), Sir Charies Clarke, Sbc. 

Shrewsfmry School. — ^The two Chan- 
cellor's medallists at Cambridge, Mr. £. 
H. Gifford, of St. John's College, and 
Mr. Q. Druce, of St. Peter's College, 
were both educated at Shrewsbury School. 
We believe this to be the only year in 
which the medals have been awarded to 
two schoolfellows. 

Sedbergh School, yarA#Atre.«— Mr. Bi- 
den, who lately carried off one of the 
Bell's University Scholarships, received 
his education at this school, under the 
Rev. J. H. Evans, M.A. 



TYammgInitUittionforBiittreue»-^Tbe 
first examination of the young women 
in training as National schoolmistresses at 
the National Society's Institution, White- 
lands, Chelsea, took place on Tuesday, 
the 23rd instant. The pupils underwent 
a strict examination in Scripture history, 
the Liturgy, grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and vocal music, and acquitted 
themselves in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. The Dean of Chichester took the 
chair, and the examination was conducted 
by the Rev. C. Cook, Inspector of the 
London Diocesan Schools, assisted by 
the Rev. D. Coleridge, President of St. 
Mark's College, and Mr. HnUah. The 
proceedings were understood to be pri- 
vate ; but there were present the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lord Wamdiffe, Lord and 
Lady Courteney, Lady Elizabeth Cour- 
teney. Lady Francis Egerton, Lady F. 
Sandon, Lady G. Wortley, Lady Eliza- 
beth L. Gower, Mr. and Lady Mary 
Wood, Mrs. and Bfiss Bloomfield, ftc., ftc 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Booth, Rev. Dr., to be Vice-Principal 
of, and Professor of Mathematics in, the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 

Hessey, Rev. Frands, Prindpal of the 
Collegiate School, Huddersfidd, to be 
Head Master of the Kensington Grammar 
School. 

Johns, Rev. C. A., to be Head Master 
of Hdston Grammar School, Cornwall. 

Sharpe, Rev, J. C, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Military College. 
Sandhurst, to be an assistant master 
in the Marlborough School for the Sons 
of Clergymen and othen. 



DEATH. 



Browne, Rev. J. H., 28 years Vicar of 
of Runhall, 26 years Rector of Crown- 
thorpe, and Master of the Endowed 
Grammar School, Hingham, Norfolk, 
aged seventy-five. 



Ca out Cormf90n)retitir xtOi 3eiealr<r4, 
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A Constant Readkr is reminded, that at Oldham, in Lancashire, 10,300 of the 
working dasses, out of a population of 60,000, memorialixed the Government in 
favour of Church Education. 
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At a recent public meetitig of the inhabitants of Stafford, convened by the 
Mayor, ^ to take into conuderation the present state of the Free Grammar School 
and the English School connected therewith," it was stated by a magistrate of the 
borough, that there were only four scholars taught in the school, which was pro- 
Tided with an endowment of iSSOO a year. Can these things be so ? 

The following sentence has been going the round of newspapers and magazines 
with the name of Lord Brougham attached to it ** The contributions from the 
Clergy alone to Charity — ^to the relief of the poor and the education of the igno- 
rant, are not only greater, but enormously greater than those of the whole body 
of Dissenters." Can any of our readers refer us to the pamphlet or speech from 
which this is quoted ?j 

A friend of our's sometimes says, that there are but two reasons after all for 
not tmstlng a man ; *one is, that you do not know him, the other, that you do. 
Win not this help J. C. out of his present difficulty ? 

We cannot consent to the adoption of the sort of arrangement proposed by A 
SscRETART, namely, to devote one part of the Journal to Principles, and another 
to Practice. Indeed we have no wish or aim, but to exhibit principles in a prac- 
tical form. 

S. N. F. upon Infant Schools, will not suit us. So much teaching, or we should 
rather say, over-teaching the Infant mind, is quite out of our way. To our hum- 
ble notions, the more an infant-school resembles a well-regulated nursery the 
better. 

In the lowest districts of Manchester and Leeds, of 1,000 children bom, more 
than 570 die before they attain the age of five. 

W. J.'s statistics must be wrong according to the Registration returns, which 
give 114,000 as the number of marriages solemnized in the churches of England, 
while there were no more than 8,000 in dissenting places of worship. At the 
same time we agree with him, that unbaptized children ought not to be allowed 
to repeat the Church Catechism. 

There is much truth in what C. N. has written, but we cannot think that it is 
applicable to us. With all our zeal for education, we have never said anything 
half so foolish as that schools would do every thing. Does he, however, mean to 
deny all connection between ignorance and crime ? Why then are the judges con- 
tinually recommending the same remedy ? For instance, in charging the grand jury 
at the last Gloucester assizes, Mr. Justice \^htman said : — '' On looking over the 
calendar which was first sent him, he perceived that 110 prisoners could neither 
read nor write at all, or very imperfectly ; now the only way to prevent that was 
to improve the moral and religious feeling throughout the community, more espe- 
ciaUy amongst those who were mostly exposed to temptation — ^be meant the poorer 
dasaes; that object would be obtained by extending education, and to gen- 
tiemen like themselves who were of rank, station, and fortune in the county, 
he need hardly recommend increased exertions to produce that desirable end, 
which he was sure their own good feelings as well as their interest would induce 
them to do." 

Leonard Homer, Esq., Inspector of Factories, reports (January 30, 1843^ the 
lamentable spiritual destitution of Dukinfield and the neighbourhood, and ob- 
serves — *' I have been disappointed to find so little disposition on the part of the 
more wealthy Dissenters in my district to come forward in the cause of the edu- 
cation of tiie working dasses. All the activity which has come under my 
notice, in places where schools are most wanted, has been on the side of the 
church." 

It is expected by those who are best acquainted with the subject, that Betton's 
Charity, ihe annual income of which is at present above JS4, 000, aud is likely soon 
to be much larger, will be applied proportion ably to the claims of each diocese, 
and in donations not exceeding £20 to each school; the continuance of the 
bounty to be liable to annual revision by the board entrusted with the disposal of 
thefimd. 
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It was gntUying to hear, at the meetiiig of secretaries, that in several dioceses, 
schoolmasters took advantage of the last harvest holidays to attend the traimng 
institutions in their own vicinity, for three, four, or six weeks. In these cases 
their expenses were home wholly or in part by the district boards. It has also 
been found useful in one diocese to advance sums of £1, or 10s per month, to 
youths who were desirous of receiving the benefit of a training school* for nx or 
eight months, or a longer period. These sums were refunded by instalments, after 
the candidate had obtained a situation as schoolmaster. 

At the same meeting great advantages were acknowledged in the strongest 
terms to have been derived from the visits of organizing masters for a week or 
more to parochial Schools. Their services and suggestions, however, would be 
still more effective, if in relation and subordinate to the visit of an inspector. 

Though the expense of supporting Training Institutions is often a sdbjecrt of 
complaint, it must not be forgotten, that an adequate supply of competent masters 
and mistresses is the first and most indispensable requisite towards the improve- 
ment of Education. Experience alone can show, whether so large a numoer of 
distinct establishments as now exists is preferable to the maintenance of a smaller 
number upon a larger scale and more liberally supported. Two years seems the 
common period of residence ; this limited time arising from necessity rather than 
from choice, as the managing committees are generally anxious that the stay of 
the pupil should be prolonged. The efiect of this would be to improve School, 
masters' salaries, by rusing the qualifications of the masters themselves to a 
higher standard, and thus enabling them to command a more encouraging remu- 
neration than the pittance of £40 per annum, with or without a house, which is 
a common allowance to schoolmasters in the country and provincial towns. 

In village schools the system of teaching boys and girls together in one sdiool 
has been found advantageous, more parti<^ar^ where the entire school is under 
female control. To mix up both sexes in the same class is less desirable. Some 
disorder would be avoided by dismissing the boys at a separate time from the 
girls, as, it is obvious, the same vigilance cannot be exerted outside the school, as 
within its walls. 

The effect of covering the school-room with fixed parallel desks is fbund to 
hinder that personal style of instruction, or rather of application, at which every 
master should aim with each individual scholar. This olyection has especial refer- 
ence to religious teaching. Hence the inapplicability of this method of arrange- 
ment for the purpose of the Sunday school. A few such desks in a large school 
are convenient for occasional simultaneous instruction. On the last point there 
is an able paper in the Minutes of Council, for 1842, firom the pen of Mr. Gibson, 
the inspector for Scotiand, in which the system of galleries and simultaneous in- 
struction is thoroughly investigated. 

In a small school, say not exceeding 40 or 50 scholars, we should say that it 
is not desirable to employ boys or girls as teachers, so much as monitort. They 
are more useful in watching and keeping order, than in instructing their school- 
fellows, the latter being left entirely m the hands of the master or mistress. And 
even these monitors should be encouraged by some remuneration for their ser- 
vices. Sufficient attention is seldom given to forming the character of children, 
by making them feel their relative powers of mind. For this reason as little 
change of places as possible should be allowed, from the accidental circumstances 
of absence, &c., so that each boy may be led to exert himself to gain a high posi- 
tion, by the prospect of retahiing it permanentiy. In some classical schools no 
changes take place more than once a month. 

We agree with a valued correspondent, that much would be gained by grants 
of an Episcopal license as in former times, to the well deserving schoolmaster, 
which would oe an honourable testimonial to his past exertions, as well as mate- 
rially assist him in finding a situation where a fair salary would reward his labours. 
Might not the sub-deacon's office, so much required in the church, be filled from 
this source ? But we are already ** ultra erepidam.** 
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ON EMULATION AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE 

IN STUDY. 

Sib, — ^Allow me to make a few remarks on an article in your last 
Number on the " Means of exciting diligence in Study." 

The writer begins by contrasting *' the coarse and frequently in- 
efficient measures adopted by our ancestors" for effecting the end in 
question with " our modem means ; " and the chief distinction between 
the two is stated to be, that while they acted " on the selfish and per- 
sonal/' we act " on the more generous and elevated principles of our 
nature." That is, when a boy would not learn his lessons, " our an- 
cestors" gaye him a flogging, while we employ the motives (as your 
correspondent proceeds to show), of the desire of approbation and the 
thread of disgrace, of emulation, of ja conviction of the necessary con^ 
nectiou between the boy's present pursuits and his future prospects, of 
pecuniary rewards and punishments, and of public opinion. Certainly 
the contrast is great, nor is it lessened when we look farther into 
the grounds of such opposite modes of proceeding. Our ancestors, 
who were very plain matter-of-fact people, by no means overlooked the 
existence, either in boys or in men, of these now favourite motives ; 
but they did not believe them to be " the more generous and elevated 
principles of our nature ;" on the contrary, they considered that how- 
ever strong the motives of self-intbrkst might be in the human heart, 
and however influential upon the conduct, (and these motives of which 
your correspondent gives the above list, are all plainly of that class), 
they were not only not the higher, but were the very lowest of our 
nature, next after our mere animal appetites. They did not question 
that these inferior desires of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
were given us for wise ends, and were to be made subservient to the 
great work of education — of bring^g out the full lineaments of the 
image of God in the child, and boy, and man ; but they saw no other 
way of effecting this, but by bringing all such motives and appetites 
into habitual and very stern subjection to what they, with their old 
Christian faith and EngHsh morality, held to be the generous and noble 
principles of our being. And what were these ? Instead of appealing 
to the boy's desire of obtaining approbation and avoiding disgrace, they 
taught him to prize the approbation and dread the reproach of his own 
coHscisNCB, because that was the voice of God pronouncing what his 
real worth was, and not merely what it seemed to men. Instead of 
that emulation which could only excite him to be superior to his fellows, 
they taught the boy that it was hia 1)Utt to be positively diligent in 
study, and upright in conduct, and not merely in comparison with his 
fellows. Instead of leading him as he became " a more advanced sffii- 
dent," to calculate more carefully the bearings of his present pursuits 
upon his future worldly interests, they endeavoured to make him realize 
the dignity and the responsibility of becoming a man, and to confirm 
in him the faith that all worldly interests must be sacrificed, if need be, 
rather than he should renounce one jot of that dignity, or neglect one 
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of the least of those responsibilities. These, and snch as these, were 
the motives and principles which our ancestors wished to see ruling in 
the hearts and lives of boy and man ; and they saw not, how this could 
be but by keeping down those other motives of self-interest within very 
narrow limits; and they thought those limits would be quite large 
enough — that these inferior influences would act quite as strongly as 
was desirable or even safe, without all the encouragements of the kmd 
your correspondent recommends. And that they judged wisely we 
could not have stronger proof than when we thus find not only our boys 
but our masters — and those masters grave and learned writers on the 
principles of education — so imbued with the notion that the motives of 
self-interest are the proper guides of life, as even to lose sight of the 
existence of any other and higher principles of action. 

But I shall be asked, why did our ancestors employ punishments, 
though they took so little heed of the power of rewards ? why were 
they more liberal in their floggings for idleness, than in their pecuniary 
or other prizes for diligence ? Just because, while it was certain that 
the pleasurable motives of desire of approbation, emulation, &c., would 
(as I have said), act of themselves quite strongly enough in a weU- 
managed school, and would need no artificial stimulus, the like would 
not be the case with the opposite motives. 

The indolent, selfish nature was to be made obedient to the spirit, the 
spirit was to be set free, and trained to maintain its freedom by ruling 
the flesh with a stem and heavy hand ; and their experience and their 
reason combined to teach them that one of the necessary means of 
attaining this end was the just use of punishment. We alas ! have 
forgotten this old English and Christian distinction between the manly 
spirit which should rule and the fleshly nature which should obey, and 
turn our whole thoughts to the work of teaching this our baser and 
selfish nature how it may behave itself creditably, and enjoy itself de- 
corously, in the place it has usurped from the crushed and forgotten 
spirit within us ; — and that toe call education. 

I wish to notice one or two points of detail in the article in ques- 
tion. First, as to the arguments in favour of emulation drawn from 
Scripture. That as to the word so translated in our version is not very 
clear to me ; but I conclude the writer means to admit, that the Grreek 
word expresses some vice when St. Paul uses it as the name of one of 
" the works of the flesh," but that he considers that emulation^ (at least 
in the common sense) is not the correct rendering. I would ask what 
then is the correct rendering ? for it is not envyings, which occurs be- 
sides a little farther on in the list. I know of no other that it can be, 
and both Ghreek and context seem to me in favour of our word enuda^ 
/ton. The other argument, drawn from St. Paul's allusions to the 
Grecian Qames, is, that emulation must be lawful, because the Apostle 
describes the life and course of a Christian in language which " of 
necessity implies competition ;'* that is, that (overlooking the trite 
rule that an Ulustration must never be supposed to be an argument, nor 
held applicable in all its parts) we are to understand from St. Paul that 
our hopes of heaven — ^like the racer's hopes of the prize — depend not 
only on our own faithfulness and perseverance, but also on our supe- 
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riority over our fellow Climtiana ; that our success necessarily supposes 
their failure, and that we must and may desire the latter no less than 
the former, seeing that the one necessarily involves the other. I think 
I need say nothing more ahout this scriptural argument. 

The truth is, that there ever is, and must be this vice in emulation, 
that the boy gains as much by the short-comings of his rival as by his 
own diligence, and therefore (as all schoolboys and candidates for uni- 
versity honours allow, when Uiey confess the truth), the one is in prac- 
tice just as much reckoned on, and eageily desired, as the other. And 
while the clever boy's sharpness is thus developed at the expense of 
far nobler quaiities, both of heart and head, and the love of knowledge 
for its own sake ia sadly obscured if not altogether blighted in him ; 
the injury to the dull and idle boy is not less serious, lliere are 
in every class many boys who cannot, and many others who will not, 
carry on any successful struggle with the few ambitious fellows at the 
top. Certainly the one set, probably very many of the other, would be 
diHgent if their master taught them that learning and diligence were 
good things in tkeauelvet; but he precludes himself from doing this by 
the system of emulation. His duty to his boys is to educate every one 
of them, and this duty he utterly forgets and renounces, in his efforts 
to turn out a few clever boys, who can be only made what they are by 
the injury of all the rest. 

The Article proceeds to assert, that emulation, or the ' noble desire 
to excel,' the 'aspiration after superior acquisitions,' the aiming to 
' surpass ' others ' in the honourable pursuit of excellence,' ' has dis- 
tinguished most of those remarkable characters who have become emi- 
nent in any branch of science or literature, and who have shed a lustre 
over their age and country.' Now, this I do most unhesitatingly deny 
to have been the case ; there is not one man deservedly called great, in 
science, literature, war, or politics, in whom the desire to be superior to 
ethers has been the ruling principle of his life. They have in every 
case striven to attain to positive, not to comparative, excellence ; to bb 
great in themselves, not to seem so when seen by the side of others. 
And the same thing is true of all that countless host of wise and good 
men, whose lives go to make up the life of every great nation, though 
the individuals can never be known or remembered beyond a narrow 
sphere. I know that such men as Julius Ctesar and Napoleon Bonaparte 
were thoroughly possessed and actuated by this emulous desire to be 
superior to all other men. They strove successfully to deprive their 
country-men, and half the world besides of freedom, that they might 
rule alone over millions of slaves, but I thought that only schoolboys 
and Frenchmen now-a-days called this greatness. Every thing we 
know about Shakspeare, and Hooker, and Milton, and Johnson, and 
Burke, and, in our own day, Wordsworth and Wellington, shows that 
that though they may not have been free from this more than from any 
other of tiie inferior impulses of our common nature, yet it was never 
the guide of their life ; but, like all other lower motives, made more 
and more secondary and subservient to far different principles of action. 
I have no room for proofs, though indeed the thing is too evident to 
require them, only I will refer to the fiimous story of Nelson's last 
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Signal. NelBon was no pbiloeopher, no theorist, bnt a most plain man 
of action, and lutying to do only with that order of men — I mean 
English sailors — ^in whom the most energetic action is habitually called 
for. And he, when conscious that he was his country's favorite hero, and 
judging from hb own heart, how best he might stir the hearts of his 
men, would speak when it was most needed, to the deepest and most 
vehement principles of their soul. He appealed not to their hope of 
approbation and fear of disgrace, to their love of glory, to their desire 
of surpassing their enemies and each other in valour ; nor to their pro- 
spects of prize-money; but instead of any reference to these 'more 
generous and elevated principles of our nature,' his battle-signal was, 
" England expects every man to do his oott." 1 am, &c., 

June 12. Edward SraACHKT. 



ON SELF CONTROL. 

THOUGHTS FOR PARENTS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Th£RB is no qualification more indispensable in those to whom, 
whether as parents or instructors, the guardianship of youth is entrusted, 
than an habitual and entire self-possession. No provocation must tempt 
us to irritability; no case of youthful delinquency, however it may 
grieve our heart, must affect our temper. Do we say that it is im- 
possible thus to govern our feelings ? then may we as well know at first, 
for we shall certainly discover it at last, that we are altogether unfit for the 
work of educating the young. Those who rule others should beyond all 
doubt first learn to command themselves. " Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to be angry, " is a direction peculiarly and absolutely necessary to be 
attended to by those who have undertaken this solemn responsibility, 
this momentous duty; for unless we gain such a mastery over cor 
passions as shall produce a calm and collected manner, we shall never 
command the respect and obedience of the young. We sometimes 
expect too much ; we are not content to wait with gentleness the gradual 
development of the youthful intellect ; we expect fruit, and when we 
find that which only we have a right to look for, blossoms, we become 
impatient and discouraged, and weary of repeating the often-told 
lesson. And when evil passions and sinful tempers manifest themselves, 
we act as if we were astonished to find that our children are what the 
word of God represents them to be — ^prone to evil and disinclined to 
good. " Is it not a fundamental error" said Hkanah More, "to con- 
sider children as innocent beings, whose weaknesses may perhaps want 
some correction, rather than as beings who bring into the world a 
corrupt nature and evil dispositions, which it should be the great aim of 
education to rectify. This appears to be such a fundamental truth, that 
if I were asked what quality is most important in an instructor of 
youth, I should not hesitate to reply — such a strong impression of the 
corruption of our nature as should ensure a disposition to counteract it, 
together with such a deep and thorough knowledge of the human 
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heart as should be necessary for developing and controlling its most 
secret and complicated workings." We too frequently forget the 
nature of the being with whom we have to do ; we forget that the 
heart of a child is not a fountain untainted by evil ; and when at last we 
become convinced of the fact, instead of seeking to cleanse the polluted 
waters by adopting our Divine Teacher's method of patient forbearance 
and forgiving love» is it not true that there are times when we permit 
our temper to be provoked, the morose look to be seen, the harsh ex- 
pression and the tone of irritation to be heard, by the youthful being 
who is placed under our training, and who is to receive the impress of 
our character; and though in our calm, reflecting moments we feel 
assured that our hasty reproaches and impatient demands are not only 
in a high degree injurious as an example, but little calculated to effect 
our purpose — the moment of trial no sooner returns, than our impatience 
and ill humour return also, and instead of the mildness and love which 
should mark our tone in idl our dealings with the young, we give way 
to a hastiness of speech and manner utterly inconsistent with our pro- 
fession as Christian parents and instructors. Surely these things ought 
not so to be — we may rest assured, that it will be of little avail to hold up 
for their imitation the lovely features of meekness and gentleness which 
shone so brightly in the character of our Lord, while we ourselves bear 
no closer resemblance to that pure and spotless pattern. The young are 
peculiarly quick in catching the spirit of those to whom they look up as 
their superiors in knowledge, and if they perceive (and they are eagle- 
eyed on this point,) that we ourselves are, after all, uninfluenced by the 
instructions we give to them, it is but too probable they will neglect the 
precept, and follow the example. Let me not, however, be mistaken 
here, as if I were advocating an unlimited indulgence, and misjudging 
fondness. Let us restrain, by every means which our authority places 
at our disposal, the perverse, the refractory, the insincere, and the selfish 
disposition. We must not dare to allow these or any other poisonous 
weeds to grow unchecked. Parents, and those whom they deem worthy 
to be entrusted with the education of their children, are invested with 
an authority which they cannot neglect to use without incurring the 
guilt of disobedience to the commands of God. Let it not for one 
moment be imagined, that we have any desire to act the part of Eli. 
" Why do ye thus ? " is very far from being the point at which we 
would stop. We disclaim every approach to feebleness and timidity in 
dealing with the bad habits and evil tempers of the young, and we 
should esteem ourselves to be guilty, not only before man, but in the 
sight of God Himself, if we could content ourselves with expostula- 
tion, when punishment was required. Let the sins and the fttults of 
childhood or of youth be met with measures the most firm and deci- 
sive. We have not the least notion that children, any more than men, 
are to be governed by half measures : all that we plead for is, that it 
be a firmness regulated by gentleness. I rejoice in being able to give 
my own sentiments, on this very important point, in the words of one 
in every way better qualified than myself to offer counsel : — " Let chas- 
tisement be given — ^it is often a species of cruelty to withhold it ; but 
let Christian temper conduct that punishment, which Christian principle 
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may judge it necessary to inflict." And may we not rest assured, that 
punishment thus administered will be infinitely more effectual than that 
which is applied in passion ? Many a fine mind has been ruined by 
the injudicious harshness, exercised towards the faulty parts of the 
character. The joyous season of early youth has been clouded and 
embittered by an undue severity ; and the presence of the parent and 
instructor, far from being welcomed and delighted in, has been dreaded 
as the sure prelude to reproof and punishment. The treatment has 
doubtless been weU intended, but it argues little knowledge of human 
nature to suppose that the desired effect would be produced with no 
other stimulus to effort than the cold and heartless stimulus of fear 
— it is difficult to conceive how they should win to happiness and ratue 
the youthful heart, who scarcely ever appear before their charge in the 
endearing character of a friend, and whose uniform system it seems to 
be to reprove, and to punish, with unsparing severity, not only every 
more serious transgression, but even the ftiults which all children 
possess. If a mere external obedience be all that we aim at, the stem 
voice of authority may produce it ; but surely this is not all that we 
desire ? — ^we want to strengthen an internal principle, which shall act 
at all times, and under all circumstances ; — " not as in our presence 
only, but also in our absence," is our requirement, and such a principle 
of duty as this cannot be inculcated by fear. Our stem reproaches and 
our ill-judged harshness must fail here — they can at the best procure 
for us nothing more than a cold and lifeless obedience, which, cold and 
heartless as it is, is nevertheless enough to satisfy some parents and in- 
struct ors. Strange that any should so widely mistake their aim — strange, 
indeed, that they do not seek to produce a warm and generous affection 
rather than a trembling and servile fear ! Who would not rather see 
his child obey him from a sense of the pleasure of obedience than from 
a dread of the consequences of disobedience ? Let us further recollect, 
that every thing in the nature of punishment, which b inflicted under 
this influence of irritation and anger, rather to gratify our own feeling 
of displeasure than to prevent future transgressions, may produce an 
impression which all our after care shall in vain attempt to obliterate. 
Oh, let us beware how we trifle with the warm and sensitive feelings of 
the young ! reproof and even punishment may be needed, but it should 
be a kind and gentle voice to administer the one — ^it should be a tender 
and a delicate hand to inflict the other. No reproof, I am persuaded, 
can ever be advantageously administered to the young, except it proceed 
from those whom they love, and by whom they are beloved ; nor can we 
ever attain any real ascendancy over their minds until we have bound 
them to our hearts with the golden ^rdle of love. When we have once 
obtained the stronghold of affection^-when we have once learned the 
happy art of so blending the friend with the instructor, as to conciliate 
love without losing respect, — then shall we have little to fear in the way 
of exercising influence over the young. Are we not told by an au- 
thority that cannot err, that " the cords of love are the bands of a 
man ? " yes, and of a child too. . The youthful heart may be drawn, 
yea, bound with these golden cords ; and this powerful attractive shall 
produce fruits more sweet and precious than were ever yet found to 
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apdng firom bare authority, unmodified with love— from frowns untem- 
pered with smiles. 

Let us love the youthful objects of our solicitude, and it cannot be 
that our efforts to influence them will be altogether in vain. There is 
the greatest probability that the conduct we exhibit will be imitated, 
the feelings we express will be imbibed, the principles we cherish will 
be adopted. It must remain for ourselyes to decide, whether the almost 
unbounded power we have acquired be exerted for good or evil ; for we 
repeat, that the young heart, to which we have gained access, will sel- 
dom fail to vibrate in unison with our own. And let no one say. It is 
a difficult thing to win the affections of the young. Bad as human 
nature is, the youthful heart is warm and affectionate. My " thoughts," 
while saying this, rest upon a spot which, during a long season of do- 
mestic idfliction, was to me almost what the oasis is to the fainting tra- 
veller in the dreary desert. Depressed in spirits, and clothed in the 
garments of heaviness, my own little school-room was as a bright and 
sparkling star to gild my dark but appointed path. It was then that 
my heart was cheered, and my sadness in some measure dispelled, 
while engaged in an employment which has ever proved to me an un- 
failing source of interest and delight. It was youthful society which 
solaced me under many sorrows, as month after month, and year after 
year, I watched over the wasted form and failing health of a dearly 
beloved parent — smother — friend — companion — all in one. The ago« 
nizing hour of separation had passed away. The tender mother, the 
frdthful friend, the intelligent companion, has quitted an earthly, for, we 
humbly trust, a heavenly home ; and it is youthful society which again 
solaces her mourning daughter, now, that excitement being over, the 
heart knows its own bitterness, and is conscious of the extent of the 
bereavement. Well may I assert, that the young can feel a warm and 
tender affection, when I remember how frequently the natural gaity 
of youth has been for my sake chastened and subdued, and love itself 
been stamped on every effort to give me pleasure, and to spare me pain. 
No persons feel affection more tenderly than the young, and when once 
the instructor has awakened a personal attachment to himself, a control 
the most powerfrd and beneficial may easily be exerted. There may be 
exceptions, we admit — ^there may be those whom kindness cannot 
touch — hard and sullen hearts that will not yield to the mild and gentle 
influence of love. We admit it may be so, because we are told it is 
sometimes found to be so ; but surely these must be uncommon cases. 
Youth is the season of feeling ; the young heart is usually penetrated 
by the voice of affection, and has its echmng vibrations there. We can 
never believe that it will generally be a difficult task to control power- 
fully and to influence favourably, those of our youthful charge who 
regard us as a sincere, a faithful, and a loving friend — ^too sincere, too 
fiedthful, too deeply anxious for their present and eternal welfare to pass 
over with anything like indifference the faulty parts of their character. 
This is indeed a trying, perhaps the most trying part of our office ; for, be- 
udes the pain of casting a gloom over the sprightliness of youth, we 
cannot help feeling tremblingly alive to the risk we run of weakening that 
fond affection, and in some degree breaking off that friendly and confi- 
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dential communication so dear to the heart of every affectionate parent 
and instructor. Precious, however, as are the affections of the young, 
we must not seek to retain them at the expense of duty. Nor do we 
at all believe, that we are called to make such a sacrifice. It is the 
harsh impatient tone, the unrelenting severity of countenance and demean- 
our, the austere moroseness and repulsiveness of the whole manner, which 
are so unpopular among the young ; not the efficient hand of a wise and 
energetic parent or instructor ; not the authoritative measures of one who 
feels himself equal to his office, and is deeply imbued with a sense of his 
responsibility. The avenues to conviction in the youthiul mind are not 
difficult to unclose. Vigorous and decided as in some instances may be 
our measures, the young will not fail ultimately to acquiesce in the ne- 
cessity of resorting to them. Let us only deal kindly and tenderly, 
openly and honestly, as well as firmly, with our charge, and their 
affections will remain unalienated. They will not be backward to admit 
that there are moments when the gentle tone of persuasion ought to be 
laid aside for that of decided and unbending authority, and will con- 
demn, even as we ourselves condemn, that guilty easiness of temper, 
that mere weakness of affection, which would pass over their faults 
without remonstrance or rebuke. Every faithful parent and instructor 
must surely feel too deeply anxious to foster into full expansion the 
delicate and beautiful buds of youthful excellence, not to s^k to pluck 
up, even at the expense of pain and suffiering, those noxious weeds 
which would mar and spoil the tender flower. 

Before quitting the subject, I cannot help suggesting a consideration 
which forces itself into my mind, as one which may assist us in pre- 
serving an equanimity of temper under all circumstances. Do we our- 
selves exhibit the faultlessness which we sometimes seem to expect in 
our children ? Are we not frequently unreasonable enough to require of 
them what might be looked for from ourselves in vain ? Let us but re- 
collect our own short-comings and misdoings, and we shall learn to 
deal gently with the youthful transgressor, when we find that his heart 
like our own, is " deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." 
How often, it might be asked, do we ourselves, with all our increase of 
years and experience, how often do we make good resolutions and keep 
them not ? How often do we act over again the very sins we have con- 
fessed and lamented ? How often do we grow faint and weary in well- 
doing ? How do we find, again and again, upon how slippery ground 
we stand ? Do we not constantly own, andi if in any measure we know 
ourselves, do we not constantly feel, that often, very often, " we leave 
undone those things which we ought to do, and do those things which 
we ought not to do ? " And shall we have no fellow-feeling, no sympa- 
thy with the young soldiers in spiritual warfare, who have scarcdy be- 
gun the battle, and who, like ourselves, are easily driven from their 
post ! Surely, while we decidedly mark our displeasure at the trans- 
gression, we may well sympathize with, and compassionate the trans- 
gressor. 

M. P. H. 

[This article has been in type some months. The Editor regrets 
that he could not find room for it before. — Ed.] 
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HINTS ON ENTERING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

ADDRESSED TO ECONOMICAL STUDENTS. 
[ConUnued from page 210.] 

Amothkb thing to be well weighed by the novice is the necessity of 
not allowing society to usurp too much of that most precious talent of 
time, so especially valuable to him, who, in* less than four years, has so 
much to pass through, and on the right application of which so very 
much depends. A judicious arrangement of the day is of the first 
importance. I think late hours of study are by no means to be en- 
couraged ; due portion of exercise must be taken ; the mornings should 
be devoted more, and the evenings less, to reading than is often the case. 
If their frequent breakfast parties are allowed to encroach on the earlier 
hours of the day, boating or walking arrangements to interfere with the 
hours of morning study, it follows of necessity that the evenings alone 
can be passed in reading, and young men cannot be too urgently 
warned of the consequences that will almost inevitably ensue to their 
health and sight, at perhaps no very distant period. A reading man, 
I think, ought absolutely to abjure wine parties of every description ; 
he should neither give nor accept invitations to any : of course here, as 
throughout these few hints, we are writing for the prudent and econo- 
mical, for those into whom right principles have been, in some degree 
at least, instiUed ; and who would err rather through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness than through wilful or vicious inclinations. Lay down 
these rules for the allotment of your time. — Gtive sufficient to exercise, 
relaxation, and repose, but not too much ; and above all, when you have 
made wise and suitable rules, endeavour strictly to adhere to them. 
Eaiiy rising is undoubtedly desirable, but as the health of some will 
not admit of very early rising, and the health of others has been in- 
jured by persevering in this very attempt, it is impossible to lay down 
laws on the subject ; lectures, examinations, the arrival of friends may 
aU too require infringements of the rules, but these variations are so* 
seldom to be feared, that in a general way a man may adhere to his 
rules during the major part at least of his time at college. Suppose, 
then, he rises so as to be at chapel at \ past 7 or 8 — then perhaps an hour 
at lectures, then his breakfast — another hour at lectures ; this will bring 
him near 11 o'clock — ^read then till 2 — walk till 4 — Hall and chapel, 
and the rest between for his stomach's sake will bring him to 6 or |- past 
6 — ^then let him have his tea — ^read again till 10, and then after the 
slightest possible supper let him retire to bed. 

We will next speak briefly on the subject of amusements, and here 
we must again premise that our careful and economical student can 
neither indulge in horses, dinner parties, nor even wine parties ; these 
are so much too expensive at Cambridge that he who does indulge in 
them is either not a proper subject for the remarks we have presumed 
to make or is wholly forgetful of the duty he owes his parents and him- 
self. Now, a man of regular habits endeavouring to live as cheaply as pos- 
sible will avoid dinner and wine parties upon principle, and however 
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fond of riding will certainly forego that pleasure when he once knows the 
stable-keeper's charge for letting out horses. Boating is generally con- 
sidered a wholesome exercise where the constitution is strong, and it u 
not an expensive one ; it must however be used with moderation from 
regard to the health, the money, and the time, which it would other- 
wise consume ; — ^upon the whole, however, walking is the best exer- 
cise — ^reading, and the converse of a few judicious companions vith 
whom you may share your walks, botany, drawing, but decidedly not | 
music, may be made very harmless recreations ; and a few quiet fnends 
occasionally meeting at breakfut or tea will serve to relieve the wearineaa 
of study, where pleasure so often seems to spread her allurements, snd 
of solitude in the midst of crowds. A ftither once leaving a young and 
inexperienced son at Cambridge made the following remark : — " Do not, 
if possible, go out in an evening after dark-«you will very seldom be 
obliged to do so — and by keeping at home you will avoid meeting with 
bad people of both sexes." This plain observation was indehbly fixed 
on that son's mind — ^he followed the advice, and escaped that contami- 
nation which so constantiy happens where numbers of young and in- 
experienced persons are thrown together, and are exposed to the ridoiu 
and designing ; now it is not too much to affirm that the occasioDs 
are very few indeed at college, where a student is compelled to be oat 
at night, and, therefore, I do not say to a freshman, be careful to avoid 
gate bills altogether, i. e. not to be out after 10 o'clock, when you are 
noted down by the porter if in college, or by the landlord if in lodgings ; 
but I repeat the advice given above — however some may feel inclined 
to despise and ridicule it — ^Do not, if possible go out after the shades 
of evening have come on ; you will seldom be compelled to do so, and 
then you will escape the temptations with which bad persons of both 
sexes may seek to ensnare you from the paths of virtue and propriety ; 
and rest assured, this advice is in general not more easy to give than it 
is to follow, if once b^un to be acted upon. 

Reverting to the subject of the necessary expenses which a student 
must incur at Cambridge, let me observe, that he should always go 
provided each time he leaves home with clothes, groceries (at least tea 
and sugar), and wine, sufficient for his moderate wants until he revisits 
home again. It would be well for him, perhaps, on first going up to 
remember that if he go into lodgings he will nevertheless be required 
to provide sundry household articles. 

If he have rooms in college he will be necessitated to furnish them ; 
now it is most probable that he will find the furniture belonging to his 
predecessor in the rooms, and that he will be able to get it mor^ rea- 
sonable, at the valuation of the college upholsterer, than he could him- 
self, by buying them at some cheap shop in the town, or bringing them 
with him, (botii are unusual and generally unnecessary courses) ; but let 
him, if he buy his predecessor's, exclude such articles as are not wanted 
by him, and let him not be dissatisfied if the things are old and shabby, 
he can always replace what are worn out, and he can always remember 
that it is for less than four years that he will want them at all. He 
must be proof also against the insinuations of the upholsterer and the 
gyp (college servant), or the bed-maker ; but he need not appear mean 
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or miserly in his selection, for, if he keep all lus furnishing expenses 
under £30, he must not oomplain. A cap, gown, and surplice, are 
among the first things to be procured, and the two last may certainly 
be very properly had second-hand, and ought not to cost him above 
SOs. or 35«. a piece, the cap is about VSs. or 14«. If in college, let him 
beware of the peculations and purloinings of the college servants, by 
always keeping such things under lock and key, as need not of abso- 
lute necessity come under their hands ; but I should not advise him to 
be too anxious about sundry disappearances of coals, eatables from his 
gjrp-room (or pantry) — ^let him rest assured, no vigilance can prevent 
these abstractions of what are called perquisites ; and a restless prying 
effort to guard them will provoke the dislike of his mercenary attendant, 
and bring on him many annoyances and probably greater losses. These 
remarks too apply generally to servants and others in lodgings also, 
though there he is less at their mercy, and generally able to keep his 
things in greater security. 

We will now say a few words about meals. Breakfast both in col- 
lege and lodgings is usually laid before the student leaves his bed-room, 
the tea or coffee and sugar are provided by himself, and we will con- 
ceive safely locked up in lus tea caddy, or chdfonier. The bread (about a 
threepenny loaf) and butter (two inches, or sizes as they are termed) 
come from the college buttery. These should serve for the day — at any 
rate, whether eaten by him or not, they will not appear again. If he 
require lunch, it will be best for him to reserve it out of the remains of 
his breakfast, or to provide a few biscuits for the purpose ; a delicate 
man might then allow himself a glass of wine. At hall or dinner he 
wiU at most colleges find only joints and beer upon the table ; vege- 
tables, pudding, pie, cheese, and ale, are all extras. Our man of limited 
means would do well to restrict himself to cheese as often as he can, 
indulging in pudding or pie only occasionally ; the extras which young 
men have in the shape of these, and of ale, tend much to swell their 
bills. I think after dinner it would be well for him to abstain entirely 
from desert (a most expensive afiair), and wine even alone. Some 
men have fruit, either by presents or by purchase in the market, but 
the habit of desert is undoubtedly not economical. Tea and supper 
wiU resemble breakfiist and lunch, only avoid the glass of wine at the 
latter. It is not a bad plan, and one often adopted, to visit the news' 
room between hall and chapel, and take a glance at the newspapers 
and periodicals. Most of the Cambridge booksellers offer the use of 
a good circulating library of classical, mathematical, theological, and 
other books for a subscription of about 7s, a quarter, together with 
access to their reading and news' rooms, which plan is well worthy 
attention. 

To assist the meritorious but needy student the public companies of 
London have at their disposal several exhibitions, (see Cambridge Cal- 
endar). Most of these are given by vote of the Court of Assistants ; 
and, when any are vacant, notice is given at the halls of the respective 
companies, (usually on a board within the entrance), and from the 
clerks may be obtained the particulars, together with lists of the mem- 
bers of the court, whom it is then <k course desirable to canvass, as 
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well as to engage the interest of any friends who have influence with 
the hody. Many young men have been most materially 9,88]sted in 
their college career by these exhibitions, though their existence and the 
mode of obtaining them are perhaps not sufficiently known. At the 
disposal of the college tutors also are considerable funds towards aid- 
ing deserving young men. Some of these are indeed appropriated, but 
at Trinity upwards of £200 a year, at St. John's more than £600 are 
unrestricted. Their quarters' bills have thus been wholly cancelled to 
some diligent and necessitous students ; and others have actually had a 
balance at the end of the term in their favour ; but in these cases we 
must observe that great industry, strict regularity, and good places in 
the college examinations have been deemed absolute requisites. 

The alterations which have been already made, and which are now 
contemplated by the university authorities, will no doubt render the 
course of study somewhat longer, and perhaps more arduous, and thus 
increase in some measure the expenses and the difficulties to the average 
class of young men of limited means. They seem to have in view the 
elevation of the university in the point of intellect as well as in res- 
pectability ; and while they seem to desire the abrogation and altera- 
tion of some things, which have become obsolete, the promoters of 
these changes express a wish to encourage more of general literature, 
while they seem unwilling to lower the high reputation which Cambridge 
has so justly acquired for great scholarship, and profound science. We 
have no intention of discussing here the wisdom, propriety, or future 
results of these innovations — we would simply warn the parent, in- 
structor, and the proposed student, that a very fair degree of learning 
indeed, a very good preparatory couree of study, very diligent habits 
and resolute economy, must all combine, now even more than ever, to 
carry him through his university course with the least expense and 
the best hope of future success. There certainly have often been ex- 
hibited at the university a lowness both of attunments and manners 
which have anything but enhanced its respectability, especially in the 
eyes of strangers — ignorance and ungentlemanlike conduct have dis* 
graced its students, and given occasion to remarks which have not a 
Uttle injured the reputation of the whole body. Again, for those in- 
tended for the church, the new and proposed regulations, while they 
may open a field for divinity exercises and the exhibition of theologicid 
learning, will make a great demand upon the mental and bodily re- 
sources of the candidates. He must not only proceed through mathe- 
matical and classical studies, but must abo buckle on his armour to 
contend in the new arena of moral philosophy and theology. But let 
a youth, or rather his instructor, carefully examine the list of subjects 
absolutely required for a B.A. degree, if of an ordinary kind, or ascer- 
tain from the Tripos papen the nature of the examinations for honours, 
and then let him be carefully trained for the course proposed, and when 
at college let him steadily and determinately set himself to attain his 
objects, not by desultory efforts but by a regular course of reading ; 
with that he must combine an equally steady system of economy, and 
to it his reading habits will very materially contribute ; — and then he 
will experience very little disappointment at its close, either as to the 
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information or advice which these pages may give him, or as to his 
own hopes and prospects. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a few useful hints, respecting a 
college career itself, we will now advert briefly to the preparation ad- 
visable, to which we have already alluded. A boy brought up at a 
public school, which either has or has not claims, such as scholarships 
and exhibitions, upon the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, usually has 
his studies so directed by the masters, that there can be little said with 
reference to him ; but it may not be useless to offer a few hints for boys 
educated at private establishments, or at home. In either case we 
would advise the tutor or parent, when the time for his going to college 
approaches within at least a couple of years, and the decision is in 
some measure made as to which university, and which college of either, 
the youth is to enter, then to ascertain from the Calendar the usual 
routme of public examinatians ; and from the tutors of the college, and 
as much as possible from any friends there, 'the general course of lec- 
tures and studies carried on : when once ascertained, let the pupil's 
reading be carefully directed to them. We have all along professed to 
write rather for the ordinary class of students than those of shining 
abilities ; therefore, if there seem little probability from health and 
intellect of his attaining more than a common or Poll (64 iroXXoi) de- 
gree as it is termed, Uie Calendar will pretty well guide him to his 
subjects— e. g. Euclid, books 1, 2, 3, and part of the 6th, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, (first part of Wood), Mechanics and Hydrostatics, the Acts 
of the Apostles in the original, and two Classical subjects, with Paley's 
Moral Philosophy. In most of these he ought to be thoroughly pre- 
pared before he goes up. I'he two Classical subjects cannot of course 
be ascertained ; but if his previous training be sound, a Greek play, or 
a book of lliucydides, or Herodotus, or Homer, or Virgil, or Horace, 
Cicero, or Juvenal, will not cause him much uphill labour to master 
when the subjects are once announced. A boy who would contend for 
honours should certainly add to a very good knowledge of Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, and Euclid, some acquaintance with Natural 
PhQosophy, Newton's Principia, and Pure Mathematics ; but we must 
not forget to urge two things, with reference to all preparations for 
college : — 1st. to use invariably the books used at Cambridge, especially 
in Mathematics, — ^and '2nd. to ascertain, if possible, the mode of using 
them there, and to adhere to that as closely as maybe. If these be not 
attended to, the freshman will find that he will have to unlearn much 
that he had hoped was learnt already. W. W. 



THE STATE CANNOT EDUCATE THE PEOPLE— WILL THE 

CHURCH ? 

Mt Dbab Sib, — You have hitherto preserved a dignified silence upon 
the measure lately proposed by government, for improving the school 
instruction of children working in factories in England ; but now that 
that well meant attemot to harmonize the pretensions of the church, the 
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State, and dissent, has been finally abandoned, I am unwiUing that a 
single month should elapse, before an appeal is made through ytnir 
columns to English churchmen, urging them to do that without com- 
promise of the truth, which the state has confessed to be beyond its 
power to effect. Be it nerer forgotten, that though the government 
remedy has been withdrawn, the evil which it was designed to correct 
is still as urgent, as menacing as ever ! It is not because the state of 
the manufacturing districts is more satisfactory that this measure is no 
longer requisite, and was therefore withdrawn, but rather that the evil 
has become so inveterate, that human policy is baffled in devising a cor- 
rective. This is expressly stated by Her Majesty's government. In 
this crisis it depends on churchmen, tibe wealthy laity in particular, now 
that a fair field is presented for their exertions — ^the inability of govern- 
ment to occupy it confessed and proved — the intensity of the evil and 
danger on all hands acknowledged, resolutely and liberally to give free 
scope to those means which they believe to be tdone divinely ordained, and 
therefore, to be the only ones capable of regenerating mankind. Let it 
now be manifest to all the world, and to that cloud of witnesses from 
whom the doings of the city on a hill cannot be hid, that " the Holy 
Catholic Church" is the only institution which in such a crisis can be 
the salvation of our country. It really seems as if this open trial had 
been appointed us, in order that in our days and in our country might 
in the presence of all be nobly vindicated the power of the Church and 
God's glory. Let us then each fear, lest through his slackness the 
cause of truth should in the day of trial sufier detriment. The church 
expects every son to do his du^ ! Let then the National Society, her 
recognised means of suppl3ring schooling to the poor, be liberally sup- 
ported by plentiful funds placed at her disposal, for supplying ^ctory 
education on the soundest principles. Let her then be able to point to 
an adequate supply of daily schools in every town throughout Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, as she already can to a few, in which thousands of 
children are gladly receiving at the hands of the church that full and 
uncompromising teaching in Catholic doctrine, which she alone is com- 
missioned to afford, and which at her hands alone will be accepted. 

Bad principles in regard to education have been stoutly opposed — 
dangerous compromises coldly received by the church — ^tbe day of her 
final and most arduous trial is come ; the time for protestation or simply 
holding herself aloof is passed — ^that for instant energetic liberal action 
has arrived. We must now or never prove the soundness of our prin- 
ciples by the value of their fruits. This is the decisive test now 
applied, viz., can our principles hitherto applied partially, be so univers- 
ally brought into operation, that none can gainsay their soundness and 
sufficiency ? The field of trial has been chosen for us where all will 
confess that circumstances are least in favour of victory. The ground 
has been accurately surveyed: the enemy's position has been ascer- 
tained to be so strong, that a powerful government has quailed and 
declined to storm it. In the meanwhile, the church has her trenches 
open, her officers are ready, and all that is wanted are the sinews of 
war ; the funds to supply the men, and material for taking possession 
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at once of the disputed territory. To drop all metftphor. The National 
Society is ready to lay out with discrimiuation the bounty of churchmen, 
in aiding the erection of factory schools, and in organizing the course of 
instruction according to the best methods. The diocesan boards of 
education, presided over by the Bishops of Chester and Bipon, educate 
teachers for these schools, and supply inspectore for their superinten- 
dence; thus offering to the public, and to the inhabitants of their 
lespectiTe dioceses, the readiest means of forwarding the object in view. 
Hieae are the authorised channels through which the bounty of church- 
men can be at once directed, and their means of usefulness are only 
limited by the amount of their funds. The poor people axe ready with- 
out scruple to avail themselves of the church education offered them, 
the government would approve and probably assist, no power could 
resist the church in the execution of her proper work of preaching the 
gospel to every creature, llie church, I say again, expects in this 
crisis every son to do his duty. 

Hoping that either in your own words, or, for want of better, in mine, 
you will strongly place before the laity of the church in England the 
need of instant and zealous exertion, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
June 20, 1843. T. T. 

*^* The Editor has no better words than those of his esteemed 
correspondent. For himself he is not at all concerned — ^rather the con- 
trary — at the withdrawal of the government measure, for which he has 
been long prepared. The heading which he has given to this article, 
pretty well says all he has to say upon the subject. He hopes, however, 
that the friends of sound education will all take the hint given at the 
commencement of the last Report of the National Society : — 

" The progr^s of education, like that of every other intellectual pursuit 
dependent on the co-operation of numbers, is subject to phases and 
vicissitudes. A few years since, when a general apprehension prevailed 
that the legitimate authority of the Church in regulating this depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical and civil economy, was about to be diminished or 
superseded, great exertions were called forth among the friends of order 
and sound religion to avert the threatened evil. Large funds were col- 
lected ; schools in every quarter of the kingdom were simultaneously 
raised ; the claims of the Church to be the teacher of the people were 
energetically maintained ; and at length the arrangement was concluded 
for settling, with regard to some essential points, the respective boun- 
daries of secular and spiritual influence in the all-important national 
work of training up the children of the poor. After this arrangement, 
however, when exciting questions were no longer under discussion, it 
was to be expected that a calmer state of things would follow. There 
was even reason to apprehend, that not tranquillity only, but indiffer- 
ence might in certain cases ensue, and more particularly, that the pe« 
cuniary sacrifices, which under other circumstances were cheerfully 
offered, might gradually be withheld." 
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A VILLAOB SCHOOL IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr Dbae Sib, — If I comply with your request, and send you "A 
short account of my Village School as it exists at present," it is in 
the humble hope of affording some encouragement to others aimflarly 
situated with myself, and of showing that, with limited funds, and in 
no great space of time, it is possible to carry out many of the sugges- 
tions which, in the first number of this Journal, I ventured to make for 
the improvement of the system of education in this country. On re- 
turning in September last from a tour in search of health, I found that 
my schoolmaster had left me, that subscriptions had fallen short, and 
that a considerable debt had accrued in consequence of necessary re- 
pairs and additions to the school during my absence. After what I had 
seen, however, abroad, and at the Central School, Westminster, and at 
Mrs. Tuckfield's institutions, I doubted not that, with an efficient and 
pious instructor, duly chosen and well paid monitors, a proper selection 
of books, and a good division of time* and labour, these, and other diffi- 
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cnlties which followed in their train, might he overcome ; and as (the 
district in which I reside being agricultural), it is therefore all but impos- 
sible to retain lads under tuition after ten or eleven years of age, I 
determined to dispense with the schoolmaster altogether, to unite the 
two adjoining school- rooms, and to place both boys and girls under the 
direction of the mistress of the girls' school, with whose general conduct 
and ability I had much reason to be satisfied. Duly instructed moni* 
tors it was not indeed easy to find ; but by selecting steady elder girls 
from those who were leaving, or had just left school, and by paying 
them from 28. to 6d. per week, I provided tolerably useful assistants ; 
who at the same time, it might be hoped, would improve in the course 
of a few months, both in their own knowledge, and in the art of impart- 
ing it to others. 

The principal ideas which influenced me in the other two important 
points of making a proper division of time and labour, and of selecting 
suitable books, may be thus briefly stated. 

I thought that the monitresses and first class, as they could bear, so 
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thej required to receive, more instructioQ than their juniors ; 
that thoBe children who were not so jbr adyanced might learn the me- 
chanical parts of reading and spelling much more rapidly in '* drafts," 
or small knots of five or six (the Lancastrian plan), than in large classes 
upon Bell's system, where the sentence or word to he read or spelt 
comes comparatively hut seldom to the turn of each; and, lastly, 
though hy far the chief point in my opinion, that the secular instruc- 
tion should he kept separate from the religious instruction, or to be 
more explicit, that whilst such religious instruction is confined, as Car 
as possible, to the mistress, whose mind is matured, or, where he can 
afford the time requisite, to the clergyman himself, (it being of course 
supposed that the Scriptures, or extracts from them, shall be read by 
or to each class daily), the books'^ frx>m which children are taught to 
read and spell should only treat indirectly, if at all, of holy names and 
subjects. For I could not but believe, my dear Sir, that the irreve« 
verence of manner, and, it is to be feared, of feeling likewise, with re- 
gard to things sacred, so often complained of in those educated at 
national schools, is to be attributed in a great measure to the circum- 
stance of all the books, and all the teachers there treating of religion in 
any lesson and at any time.f 

From the above synopsis it will be seen, that the school is a mixed 
school of boys and girls ; that in the afternoon the giils are employed 
in needle- work ; that the monitresses and first class, when united, have 
one hour and a quarter more instruction than the junior classes ; that 
the monitresses have particular instruction for three quarters of an hour, 
whilst the second, third, and fourth classes, broken up into drafts, 
learn to read for half an hour, and spell for a quarter of an hour, under 
the first class, who act as sub- monitors ; and that in the afternoon the 
monitresses, with the first and second classes, learn singing for half an 
hour after the general business of the school is over. The second room, 
when the folding doors are closed, serving, with the play -ground, for 
those children whose homes are distant, or for the juniors whilst wait- 
ing for their elder brothers and sisters. 



• Among the books which I have selected for secular instruction, I would mention 
as books of reference, or as.text books to lie on the table during school hours, for the 
use of the mistress and the monitresses : — Johnson's Dictionary, the Edinburgh 
Sessional Etymological Quide, price 2s. 6d., Russell's Grammar, published under the 
direction of the Christian Knowledge Society, Goldsmith's Geography ; and as books 
for general reading and use in the first and second classes, the Third and Second 
Books of Lessons published by the Irish National Society, Outlines of Chronology, 
price 4d., published by Rivington, and Mr. Wilson's Outlines of English Grammar, 
and Outlines of Etymology, price each Id., published also by Rivington. 

t I have to regret that from want of space in the present school-rooms, or, per- 
haps, I should rather say, from want of funds to build an addition to the room 
by breaking through the wall, I have not yet been able to obtain that very useful 
and almost necessary assistance in carrying out this latter part of my plan, a gallery 
capable of containing half the number of children in the school. To this might be 
added that other difficulty of finding suitable books for the junior classes, I mean 
books not treating of sacred subjects, for teaching the younger children to read and 
spell. At present the religious instruction in the school is given, when the clergy- 
man is unable to attend, by the mistress and by the senior or general monitress. 
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There are many other matters of detail, such as the mode and time 
of giving leawma in English composition, the extent to which instruc- 
tion in etynu^ogy, general chronology, history, and arithmetic, should 
be carried in National Schools, upon which I may he induced to write 
to yon upon some future occasion ; hut having already taken up so 
laige a space in your Journal, I will conclude for the present, and am, 
my dear Sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Poriithead R^dorp. T. L. Wollby. 



ON THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Sib, — In the first numher of your excellent work, I find a very interest- 
ing article on the best mode of constructing a school house, designed 
by the Rector of Easton. I am glad to see that school architecture is 
to form a feature in your Journal ; and as there is one branch of this 
subject to which I have given considerable attention, I subjoin a few 
hints which may be of service to those who feel an interest m scholas- 
tic establishments. In the present paper I must confine myself to the 
theory of ventilation, a subject but little attended to in the construction 
of school houses generally, though the health of both teacher and pupil 
must mainly depend on the purity of the atmosphere in which they arc 
placed for so many hours each day. 

Without entering into any detailed view of the chemical constituents 
of the atmosphere, it may be enough to state, that oxygen or vital air 
forms but a very small proportion of the entire mass, and that it is ra- 
pidly absorbed during the process of respiration. Now the object of 
ventilation is to get rid of the exhausted and impure air, and insure a 
constant supply of pure air. This can only be effected by copying the 
process that is constantly going on in the great laboratory of nature, 
where the sun, by changing the specific gravity of the gaseous fluid 
that bathes otur globei ia constantly amalgamating together its various 
ingredients. I have stated, that during the process of respiration we 
absorb oxygen from Ae air ; but chemical analysis proves, that there 
18 a new jnoduct formed* and this is called carbonic gas, best known as 
the '* choke damp" of the miner and well sinker. In a crowded room 
this rapidly accumulates, and if unchanged* is sure to produce a long 
train of diseases, and even death itself. A single instance of this in a 
badly ventilated school-room on the eastern side of the metropolis, may 
suffice. It occurred in a girls' school, and the younger children always 
suffered most, so that the shortest frequently fainted, whilst the older 
children suffered comparatively little inconvenience. On this being 
mentioned to me by a friend, I at once stated that it could only arise 
from an accumulation of carbonic gas, which being heavier than com- 
mon air, would be sure to occupy the lower part of the room, and as 
certainly produce strangulation as a similar amount of water. To put 
this beyond the reach of doubt, I furnished the gentieman with a small 
phial of lime*>water, and requested him to unconc it near the floor, let- 

u 2 
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ting out B tmall portion and then shaking the real. On thia being 
done, it immedi&telf BMumed a millcy whiteness, resolting tram the car- 
bonate of lime that waa thus formed ; and in my public lectures with a 
crowded audience, I have frequently found a umilar result. The plan, 
then, to which we should have recourte, is simply to open n number of 
very minute apertures in the floor of the ecbool-room, connected with a 
large air-shaft passing to the external part of the building. By this 
means we drive the Btagnant air from the lower part of the room, and 
the increase of tempen^UT« that immediately follows, by diminishing 
its specific gravity, causes it to pnss out of the ordinary apertures in the 
ceiling. 

If we wish to carry on the process of ventilation in the most perfect 
way, the air that tbos escapes from the ceiling should be carried into a 
large chimney, or through the bars of a furnace ; but the same end 
may be attained very fully, by placing the lights for illuminatiag the 
apartment, immediately l^aeath the centre of a large bollow cone, as is 
represented in the annexed sketch. 

This arrangement possesses the additional advantage of enabling tu 
to ventilate any adjoining apartments ; fot the ascending current repre- 
sented by the perpendicular arrows, will draw the air with it, and form 
a partial vacuum in any connecting pipes, and thus the process of ven- 
tilation may he carried through every part of a large hnilding. 



In the arrangement thus pointed out, it will be seen that the natunl 
process of ventilation adopted in the economy of creation is closely ad- 
hered to, merely subatitulang artificial heat for the action of the snn- 
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beams ; and reaQy the atmosphere is the most wonderful of all the ele- 
ments that surround us, for even in its most contaminated form it is 
perfectly invisible to the eye, whilst it conducts sounds almost as freely 
in the torrid zone as at the poles. Can we then do other than be un- 
ceasingly thankful to that great and good power 

" Who not content 
With every good of life to nourish man. 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense. 
Hath made all nature beauty to the eye. 
Or music to the ear." 

But it may be asked, why the atmosphere, which is thus contami- 
nated by every creature that breathes the breath of life, " Why it, and 
the earth it bathes, does not become one vast lazar house ?" The ans- 
Bwer will be found in the very interesting discoveries of Professor Lie- 
big, who has shown, that the stateliest of the oaks that adorn our 
forest glades, no less than the minutest lichen that grows upon the 
wall, mainly owe their perfection and luxurience to their power of ab- 
sorbing a gas, which, though noxious to man, is admirably fitted to 
vegetable development. Thus, then, what man deteriorates, the vege- 
table kingdom revives, and by this admirable compensation all goes on 
harmoniously and perfectly. With best wishes for the success of your 
Journal, yours truly, 

Charles F. Pabtington. 



A FORMER RECOMMENDATION OF A BOOK NOW 

WITHDRAWN. 

Ret. Sib, — ^Having seen in the May number of the Journal of Educa- 
tion notice taken of a little work, entitled '' The National School Expo- 
sitor," by Francis Mason, and published by Martin, 44, Upper York 
Street, London, I was induced to order 100 copies, for myself and a 
neighbouring clergyman. 

Upon looking over the book, however, I find that the extracts you 
have made as " a fair sample of the book," are totally different from 
what I find therein. 

No mention is made in the book of any alterations having been made, 
neither is it said to be the second edition. 

If (as it appears) alterations have been made, it is an imposition 
upon the public not mentioning it in the preface. 

I remain. Rev. Sir, yours fedthfully, 

H. W. K. 

*^* The Editor has received other complaints upon the subject. 
Upon sending to his bookseller for a copy, he found the case to be ex- 
actly as described by his correspondents. Under these circumstances, 
he has no coarse left him but to withdraw his recommendation. 
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AN OFFICE FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS: 

BY WILLIAM A0LLIN80N WHITtlNOHAlf, BISHOP OP MAETLANO. 

OFFICE FOB THE MORNINO. 

All Standing^ in order , in their several places^ let the Chaplain or Master 

say, 

O MAGNIFY the Lord with me, and let us exalt His Name together. 

Response. The eyes of the Lobd are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are open unto their cry. 

Chaplain. The Lobd is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart ; and 
saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Response, The Lobd redeemeth the souls of His servants ; and none of 
them that trust in Him shall be desolate. 

Chaplain. Ponder our words, O Lobd : consider our meditations : O 
hearken unto the voice of our calling, our King and our God : for unto Thee 
will we make our prayer. 

Response. Our voice shalt Thou hear betimes, O Lord : early in the 
morning will we direct our prayer unto Thee, and will look up. 

Chaplain. Pray with the spirit and pray with the understanding. 

Response. Lord, teach ns to pray. 

Then shall be said, by aU, kneeling: 

Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth. As it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses. As we forgive them that tres- 

J»as8 against us. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil ; 
or Tlune is tiie kingdom, The power, and the glory, For ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Chaplain. O Almighty God, give us grace, we beseech Thee, to believe 
in Thee, to fear Thee, ana to love Thee, with all our hearts, with all our 
minds, with all our souls, and with all our strength ; to worship Thee, to 

give Thee thanks, to put our whole trust in Thee, to call upon Thee, to 
onour Thy holy Name and Th^ word, and to serve Thee truly all the davs 
of our lives. And this we beg m the name of Jbsus Chbist, Thine only 
Son, our Lord. 
Response, Amen. 
Chaplain. O God, whose mercies fail not, but are new every morning, 

Sardon the sins that we have committed agunst Thee, in thought, word, and 
eed ; make us to be sorry for them with the godly sorrow that worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation : put far from us all evil ways and works, and save 
us from the enemies of our souls ; and grant us Thy peace all the days of 
our life, through our only Saviour and Kedeemer, Jbsus Christ. 

Re^onse. Amen. 

Chaplain. O Lobd, our heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend ns in 
the same with Thy mighty power, and grant that this dav we fall into no 
sin, neither run into any kina of danger ; but that all our doings, being or- 
dered by Thy fl^ovemance, may be righteous in Thy sight, through Jbsus 
Christ, our £okd. 

Response. Amen. 

Chaplain. Almighty God, who givest to all liberally, and upbraidest 
not, send down into our hearts that wisdom which is from above, to make us 
pure, peaceable, gentle, kind, forgiving, full of mercy and good fruits, that 
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we may be followers of Thee, as dear childreo, and walk in love, as Christ 
bath loved us. We ask it of Thee, O Father, for His sake. 

Response. Amen. 

Chaplain, Almigbtj God, who, though Thou art high, hast respect 
unto the lowly, aod hast taught us to make prayers and supplications for all 
men, hear our petitions in behalf of our parents, brothers and sisters, and 
relatives and benefactors; of our spiritual pastors and teacheris; of our 
friends and neighbours ; and of all who need our prayers, especially the poor 
and distressed, the afiSicted and disconsolate. jBehold and bless them as 
Thou seest best, and have them in Thy most holy keeping, now and for 
ever, for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain. Send thy blessing, O Lord, we beseech Thee, upon this 
school, and upon all, in their several stations and duties, who belong to it. 

Response. Bless, Lord, the teacher and the taught. 

AU. Make us to grow in gn^ace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jbsus Christ. Amen. 
Here may be read a Chapter y or Portion of a Chapter y from the Old or 

New Testament, Then shall be said the Apostles* Creed, all standing : 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maser of Heaven and earth ; 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; Who was conceived by the 
Holt Ghost, Bom of the Virg^ Mary, Suffered under Pontius Puate, 
Was crucified, dead, and buried ; He descended into Hell; The third day 
He rose from the dead; He ascended into Heaven; And sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty ; From thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holt Ghost ; The Holy Catholic Church ; The commu- 
nion of Saints ; The forgiveness of sins ; The resurrection of the body. And 
the life everlasting. Amen. 

Then, all standing^ let the Chaplain or Master say. 

In every thing gpive thanks. 

Response, For this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us. 
Chaplain, It is a g^od thing to g^ve thanks unto the Lord. 
Response. And to sing praises unto Thy Name, O Most Highest. 

Here a Psalm or Hymn may be sung. Then the Chaplain or Master shall 

sayy 

All Gracious God, the Giver of every good and perfect rift, whose tender 
mercies are over all Thy works, we humbly bring Thee tne thank-offering 
of our hearts for our morning sacrifice. That Thou hast preserved us through 
the night past, and renewest unto us Thy goodness this morning : 

Re^Mmse. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain, For Thy kind care of us through all our lives, for Thy watch- 
ful providence, and the guardian ministry of Thy holy angels : 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. For our parents and friends, for our education and training in 
Thy ways. 

Response, Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. That Thou hast vouchsafed to call us to the knowledge of 
Thy graoe, and faith in Thee ; to make us Thy children, and heirs of Thy 
most precious promises : 

Response. Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain, For thy holy word, the bread of life : for Thy blessed Spirit, 
the water of salvation, living and springing in our hearts, unto everlasting 
tife: 

Respotue. Our Father, we thank Thee. 
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AIL O Spirit of grace, we yield our hearts to thee : renew as daily in 
Thine image: dwell in us hy Thy sanctifying presence: make us a holy 
temple, acceptahle unto Thee. Amen. 

Chaplain. O Lord Jbsus, who hast purchased us for Thyself, for a pe- 
culiar people, redeemed from all iniquity : for Thine inestimable loYe to us 
poor sinners : 

Response. Our Sayiour, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. That for our sakes Thou didst think no scorn to become a 
helpless babe, to grow up in subjection to earthly parents, to live in shame 
and poverty, and to humble Thyself even to the cruel death upon the cross : 

Response. Our Saviour, we thank Thee. 

Chaplain. That Thou hast triumphed for us over death and hell, and 
now ever livest, making intercession for us, that we, in Thee, may have ac- 
cess to the throne of grace on high : 

Response, Lobd Jebus, we thank Thee. 

Then shall be said by the Chaplain or Master ^ all kneeling : 

THE COLLECT. 

O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, Fathbr, Son, and Holt 
Ghost, accept our unworthy praises, and graciously hear our prayers. We 
pray for ourselves, that our sins maybe forgiven, our hearts made holy, our 
lives become acceptable to Thee. We pray for all men, that Thou wouldst 
have mercy upon them, and bless them. We pray for Thy holy Catholic 
Church, that Thy Spirit may rest upon it more and more, and the dew of 
Thy blessing be poured upon its ministers and all the people. Let that 
blessing rest on us this day, that here we may serve Thee, remembering that 
we are ever in Thy sight, and keeping continually in mind that great and 
terrible day when every one of us shall give an account of the deeds done in 
the body, before the throne of Christ. All this we ask in His blessed 
name, and through His all-prevailing merits. 

Response. Amen. 

Chaplain, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of Groi>, 
and the fellowship of the Holt Ghost, be with us all evermore. 

Response. Amen. 

Here Endeth the Office for the Morning. 

ON WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 

instead of the Collect, shall be said the following 

LITANY. 

Chaplain, O God, the Father of heaven : 

Response. Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain, O Gt>D the Son, Redeemer of the world : 

Response, Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Fathbr and 
the Son : 

Response. Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain. O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, Three Persons and 
one God : 

Response, Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners. 

Chaplain, Deliver us, O merciful Lord, from the dangers that beset us : 
from all evil and mischief; from all vanity and lies ; from the temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 

Response, Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain. From pride, impatience, and impertinence ; from hypocrisy 
and unbeUef ; from envy, hatred and malice, and all unchaiitableness ; 

Response. Good Lord, deliver us. 
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Ckapiain. From inftttentloQ, carelessness, and sloth ; from selfishness 
and self-indulgence ; from ignorance and error ; from lying deceits and cor- 
mpt examples ; 

Jtesponse, Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain, From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism; from hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Thy word and commandment ; 

Response, Good Lord, deliver us. 

Chaplain, Keep us, O merciful Lord, in the perfectness of faith, hope, 
and charity : and that it may please Thee to bless and extend Thy holy 
Church throughout the world : 

Response, . We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain, For all Christian youth, wheuier in colleges or schools ; that 
they may increase, as in stature, so in wisdom and favour with God and 
man: 

Response, We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain, For this school ; that it may be a nursery of Thy Church, to 
the increase in Christian knowledge and holiness of all its members : 

Response, We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Chaplain. Hear us, O Lord, and bless us ; keep us from evil : lead us 
into all truth : fill us with Thy peace, and bring us to everlasting life, through 
Jbsvs Christ our Lord. 

Response, Amen. 

Chaplain, The grace of our Lord Jbsus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holt Ghost, be with us all evermore. 

Response, Amen. 

Here endeth the Litany, 

[We are indebted for the above to a valuable periodical, entitled "Thb Jourhal 
or Christian Education/' published at New York, by the General Protestant Epis- 
copal Sunday School Union.— Ed.] 
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ON THE SIMULTANEOUS METHOD. 

The chief advantage of the method of teaching by gallery lecture — of which 
simultaneous and elliptical answering forms a part — ^is the opportunity it afibrds 
the teacher of rendermg the lesson interesting to his pupils by the illustrations 
he is able to give, while it thereby fixes their attention, and conveys instruction 
in the most attractive form. The obvious objection is, that the indolent or 
inattentive, or more deficient portion of the class, may shelter themselves under 
the more forward, who, by answering promptlv, screen the ignorance of the 
remainder. Its advocates, however, maintain that it is always in the power of 
a judicious teacher to prevent this. At Norwood, a mode is adopted of testing 
the proficiency and attention of the pupils, by requiring them to write the suV 
stance of the lecture, after it has been concluded, on slates. But it may be 
questioned whether a still more serious disadvantage does not attend it : for the 
peat end of education — ^which is, not the imparting a certain amount of know- 
&dge, but the formation of habits of patient thought and study, in the act of 
obtaining that knowledge — ^is not likely to be realized under a system which 
conveys its chief information without study, or with scarcelv any of those efforts 
on the part of the pupil, which makes him feel how much depends on his work- 
ing for nimself. But although this plan of instruction, when taken as the basis 
of a system, appears to be decidedly objectionable, it may be very usefully 
combined with other systems. For such sublects as require the explanation 
and illustration of objects or figures on the black-board, it is peculiarly adapted ; 
and indeed it may be so employed in most branches of instruction, proviaed it 
be not looked on as the only or the chief mode of imparting information, but as 
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ao auziliaiy merely, in rendering the lencm, prenouidy prqMied by the papils, 
intelligible and interesting. — Viator, 

BfETHODS OF ORAL TEACHING. 

Continuous oral delivery, although it maybe well calculated for persons who 
have obtained definite ideas upon any subject, is little suited for those to whom 
the subject is altogether new. It imparts knowledge, but it does not instruct or 
inform the mind. No subsequent digestion of any subject can compensate for 
the loss of that activity of mind, and that perception of one's real difficultiesy 
which are produced bv independent study, preparatoiy to the imparting of 
instruction. The whole of education, nay the whole of our entire education 
through our whole lives, is a nadual correction of the erroneous* conceptaons 
we had at first mingled with me truth ; and, although the forcing system, which 
would anticipate this slow development, may produce an earlier show, it un- 
doubtedly will not foster plants so healthy or so hardy. — Viator. 

HOW TO BSaiN TO TEACH. 

I have visited three or four parish schools since I left home. I found the 
children all readinff in a bad tone, and wasting paper by writing bad copies, 
holding their pens ill. I made some observations on these points to the mas- 
ter, and the general answer was, ^ Oh, ma'am, it is not, I am sure, for want of 
telling. I am a telling of them all day." Now supposing this was the case, 
what follows ? Why, mat these poor children were not only reading and writ- 
ing ill, but that every day they were more and more confirmed in habits of 
inattention and disobedience. Take care then not to beg^ telling and telling; 
say very little at first ; give very few orders ; but, when you observe a bad habit, 
consider what will be the best way of checking it, and of forming a good one. 
It is not firom obstinacy, or naughtiness, that children cannot leave off bad 
habits : we may all know that no&ng is more difficult than to break a habit of 
any kind and this ought to make m very carefal with (mr little onesj to watch 
^ over them from the firsts that they may not acquire any had habits. When 

Jrou take little ones into your school, who have not yet learned any thing, 
et your rule from the first be *' Litde and well." Be in no haste to bring 
them forward; in this case it is certain, that more haste is worse speed. 
You wiU be convinced of this by the difficulty you will find in getting rid of 
the bad habits your elder scholars have acquired. You cannot hope to do this 
at once : attack these bad habits one by one. If your elder boys read in a 
loud drawling tone, missing half their words, running their words into one 
another, with litde attention to stops or pauses, holding their hooks awry, 
standing with their heads down, on one leg, &c. — ^if, when they write, they 
hold their pens or slate-pencils the wrong way, twist their slates or copybooks 
on one side, and hang their heads down over their shoulder, while they scribble 
misshapen letters and figures — it will be of no use to stand bv, calling oat, 
" Read better ; mind your stops ; speak plain ; hold up your henos ; hold your 
pens well ;" &c., &c., and then when none of these things are done, calling out 
louder, " Why don't you mind, you are very idle boys," 6cc., &c. : the poor 
fellows all the time perhaps doing their best to fulfil very irksome, unintelliffi- 
ble tasks, and by no means deserving of any censure. Instead of this, I shovud 
stop the whole proceeding, and merely say, " We will try a new way, my boys, 
of reading. We will rmd three or four lines to-day : I will speak each word 
distinctly and separately, and you shall speak it after me in a gentle voice.** 
The next day a few more lines might be read in ihe same way. I would at 
first not attempt pauses or atops, but only attend to distinct pronunciation, and 
to a subdued tone of voice. Then I would add a proper attitude of body , and 
the books should all be held straight In a few days more I would begin the 
same sentences again, writing the words, and attending to the stops ; afterwards 
I would read the same sentences, taking care to lay the stress or emphasiB on 
the proper words. 
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In oofrecting the bad habits of writing, I would tell the boys that they would 
soon get on to joining-hand and copies again, but that they must wait a litUe 
while, till they had first learned the right way of holding their pens, straighten- 
ing the two first fingers, bending the thumb, leaning the hand on tbe wrist, 
sitting upright, the copybook before them, &c. And I would make them write 
stroke and single letters on the slates, till these habits were acauired one by 
one. The first boy who had acquired these habits I would allow to make 
strokes and letters in a copybook. 

Now, by doing all this patiently and careAilly, you will not only improve the 
boys* reacung and writing, but you will improve their characters. Vou will 
teach them by experience, that there is a right and wrong way of doing every 
thing ; tiiat whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well ; that it requires 
some jpains to do things well ; that in all thinffs they will find " no pains, no 
«uns. Then when they benn to succeed and to improve, you will just say 
that you are glad that tbey nave the pleasure of improving when pains are 
taken. Do not dwell on these remarks as if you were giving lessons which 
they must learn and remember ; but rather let it all pass as a little friendly 
conversation, as if you were entering into their feelings, and rejoicing with 
them when ihey haa taken pains and were improving. 

If you observe one boy less pains-taking and diligent than the rest, try the 
effect of remarking on the good conduct ofanother boy, rather than on his own 
idleness. For instance : " I am glad to see Thomas takes puns to hold his pen 
right, or to read slowly and correctly — ^he looks diligent and happy.*' Ten to 
one but that little idle William who stood next, begins to pluck up and try to 
do better. And then you will say, '* I am glad to observe William is now try- 
ing to do better — ^he will soon feel the pleasure of being diligent" Try this 
encouraging manner — you will soon, I think, observe the countenances of your 
b^s begin to brighten, and a desire to do weU, for the pleasure of doing well, 
win creep in upon them. — Mrs. Tuckfield. 

ON TEACHING BEADING. 

The exact manner in which we teach children to read, whether by writing 
first, or by reading the printed characters first, does not so much signify, pro- 
vided we keep to Uiese rules ; — 1. Speak each letter and each word distinctly \ 
2. Never run words or letters into one another ; 3. Let every word be spoken 
in a clear distinct tone of voice, and in neither a drawling nor a screaming 
tone ; 4. Never touch any words of which you cannot explain the meaning ; 
5. Let the lessons be short, but learned perfectly ; 6. Have your black-board 
always at hand, to write on it at least those words in the lesson whioh have been 
found diflicult, either to read or to understand. You find from experience 
how very difiicult it is to correct bad habits of mumbling out words in a dismal 
drawling tone : let this teach you to encourage the little ones to read every sen- 
tence in a cheerful animated manner, in their natural speaking voice. — Ihid, 

VlATOB. 
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CRIME V. EDUCATION. 

Ill my intercoune with the prisoners I met with many instances wherein it was 
manifest that their educational state had been misrepresented ; and my attention 
having been thus awakened to the point, I some months ago adopted the practice of 
tedng, immediatdy after each Bessions, all such convicted prisonen as might undergo 
their punishment here, with a view of ascertaining from actual investigation the 
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predie amount of proficiency, as well in religious as in Mcalar infonnation, and nicii 
other particulars. of the history and character of the prisoners as I might think useful 
to guide me in my subsequent intercourse with them. 

On comparing my investigations under the latter head with their condition as 
reported in the printed calendars, I found, in one hundred cases taken indiscrimi- 
nately, a coincidence only in forty-six ; and that in nearly four-fifths of the fifty-four 
cases wherein there existed a discrepancy, the degree of instruction was higher than 
reported. 

My inquiries were confined, as I have said, to the convicted prisoners, nor did they 
embrace the whole of these. Of the 47 1 who have been sentenced to various periods 
of imprisonment, I have seen 300, and I may give the following as the result. 

Male*. FemaU*. 

I found that there were ignorant of the alphabet 18 or 12 pr. cent, 63 or 35^ pr. cent. 

Could read elementary books of monosyllables, 

but fwt write 16 or 10} „ 26 or 17^ 

Could read imperfectly, but not write 7 „ 4} „ 17 „ 11^ 

Read well, not write 9„ 6 „ 20 „ 13^ 

Read and write, both imperfectly...^. 14 „ 9^ „ 3„ 2 

Read well, write imperfectly 44 „ 29^ „ 16 „ 10} 

Both read and write well 39 „ 26 „ 15 „ 10 ,» 

Well educated 3„ 2 „ — „ — „ 

Now if this table be adapted to the form of the usual official returns, it will stand 
thus : 

Neither read nor write 18 or 12 pr. cent, 53 or 35^ pr. cent. 

Readonly 32 „ 2lj „ 63 „ 42 „ 

Read and write imperfectly 58 „ 38f „ 19 „ 12} „ 

Read and write well 39 „ 26 „ 15 „ 10 „ 

Well educated 3„ 2 „ — „ — „ 

I have frequently felt it difficult to determine in which of the above divisions a 
prisoner should be placed ; a collation of the foregoing tables, however, vriU at once 
explain the principle which has guided me. 

Another point of inquiry instituted amongst the same individuals, and to the 
result of which I wish to invite the attention of the Court, was the amount of reU^ 
gums information. This may be stated as follows, viz. : — 

Bfalet. Fokalei. 

1 . Utterly ignorant — ^by which term I mean 

those, who, in some instances, knew not 
even our Saviour's name ; in others, were 
unscquainted with the nature of his 
office, or any of the circumstances of his 
history, beyond his birth and death 47 or 31} per cent. 75 or 50 per cent. 

2. Imperfectly instructed — including those who 

possessed a confused knowledge of the in- 
cidents of our Lord's history, and that he 
came into the world " to save sinners," 
but very little beyond 53 „ 35} „ 42 „ 28 „ 

3. Tolerably tn^tructdct— comprehending those 

whom I found possessing a slight acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures, and who could 
give some account (although often but 
an approach to the truth,) of the scheme 
of man's redemption 35 „ 23} „ tO „ 13} „ 

4. Intelligent — more or less versed in the lead- 

ing doctrines of Scripture 15 I, 10 „ 13 „ 8} „ 

150 150 

Limited though this inquiry has necessarily been, 1 believe the above to exhibit a 
fsir spedmen of the whole ; that could the investigation have embraced, that is, the 
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entire commitments, the result would not have materially differed. At Preston, 
indeed, as appears by the published report of the chaplain of the prison there, both 
the secular and religious information of the prisoners summarily convicted, are rather 
better than they are found to be amongst those convicted at the sessions, and I have 
little doubt that such would prove to be the case here likewise.^^-Pyom the Report 
of the Rev. Thomas Carter, Chcq>lain of the Liverpool Borough Priton, 1843. 



* Of 8^36 crfanfaial prisonera of all ages committed between the lit of January and 80th Sep- 
tember, 1842, of whom 3,1M were Males, and 1/170 Females, it appears by a statement for which I 
Indebted to the governor, that there have attended 
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OXFORD CLASS LIST, EASTER TERM, 1843. 



CLASS I. 

Bell, Thomas, Exeter coll. 
Brovme, Charles, Worcester coll. 
Kerr, WQliam, Oriel coll. 
Mansel, Henry L., St. John's coll. 
Pamell, Paul, St. John's coll. 
Watson, George W., Merton coll. 

CLASS II. 

Beniays, Leopold J., St. John's coll. 
Bond, FkederickH., Exeter coll. 
Bnmthwaite, John, Queen's coll. 
Cave, Stephen, Balliol coll. 
Hatchings, Robert, Christ Church. 
Lewder, Charles F., Exeter coll. 
ICarshall, Frederick, Brasenose coll. 
Milton, WiUiam, Exeter coll. 
Moorsom, Joseph R., University coll. 
Newman, Charles D., Wadham ooU. 
Shadwell, Arthur T., BaUiol coll. 
Wriglit, Henry, Christ Church. 

CLASS III. 

Baines, John, St. John's coll. 
Bcckwith, Henry W., Uniyeiaity coll. 
Boyle, John, Balliol coll. 
Cameron, George, Christ Church. 
Dart, Philip F., Exeter coll. 
Dewte, Thomas S., Queen's coll. 
Gidley, Lewis, Exeter coll. 



Harrison, William, Queen's coU. 
Horwood, Edward R., Brasenose coll. 
Rich, Thomas L., New Inn hall. 
Sheppard, James, Queen's coll. 
Smith, Harris, Magdalen coll. 
Stapylton, Henry C., University coll. 
Stewart, James H., Exeter coll. 

CLASS lY. 

Boyd, Frederick, University coU, 
Caparn, William B., Brasenose coll. 
Carter, William, New coll. 
Davies, Thomae Z., Jesus coll. 
Floyer, Richard, Wadham coll. 
Forbes, Alex. P., Brasenose coll. 
Gray, John D., Balliol coll. 
Hoskins, Henry W., Balliol coU. 
Humbert, Lewis M., St. John's coll. 
Jones, William H., Queen's coll. 
Morrice, John W., Exeter coll. 
Rush, Henry J., Worcester coll. 
Scott, William H., Trinity coll. 
Willes, Edward H., Christ Church. 
Yalden, George, Christ Church. 
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Edwa&d Halifax Hansell, 
James Augustus Hbssey, 
Edward Cooper Woolcombe. 
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UfUvenUy of Cambridge. — ^The Chan- 
cellor's gold medal for the best English 
ode or poem in heroic verse, subject 
" Plato," has been adjudged to William 
Johnson, Scholar of King's Coll. 

The Camden gold medal, for the best 
exercise compo^d in Latin Hexameter 
▼erse, subject — "DefectiutolUvarii lunus- 
qus laborei,'* has been a4iudged to James 
Arthur Yonge, scholar of King's Coll. 

Sir William Browne's three gold medals 
for the best Gre^ ode in imitation of 
Sappho, for the best Latin ode in imita- 
tion of Horace, and for the best Greek 
and Latin Epigrams, the former a(ter the 
manner of the Anthologia, and the latter 
after the model of Martial, 

Oreek Ode, subject— "Al wdv&bpiStrat 
EifitvUic" to W. 6. Clarke, of Trin. Coll. 

LaHn Ode, subject — " Indus Fluvius," 
and Oreek and Latin Bpigramt, subject 
— " Mia x^^^^^ ^^P ^^ froiti," and 
" Una hirundo non funt ver," to H. J. S. 
Maine, of Pembroke Coll. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notice: — "Order of merit of 
the Candidates for the Hebrew Scholar- 
ships who have passed the examination 
with credit : — 

'* Mynors Bright, Incepting M.A. Magd. . 
Coll., First Scholar; Henry Lovell, B.A. 
St. John's Coll., Second Scholar ; WU- 
liam Castlehow, B.A. Emmanuel Coll." 

ParUamentary Oranii for Education, 
House of Commone, June 19. — Mr. Wtsb 
was anxious to renew a question put 
to the First Lord of the Treasury on a for- 
mer evening, and which, from circum- 
stances that had since occurred, was 
now of much more importance. He 
begged to inquire whether, now that the 
government had given tip the educational 
clauses in the Factory Bill, it was their 
intention to propose any supplementary 
vote for the purposes of education f — 
Sir R. Pbil was understood to say, that 
the supplementary vote for this year 
was greater in amount than that of the 
two or three years preceding. It was 
the general wish of the government to 
adhere as closely as possible to the plan 
of the Committee of Privy Council on 
education. If they should find the de- 
mands on the funds at the disposal of 
the committee much increased this year, 
of which at present they saw no indica- 
tion, the government might consent to 
an increase of the grant. — Mr. Ewart 
wished to knowwhether the grants would 
be extended beyond the National School 



Society and the British and ForeigD 
School Society.— Sir R. Pxxi. said the 
government was not prepared to extend 
the principle on which it had hitherto 
acted in the matter. 

Royal Naval School. — Prince Albert hai 
sent 100 guineas in aid of the fund for 
erecting this national edifice, the foun- 
dation-stone of which was laid by his 
Royal Highness on the 1st ult. Her Ma- 
jesty had previously given the same 
amount, in addition to her munificent 
subscription of £100 annually. Her 
Migesty Queen Adelaide, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, have 
also subscribed most liberally. The ob- 
ject of the institution is to enable the 
less affluent naval and marine officers to 
give their sons a sound general educa- 
tion at the least possible expense, and 
also to afford the same advantage, gra- 
tuitously, to a limited number in very ne- 
cessitous circumstances, giving a prefe- 
rence to the orphans of those who have 
fiUlen in the service of their country. 
The school establishment consists of a 
head-master (being a clergyman of the 
established church), and several assistant 
masters. It should likewise be stated, 
that out of the large number of the aoni 
of naval and marine officers who have 
been educated at this school, numy have 
since entered the navy and] marines, se- 
veral having been present at the bom- 
bardment of Acre, and taken an active 
part in the late war on the coast of Sy- 
ria. The Lords of the Admiralty have 
consented to grant two nominations an- 
nually (to be sdected from merit in the 
school), as volunteem of the first dass 
in her Majesty's navy, of which it a 
hoped that the Royal Naval School will 
eventually become an important and va- 
luable nursery. All the distinguished 
flag-officers in the navy have come for- 
ward in furtherance of this ol^ect, be- 
sides several munificent individuals un- 
connected with the service; and it is 
worthy of remark, as evidencing the esti- 
mation in which this laudable project is 
held by the most influential classes of 
the public, that every banker in London 
has offered to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the Royal Naval SchooL It is to 
be built in the Elizabethan style, and 
will be capable of accommodating op- 
wards of 200 scholars; the frontage of 
the edifice will be 120 feet long, and the 
depth 280 feet. The architect has prin- 
cipally taken his idea from the design of 
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Cli«toet Hotjiital. A play-ground of 
Ibiir or five warn will be attached, and 
the donniloriea am to be oomtructed in 
•uch a maniiff at to aecare every com- 
fiat and afford every convenieDce to the 
naval acholaia. The elevation of the 
aleeping-Tooms will be about 14 or 15 
feetp and thus the moat complete venti- 
lation will be readily obtained. 

Afu Uvamry Meetimg </ Chanty CkU- 
inn at St. PauTs CafAadroi.— This in- 
teresting ceremony was attended by a 
wry Bomerous congregation. At an 
early hour tnx^ of children, whoae 
healthy appearance and neat and cleanly 
garfo coold icarcely be exceeded, began 
to flock towards the gathering spot* So 
complete were the arrangements, that 
ingress and egress were freely obtained, 
and the respective bands were marshalled 
to their locations without the least bus- 
tle or disturbance. The children from 
the various parochial and district schools 
amounted to about 5,000, and we under- 
stand the number wouM have been larger 
had there been sufficient space. Those 
who have not witnessed this pleasing 
scene could scarcely conceive the effect 
of such a multitude of voices, when the 
great chorus burst upon the ear in the 
simple bat solemn music selected for 
perfonnance. The services of the gen- 
tlemen of the choir were employed in the 
Te Deum, the Jubilate Deo, and the Co- 
ronation Anthem. We noticed an im- 
provement in the management of the 
voices of the children, probably attribu- 
table to the better mode of teaching in- 
troduced in several oi the schools. An 
appropriate and impressive sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
from the 13th verse of the 54Ui chapter 
of Isaiah« Among the visiters we noticed 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge* the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenbujgh Strelits, Lord Ashley* 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Prudhoe, &c. 

Infant Orphan ScktHU.-^The public at- 
tention having been recently called to 
this charitaUe institution by the open- 
ing of their new buildings at Wanstead, 
in the prcwence of Prince Albert, the fol- 
lowing brief account of the design of the 
charity will be interesting to many of 
our readers. It was instituted in the 
year 1827; its purpose is to board, clothe, 
nurse, and educate, destitute children who 
are fttherlcss and motherless, or father- 
less only ; and it receives them, if neces- 



sary, fh>m their very birth, sustaining all 
the responsibilities of the parent, until 
they become eligible for those asylums 
which are op^ to the orphan at a more 
advanced age. Manycharities exist for the 
reception of the (ktherless t^fter seven 
years of age ; but this only is open to 
them until that age is attained; and, 
while intended more immediately for 
such as are respectably descended* it re- 
jects none whose connections have main- 
tained themselves by their own honest 
industry, independent of parochial aid ; 
— ^it is confined to no locality as regards 
the objects of its care, but wherever the 
legitimacy of the child can be clearly 
proved, and its fitness in other respects 
established, it is eligible for admission 
come from whence it may. Infants only, 
six weeks old, both fatherless and mother- 
less, have been received into this Asylum . 
The election of the children is vested in 
the subscribers, and the elections are 
held half-yearly, via. on the last Mon- 
days in April and October. Should a 
child prove unsuccessful on one occasion, 
the votes recorded on its behalf are car- 
ried forward in its favour for the suc- 
ceeding election ; so that no case, how- 
ever comparatively friendless, can fail of 
success where a reasonable effort is made 
in its favour. One hundred and Eighty- 
seven Orphans are now on the Founda- 
tion : among them are children of clergy- 
men, oi officers in the army and navy, of 
merchants, and other respectable classes. 
The next election will be held on Mon- 
day, the 30th day of October. Forms 
for nominating candidates, together with 
any further particulars on the subject of 
the charity, may be obtained on addres- 
sing the Secretaries, at the office. Great 
Winchester Street, London. 

Rugby Speech Day,— On Friday, 9th 
June, the annual recitation of the com- 
positions which have obtained prizes 
took place in the large school room. The 
following is a list of the subjects of the 
prises, and of the successful competi- 
tors :-**<>Latin Essay .-*-Conington, maj. — 
Quisnam inter veteres historiarum scrip- 
tores, seu Greecos, seu Romanos, pnes- 
tantissimus habendus sit ? Latin verse. 
Sanders — ^Arabes, English prose. — Day 
-**0n the causes which led to the rise of 
the power of the Commons of England. 
Greek Iambics. — Hon. F. C. Lawley.^^ 
EXifffftt. English Verse.-— Hardy, m^. 
-—Australia. Fifth Form Verses. — Chol- 
mondely, mi^. — Thebse iEgyptiacse. 
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King's CoUege, London, — Mr. Churles 
Browne, who was placed in the first 
class, and Messrs. R. S. Hutchings and 
C. Lowder, who were placed in the se- 
cond class, " in Uteris humanioribus/' at 
the late Oxford examination for degrees, 
were students of this college, and previ- 
ously pupils in the college school. 

Charterhouse School, — ^The second of 
the three open Scholarships at Trinity 
College, O^ord, was adjudged to Wm. 
Gifford Palgrave, son of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, from this school. 

School for the Sons of Clergymen and 
others. — ^Tbe arrangements for the open- 
ing of the school at Marlborough, are 
proceeding most satisfactorily; and at 
the next monthly meeting of the coun- 
cil the name of every pupil to be received 
will be recorded in the register of ad- 
missions. Not more than 200 can be 
admitted in the first instance : but from 
the numerous applications that are made, 
there can be no doubt of an increase in 
the whole establishment within a very 
short period. The number of life gover- 
nors is 118, and of donors 60. 

The London Hibernian Society, -^At the 
37th annual meeting of this society, the 
chair, in the absence of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley (president of the society), 
was taken by Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
The principal object of the meeting was 
to effect an union with the Irish Church 
Education Society, with which the Hi- 
bernian Society has long been intimately 
connected. The report having been read 
and adopted, the meeting was addressed 
by Lord Teignmouth, the Rev. C. Ber- 
nard, Mr. Hamilton, M.P., the Rev. Mor- 
timer O' Sullivan, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, M.P., the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
and Lord Radstock. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously agreed to : — 
" I . That it is highly desirable that efforts 
should be made to establish in Ireland a 
system of education based upon the Holy 
Scriptures, and sufficiently extensive to 
emlnace the whole poor population of 
the country, as essential to the elevation 
of the character and the improvement of 
the condition of the people." " 2. That 
this meeting deeply sympathizes with the 
Church of Ireland in the difficult position 
in which she is placed, whilst she is en- 
deavouring, without the aid of any pub- 
lic grant, to fUUil the arduous duty of 
affording the blessings of Scriptural edu- 



cation to the Roman Catholic aa well as 
to the Protestant poor; and feels that 
English churchmen are especially called 
upon to assist her in a work so exceUent 
in itself, and so important to the inter- 
ests of true religion in every part of the 
kingdom." " 3. That the thanks of tliis 
meeting be presented to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the other 
bishops who have already consented to 
become vice-patrons of the society. 



*« 



Libraries for PoUeemen.^-lt has been 
agreed by the S. P. C. K. that the Com- 
missioners of Police be informed that 
books may be supplied to the Police force* 
upon application through the Inspectors. 
at cost prices. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Brackenbury, Rev. J. M., fonneriy 
scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
to be an Assistant-Master in the Mari- 
borough School for sons of deigymen 
and others. 

Fenwick, Rev. John, B.A., of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Head-master of the 
Grammar School, Ipswich. 

Goodchild, Rev. W. G., Principal As- 
sistant-Master of King Edward VI.'s 
Free Grammar School, Macclesfield, to 
the Head Mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Audlem. 

Hughes, Rev. John Bickley, Demy of 
Magdalene College, to be Assistant-Bfas- 
ter in Marlborough School for the sons 
of clergymen and others. 

Penrose. Rev. C. T., formerly of Tri- 
nity College, to be Head Master of Gros- 
venor College, Bath. 

Pitman, Rev. E. R., Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to be an Assistant- 
Master in the Marlborough School for 
the sons of clergymen and others. 

Wallace, Rev. Allan, curate of West 
Hackney, Middlesex, to the Head-Mas- 
tership of the Free Grammar School, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Weidemann, Rev. C. F. S., B.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, principal of 
the Huddersfield Collegiate School, in 
the place of the Rev. F. Heasey, promot- 
ed principal of the Kensington Proprie- 
tuy School. 

Willan, Rev. James H., formerly of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, to be 
Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Gainsborough. 
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A DEFENCE OF EMULATION, 

AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY, 

SiK, — As it is chiefly by the collision of different opinions that truth is 
elicited, I was much pleased on opening your last number, to perceive 
that some former remarks of mine on emulation as a motive to diligent 
study, had attracted the notice of another of your correspondents ; nor 
was my satisfaction diminished on finding, as I proceeded, that our 
views on this and other important topics connected with education, 
were somewhat different ; but when, towards the close, I found my 
opinions mis-stated, and my arguments distorted, I resolved to claim 
from you. Sir, who have, by the insertion of these strictures, given 
them, to a certain extent, the sanction of your editorial authority, the 
defendant's usual privilege — to reply. 

Let me, then, begin by endeavouring to rectify some erroneous im- 
pressions which your correspondent's letter is calculated to produce ; 
as, that our ancestors were unmindful of the influence of emulation in 
promoting education ; that in the means of securing diligence in study 
which I have recommended, I am introducing a novel and untried 
scheme; or that, by referring to those motives which are found to 
operate most powerfully on the minds of children, I am desirous to 
exclude others of a loftier and more unmixed character. Neither does 
it seem altogether reasonable to infer, as your correspondent appears to 
do, that I would dispense with punishment altogether, however circum- 
stances might render it necessary, because I have attempted to show, 
that, in most cases, other and less degrading means may be successfully 
adopted ; or that, while directing the attention of your readers to cer- 
tain technical methods of forwarding the current business of a school, 
I am insensible of the importance — the high and paramount importance 
of " Christian faith or English morality." 

Having thus hastily enumerated some of the mis-statements (uninten- 
tional, I am sure), into which your correspondent's zeal appears to have 
betrayed him, I would request your indulgence and that of your readers, 
while I endeavour to prove, that such are not my views, nor the legiti- 
mate consequence resulting from my remarks. 

First, then, your correspondent assumes it as granted, that our an- 
cestors (the objects of his peculiar admiration) never availed themselves 
of emulation, and the other motives specified, for promoting diligent 
study. What mean, then, the presentations to college given to our 
public schools, the scholarships, fellowships, and other endowments 
which our "plain matter-of-fact" forefathers have so liberally provided 
for the encouragement of learning } Were they intended to be distri- 
buted indiscriminately, or, if not, what vras the criterion but superior 
merit ? Would it not rather appear that they made a more constant and 
systematic use of this principle than we ? But, according to your 
correspondent (this "laudator temporis acti"), all these inducements 
could only tend to foster self-interest in the greatest degree. 

To me and other practical men, they appear to have been remiss only 
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where to us " modems" It seems most important, mimely, in the early 
edacation of youth. It is to extend the powerful influence of the 
motives in question, in due subordination, however, to the purer and 
higher aims of the Christian scheme, to boys as well as men ; to show 
that the impulse which will enable the latter to surmount difficulties, 
may urge the former to overcome indolence ; that what will cause a 
man to carry off the highest honours and distinctions at college may 
prompt a boy to exert himself at school ; that my humble arguments 
were directed : in short, to show that we are jnstbled in employing in 
the culture of youth, similar means to those which our for^tliers so 
lavishly applied in the more advanced stages of a studious career. 

Thus, too, the objection of your correspondent, founded on the no- 
velty of the views which he supposes me to advocate, must surely 
vanish, when it appears that the principles which he so forcibly inveighs 
against, are as old as our most ancient institutions. 

Again, as to the tendency of the motives which he ranks under the 
general censure of being adapted to the encouragement of selfishness. 
Here, it appears to me, that your correspondent's remarks are chiefly 
worthy of attentive consideration from the tone of sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose by which they are characterised : " etiam in hoste vir- 
tutem admiror." " Instead," says he, " of appealing to the boy's desire 
of obtaining approbation and avoiding disgrace, they (our ancestors) 
taught him to prize the approbation and dread the reproach of his aum 
coNsciBNCB, because that was the voice of God pronouncing what his 
real worth was, and not merely what it seemed to men." Let me here 
remind your correspondent, that all remedial measures presuppose 
something defective in that state which requires their employment ; 
that " the whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ;" that 
man in his present imperfect state is not always under the immediate 
influence of conscience and a sense of duty ; that w^here these motives 
are constantly in operation, the plans I suggest are of course super- 
seded. All that I shall add on this head is, that if this very pleasant 
description of the Utopian views of our ancestors be correct, they are 
strangely opposed to the means which they adopted for their realiza- 
tion. Why, the whole frame- work of our endowed schools, from the 
simple affair of the pupil's gaining a place in his class, to the successful 
competition which perhaps terminates in his presentation to college, 
rests almost exclusively on this much abused motive. Thus this admirer 
of the " wisdom of our ancestors" must surely find some dif&culty in 
reconciling the disinterested, conscientious motives which they are 
represented as adopting in speculation, with the very opposite means 
which they resorted to in practice. But besides these general views of 
the principles on which our ancestors conducted the education of youth, 
your correspondent favours us with occasional glimpses of the habits of 
thought which were inculcated amongst our ancestorial school-boys ; 
whether gleaned from the facile sources of modern literature, or dug 
from the mine of black letter obscurity, your correspondent rather 
unkindly leaves us to conjecture. However, upon his authority we are 
to believe that all the motives which usually incite mankind to exertion, 
and which are employed by us modems to stimulate indolence or coun- 
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teract natural perveneness, were, by them, carefully excluded. The 
picture, indeed, which he presents of these good, old, Elizabethan times 
requires only the charm of verisimilitude to render it quite captivating. 
It appears, however, sufficiently certain, agreeably to the concurring 
testimony of your correspondent and Lord Byron, that 

" Dunces were whipped, and children taught that day;" 

although to us modems, it appears passing strange that with a system 
so complete, and principles so perfect, it should come to pass that in 
" that day" not more than one person in a thousand could read, and a 
still less number " sign their names." 

In the next place, it is difficult to perceive how a person can be 
chargeable with advocating inferior motives in preference to more ex- 
alted ones, which is the ground of a separate objection, who proposes 
that boys should be taught to consider the approbation of parents and 
teachers as a more laudable object of desire than pecuniary reward ; and 
that the dread of shame is a somewhat nobler motive tiian the mere 
animal fear of a flogging. As to the charge, therefore, of acting on the 
inferior principles of our nature, I shall, with very little hesitation, leave 
it to the consideration of parents and experienced tutors. 

With respect to the " matters of detail," which your correspondent 
expresses a wish to discuss, as his observations upon the meaning 
of the Greek word — the principal subject of this controversy — do not 
appear to invalidate my previous conclusions, but only contain an ex- 
pression of opinion ; and as mine were put forth with no higher preten- 
saons, they seem to leave the argument exactly " in statu quo ;" and 
therefore all further discussion on this branch of the subject seems to 
be rendered unnecessary. 

Your correspondent finally proceeds to deny — ^not in the most mea- 
sured terms — that emulation has produced any of those eminent men, 
whom the world with one consent are in the habit of calling " great." 
Now here I must be permitted a question or two. Does he suppose 
that conscience alone, that "voice of GK>d," as he justly terms it, 
imompted Kirke White to the self-sacrifice which deprived the world 
of his briUiant talents : — that caused " the martyr-poet" to flourish and 
expire ? And was his motive to study no higher than that which com- 
pels the attention of some reluctant dunce, i.e. the dread of punish- 
ment, or in other words, your correspondent's favourite remedial mea- 
sure for all scholastic delinquencies — a good flogging } 

Was it conscience, or a rigid sense of duty, that caused " the admi« 
Table Crichton" to become the best linguist, the keenest disputant, and 
the most accomplished man in Europe ? Did conscience ever make a 
" senior wrangler," or cause a man steadily to devote sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four to intense study ? I trow not : and why ? Because 
every one knows that he may be quite as good a man, and as exem- 
plary » Christian, though ignorant of these ; — though he may not 
be Me to demonstrate the conchoid of Nicomedes, or even have passed 
the "pons asinorum," 

Was it an imperative sense of duty that led Milton to write his 
" Paradise Lost ? " — or Shakspeare his " Merry Wives of Windsor ? " 

X 2 
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Was it the stern demand of conscience that led Watt to the invention 
of the steam- engine, Newton to the theory of light, or Harvey to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood ? 

Or taking the military profession, had a desire of personal distinction 
no influence in causing Sir John Moore, after a glorious and success- 
ful career of usefulness to his country, to lay down his life at Coninna ? 
Again, in the case of Lord Nelson, whom your correspondent so tri- 
umphantly refers to, was self totally forgotten when he insisted on 
being decorated with all his honours, as he paced the deck of the Vic- 
tory, and evidently anticipated — one might almost say invited — ^the 
hostile shot that was to lay him low ? 

Did conscience alone lead a Porson or a Blomfield to the profound 
investigation of the Greek language ? or was it merely an acquiescence 
with the dictates of duty that led Bacon, Eldon, and Brougham, to the 
Chancellorship ? 

Was no love of distinction, no regard for rank and pre-eminence, 
mingled with the zeal for discovery in a Cook, or the achievements of a 
Washington ? Or must these also, by your correspondent's stem decree 
be excluded from the list of those who " are deservedly called great ? " 
As to " Napoleon le Grand" I must give him up, as we are gravely as- 
sured on the same authority, that " none but schoolboys and French- 
men look upon such characters as great •/* though still with a lingering 
notion that the world will ignorantly persist in looking upon an indi- 
vidual as in some sort deserving of that title, who by intellectual power 
only (for with physical force in his own person he was not highly 
gifted) could exchange a poor lieutenant's sword for the imperial sceptre, 
and resist for so many years " a world in arms." 

But then, on the other hand, the Duke of Wellington is kindly let off 
more easily, seeing that, as your correspondent supposes, all his 
great actions sprang from more pure and exalted motives ; that his long 
series of victories from Assaye to Waterloo, where he proved himself 
" Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre," was all in mere accordance 
with the rigid demands of duty ; that the attainment of his sovereign's 
and his country's praise, additional honours, and titular distinctiona, 
never, for a moment, entered his mind. Why, " the Duke," with that 
high-minded, that straightforward candour, which constitutes so large 
and estimable a portion of his extraordinary character, would repudiate 
such praise. 

What ! shall the esteem of our contemporaries and the veneration of 
posterity have no influence on our actions ? Is it forbidden us to aspire 
to the admiration of the wise and good ? Is the love of praise, however 
laudable the means pursued to obtain it, to be totally banished from the 
human breast ? 

But according to your correspondent's flowery description of the 
" good old times," every little fellow formerly thumbed his horn book, 
and committed to memory his modicum of learning, from a stem sense 
of duty, or the still more virtuous dread of " corporal punishment/' 
Thus it came to pass that 

" The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school," 
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as Shalupeare describes him, was not to be accelerated on his way 
by the hope of his schoolmaster's approving smile, or his encourag- 
ing pat on the head, or the wish to be called "a good boy,"' — no, the little 
student of monosyUables and amateur of half- holy days is supposed to 
have acted from more exalted motives ; no undefined visions of future 
gingerbread or ideal cherries floated before the pleased imagination, or 
mingled themselves with the pure and lofty aspirations of our infantile 
philosopher. They acquired their alphabet, and learnt to calculate that 
twice two made four, from a stem sense of duty ! O tempora ! O mores ! 
bow are we degenerated ! and, oh ! to what lengths will a favourite 
theory, when coupled with a lively imagination, like your correspon- 
dent's, lead us. 

Our informant further saith, that *' there ever is, and must be vice 
in emulation," and for reasons, which to my comprehension are not very 
obvious ; but upon which each of your readers will doubtless form his 
own opinion. I can only affirm that, as far as my reading and expe- 
rience go, I never yet knew, heard, or read of any man of transcendant 
talents, who had not been, at least in his early career, actuated by an 
emulous desire to excel. That after that excellence had been attained, 
and the eminence which he sought achieved, he then employed his ma- 
tured powers from considerations of a " higher grade," I will not at- 
tempt to deny; but rather, fortified by various examples within the 
range of my own observation, cheerfully admit, and, if necessary, prove. 
The original impulse, however, will, in almost every case be found to 
have sprung from a different source. 

After the preceding remarks were written, I was struck, in reading a 
short memoir of the Rev. Robert Anderson,* with the corroborative 
testimony it afforded to the truth of the preceding conclusions. With 
your permission, I will submit an extract, premising, for the information 
of those who might not have known him personally, that the life of the 
late Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was not less distin- 
guished for piety and usefulness than for learning. *' I have since 
found a document," says his brother, the Rev. J. M. Anderson. " which 
fully bears out what I have said, namely, the certificate given to him on 
leaving the coUege for India, and from which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 'At the examination of 1807. he gained the third Bengalee 
prize, and the third Persian prize ; at the examination of 1 808, the 
medal for Sanscrit, the first mathematical prize, the second classical 
prize, and the second Persian prize ; and was ' highly distinguished' in 
the other departments. At the examination of 1809, the Sanscrit cer- 
tificate of superior merit, and the medal for history, and political eco- 
nomy, the mathematical medal, the classical medal, the first prize for 
theology, and the first prize for law ; he was also second in the Persian, 
and third in Hindustani, the only remaining departments.' " 

Whether such unintermittiug study, such sacrifice of almost all that 
makes life desirable, as the preceding testimonials of proficiency would im- 
ply, could proceed exclusively from duty and conscience, without the slight- 



* Vide Church of England Magazine for the present month. 
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est admixture of other motiyes ; and how far the heads of our public 
institutions are right in availing themselves so largely of the emulative 
principle of our nature, I leave to the decision of more competent 
judges ; but I have already trespassed too long on the patience of your 
readers, and shall resign the further investigation of this subject, " so 
full of matter," to others better qualified, by the possesion of more 
time and ability, to arrive at a " truthful conclusion." 

Winckmore Hill Academy, I am. Sir, &c. 

Jufy 17, 1843. J. Skinkbr. 



ON EMULATION IN SCHOOLS, AS VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE. 

Sib, — It is not without much satisfaction, that I have watched the pro- 
gress of your valuable Magazine, and T heartily wish it success, both 
for its cause sake, and for the principles which it advocates. May I, 
then, be permitted to enter my humble protest, if not against the views 
of the Article in your June Number on the " Means of Exciting Dili- 
gence in Study," at least against the arguments by which those views 
are supported. 

We are therein told, that one powerful incentive to study, which, 
either from a misapprehension of its nature and effects, or doubts of its 
moral tendency, it has lately become fashionable to decry, is emulation. 
Now I heartily wish, that the supposed depreciation of this incentive 
to study were far more fashionable than I believe it to be ; and that 
the one great motive to obedience and improvement, to which in the 
Scriptures of truth all other motives are made subsidiary, viz., the 
love of Him who first loved its, were more generally substituted amongst 
our youth, who, although baptized into the faith of Jesus, are too often 
educated almost without a reference to His atoning sacrifice. But the 
point to which I particularly would draw your attention, is the following 
sentence : — " In numerous passages (of Scripture) favourable allusion is 
made to circumstances, which of necessity imply competition, as in 
reference to the Grecian games, ' striving for the mastery/ and again 
warning us ' lest any take our crovm* " I cannot but think these texts 
most unfortunately and erroneously chosen. For, to take the whole 
passage, in which the first occurs : '* Know ye not, that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may 
obtain. And every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things." Can it be believed, that the allusion of the apostle means 
more than that as there were many conquered, so there was only one 
winner of the Gentile games ; and" so also, it behoved the Christian to 
remember in his race, that without temperance, failure (the more com- 
mon fate) and not victory, would be his portion ? Thus, at least, it is 
that Bishop Pearce, quoted in Mant and D'Oyly's Notes, explains it : 
" So run that ye may obtain. It appears to be the apostle's intention 
to encourage Christians to run, because as many as run may obtain. 
In the Isthmian races, indeed, only one carried away the prize, and the 
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rest received no reward ; but in the Christiaa race all may run, and all 
may win too. The preceding verse implies, that many may be partakers 
cf the heavenly prize at the same time." Is it not the very glory of 
our Christian profession, and of its heavenly rewards, that our success 
is attainable so entirely without the detriment or failure of others, that it 
even adds to their glory and their joy ? Thus St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 
using the same metaphor : "I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is Ifud up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day ; and not to me. only, but wUo all them also that love his 
appearing" 

And this brings me to the other quotation, viz., the warning given to 
the Philadelphian church, " that no man take her crown." Surely no 
interpreter has ever understood more by this phrase, than that " she 
lose not her crown ? " Surely none has ever ventured to assert on the 
faith of it — and this would be the only hypothesis upon which the idea 
of competition could be admitted — that there are only a certain number 
of crowns laid up for the faithful in heaven, so that what one man takes 
another loses! I must say, however, that the simple gloss in the 
Geneva Bible satisfies me much more than the more common accepta- 
tion of this verse, and by this it will be seen, it is carried altogether 
beside the question : — ** Let no man pluck them away, which thou hast 
won to GKmI ; for they are thy crown, as St. Paul writeth, saying. Bre- 
thren, ye are my joy and my crown. Phil. iv. 1 ; 1 lliess. ii. 19." 

I will not further follow the writer in his reference to Quintilian's 
opinions ; the whole system of heathen ethics and heathen motives of 
action being, as I believe, not only incompatible with, but diametrically 
opposed to, the spirit of the Gospel. Whilst I have this blessed book 
to guide me, I shall never seek as an " authority" in such matters, a 
man whose natural corruptions, unsubdued and unenlightened by divine 
grace, was most likely to lead him astray ; and who was of the num- 
ber of those, as the apostle speaks, whom, not liking to retain *God in 
their knowledge, God gave over to a mind void of judgment, and who were 
not only themselves guilty, but had pleasure in them that were guilty of 
maliciousness, envy, malignity^ despitefulness, pride, deceit, implacability I 
(Rom. i. 28—32). 

I cannot, I confess, be surprised that the unhappy victims of judicial 
error and sinfulness, should commend emulation as a principle of action ; 
but I am surprised to find Christians overlooking such commands as 
these : " Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly love ; m 
honour preferring one another" — " In lowliness of mind, let each esteem 
other better than themselves." — " Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man on the things of others." 

I feel, however, that I have already occupied too much of your space 
and time. It was not, as I said, on the general question that I so much 
wished to speak, as on the arguments which your correspondent ad- 
duced in its support. Perhaps, if he has suiy sounder than these, he 
may be tempted to advance them ; and, in the meantime, fully agree- 
ing with him that " the exertions of the young would speedily languish, 
and eventually cease, unless a substitute for emulation were provided ;" 
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but, earnestly suggesting that this substitute may be found in the lore 
of Jesus Christ, I must for the present be allowed to retain my abhor- 
rence of this motive of action, and to leave it still in the sad brother- 
hood with which God's word has coupled it — " emulation, wrath, 
strife," &c. I have the honour to be your faithful servant, 

C. W. B. 



IRELAND ; ITS EDUCATIONAL WANTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 

A DIALOGUE. 

It was on a brilliant evening in the Autumn of 1842 that I was 
standing with a dear and valued friend on his terrace at T. Before us lay 
a noble reach of the river Shannon, with a solitary little boat breaking 
the calm expanse of its waters. At the extremity of the lake, for 
such it seemed, rose the square massy buildings of the city of L. ; 
the tower of the old cathedral hanging over the smoke of the houses, 
and in the distance a glorious range of mountains purpled with the 
light of the setting sun. We stood for some time in silence watching 
the bright hues and shadows, tinting by fits the sides of the C. hills, 
which shot up from the opposite banks of the river, as a sun-beam fell 
on the old grey tower of C., or some streak of green pasturage, which 
ran creeping up the side of the hill-moor. And the thoughts of both 
were turning to the one sad subject which had occupied us during the 
morning, or rather on every day that we met — the state of Irelsmd — 
the contrast of that noble river, that old cathedral, those glorious 
colours, and all the charms of nature's scenery, set side by sido with 
a group of half naked boys and labourers, whom he was employing, 
as a sort of charity, in completing his terrace, and who listlessly 
and vacantly, without plan or system, were shovelling away the 
earth, as if neitlier labour nor rest could bring to them any enjoy- 
ment. " And this then at last," said M., as he rested sadly his tsJl manly 
figure on the wall of the terrace, *' this is to be the end of Ireland !" 

" What !" I said. **Thi8," he continued, pointing to his poor workmen, 
** their poverty, their listlessness, their miserable thraldom ; and we, the 
landlords of Ireland, condemned to witness it from year to year, until 
we are finally swallowed up or destroyed, without the power to raise an 
arm for their relief or for our own safety. Must not this be the result 
of all you said this morning, when you refused to go to my school ?" 

" No," I said. " I should hope not. I do not think, if what we said was 
true and right, that truth and right can ever bring about so sad an end. 
Even if they did lead to it, those who have the spirit of faith would 
still follow them. But why press me again on a subject which is so full 
of pain, and on which I have said already more than I desired." 

** Because," he continued, "I am in great straight, and cannot see 
my way from it ; and when I look round for guidance or help in this 
country, on all sides the same difficulties present themselves, and none 
seem to know how to extricate themselves. We all alike own that some- 
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thing 'a vncoag in our system ; and that we are persevering in this 
system from views of expediency, from practical considerations. Some* 
times it occurs to me, that practical considerations are not the best or 
wisest to guide us in great questions ; that fears and hopes may be 
pressing too closely upon us to permit us to see the deptii of truth. 
And you whose life has been spent in a cloister, and who here have 
no temporal or local interests to bias your judgment, may view things 
more generally and more cahnly. I do not promise to adopt your view, 
but it may be useful in some degree to shape my course." 

" If you did make such a promise," I replied, " it would only bind me to 
silence. I believe, with you, that what are called practical modes of deal- 
ing with great moral questions are false and fatal — that without a deep 
theory, a sound and high philosophy, practice is but quackery ; and it 
is quackery at this moment which has involved you in your present 
perplexities. But the theory to be safe must be true, and to be true it 
must be exactly applicable to the circumstances of each case. And 
whether a stranger, bred as you say in a cloister, and knowing com- 
paratively little of Ireland, and not brought familiarly and habitually 
into contact with its people, can form a correct view of its peculiar 
circumstances, may well be doubted. And at any rate it is painful to 
increase, rather than relieve, your difficulties, by new suggestions ; and to 
make such suggestions from a height and a distance, like a spectator 
encouraging a soldier to advance to battle, while he himself looks on. 
And more than all, are there not questions — the gravest questions — 
which can occupy the mind, and education the foremost among them, on 
which confessedly the present age is ignorant, and we are ignorant with 
them ; ignorant, perhaps, not so much as a few years back, but still with 
eyes half open, groping about for information, dissatisfied with received 
doctnnes, and yet grasping nothing new with firmness." 

" Perhaps it is so," he said sadly. 

" And yet," I continued, " we ought not to give up inquiry and 
thoughtfulness, provided only we resolve not to act hastily on new 
opinions, and not follow the advice of others without fully realizing 
and embracing the principles on which the advice is given. I know few 
things more likely to terminate in mischief, than to induce others to 
depart from a definite course which they are pursuing conscientiously, 
and to enter on a new path, until they can with equal definiteness and 
equal conscientiousness advance on it, and find their way to the end by 
themselves. If, therefore, I do venture to suggest what seems to be 
the faulty principle, and the cause of failure in your present school, and 
indeed in the general system of education, which has for years been 
pursued in Ireland, will you take it with the warning added to it — that 
no change should be made hastily, and that every new opinion from a 
stranger ought to be open in your eyes to distrust, and to be weighed 
with the greatest caution before it is received." 

" I will," he said, " most willingly ; " and he drew my arm in his, 
and led me down into the wood. 

"One thing indeed," I said, after a pause, " might perhaps be urged to 
remove some of the prejudice which you are bound to feel against my 
novelties — that in my case, in the case of persons connected with the 
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English Universities, and especially with Oxford, an opinion on joor 
grand problem of United Education is not wholly a theory. Several years 
mnce it was brought home practically to ourselves. We fought the 
same battle which you yourselves are now fighting against the so-called 
National Board, when on the same principles of tjnrannical liberality we 
were urged to admit Dissenters into our English Universities. I do not 
say that the whole question, in all its bearings, was then brought before 
us ; for our eyes then were far less open to many great truths connected 
with it, than they have been since. We were happily startled from a 
deep slumber, and snatched up the first weapons which lay ready to 
repel the attack. Since then each hour has opened our views, and I 
believe, in thoughtful minds, has disposed us to look upon the existence 
of that day, rather in the light of a wonderful and providential inter- 
position of Almighty Qod, to preserve his truth in its citadel, even while 
the guards were disposed to be unfedthful, or to sleep at their posts, Uiaa 
as an ordinary and casual manifestation of feeling or principle. If that 
resistance had not been made, humanly speaking, at this day all hope 
for truth must have been lost. That it was made, to those who know 
how it was aroused and how conducted, it seems a miracle. You, too, 
in the Irish Church, are now involved in the same great conflict. May 
Gtxl grant that it will end as happ3y." 

" And yet," replied M, "our position is not like yours in all things. You 
had not, as we have, the great mass of your population in your hearts, 
with the responsibility of providing, as far as lay in you, for their 
spiritual and moral, as well as their physical good. You were in posses- 
sion of exclusive institutions, founded and endowed for exclusive pur- 
poses, and you maintained your possession of them. We, the landlords 
and the clergy of Ireland, have wealth, and zeal, and knowledge, which 
we are bound to bring to bear upon the happiness of the people, with no 
obvious, or, to common eyes, intelligible duty, to prevent our imparting 
them freely to all around us. Precedent and property, statutes and 
oaths, might be thrown up as barriers to the removed of your exclusive 
system. But we have none of them. All that do exist point in the 
opposite direction." 

" Yes," I said, " they do ; and you, who know all that has passed in 
my mind on the subject of Ireland, since you first led me through it, wiH 
not charge me with wishing to estrange you from your duties or affec- 
tion to your people. In these we both agree. Even if you were cold 
and selfish, and thought only of your rents and your comfort (which, 
blessed be God, you are not), your very selfishness would compel you 
to think of your peasantry, even before yourselves. Your existence 
depends on them. Let Ireland advance as it is advancing, in the same 
career of affected liberality and real determined Popery, and in a few 
years, landlord and clergy, England and Ireland, alike will be in the 
hands of — " 

" Hush! " said M., •* for there are persons working by the paths, 
and we must be careful what we say." 

" Yes," I continued, in a lower voice, " there are persons here, and 
persons all around you — the labourers on your farms, the servants in 
your houses, the poor mendicants whom you relieve at your doors, the 
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soldiers and poKcemen who guard your houses, the great mass of your 
population, who are as an army of spies encamped in a hostile country, 
and ready at a single nod from a foreign power to fall upon and over- 
power you, and make the country their own, or rather the dominion of 
that same foreign power, as soon as some foreign convulsion or internal 
weakness, give hopes that the attack may be successful. This is the 
condition of Ireland. And unless you can break up that banded force, 
and extirpate from your shores that foreign power, or so weaken it that 
it dare not venture on rebellion, sooner or later you must perish. And 
it may be that England will perish with you ; she brought upon you 
the curse. It may be that the awful retribution will come back on her 
from yourself also." 

'* Yes," said M., kindling, as his noble and generous nature always 
kindled when the sufferings or wrongs of his country touched lus 
thought ; " it was you — it was England who brought Popery into 
Ireland to pander to your unhallowed lust of conquest; and by the 
Popery of Ireland you have been cursed already, and will be cursed still 
more hereafter. It was the Popery of Ireland which opened the flood- 
gates of democracy, by the extravagances of the Reform Bill. It was 
the Popery of Ireland which converted a rightful toleration in religion 
into a fanatical latitudinarianism, by the effect of the so-called eman- 
cipation. It was, the Popery of Ireland, which during the last twenty 
years has compelled weak and vacillating ministries to make inroads on 
the constitution. It was the Popery of Ireland which Has erected in all 
your colonies strongholds of unbelief, and seminaries of rebellion. It is 
the Popery of Ireland which holds you in check, when you would raise 
your voice to witness to truth, or your arm to do justice in the world. 
It is the Popery of Ireland which has tempted you to endeavour to 
destroy that which no man can destroy, we know, without being 
destroyed himself, the Church of Christ, by plundering its property, and 
suppressing its bishoprics. And it is the Popery of Ireland which has 
brought you virtually to the last deadly unforgiven sin of Christians, 
apostacy from the faith, by your so-called National Education. Surely 
if we looked for vengeance, it is here, and upon you." 

" It is," I replied, " too truly ; and only one hope remains that the 
curse may still be removed from us, — ^if the judicial blindness which now 
hangs over nearly the whole British empire, governed as well as go- 
vernor, as to the future designs and power and end of Popery be with- 
dravni, and we can once more rally against it a sound and hearty 
system of true patriotism and real religion. Without this I see no 
hope of victory. And in the first and great conflict we must look to 
you, the landlords and the clergy of Ireland ; you are in the van, and 
unless you defend your post we can do nothing." 

"And yet," said M., "how are we to defend it ? How are we to 
make head against the subtleties and manoeuvres, and still more against 
the ojien violence of the Romanist army in this country ? It is hard to 
maintain our ground, while they are daily advancing upon us ; how 
much harder to make head against them, and drive them back upon 
themselves." 
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" You have your schools," I said, with a painful smile, to see how 
he would receive the thought. 

" Yes," he said, " we have our schools, and have had them for many 
years, and by far the largest part of the rural Romish population of Ireland 
has been taught in them, trained in what we are accustomed to call 
sound Scriptural education. But when I look to the enormous multi- 
plication and number of chapels, to the increased political violence and 
power of the Romish priests, to the triumphant tone which Popery is as- 
suming, and to the humbled and precarious position of our own church, 
I ask, where are the effects ? Our Scriptural education hitherto has 
done little for us in leading the people of Ireland to one faith 'and 
one fold, under one Shepherd ; and yet, without this, what must Ire- 
land remain ?" 

*' It has done little," I answered ; " rather, it has done nothing. It has 
been, I use the words of a most distinguished advocate of its principles, 
and a thoughtful devotional spirit, who has little or no sympathy with 
what are called the new moral of Choice Principles : it has been a 
signal failure. Whatever shape it has taken, however it has been mo- 
dified, it has left the children of this country Romanists as it found 
them ; and but one change has been perceptible from its influence, 
that while externally the slaves of the system as before, internally they 
have lost the only part of its spirit which made that system tolerable, 
or themselves worth attempts to convert them, — the spirit of docility 
and obedience. You have taught them to despise their priests without 
learning to love the church. Is this a blessing, or a curse ?" 

M. " Not a blessing," he said, " assuredly." 

" No," I replied, " any thing but a blessing. It is a fearful responsibi- 
lity to undertake, unless we are expressly commanded to adopt a course 
fraught with such an issue." 

"And yet," said M., after a pause, " though I allow the fact that such 
has been the altered character of the Romish peasantry in Ireland, that 
they have become during late years far less religious, without being 
more favourably disposed to receive the teaching of the church, are you 
sure that this is connected with the system of education hitherto pur- 
sued ? May it not be the growth of many other causes, of political 
agitation, of the lowered moral tone of the Romish clergy, of an im- 
provement in so-caUed habits of civilization, and of a change in the 
general tone of society? Are we justified in laying the alteration 
whollv to the charge of a wrong education ?" 

" These causes," I replied, " have undoubtedly contributed much to the 
same unhappy results. But our education, I think, has done much, 
and for our education we are responsible." 

M. walked on rapidly with his arms folded, and I could see by the 
workings of his brow, that he was much agitated. ** And you would 
urge me, then," he said at last, " to abandon all attempts to educate 
the Roman Catholics ?" 

" No," I replied, " far, very far from it. It is your chief duty and your 
only safety to educate them. But our question has only regarded the 
form and means of doing this. And even in touching upon this, I am 
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not urging you to do any thing. As a young man, as a layman, your 
wisdom and duty may be to stand still. You find yourself inheriting a 
system carried on for many years by men, of whom, however we 
may lament their neglect of episcopal discipline and church au- 
tiiority, no one who knows their zeal and piety may dare to speak or 
think without the deepest respect. It has been in some degree at least 
leoogniaed and sanctioned by the Board of Bishops. They have indeed 
refused, and refused most justly and most nobly, to lend themselves to 
the full development of the principle of united education in the National 
Board. But they have never repudiated the plan of receiving Romanists 
and Dissenters into the schoob of the church ; and I do confess myself, 
that I know not where to stop between these two points. Admit ooe, 
and I cannot see on what sure ground to rest in refusing the other. 
Therefore it must be wise and right in use to distrust our own judg- 
ment, and to hesitate long before we embrace opinions which may 
place us in opposition, or at least prevent our co-operation with the 
proper heads of our church." 

" And yet," said M., " if the view which we opened the other day is 
correct, and the principle of united education leads, as we thought it 
must lead, to a suppression of an article of the creed, and therefore to a 
virtual abandonment or apostacy from the faith, can I conscientiously 
abstain from protesting against, and withdrawing from it, even though 
it is sanctioned by my ecclesiastical superiors." 

" Remember," I said, " there is a wide difference between openly 
sanctioning an act of apostacy as such, and sanctioning a system which, 
to some individuals, whose judgment we maybe justified in distrusting, 
may seem to involve an apostacy. In the former case, we should be 
fxunpelled to refuse obedience even to our Bishops ; in the latter, we 
should weigh well the authority which considers a system to involve 
guilt, and that which pronounces it to be innocent. The Bishops of 
Ireland, probably by far the largest part of the whole Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, perhaps even a considerable part of the ancient 
churchy would think pur fears and opinions unreasonable. They do 
and would protest against the melancholy extravagance of 'the princi- 
ple of united education, of which the national system is guilty ; but 
they would not refuse to admit into their church schools the children of 
Dissenters. To erect an opinion either of right or expediency against 
such an authority ; still more to act upon it hastily and in the light of 
our own eyes, would be in the highest degree presumptuous : and 
you are not the person to be guilty of persecution." 

" I trust not," he said. " But if so, what remains but to acquiesce in 
our present system ?" 

" It remains," I answered, " to think over and examine it carefully ; 
to probe its principles ; to see where they legitimately and logically lead 
us ; to assbt in the inquiry, which others like ourselves are now mak- 
ing ; and to assist in it gently and humbly, as inquirers rather than 
teachers. This we may do, and are bound to do, when doubts on such 
a momentuons subject have been forced upon us ; and no evil can come 
from the discussion, if conducted in such a spirit — the spirit of unity 
and peace." 
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"And do you think me bound, then/' said M., " circumstanced as I 
am, to express what I think on this subject publicly ? " 

" I do think you bound/' I answered. " I think every one in a posi- 
tion of influence, whose voice and character can command any degree of 
attention, bound to join in unravelling the greatest problem, and in 
clearing up the most important question of the present, or of any age. 
How this is to be done, whether by words or actions, is another ques- 
tion ; and I am not your confessor to take the responsibility of advising 
on it." 

" Let us sit down," said M., as we rested by the side of a gigantic 
elm which had been levelled during a recent storm, and lay with its roots 
extended, " let us sit down and put upon paper the whole train of 
argument which we ran over yesterday, and by which we seemed to be 
forced upon the conclusion, that no plan of united education, however 
modified, can be adopted without most serious evil, evil more than suf- 
ficient to balance any good which may be hoped from it. Have you a 
pencil ? " 

" Begin," I said, " from the beginning. Lay it down as the first 
principle to be carefully examined, that there can be safe divorcement 
of instruction from education/' " Secondly," he continued, " that 
there can be no education apart from religion. Thirdly, no religion 
without a creed ; and no Christian education without the creed of the 
church. All this is clear/' 

"Then add," I said, *' that no creed of the church can be mutilated 
of any one of its articles ; and that the doctrine of the Holy Catholic 
Church is an article in them all ; and, therefore, no good system of 
education can be framed, in which the peculiar doctrine of the church 
touching its unity, and authority, and polity, are suppressed or made 
light of." 

" And this, you think," said M., " must be the case in any attempt 
at united education." 

" No," I replied, " not necessarily ; because it may be taught pro- 
minently and dogmatically in the most mixed school ; but our doubt, if 
you remember, related to the nature and effect of such a dogmatic 
teaching. It seemed to us, that even to teach the doctrines of the 
church in a mixed school was pregnant with such mischief, under 
every conceivable combination of circumstances, that we ought not to 
attempt it. And this is the point which, as being most contrary to 
received opinions, would demand the most impartial and careful exami- 
nation." 

" And, if we confirm it," said M., " what then is left to Ireland, 
but to abandon our poor peasantry to their fate, and give up the empire 
to ruin." 

" There remains still/' I said, " to inquire if there be not other ways, 
besides education in mixed schools, of bringing the truth before the 
members of the Romish schism, and of once more uniting us all in the 
bonds of peace and love ; whether there are ways far more efficacious 
in the end, though they appear slow, and circuitous, and difficult ; 
ways in which we cannot reproach ourselves with error, even though 
we fail of success. And those who doubt if our present conduct be 
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correct or safe* and yet acknowledge the duty of endeavouring to win 
oyer the Romanist population of the country, and the diaaent and heresy 
of all countries to the bosom of a true church, ought to be able to show 
what conduct may be adopted in its place. We have ourselves, remem- 
ber, thought much, and fancied that we have seen our way in some de- 
gree, on this the most practical difficulty in the question." 

"And shall we go then through all these points carefiiUy and 
honestly/' said M., " and see what can be said for them ? " 

" If I go through them with you/' I said, " I am not afraid lest we 
ahould do so dishonestly. It is a great blessing and privilege to speak 
with you on this, and on any question ; for, like a true and genuine 
Irishman, you will not allow even an oppressed argument to be ill- 
treated, but will try to put it on its legs, and to see that justice is done 
it. And you are an Irish landlord." 

M. sighed deeply. 

" Why," said I, " why sigh so sadly, that you are placed in a post of 
responsibility and difficulty, however fearful, if it be at the same time a 
poet of duty, and of high honour. A forlorn hope does not sigh when 
they are about to mount the breach. They think of their duty, and 
that is enough to fill them with animation, and even joy." 
. " And you think us the forlorn hope," said M. 

" I do," I replied. " The battle of the world at this day is between 
truth and falsehood, law and anarchy, as it always has been. On the 
one side is the spirit of democracy in politics, and of indifference in 
religion ; and with this, by a natund affinity, most true, though at first 
sight not obvious. Popery has banded itself for a time. Against both 
is placed the church, and under the wing of the church the monarchies 
of the world. Of these England is the chief and centre. And the 
right hand of England is paralized by the presence of Popery in Ireland. 
AjDtd the Popery of Ireland can only be resisted by a combined power of 
the cleigy and the landlords, that is, by the spiritual and lay powers of 
the church, heartily and effectively united, and working each in its own 
sphere. But the clergy have been weakened and impoverished, and, 
humanly speaking, without a miracle they cannot make head against 
the temporal arm of Popery. Without the landlords they can do little. 
And against the landlords, therefore, all that deep craft, which charac- 
terizes all the ope|^tiona of Popery, the whole force of that fearful 
system, is now directed. Is it not so ? " 

" Assuredly it is so/' 

" Upon you then," I said, •' rests an awful responsibility — a respon- 
sibility sufficient tq dignify any suffering, and to invigorate and support 
any exertion. Is it not a noble position, if nobly defended, even though 
it be in the providence of God that you be driven from it ? " 

M. passed his hand across his eyes, and, as we turned the comer of 
the shrubbery, we came upon his child with the nurse, and this broke off 

the conversation. 

S. 
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A SCHOOL IN A STRAW-PLAITING DISTRICT. 
FOR BOTH SEXES AND ALL SCHOOL-GOING AGES. 

UNDER A MISTRESS. 

Sir, — I send you an account of my school here that you may insert it 
in your Journal of Education if you think proper. 

It originated in a circular I received from the National Society con- 
taining this remark, — *' In parishes where the population is small, the 
cheapest and often the best arrangement for the education of the poor 
is to be made by the regular employment of a female teacher only." 
When I had obtained the necessary funds by private subscriptions and 
a treasury grant, and had contracted for building a room 30 feet by 
20 feet, I wrote to the secretary of the National Society to request him 
to point out a school in the neighbourhood of Hitchin, where the plan 
of teaching boys and girls by a female teacher only was successfully 
practised, and received a reply from Mr. Johnson, that the School Com- 
mittee regretted that they knew of no such school. 

The plan appeared to me to be not only good, but the only one by 
which the rural population could be educated, with the means at the 
disposal of the clergy. I, therefore, determined to try how it could be 
carried into effect. I was not impeded by any School Committee. I 
made a grant of the site, nominated Trustees with myself, and ap- 
pointed myself Treasurer and Secretary. All I asked for was money. 

My object was 1st., to have a proper room for the Sunday School, 
consisting of about 100 scholars who assembled in the church : — 2ndly, 
to have a Daily School where aU the children of the parish might be 
educated together under my direction. It is proper to observe, that 
nearly all the children went to one or other of two schools where they 
were taught to read, but chiefly employed in straw-plaiting. I knew 
that the chief obstacle to my wish lay in the parents, who would be 
unwilling to give up any part of their children's earnings. I, therefore, 
gave notice that my school would be a plaiting- school, in which the 
children would pay only one penny a week, instead of three pence, which 
was charged at the other schools. I appointed as mistress a young 
woman who lived with her parents in the village, and supported herself 
by straw-plaiting, but had received instruction at the Hitchin British 
School, of which the Vicar is the Treasurer, and was one of my Sun- 
day School Teachers. I opened the school for daily instruction on the 
first Monday in January, 1 840. But very few children came, except 
those for whose schooling I had previously paid, who all came. But 
to my surprise the mistress told me that her sister, aged 16, also a 
Sunday School Teacher, who lived with her parents, and supported 
herself by straw-plaiting, requested to be allowed to attend the school, 
as one of the scholars. To this I assented, but said that she must 
conform to the rules like the rest. My first consideration was, how to 
induce the parents to send their children to my school. 

The means I adopted were these : — 1st., To allow as much time as 
practicable for straw- plaiting, reserving only one hour a day for instruc- 
tion in reading, and half- an- hour a day for instruction in writing. I 
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was very desiitras that the girls should learn needle-work, and encou- 
raged them to bring work instead of straw for plaiting, but insisted on 
it only one day in the week, Tuesday, on which, being maricet-day at 
Hitchin, they seldom had the straws prepared. 2ndly, By providing 
that they should be well instructed in reading, so that their parents 
might obseire their progress. 3rdly, By providing instruction and 
amusement during the time they were at work, so that the school 
should be very agreeable to the children. 4tbly, By providing instruc- 
tion in writing and arithmetic for those few boys whose parents wished 
them not to plait. 

By these means the school did increase, but principally by the ad- 
dition of very young children ; but of these most of the girls and even 
some of the boys were taken away by their parents as soon as they 
could earn anything by plaiting, and sent to another school, where 
they found that the children did more plait. Still I think that the 
school has done much good by imparting the elements of reading at a 
very early age, so that they should be more fit to receive instruction on 
Sundays, after they were taken away from the daily school. 

Besides the sister of the mistress three girls attended who were in 
the first class of the Sunday School, and could read the Bible fluently 
and intelligently. These four girls, together with two boys not much 
inferior to them, constituted the first class. Of the boys one was taken 
away and sent to the plaiting school ; the other staid till he went to 
field work, and still attends the Sunday School. One of the girls staid 
till she was 15, when she went to service ; the two younger are still in 
the school. 

In the year 1841, 1 built a school-room at my other parish, Pirton. 
The fittings were completed at 'the beginning of last year. I proposed 
that the mistress of the Ickleford School should go to Pirton, and that 
her sister should take her place at Ickleford. lliey assented to this 
proposal; but their parents objected, not being willing to part with 
either of them. The younger, after staying in the school till she was 
18, left it to live at home, and support herself by straw-plaiting. But, 
a few months after, her sister was unable to attend the school from 
illness, and she took her place, being willing to give it up when her 
Btster could resume it. She has acted as mistress for above six months. 
From this account of the scholars, whose ages are from 2 to 15, and 
whose attainments differ in a much greater proportion, it is evident that 
there is some difficulty in giving them all appropriate instruction. If 
those only, whose attainments were nearly equal, were placed in the 
same dass, competent teachers could not have been found for all the 
dassea, and even incompetent teachers must be paid for their time, or 
their parents would take them away from the school. My object, thefe- 
foie, was to make the classes as few as was consistent with the im- 
provement of the scholars. I had observed in all the National Schools 
which I visited what appeared to me great evils, arising from the prac- 
tioe of taking places in receiving rel^ous instruction. My opinion is 
that no method could have been devised by human ingenuity more 
effectual either to prevent or destroy religious feeling. I determined, 
therefore, to try whether a school could not be carried on without it. 

T 
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I lunre anoe raid in llr. Hopwood's book that otiien baTe obfeeled 
to it. I wfll DOW describe tbe school id its present state. I made the 
plan myself, becanse mj obfect was ntility combined witii cheapnesB, 
instead of ornament whscb appeals to be the grand object of profes- 
sional architects. 
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Boys* gmte. Girls* gmte. 

A pUtfonn. B table. C, C, C, C, C, C, doors. D stove. Dotted Hue, slr-dralm. E boy's lobbv. 

F girls' lobby. 

I send you a sketch of the ground-plan : the floor is brick» but oak 
joists are laid down, to which the parallel forms are fixed by screws ; 
each of these is 8 feet long and tlie space between them 4 feet, so that 
two of the short forms which are not fixed may be equal in length to 
each of the long ones. The heights of the forms are, fourth class, 
9 inches; third, 12 inches; second, 14 inches; first, 16 inches; eight 
stools 18 inches. There is a table with four deep drawers for books 
and school apparatus, and one narrow drawer at the end, which admits 
the knees under. There is a chair on the platform from which the 
whole school may be OTerlooked. It is warmed by an Amott's stove, 
which with the pipe is removed when not wanted, and the chimney 
fixed at the top becomes a ventilator. ' It is placed on a grating under 
which external air is admitted through a drain pipe ; tiiere are two 
ventilators in the roof (besides the chimney) which can be opened and 
shut at pleasure. There are two front windows and two side windows 
which turn on swivels. The two Imck windows do not open for an 
obvious reason. The play-grounds are as large as the ground admits> 
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but not 80 large as is desirable. There are internal as well as external 
doora to the lobbies, which are furnished with pegs. On Sundays the 
boys and girls are kept sefMurate and confined to their dasaes. but there 
is a difficulty in providing eight competent teachers. Eight register 
slates hang on the walls, one behind each class, on which the attendance 
is marked, distinguishing those present at prayers. These are after- 
wards copied in a book, so that the attendance of the daily school for 
a month, and of the Sunday School for six months, may be seen at one 
view. There are three desks, each 8 feet long, which on Sundays are 
placed upright against the wall, on each side of the platform ; but on 
Monday morning are fixed, two between the forms of the first class of 
the boys, and ^e other between those of the girls next to the door, 
one end to the wall, and the other by a leg to the oak joist let into the 
floor ; each of these has two holes for ink wells, so as to admit of four 
children to write on each. These ink-wells are taken away when not 
wanted, and six, seven, or eight children can write on slates on each. 

On Monday morning the moveable forms are placed parallel to the 
fixed forms, in the space occupied on the Sunday by the third and 
fourth classes of boys, the highest form being placed next the wall, and 
the lowest next the table, so as to form a gallery in which all the children 
in the school may be placed according to their height. The mistress 
comes at half-past 8, but the school does not begin till 9. Then the 
ofaildren repeat the answers of the Religious Primer in verse to the third 
teacher sitting on a stool, with her back next the table, she and they 
plaiting all the time ; the first and second teachers writing from me- 
mory in a copy-book the collect and epistle of the preceding Sunday ; — 
the mistress being engaged in receiving the pence, marking the attend- 
ance and payment, placing th6 children as they arrive, and keeping 
order. At half-past 9 the outer gates are shut, the plait put away, and 
the children directed to kneel on the forms on which they have been 
seated. Prayers are then read by one of the teachers, the mistress 
being engaged in observing the behaviour of the children. After 
prayers the children resume their seats, except those who write on 
copy-books, who go to the desks, llie second teacher instructs the 
remaining children in the elements of Arithmetic, by questioning them 
simultaneously, using the abacus for illustration. The third teacher 
and as many of the children as will pay for copy-books write from 
copies at the desk under the instruction of the mistress ; the first 
teacher continues writing the Epistle. At 10, those who came before 
the gates were shut are allowed, if they please, to go out to play, ex- 
oept the elder girls who are caught Arithmetic by the mistress. They 
sre seated at the desks ; she gives out a sum wiuch they work out si* 
lently. She goes round ^m one to another, and rubs out any figures 
wfaic^ may be wrong, that they may correct it themselves. The first 
and second te&chers take the questions from Hind's Arithmetic. The 
mistress has the key to correct their sums if necessary. At 25 minutes 
alter 10 they are required to leave their own sums to look over those of 
the other children, and help those who are slow in working them, while 
the mistress calls in those who are at play : they also assist in altering 
the arrangraieBts of the forms. The in&nts occupy the fourth class 

T 2 
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of the girls ; one of the lowest forms is placed paralld to the wall, at 
the distance of 8 feet 6 inches, so as to allow a passage to the inside of 
the rectangle : a higher form is placed behind it, which, with one of 
the forms of the third class, accommodates children whose progress is 
not according to their height. Here is thus a length of 32 feet of 
form on which as many children may be seated. They are taught by 
the third teacher the Infant's Help to Reading, and questioned simulta- 
neously ; so that even those who cannot read learn from the questions 
and answers. The board from which they read is hung on the wall» to 
which they all turn their faces, and a curtain is drawn to prevent their 
noise disturbing the more advanced children. I'he third class occupies 
the place of the third class of the boys, (the forms having been re- 
moved), and is taught by the second teacher. They now are reading 
the Miracles, with Iremonger's Questions. All the classes turn th^ 
faces to the wall, in order to deaden the sound as much as possible, 
and to allow boards or maps to be hung against it, when required. 
This will be required for the next book they are to read, if they have 
not yet begun it, — Osterwald's Abridgment of the Bible. The firat and 
second classes of boys and second class of girls occupy the place of 
the second class of boys, and are taught by the first teacher the New 
Testament, with Philipp's Questions, and a map for iUustration. The 
mistress is engaged in keeping order, and in looking over and under- 
lining the mistakes or omissions the first and second teacher may have 
made in writing from memory, also in looking over their sums. At 11 
the second class of girls go to their own place to employ themselves 
in plaiting or needle- work ; the first and second classes of boys go to 
the desk to work sums imder the instruction of the first teacher ; the 
third class go to the desk to write on slates, under the instruction of 
the mistress ; the fourth class is separated from the fifth, and goes to 
the place of the fourth class of boys, and reads the Primer for Sunday 
Schools, under the instruction of the second teacher, who questions 
them upon it. The fifth class is formed into one l^ctangle. in the 
place of the fourth class of girls, and is instructed by the third teacher 
from Reading Disentangled. 

At half-past 1 1 the younger children are allowed to go home, or to 
play in the play-grounds, or in wet weather to march at the two ex- 
tremities of the school-room. The elder are allowed ten minutes re- 
laxation, and then all who are not in the first class are set to needle* 
work, plaiting, or writing on slates at the desks. At a quarter to 12 
the first class, including the teachers, stand round the table, and read 
to the mistress seated on a chair on the platform, who from her seat 
can overlook all the children in tlft school. They now read Sunday 
exercises on the Lituigy in the morning, and the New Testament with 
Philipp's Questions in the afternoon. They have read various explana- 
tions of the catechism. The second class of girls read Stilhngfieet's 
explanation of the Catechiem in the afternoon, so that the first class of 
boys, who read with both classes, read the New Testament and the ex- 
planation of the Liturgy in the morning, and the explanation of the 
Catechism and the New Testament in the afternoon. At a quarter past 
12, or as soon after as the subject admits, the first class finishes, lliea 
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the forms are arranged in parallel rows in the place occupied on Sun- 
days by the third and fourth classes of the girls ; but the highest 
forms are placed next the table, and the lowest next the wall. AU the 
children who like it are allowed to go. Those who choose to stay are 
arranged according to their heights. A large map of England, which 
hangs against the wall, is let down, and the children are taught by the 
mistress the Greography and History of England, while they are plait- 
ing or working at the needle till 1 , when they are dismissed. 

At 2 they assemble again. The forms are placed as for the infants 
in the morning ; but higher forms are placed behind the lower so as to 
have three rows of forms, except where the table prevents it. The 
children are placed according to their heights. The second teacher sits 
on a stool with her bcu^k to the wall, and gives a lesson t>n objects from 
Miss Mavor's book, and a box of objects to illustrate it ; the mistress 
being employed in placing the children as they come in. and keeping 
order. At half-past 2 they are formed into classes in the same way 
as at 1 1 in the morning, the boys being employed in setting down their 
sums or writing copies ; the first teacher having time to improve her- 
self in needle-work, the fourth class read to the second teacher the 
first book, and the fifth class being instructed in Reading Disentangled 
by the third teacher. 

At 3 the fourth and fifth classes are united as in the morning at half- 
past 10, and again instructed by the third teacher in the Infant's Help. 
The third class read the second book to the second teacher, who ques- 
tions them on it, and illustrates it with a map where it is required. The 
first and second classes of boys and second class of girls read Stilling- 
fleet's Explanation of the Catechism to the first teacher, the mistress 
being employed in keeping order. At half-past 3 the infeuits are al- 
lowed to play, the elder children who are not in the first class are set 
to needle work, plaiting, or writing at the desk on slates ; and, after ten 
minutes relaxation, the first class, including the teachers, read the New 
Testament to the mistress, who uses PhilHpps' Questions, and a map 
hung up by the side of her. At a quarter past 4, or as soon after as 
the subject admits, the class is dismissed, and the forms arranged as 
at 2, the whole school is seated on them, and one of the Scripture 
Prints, published by Roake and Varty, is hung against the wall, and the 
mistress questions the whole school on it, according to Miss Mavor's 
Model Lessons. The first and second teachers write down the ques- 
tions on slates, which are afterwards corrected if necessary. All the 
rest being employed in needle- work or plaiting, except a few boys 
whose parents do not wish them to plait. After the subject of the 
Print has been illustrated by questions, the children repeat the verses 
Qpon it from the dictation of the mistress, until about 5 minutes to 5 
when prayers are read by one of the teachers. The attendance is 
marked in the afternoon as well as in the morning. 

The same order is observed on Tuesday, except that needle- work is 
substituted for the plaiting of the girls, and the Scripture Print is sub- 
stituted for the lesson on Geography and History, and the first and se- 
cond teachers by turns take the place of their mistress, who is engaged 
in attending to the needle- work. On Wednesday the employment is 
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the same as on Monday, except Natural History or Botany is substi- 
tuted for Geography and History of England in the morning, and the 
children arranged as for the Scripture Print, instead of which coloured 
prints of animals or vegetables are exhibited. 

In the afternoon the children are divided into two classes at a quarter 
past 4 ; the first is instructed in RusseU's Enghsh Grammar by the 
mistress; the second in the subject of the Scripture Print, and the 
meaning of the verses by the first or second teacher, which is con- 
tinued through the week. In other respects the instruction on Thurs- 
day is the same as on Monday, and on Friday as on Wednesday. 
On Saturday there is school in the morning, and in the afternoon the 
school is cleaned by the mistress and three teachers, who also sweep it 
every day. The first and second teachers, after they have written the 
Collect, Epistle, and Grospel of the preceding Sunday, ¥mite the verses 
on the subject of the piint, which they learn by teaching it to the 
other children on the succeeding days of the week, instead of the Re* 
ligious Primer, which the children by constant repetition know. If 
they have any spare time they write from the Scripture copies. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ickleford Rectory, near Uitchin. J. W. Thirlwali*. 



Ci^e ^Eniit^fa iPortfolto. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL IN THE IB HECIPROCAL BEARING. 

The advantages resulting from this grant of the Society [For Promotiiig the 
Employment of AdditionaJ Curates,] now solicited to be renewed, are peculiar, 
and appear to be important Through the medium of a larve body of childreD 
(above 900) chiefly employed in manufacture on the week-days, the influence 
of the Church, and the benefits of her scriptural liturgy and ministry, are pro- 
moted in an important and effective manner — at once among the children them- 
selves, and indirectly in part, and directlv by the visits of the Curate at their 
houses, to the parents also. One decided advantage has been gained, and will 
continue to be gained, amongst a continually changing set of children in the 
large and important Sunday schools of this parish church, namely, a distinctive 
Church chaiacter to the system of education of these schools. Heretofore, 
whatever was done of a sacred character was of a necessity left to the lay 
superintendents ; now the Curate, at the proper times, is in his place, as the 
spiritual instructor and minister of both children and teachers. Besides, the 
uncharacteristic system of instruction, which used to be too prevalent, has now 
become characteristic, in every way, of a Church education. And thb advan- 
tage in a parish where the Church has heretofore been very low in influence 
and wretchedly defkient in the means (by reason of the fewness of the Clergy 
and schools) of competing with the power and extent of dissent, — ^where pro- 
bably four-fifths, or more, of the manufacturers or spinners are dissenters ! — ^is 
of no small consideration. — Letter to the Secretary in. Last Report. 



A hint to teachebs. 



Quintilian, writing of perspicuity in a speaker, observes, " By it care is to 
be taken, not that the hearer may understand if he will, but that he must un- 
derstand whether he will or not' 
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KDCGATU>M BSTSMU TA>iJ< LAWS. 

If any check can be given tolthe Comiptum of a State, increasing in Riches 
and declining in Morals, it must be given, not by Laws enacted to alter the 
inreterate habits of men, but by Education adapted to form the hearts of 
children to a proper sense of moral and religious excellence. — Dr. WatMon, late 
Biihapof Landaff. 

haydn's childhood. 

The father of this great man was a wheelwright, in a sequestered Austrian 
village ; and exercised besides, the functions of sexton and organist to the 
Tillage church. " He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of his organ, and of 
music in general. On one of those journeys, which the artizans of Germany 
often undertake, being at Frankfort-on-the-Siaine, he learned to play a little on 
the harp ; and on holydays, after church, he used to take his instrument while 
his wife sang. The birth of Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful 
fionil^. The little domestic concerts came round every week ; and the child, 
standing before his parents with two pieces of wood in his hands, one of which 
served him as a violin, and the other as a bow, constantly accompanied his 
mother's voice. Haydn, when loaded with years and with glory, often recalled 
the simple airs which he had sung — so deep and indelible an impression had 
those first melodies made on his soul." It would not be difficult to find, in 
Yorkshire, such families as those of the good wheelwright, and such domestic 
concerts as those which awoke the genius of his illustrious son. Out of some 
fiunil J of this sort, too, an English Haydn might have sprung, were a musical 
education as generally accessible in England as it is in Germany. — G. Hogarth. 

iEOLIAN PITCH PIPE. 

This instrument, which has lately been brought into use, is a little metal 
tube, about an inch and a half long, and weighing a quarter of an ounce, 
which, with its morocco case, can be carried in a comer of the waistcoat pocket 
When gently blown into, it produces the note to which it is pitched (for they 
are made or slightly different sizes, producing the notes G or A or C) in a 
sweet rocal tone, which can be sustained as long as requisite, forming a guide 
to the most unpractised ear. 



Soettp. 



A child's AN8WKR. 



I met a fairy child, whose golden hair 
Around her sunny face in clusters hung ; 
And as she wove her king-<;up chain, sue sung 
Her household melodies — those strains that bear 
The hearer back to Eden. Surely ne'er 
A brighter vision blest my dreams. '' Whose child 
Art Uiou," I said, ** sweet girl ? " In accent mild 
She answered, " Mothers. When I questioned, " Where 
Her dwelling was ?'* — again she answered, " Home.'* 
" Mother ! " and " Home .'"— O blessed ignorance ! 
Or rather blessed knowledge ! What advance 
Farther than Uiis shall all the years to come, 
Wi^ all their love effect ? There are but given 
Two names of higher note,— " -Fa<Aer" and " Heaven." 
[From " Church Pobtrt," an exceUent littie volume worthy of the tiUeJust pub. 
lished by Bums. — Ed] . 
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A child's BVBKINO PRATBB. 



By Samuel Taylor Coltridge, 

The following umple and beautiful lines were composed by the great 
poet above named, for the use of his daughter when a child. A very 
little ingenuity will be sufficient to make such alterations as may be ne- 
cessary to suit the prayer to the circumstances of every fire-side. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say ; — 

O GmL ! preserve my mother dear 

In strength and health for many a year ; 

And, oh ! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due, — 

And may I my best thoughts employ 

To be my parents' hope and joy ; 

And oh ! preserve my brothers both 

From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each oUier, 

Our friends, our father, and our mother : — 

And stiU, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to tliy eternal day ! Amen ! 



Craiiting fit^ooU — VinUn hvlH iSitgaltitioni. 
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WINCHESTEB TBAININO SCHOOL FOB SCHOOLMASTERS. 

I. The Training School is founded upon the Cathedral Chorister School, 
which consists of day scholars. 

II. The training scholars board and lodge in the house of the principal, the 
Rev. D. I. Waugh, M.A., who superintends and directs the management of the 
whole school. 

III. The charge for every training scholar is £23 for his board, including 
washing (instruction and lodging being gratuitous), to be paid on the quarter 
days in advance. 

IV. Ten exhibitions of jClO a year each have been founded in the training- 
school, and are tenable for a term not exceeding three years. 

V. Every training scholar must produce, before he can be admitted into the 
establishment, his certificate of baptism, and of good character and conduct 
from his late schoolmaster, or the clergyman of his parish. 

VI. In addition to the above certificates, every candidate for an exhibition 
must produce— 

1. A recommendation from some Local Board, or member of the Diocesan Board, 
certifying his fitness for training, the inability of his friends to undertake the whole 
expense without aid from the Board, and giving a guarantee for payment of the re- 
maining £14. 

2. A written statement, signed by the parent or guardian of the boy, the persons 
recommending him, and the boy himself, that (in the event of his obtaining an ex- 
hibition} it is intended that he shall pursue the profession of a schoolmaster within 
the diocese. 

VII. No one will be eligible to an exhibition, unless he shall have attained 
the age of 15, and be able to read, write, and spell correctly ; be versed in the 
first lour rules of arithmetic, know the Church Catechism, and have a general 
knowledge of the contents of ^e Old and New Testaments. 
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VIII. The tnining sdiolar ifiHl be subject, in all matters of discipline and 
of a domestic nature, wholly to the control of the principal, except as regards 
iht punishment of expulsion, which will not be resorted to without die sanction 
of the Training School Committee. 

IX. The training scholars attend the service at the Cathedral every morning 
at ten, and at the usual times on Sundays. 

X. The holidays are, six weeks at Midsummer, and four at Christmas. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays are half holidays. 

XI. Before a scholar leaves the Training School (on his appointment to any 
school), he shall undergo an examination, and receive a testimonial according 
to his attainments, to be laid before the Bishop, in order that he mav receive 
a licence to teach, according to the 77th Canon. No certificate will be given 
unless a person has resided in the house for six months at least 

XII. Persons already engaged in tuition, or intending to be so, on their pro- 
ducing certificates of their baptism and of good conduct, will be permitted to 
attend portions of the course, without residing in the house, upon payment of 
£i per quarter. 

XIII. Boys of good and eligible character, on leaving the junior school, 
vo»y be received at once, though under age, as boarders. 

aIV. These arrangements are to be considered provisional, as it is hoped 
that llie school may lutimately be made to support itself. 

SALISBURY TRAINING SCHOOL FOB SCH00LMI8TBES8ES. 

The Management of the School is intrusted to a Sub-Committee and Secre- 
tary, appoint^ annuallv by the Board. 

liie Pupils board ana lodge in a house in the Close, with the governess, who 
has the sole control as to all matters of ordinary discipline and domestic ar- 
rangements ; but no pupil can be dismissed without the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. 

All pupils are reauired to remain at the school at least six months. 

Instruction and lodging are provided g^tuitously for all the pupils. For 
their board, each Pupil pays JC16 for the first year, and jGl4 for the second and 
subsequent years. The £15 for the first year is thus divided, viz. — £8 for the 
&st half year, and £7 for the second half year. The payments are to be made 
quarterly in advance. The jCl5 is exclusive of washing. 

All pupils are to bring with them two pairs of sheets and six towels. 

All the pupils are to assist in doing the work of the house, as the Governess 
shall direct 

The pupils are not to be visited by any persons but near relations, and by 
those only at a fixed time, and with the sanction of the Governess. 

The pupils are examined before they quit the school, and a certificate is given 
to those vtrith whose eood conduct and attainments the Committee are satisfied. 

An examination of the pupils is held before the Training School Committee 
twice a year. 

The dress of the pupils is to be most plain and economical. 

AU the pupils are to bring with them a small Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Ilie pupils attend the Cathedral every day once, and twice on Sundays. 

The noudays are six weeks in the summer. There is also a week's holiday 
at Christmas ; but the pupils are not at this vacation required to leave the 
school. Every Saturday is a half-holiday. 

The times of admission to the school are, Christmas, Ladyday, after the Mid- 
summer holidays, and Michaelmas. Pupils are not admitted at any other 
seasons. 

No pupils are admitted under sixteen years of age. 
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8CHOOI.-MIB13XSUU. — The Boud bave amnged to leocire three nis- 
lieiMB of achools, or peiaoos nominaled to eehools, into the hoaeeof the Txftiii- 
ing SchooL Thi^ altaid the reriilar autractioii of the popOs, ud taise tfacir 
shAie of teeching at the Natiomu School. 

No miatfesB inll be leoeiTed for a shorter period dian three mondis ; and the 
Board strongly recommend a longer period. 

Their expenses are : — 

£ 8. 

Per wedc for Board for the firrt three Months ... 9 

Ditto for the next three Months ... 6 

Fee to the Training School 1 

Fee to the National School 10 

They must bring with them two pairs of sheets, and six band towels. 
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K1BBT RAVBN8W0BTH FBSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL — ^PROPOSED EXTE?(8IOK OP 

INSTRUCnOK. 

The Vice-ChanceUor*s Judgment. 

This petition was presented under the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, c. 77, by the present 
and late wardens and steward of the Kirby Ravensworth Granunar<.school and Hos- 
pital, and the curate and churchwardens of the parish, praying the Court to extend 
the system of education in the school to ancient and modem history, geography, and 
the various branches of mathematics, in addition to the English language, writing, 
arithmetic, and the different branches of mathematics now taught in the sdiool, and 
that the Latin and Greek languages might be taught to such boys only as should 
require them, and also that the office of usher of the school might be in future held 
in succession by poor boys belonging to the parish, and that no boy should be allowed 
to hold the office longer than three yenre, according to the will of the founder. The 
school and hospital were founded in 1556, by Dr. John Dakyo, the rector of KIrby 
Ravensworth, who declared that " being long tossed to and fro on the waves of this 
inconstant world, and perceiving nothing lasting in its events, but knowing ior cer- 
tain that death hangs over all alike, and that nothing was more uncertain than the 
day of his departure hence, and desiring most heartily to bewail his errors, igno- 
rances, and grievous sins, and at last to pull in the reins of his youth that had been 
too long loose, and to be conducted into the harbour of eternal rest, he had resolved 
to expiate his sins, and redeem them as far as he was able, by bestowing an alms- 
house out of the goods bestowed on him by God, and intrusted to his disposal by 
others." He then proceeded to found the school and hospital in honour of St. John 
the Baptist, for the education of boys and young persons, and for the support and 
relief of poor and indigent people, which was to consist of two wardens, one teacher 
or master, sufficiently learned or skilled in grammar, and certain other persons, 
according to the statutes and ordinances declared by him. Among these statutes and 
ordinances, which were penned by the founder's own hand, it was ordained, that as 
often as the office of schoolmaster should happen to be vacant, the wardens, with 
the rector, vicar, or curate of the parish, and the two churchwardens, should meet 
together to consider about another schoolmaster, and the ma^or part of them should 
appoint " an honest man, unblameable, a priest, not reJ^pous, nor at Jthe least bene- 
ficed with the cure of souls, neither bearing office, learned and akilled in grammar, 
who should teach gratis the boys of that parish that should resort to him, and this 
should be diligently done, according' to the capacity of every boy in grammar, rhe- 
toric, and verse ;" and such master was to receive £9 per annum for his salary, and 
to take an oath that he would freely, without exacting any money or other gains, 
diligently instruct the children of the parish, and all other that should resort unto 
him in grammar and other " humane doctrine," according to the statutes, and would 
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not read unto them any oornipt or reprobate book eet forth at any thne contrary to 
the determination of the univeml Catholic church, whereby they might be infected 
with any kind of heresy or corrupt doctrine, or be induced to an insolent manner of 
living. With regard to the system of education to be pumied, the statute went on 
to dedare, that " since youth is naturally prone to etil, and as Horace writes, ' with 
what flavour the cask is tinctured while it is fresh it will long retain it,' " the founder, 
therefore, ordained that the schoolmaster should regard as a principal concern 
" liooestly and decently to form the manners of his scholars, and strictly to restrain 
them from theft, lying, swearing, and filthy talking ; and that he read and interpret to 
the boys those books which may induce them to virtue, piety, civility, and morality, 
and not to lasdviousness or sauciness ; those generally Uught being, the DeceUogue 
in Latin, Cato, jBiopTs Fables, Cicem ^ Qjfflciii, or Moral Duties of Friendskip and Old 
Age, and his Bpieiles; SaQust, Virgil, Terence, and others of the like sort, vrith 
respect to the age and capacity of every boy." The statutes alto provided one usher, 
who should be chosen and removed at the pleasure of the master, and should be a 
poor boy of good morals, bom within the parish, and tliat he should, as well in the 
presence as the absence of the master, teach the boys, and asatst the master to the 
utmost of bis power. The petition having set forth the statutes of this charity, went 
on to state that a commtssk>n was issued under the authority of the great seal in 
1803 to regulate the future administration, and to apply the surplus revenues. 
Under this commission it was declared that it was the charitable intention of the 
founder, and agreeable to the wishes of the parishioners of Kirby Ravenswortb, tint 
other branches of useful knowledge should be also taught in the school to the boys 
resorting thereto for classical learning, and that the funds appeared sufficient for the 
purpose, beddes amply fulfilling the other intentions of the charity. It was there- 
fore directed that the sahu7 of the usher should be increased, and that it should be 
bis duty, not only to assist the master in teaching grammar and other branches of 
daasical instruction, but also to teach the English language, writing, arithmetic, and 
the different branches of mathematics, gratis to all who should resort to the school, 
and that in case there should be no person in the judgment of the master property 
qualified for the office of usher, who had been educated in the school, and was the 
son of poor parents, that it should be lawful for the master to appoint some other 
person to the office. The petitioners represented that the parish of Kirby Ravens- 
vrorth was purely agricultural, comprising upwards of 14,000 acres of land, and about 
1,500 inhabitants, and, as the great minority of the boys attending the school had 
tittle occasion for the Greek and Latin languages, the portion of time they were 
obliged by the decree to spend in learning those languages would be much more 
profitably employed in learning English, writing, arithmetic, ancient and modem 
history, geography, and the various branches of mathematics and mechanics, and the 
general interests of the parishionera greatly promoted thereby. 

They also stated, that for several yean the school bad greatly declined, and that 
there had been v«ry few boarders at the school, the present number of the boys who 
were instructed in Greek and Latin being not more than 30, and only thtte of them 
boaiden. The salary of the master had been iucreased to £200 per annum, and, on 
the promotion of the Rev. Mr. Holme to a benefice, in August 1842, the Rev. Idr. 
Eastber, of Richmond, was dected to the mastership. Tliis gentleman was the only 
party who offered any opposition to the petition, and he complained by his affida- 
vit, tiiat although all the petitioners but two participated in his election, there was 
no intimation ever given him of their intention to apply for any extension of the sys- 
tem of education then prevailing in the school ; but, on the contrary, that they en- 
deavoured to impose on him a restriction that he should not teke more than eight 
boardere, and that he engaged not to take more than ten at any time during the firat 
four years after his election. He insisted that the diarity was a " free grammar 
sdiool," and bad been so adjudged by the decree of 1 603 ; but that, if the prayer of the 
petitionen were granted, instruction in grammar and classical learning would cease 
to be considered the principal object of the foundation, and the school would dege-* 
Derate into a mere commercial academy, or become assimilated to a national school ; 
and, moreover, that the revenues were not adequate to justify so great a deviation 
from the object of the foundation. The petitionen, in reply to this affidavit, swore, 
that at a meeting of the electon which took place at the Shoulder of Mutton, to 
receive the report of the examiners of the qualification of the candidates for the 
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mastenhlp, it was reaoWed, among other things, as a condition of election, that the 
master should not take more than eight boarders, and that he should only teach the 
daasics in the school to the boys who should require them, and also teach mathema- 
tics, mechanics, history, geography, and such other branches of useful knowledge as 
might be required, and that these conditions were read over to Mr. Easther, who 
approved of them all but the one which limited the number of boarders. Mr. East- 
her, however, declared he had no recollection of the conditions being jead over to 
him, but that if they were he certainly never gave any assent to them. The peti- 
tioners now submitted, by their counsel, that the principle of expanding the system 
of education so as to embrace the more general branches of useful knowledge, had 
not only been adopted by the Court in the case of other schools on a similar founda- 
tion, but had, in fact, been recognised in this very charity by the decree of 1803, 
though the precise sdieme by which it was to be carried out had not been settled. 
Of the general utility and advantage of extending the system of education there 
could be no doubt, and it was in accordance with the wishes of the whole parish, 
the only obstacle being that which was now offered by the master, who wished to 
confine the advantages of the charity to himself, by contracting it into a mere pro- 
prietary school. The master, on the other hand, repudiated any such intention, and 
insisted that the course proposed by the petitioners was contrary to the statutes of 
the foundation, and tended to destroy the character of a free gxmmmar school, vriiich 
the charity had always maintained, and which the Court had not the power to de- 
prive it of. 

Mr. Bethell, vrith Mr. Willcock, appeared in support of the petition ; and Mr 
Stuart and Mr. Stapleton were counsel for the master. 

The Vice-Chancellor gave judgment on the 29th of May. His Honour said, that 
after having read carefully through the petition and the affidavits, as well as the act 
of 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 77, there appeared to him to be no reason whatever why 
there should not be an extension of the system of instruction adopted at this school, 
The affidavits of the master of the school in opposition to the petition, did not ap- 
pear to his Honour to be so much directed against any alteration in the present 
system of instruction, as to the fear of incurring some possible evil, which he seemed 
to fimcy, of having some additional duty imposed upon him. His Honour was of 
opinion, however, that though there was no objection to an extension of the system 
of instruction, that the Court could not grant the prayer of the petition in its pre- 
sent form, as it would run counter to the express language of the 3rd section of the 
late statute. The petition asked that the Latin and Greek languages might only be 
taught to such boys as required them ; but the 3rd section of the> act declared, 
that unless it should be found necessary, from the insufficiency of the revenues of 
any grammar school, nothing in the act should be construed to authorize the Court 
to dispense with the teachjng of Latin or Greek, or either of those languages now 
required to be taught, or to treat such instruction otherwise than the principal ob- 
ject of the foundation, or to dispense with any statute or provision, so fiu* as it re- 
lated to the qualification of any schoolmaster or under master. The order must 
therefore be framed in accordance with this section of the act. His Honour was 
also of opinion, that the prayer of the petition was rather oddly conceived, in asking 
that mechanics might be taught in the school in addition to the different branches of 
mathematics, as it was well known that the science of mathematics included mecha- 
nics ; and, according to the wording of that part of the prayer, as it now stood, the 
usher would have to teach mathematics specially, and mechanics generally, in addi- 
tion to the English language, writing, arithmetic, &c. His Honour had, however, 
sketched out what he considered would be the proper order to be m»de. " Refer it 
to the Master to approve of a scheme for extending the system of instruction in the 
KJrby Ravensworth Grammar School, to ancient and modern history, geography, 
and the mathematics, having regard to the decree of the Commissioners of 1803, 
and the original statutes of the school, with liberty to state special circumstances, 
and reserving further directions and costs until the Master shall have made his 
report." 

Mr. Stuart drew the attention of the Court to the latter part of the first section 
of the 3 and 4 Vic, and submitted, that the Bishop of Ripon, as the visiter of the 
charity, ought to have been heard upon the matter before the Court proceeded to 
make any decree or order relating to it. 
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Mr. Bethell contended, that the Bishop had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. 

The Vice-Chai^cellor did not consider the statute spolce of such a Tisiter as that 
of the grammar school in question, in regard to wliat was now proposed to be 
done. 



inUUtgnuf. 
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Amutal Meeting of ike Sckoolmoiters 
mtke lele of Hon.— On Tuesday, Julj 
lith, at 10 o'dodc, the annual meeting 
of Schoolmasters and Mistresses was 
held at Bishop's Court, Isle of Man. 
From the size of the diocese, the teach> 
ers are enabled to assemble from all 
parts of the island, and on this occasion 
amounted to about forty. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
by prayers in the chapel, after which the 
Bishop gave a short address on the 
duties and spiritual responsibilities of 
masters. He then unrobed, and pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries into the steps 
which had been taken in the several 
schools, to carry out the plans suggested 
at the last meeting. It was found, that 
most of the parochial masters had par- 
tially adopted the monitorial system, 
and had some of them attempted to 
teach simultaneously. They all stated 
the success which had attended the plan 
of writing from dictation, and agreed in 
the wisdom of adopting the school-books 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. After dinner the 
Bishop illustrated the advantsges of si- 
multaneous teaching ; first on religious 
subjecto, by explaining, through ques- 
tions, the parable of the barren fig-tree. 
He tried to show how, by easy steps, the 
niott momentous truths might be ren- 
dered intelligible to a little child, and 
advised the masters to make the attempt 
of introducing something of the sort into 
their schools, and to prepare themselves 
by examining the several classes fre- 
quently in a familiar manner. 

Secondly, on arithmetic, in which, by 
giving easy questions, which the scholars 
might attempt to work out by them- 
selves, and then working them out be- 
fore the large class or assembled classes, 
and making the children explain and 
give the reasons for every step, the prin- 
ciples would be Uid before the children, 
and they would learn, not only how to 
solve the question, but why the process 



of solution was to be carried out in the 
manner laid down by the rule. He in- 
sisted strongly on making the scholars, 
as far as possible, comprehend the whole 
process. 

Thirdly, on sacred history, in which, 
as the questions were asked, the places 
were pointed out on the map, and the 
dates on the chronological table. Thus, 
while the scholars became acquainted 
with the several events recorded in the 
Bible, they would learn the position of 
the places, and the relative times in 
which they occurred. 

He showed, too, how by writing down 
from dictation the more important points 
which had been thus brought before the 
scholars, they would be impressed on 
their memory, and clearness would be 
given to what was taught. 

He advised that this system should be 
gradually used, as it was found to an- 
swer, and that care should be taken not 
to weary the children with it. He urged 
the masters to prepare themselves for 
this and their other duties ; and pointed 
out how each individual master, ss he 
acquired any new knowledge, might thus 
impart it to his school, particularly to 
the upper classes of the scholars. The 
whole was closed with a short prayer 
and the benediction. 

Promotion of SchooU for the CommeT' 
cial and Agricultural Clattes. — ^The in- 
formation possessed by the Board was 
such as to satisfy them that, in a great 
majority uf the towns of the diocese, a 
lamentable deficiency of adequate schools 
existed, and that in almost all, the esta- 
blishment of a good school of the sort, 
ultimately to support itself, would be a 
desirable measure. But its exertions in 
this diocese have been necessarily limited 
by its means, and governed by its cir- 
cumstances. It was not therefore be- 
cause the want was greatest, though that 
want was great, but because there ap- 
peared a fitting opportunity, that the 
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Botrd detennined, in the first Inttuice, 
to open the Diocetin Church School, 
nnder the chafge of the Rev. 6. Elliot, 
B.A., at Soothunpton. In the last Re- 
port it wtB announced, that very eligible 
premises had been secured, of which Mr. 
Elliot expected to take possession at 
Lady-day last, and the best hopes of the 
Board, in reference to this school, are 
now in the course of fulfilment. An 
examination of the pupils of the school, 
which was conducted by the Rev. J. 
Keble and the Rev. W. Orgcr, has given 
the Board the greatest satisfaction. 
Upon receiving the Report in question, 
the following resolution was agreed to : 
" Resolved— That, after the very satis- 
factory statement of the condition of 
the Southampton Diocesan Church 
School, the Board empovrer the ex- 
aminers, who shall be appointed to 
examine the school at the end of 
the next half year, to award books 
as prizes to such scholars as shall 
appear to them most deserving." 
Since the last Report, a favourable 
opportunity for the interference of the 
Board has occurred, and has been taken 
advantage of in the town of Dorking, 
where, with the concurrence of the Lo- 
cal Board, it was determined if possible, 
to establish a school similar to that at 
Southampton. Mr. Jackson Hooke, for- 
merly classical and mathematical assis- 
tant-master at the King's School, Sher- 
borne, was appointed Master. He entered 
upon his duties after Midsummer holi- 
days, and already the Board is furnished 
with good evidence of the eflliciency and 
prosperity of the school. 

Upon receiving from the S. W. Drox- 
ford Decanal Board a very full account 
of the state of education, as regards the 
middle classes, in the populous parish of 
Portsea, the Diocesan Board was en- 
couraged to attempt the establishment 
of a school In that town also. Mr. Jere- 
miah Andrews, mathematical and assist- 
ant-master at the Royal Academy, Gos- 
port, was elected master, and he was to 
enter upon his duties after the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The Board has thus succeeded in esta- 
blishing three schools for the agricultural 
and commercial classes, in three of the 
most important towns in the diocese, 
under very encouraging circumstances. 
The course marked out for the Board 
seems obvious— -to go onwards, until 
there are seminaries of the Church, 
schools of true religion and sound learn- 



ing for all the children of our yeomen 
and tradesmen within the extent of the 
Board's operations. 

As mistakes are still prevalent in re- 
gard to the design of the Board " in pro- 
moting schools for the agricultural and 
commercial classes," it is right again to 
repeat a former statement — " That the 
Board does not desire to be proprietors, 
or to interfere in the proprietorship, of 
any school, or to engage as a company 
in scholastic speculations. The promo- 
tion of good Church of England schools 
is the chief and paramount object. This 
guarantee being given, the Board wiH 
aid individuals in the establishment of 
such schools, when required, according 
to its means." — Report of the fPhwheHer 
Dioeeean Board, 1843. 

New College in Ireland, — The new 
college, in which young men, members of 
the Established Church, will receive in- 
struction on the plan pursued in the 
English universities, hss been established 
at Stackallan, in Ireland, and will be 
opened with the usual ceremonies on 
the 1st of August. The college is dedi- 
cated to St. Columba. The governors 
have already founded five scholarships, 
which will be held, caierie paribus, by 
the sons of the clergy, with a preference 
to those who are acquainted with the 
vernacular of the Irish language. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Primate of all Ireland, has consented to 
become the visiter of the college, and 
tlie following noblemen and gentlemen 
have been appointed governors: — The 
Earl of Dunraven ; Viscount A dare, M.P.; 
Mr. A. S. O'Brien, M.P. ; the Very Rev. 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Dean of Lismore; 
the Rev. R. C. Ebrington, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin; the Rev. J. Hawthorn Todd, 
D D., Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Dublm ; 
and the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow 
and Subrector of Exeter CoUege. Oxford. 
The following appointments have also 
been made : — ^Warden, the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, MA.; Professor of 
Greek, the Rev. Matthew Morton, B.A. ; 
Professor of Latin, the Rev. Henry Tripp, 
M.A. ; Professor of Mathematics, the 
Rev. Robert King, B.A. The remaining 
arrangements wiU be made in the course 
of the present month. 

Wxncheiter Diocesan Board. — At the 
quarterly meeting, held in the Chapter 
House of the Cathedral, on the 4th inst.. 
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the Rev. W. G. Hantingford wts ap- 
pointed Tmsiurer of the Boerd. The 
additional sum of £5 was voted in aid of 
building the parochial schools at Dibden, 
and £15 that of Baa^nnt. Mr. W. 
Potter, asBiBtant-master of the Wonston 
School (son of ICr. Potter, of Stratton), 
has been appointed by the Bishop of 
^Winchester master of the Famham Com- 
mon School, in the room of Mr. Martin, 
chosen master of the Famham Parochial 
School. Mr. Martin and Mr. W. Potter 
were pupils of the Diocesan Training 
SchooL 

£foii CoOege. — It is not, perhaps, gene- 
rally known that the scholars, to be qua- 
lified to be elected on the foundation of 
£ton, must be bom of parents legally 
married, and within the Umits of the 
Kingdom of England (tf0ti regnum ma- 
trum AngHai). Persons bom in Ireland 
or Scotland are ineligible, Henry VI. (by 
whom the college was founded and en- 
dowed in 1441) having been only " Do- 
minus Hiberaic," while Scotland was an 
independent kingdom. Scholars are not 
admtasible earlier than the age of eight, 
nor later than that of sixteen ; and are 
superannuated at eighteen, unless placed 
on the indenture as nominated for King's 
at seventeen, when they may remain till 
they have attained their nineteenth year. 
Even at eighteen they may retire from 
the foundation, and remain at the school 
as Oppidans. The election generally, 
though not necessarily, takes place on 
the last Monday in July ; the statutable 
period extending from the feast of St. 
Thomas k Becket (July 7tb) to that of 
the Assumption (August 15th). The 
Provost of King's names two days within 
this period, from which the I^vost of 
Eton selects one. At this period the 
examination of the applicants takes 
place. The names of the successful can- 
didates are then placed in indentures, 
and they succeed to King's in the order 
there determined, as vacancies occur in 
that college. The vacancies at King's 
thus supplied from Eton have amounted 
upon an average to about four in every 
year. For the first time since the found- 
ation of Eton College there are no va- 
cancies this year (at present) on the 
foundation of King's; nor, indeed, is 
there any probability of a vacancy in 
that college being declared within the 
short time now to elapse before the 
limited period expires. ,The election is 
vested in the Provosts' of Eton and 



King^s, the Vice-Provost of Eton, two 
Fellows of King's (the Posers) of the 
degree of M.A., and the Head Master of 
Eton. 

Eton College Chapel. — ^The great west 
window has just been fully exposed to 
view by the removal of the massive and 
unsightly woodwork on either side, 
which was accomplished during the ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations which 
have been recently completed within the 
interior of the sacred edifice. Consider- 
able anxiety has been manifested for 
some time past amongst the upper boys 
at the college (and, indeed, throughout 
the estabUsbment) to have the present 
plain glass of this window (which ranks 
amongst the finest of any of the win- 
dows of our cathedral churches in the 
kingdom) entirely removed, and replaced 
with stained glass, containing devices 
and emblems from the Holy Scriptures. 
The upper boys of the college have ap- 
plied to the authorities of the college for 
permission to carry this intention into 
effect, and to defray the whole expense 
from out of their own pockets. In this 
liberal undertaking there is no doubt 
that very material pecuniary assistance 
will be rendered by many old Etonians. 
Mr. Eastlake, the Royal Academician, 
has just been applied to on the subject, 
and he has consented to furnish a design 
in conformity with the views of the 
liberal originators of the contemplated 
improvement and ornament to the cha- 
pel. 

Wettmmster School.— "Vht Right Rev. 
Dr. Carey, Bishop of St. Asaph, has 
lately placed in the hands of trustees the 
munificent sum of £20,000, for the bene- 
fit, after the death of his Lordship and 
Mrs. Carey, of students elected from 
Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Church Schoolmcuter^ Aitociation for 
Euex. — The first meeting of the Associ- 
ation was held at Chelmsford on the 8th 
inst., the Rev. the Rector of the parish 
in the chair. The design is to hold 
quarterly meetings on a Saturday at Col- 
chester, Chelmsford, Brentwood, and 
Witham, to be presided over by a clergy- 
man ; to provide a library of books for 
chrculation among the members ; to read 
a paper, or to have a lecture delivered ; 
and also to discuss some question con- 
nected with education. Secretaries, the 
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Rev. John Bramston, Witham, and Mr. 
Wm. Forsyth, Chelmsford. 

Schoolmoiter^ UwUm for the Deanery 
of Bedmin$ter.''—A numerous meeting of 
the Clergy of the Deanery of Bedminster, 
which was also attended by several paro- 
chial Schoolmasters and Schoolmistres- 
ses, and many ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, was held at the 
National School-room of the parish of 
Long Ashton, on the 28th of June, for 
the purpose of forwarding the objects 
contemplated in the formation of the 
Schoolmasters' Union. The Rev. H. F. 
Gray, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
examined the children The Rev. Dio- 
cesan Inspector delivered a very interest- 
ing and practical Lecture on Education, 
tracing the Madras system to its origin, 
and particularly impressing on the teach- 
ers the necessity of making the scholars 
thoroughly understand what they were 
doing, and not to be over-anxious to 
hasten their progress. At two o'clock, 
many of the clergy, and the schoolmas- 
ters and schoolmistresses dined together. 
There are four prizes to be given at the 
next annual meeting :— one of £5, kindly 
promised on behalf of the Bishop to the 
master of the best parochial school in 
the Deanery ; one of £3, from the funds 
of the Society, to be given to the mis- 
tress of the best school conducted by a 
female teacher :•— another prize of £1 
from a member of the Society, to the 
schoolmaster or mistress who shall com- 
pose the most approved Essay on the 
best means of giving separate instruc- 
tion to Monitors; and a prize of ten 
shillings to the author of the second-best 
Essay on the same subject. A very ge- 
neral desire was expressed, especially by 
the schoolmasters, that the meeting 
might be repeated more frequently than 
once a year, and it was proposed that 
local meetings should be held. 



Sheffield Church of England Imirueiion 
Society. — A very beautiful piece of me- 
chanism for illustrating the motions of 
the earth, moon, &c., has been presented 
to the Institution by Mr. Botham, of this 
town, the ingenious artist, who devised 
and executed the whole. The sun in the 
centre is represented by a globular lamp, 
round which a small terrestrial globe 
slowly moves, to represent the annual 
path of the earth in its orbit : the diur- 
nal rotation of this globe on its own axis, 
presenting the alternations of day and 
night in the most beautiful manner; 
while the monthly phases of the moon 
are simultaneously exhibited with per- 
fect accuracy of effect. There are also 
other illustrations of various lunar and 
geocentric planes, &c., which are easier 
understood and admired on a sight of the 
machine, than they can be intelligibly 
described in words. The whole of the 
mimic orbs and satellites are kept in 
equable relative motion by a secret spring 
acting through trains of exquisite wheel 
work. The execution of the apparatus 
is as highly creditable to the ingenuity, 
as the gift of it is honourable to the 
generosity, of the artist. 

Foc€U Music a$ a branch of ordinary 
Instruction. — In all the public schools in 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and other Gv- 
man States, instruction in vocal music 
is introduced as an elementary branch of 
education. The same thing is the case 
in military schools, in which the com- 
mon soldiers are instructed in music 
along with reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and those branches of mathematics which 
are applicable to the military worid. — 
Musical World. 



DEATH. 
Knox, Rev. Dr., Head Master of Tun- 
bridge School, on Sunday, 23rd July. 
1843. 
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Wr have received letters from both the author and publisher of " The National 
School Expositor," explaining in some measure the confusion of which H. W. K. 
and other correspondents have complained. It appears, that there are two Editions 
of the work now on sale, the one from which our extracts were made, being a " New 
Edition ;" the other, however, being still on sale by hundreds. We have the plea- 
sure of renewing our recommendation,-— only purchasers must make sure of the right 
edition. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ADMISSION OF CERTAIN SCHOOL- 

MASTERS INTO HOLY ORDERS. 

Sir, — I am fully aware, that in the snggeations which this letter con- 
tains, I propose that which, in the eyes of men of the world, will lower the 
rank and even the respectability of the clerical office ; and it might 
therefore be natural for me to expect, that I should have the whole in- 
terest of my profession against me ; but though my proposal may not 
meet with that acceptance with which I hope it will be received, I am 
convinced that it is not on any selfish ground, much less from pride, 
that the clergy will oppose it. We have all — ^bishops, priests, and 
deacons, entered on our awful offices as the ambassadors of God ; we 
feel the inexpressible value of that gospel mercy, which it is our high 
privilege to proclaim to every creature, and I believe we are prepared 
as a body to give up anything, or to submit to anything, which may 
enable us to make fuller proof of our ministry, rejoicing that we are 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His name, whose we are, and whom 
we are bound to serve. There is not, I believe, in the whole large body of 
tiie conscientious English clergy, from the highest prelate to the lowest 
curate, one individual who would not gladly give up station, fortune, 
and all that the world holds dear, and willingly spend his life in the 
performance of the most menial offices, if he could hope by so doing to 
gain more acceptance for the message which he is commissioned to 
deliver. We have no worldly ends to gain, we are looking for other 
rewards. 

The suggestions which I will now proceed to lay before you, are in 
the first place founded on the evident insufficiency of the present num- 
ber of the clergy to perform the work which they have to do. Suf- 
ficient attention has not been yet generally directed towards the great 
waste of life in our profession, though 1 believe it has attracted the 
attention of medical men ; but this waste of life does not demand less 
consideration, because it is caused by the slow and silent hand of dis- 
ease. It was lately remarked by an eminent physician, that he sub- 
scribed to no society with so great pleasure, as that for giving pastoral 
aid to our clergy ; for no one, he said, without similar experience to 
his own, could believe the number of painful cases which were conti- 
nually coming before him, of clergymen whose health was hopelessly 
ruined by over-work and over-anxiety. No army, I am persuaded, 
after the longest campaign in the most unhealthy climate, ever had so 
many of its officers on the sick-list as our church now has ; and things 
are becoming worse every day. It is natuial that it should be so ; 
the physical strength requisite for the celebration of divine worship 
twice every Sunday, in a loud voice, which can be heard by the whole 
congregation, and not in that under-tone in which the Romish priests 
read their services — the weekly day of rest being necessarily taken from 
us, the impossibility increasingly felt, especially in country dis- 
tricts, of obtaining any temporary help, so as to enable us to have 
holidays from time to time to recruit our strength — the weekly 
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parochial Tisiting and care of the sick — the superintendence of 
the schools and other local charitable institutions — the anxiety of mind 
which necessarily accompanies the performance of every spiritual duty, 
and especially when we feel that those duties are so inadequately per- 
formed, in consequence of the numbers which are so frequently com- 
mitted to our individual care — these things must have a tendency to 
undermine the strongest constitution. It is, I believe, a well known 
fact, that the complaints of the throat and chest, which are so common 
amongst the clergy, are by no means so prevalent amongst the mem- 
bers of the bar, who appear to be so much engaged in speaking, nor are 
they as common even amongst the ministers of dissenting congre- 
gations, who might be expected to suffer as much as the clergy. What- 
ever be the cause, there can be no doubt that in every place frequented 
by invalids, either at home or abroad — at Torquay or at Naples, at the 
hot well of Clifton or at Nice — there are more clergymen who are com- 
pletely broken down and disabled, in consequence of their professional 
work, than members of any other profession. To check this great de- 
struction of strength and health in our profession, it would certainly be 
most desirable to lessen the physical exertion, to give the means for 
an occasional holiday, and to take off somewhat of his anxiety from 
every parochial clergyman. 

But if the health of the clergy as a profession is failing under their 
present duties, and their numbers are insufficient for the fields which 
they are already cultivating, what will be the case when the recent 
measures of government come into full operation, and new and hitherto 
uncultivated fields being opened to us, our already much too burdened 
ranks are^required to provide for the duties of (I would-hope) at least a 
thousand new churches? What will be the case when the spirit 'of 
missionary zeal shall spread amongst us, as spread it will, and hundreds 
of our clergy shall leave our already thinned numbers, to carry the 
message of the gospel to the neglected colonies of our vast empire, and 
to the heathen world ? 

The suggestion, however, which I have to make, rests not only on 
the present waste of life in our profession, and the acknowledged ina- 
dequacy of our numbers to enter on these new fields of labour which 
are opening on every side around us, but it is also founded on the 
ascertained fact, that dissent spreads solely amongst those classes of 
society from which our clergy are not taken. It is well. Sir, to have a 
learned, well-bred, and highly educated clergy ; men of refined man- 
ners and sensitive feelings, who can mix with ease as equals, equals in 
all that constitutes a gentleman as well as a Christian, with a Percy or 
a Howlu*d.. But it is well also to have a clergy with whom all classes 
of the people can associate with ease, men whom they can feel their 
personal friends and companions ; who can sit down with them at their 
social meals, and throw no restraint over the family circle by their pre- 
sence except such as the sanctity of their character may spread around 
them. It may be said that we are willing to mix with all classes, that 
we would gladly join the family party of the shopkeeper or peasant, and 
that so far from wishing to make our doing so appear an act of conde- 
scension, we esteem, with no mock humility, our highest title to be. 
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** Servos senrorum Dei." But it by no means follows, that though we are 
as willing to mix with the lowest as we are able to mix with the higheBt 
classes, that all classes can mix with us in fisLmiliar social intercourse, 
without any feeling of restraint. Our manners, our tastes, our subjects 
of conversation, even, I think, when we speak, as I trust the clergy 
will ever speak, on subjects connected with religion, are different from 
those of the middle and lower classes. The dissenting minister can 
visit the family of the shopkeeper ; the Wesleyan country preacher can 
join the labourer at his evening fireside, and neither the shopkeeper nor 
the labourer feel restrained by the presence of persons of superior rank. 
They mix with them as equals, as persons of the same class, having the 
same class interests ; they know that they have a personal acquaintance 
vrith all the circumstances of their own station, which they will never 
believe that the higher ranks can have, and they are therefore willing 
to enter freely into conversation with them. They feel them to be of 
themselves, and therefore naturally feel satisfaction in their success as 
ministers of Christ; Now, Sir, if the higher classes of our society owe 
much to the daily familiar intercourse of the ordained servants of Ood ; 
if they owe much of the tone of Christian piety which increasingly, I 
trust, pervades them, to the private unofficial visits of the Clergy, why 
should our church deprive the lower classes of this great privilege, so 
vrillingly given them by other churches, and especially by the church of 
Rome ? for, while we refuse to give them clergy of their own class, we 
certainly deprive them of this privilege. We have at the present 
moment less influence over the masses in our parishes, than is almost 
universally possessed by the priests of the Romish church in Ireland ; 
this is not, because we are less active and less zealous in the work of 
the ministry, or because we are not as ready to give temporal assistance 
to the utmost of our power ; it is chiefly because the priests of that 
church, which so eminently possesses the wisdom of the serpent, are taken 
out of the masses, as weU as out of the higher ranks, and these not only 
have the means of more intercourse and knowledge of those masses, but 
the masses also feel more sympathy with them. 

But while our church loses in a great measure its hold over the 
middle and lower grades of our people by not giving them ordained 
teachers of their own classes, it is at the same time certainly unable to 
retain many promising, and I believe truly pious members of these 
classes in her communion, because she wiU not permit them to enter 
in any capacity the ranks of her ordained teachers. How common is 
it, and I would thank Gbd it is so common, to find young men of the 
lower classes, whose hearts are fully set in them to make known to 
otJiers the gospel which has brought peace to themselves ; they at first 
become Sunday School teachers, and rejoice in the work ! but they 
soon wish to give more of their time and strength to the promotion of 
their Saviour's kingdom upon earth — they wish to be sent forth duly ap- 
pointed and authorized for the great* work. Our church, or rather our 
bishops, immediately shut the door in their face ; for they will not as 
a general rule allow any to enter the ministry of our church without 
property as well as learning. The consequence is, that these young 
men, who in piety and scriptural knowledge would often yield to none 
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of the admitted candidates for orders, while in zeal for GKmI's service, 
and in aptitude for the work of an evangelist, they surpass very many, 
find that if they wish to teach any but the young, our church rejects 
their services. They would, it is true, be perfectly willing to spend a 
probation time in teaching the lambs, but they have a very strong de- 
sire — and more than a desire — they have a feeling that it is their duty, 
to spend their lives in making known the glad tidings of salvation to all 
men. But whatever probationary time they may be willing to serve in 
the humbler office of teacher of the young, there is no hope held out to 
them of ever gaining admission amongst the ordained teachers of the 
old. What is the consequence ? — ^These young men leave our church, 
and are welcomed. by the dissenter with open arms. It is within my 
own experience, that a young man has said, — " I feel the truth of aU 
the doctrines of the Church of England, I should wish to remain in her 
communion ; but I am anxious to spend my life in making known these 
truths to men — and I believe it is the will of God that I should do so : 
the Church of England will not give me a ray of hope that she will 
ever permit me to do so : she wiU allow me to teach the young, but 
she will never consent to my teaching others. I therefore intend to 
join the Wesleyans." 

But it is better, it may be said, to lose these zealous young men than 
to have persons of such vulgar taste as preachers in our pulpits. Now, 
not to dwell upon the point, that an ordained minister need not be a 
person licensed to preach, let us take the difficulty in the form in which 
it is brought forward. The sermons, it is objected, and the whole style 
of the ministry of those ordained from the lower ranks will be in bad 
taste. Now I can enter into the feelings of those who object to a 
ribbon, or a cap, or a dress, on account of its vulgarity — I have sym- 
pathy with those who consider taste is essential to all the pleasure we 
derive from the works of art ; but. Sir, to speak of taste when we are 
warning men to flee from the wrath to come, — to dwell upon taste when 
we are telling of heaven and hell, of God and Christ — I scorn the trifling ; 
it is too much akin to the newspaper phraseology of performing divine 
service, as if the worship of Almighty God were some play or opera. 
Let such objectors beware, lest while they are so anxious to have good 
taste in their pulpits, they have not cold hearts and empty benches in 
their churches. We want preachers who will speak from the fulness of 
their own hearts to the hearts of others, solemnly, seriously, earnestly ; 
some who will preach to the educated in the language of the educated, 
others who will speak to the uneducated in language which they not 
only can understand, but which will awaken their more sluggish feehngs. 
Many of our bishops have again and again urged upon their clergy to 
make the language of their sermons more simple, and to endeavour so 
to preach that the most uneducated may comprehend them, selecting 
those words and phrases which are in common use among the lower 
classes ; but would they not obtain the end at which they so properiy 
aim far more easily by ordaining men, who naturally speak the language 
of the lower classes, than by endeavouring to lead men, who do not 
naturally employ that language, to learn to adopt it ? 

But we want a learned clergy, it is said by others with very great 
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force, for without a learued clergy our church will be in continual 
danger of falling into heresy. I most freely grant, that without learning 
in the clergy there will never be stability of doctrine in the Church ; at 
the same time it by no means follows, as a consequence, that all our 
dei^ should be learned. Besides, most of the bishops do not only 
require learning, they require a money qualification also in a candidate 
for orders ; for they require that he should have obtained his learning 
in particular places, and make an university degree necessary for ordina- 
tion. If they simply required a certain standard of learning and apti- 
tude for the office of deacon, why should they not judge of these points 
in their own examination of the candidates ? but they require a cer- 
tificate of their learning having satisfied other examiners at Oxford and 
Cambridge. — I speak of the general practice. Now, it would be dero- 
gatory to their lordships to suppose that they have any need of the help 
of the universities to enable them to discover the extent of any person's 
learning ; they are perfectly able to ascertain this for themselves ; — ^the 
requiring, therefore, an university degree in a candidate for ordination 
is not requiring a certain standard of learning, it is requiring the candi- 
date to have possessed sufficient property to have acquired the learning 
in a certain place, and to take a degree ; it is, in fact, introducing a 
money qualification as essential to ordination. A boy must be placed 
at school at nine years of age to fit him for Oxford or Cambridge ; let 
the expense of his maintenance, clothes, and instruction be a hundred 
a year ; he must remain at school till nineteen : here, then, without 
reckoning the accumulation of interest, is a sum of a thousand pounds 
to be spent in preparing him for the university. The boy goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge ; say that during the four years that he is there previous 
to his ordination his expenses amount to eight hundred pounds, and we 
have then, without considering the accumulation of interest, a money 
qualification of at least eighteen hundred pounds requisite in every 
candidate for orders. It would I think be easy to shew that the clergy 
of the Church of England do not on an average obtain more than five 
per cent on the capital sunk in their education, or in other words that 
they are receiving no pecuniary recompense whatever for their time and 
services. The present standard of the examination for orders might be 
preserved, and yet no such money qualification as is now demanded be 
required ; for I believe it will be owned, even by those who are the 
warmest supporters of our universities, — to none of whom will I for one 
moment jrield in feelings of respect and gratitude towards our Almae 
Matres, for I am conscious of the benefit, and well remember the 
many happy hours which the groves of Isis have given me — that 
many a man might thoroughly prepare himself for the usual exami- 
nation of a bishop at considerably less than half the expense which 
is necessarily required in securing a degree. 

But though I think the same standard of learning might be pre- 
served amongst the clergy, and yet such a high money qualification 
might not be required, yet I see not why all ordained ministers should 
be learned men. In many a country parish and populous town district 
men of the same level in education as dissenting ministers might be 
under God as useful, and, I believe, more so than the present rank of 
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clergy. There might, if it were found expedient, he clergy of the pie- 
tent rank in every parish to guide the ministry of those whom I wish to 
see ordained to help them ; but of this I am persuaded, that an abun- 
dance of work might everywhere be found suited to a class of clergy of 
humbler rank and inferior education, and that we greatly require the aid 
of such a class of clergy not only on account of the insufficiency of our 
present numbers, but because we are not as fitted as they would be to 
influence the middle and lower classes in the social circle and around 
the firesides of their cottages and homes. How many a parochial 
clergyman, now worn down with his work, would rejoice to have some 
humble assistant in his parish, who could aid him in the church in the 
reading of prayers, in occasional preaching during his absence from 
home, in the celebration of the sacraments, in burying the dead, visit- 
ing the sick, and superintending the schools. 

Those who are acquainted with scattered country parishes, where the 
hamlet of thirty or forty houses has risen up at many miles distance 
from the parish church, well know how desirable it would be to have in 
each of these hamlets the little chapel or oratory, where those who are 
too feeble and infirm to reach their parish church might worship the 
God of their fathers, and hold fast that form of sound words which our 
church has delivered to them. Such oratories the traveller sees scat- 
tered here and there through the vallies of Switzerland ; and in such 
small chapels he may see the Italian peasants ofiPering their morning 
prayers, before they start for their daily work. Many of our parochial 
clergy have the means, through the liberality of their people, of raising 
such oratories in the distant hamlets of their parishes ; but with two 
or more whole services in the mother church, they have neither the 
time nor the sjtrength to undertake any additional service ; and though 
they could raise the funds for building the small chapels, they are per- 
fectly unable to endow them so that a salary of from £80 to £100 a 
year might be provided for the support of a regular minister for each ; 
and if they could, the small hamlet would not give the sufficient em- 
ployment. What is the consequence ? the Wesleyan, or the Baptist, or 
the Independent, or some other dissenter, comes and builds his chapel, 
and sends over a minister from some neighbouring town on the Sunday, 
and the inhabitants with their children forsake the communion of our 
church ; or if not, there they grow up as heathens, without ever joining 
in the public worship of Almighty God — a consequence still more to be 
deplored. As long as the dissenters can provide for the regular celebra- 
tion of Divine Worship at a less expense than the members of our 
church, they have an unfair and very dangerous advantage over us. 
Is not also the want of some brother clergyman to aid in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper to the increasing numbers of our commu- 
nicants, a frequent though not acknowledged cause why that Sacrament 
is so seldom administered in many parishes, though the poor broken 
down incumbent may conceal the fact even from himself? He feels that, 
as it is, he has more than his strength is equal to perform, and he is 
therefore very naturally reluctant to increase the length of the weekly 
service : he could not do it. If we are to have weekly administrations 
of the Lord's Supper, we must have help given to us. 
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It may be further objected, that the Church of England has wisely 
forbidden even the deacons to follow any secular occupation, and that 
we should lose so much, not only in learning, but also in spirituality of 
mind in the clergy, if we allowed the Christian minister to entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life, that whatever other advantages 
might be gained, as we see is the case in the Moravian missions, it 
would by no means be wise to do so. It follows of course, that if the 
clergy are to depend entirely for their support on their private fortunes, 
or the incomes derived from their profession, which we have shown to 
be nothing, they must be chosen from the higher classes, and an income 
of at least £100 a year must be provided for them; and thus there is an 
end at once with the whole proposal for the ordination of persons of 
the lower ranks. But, Sir, supposing there are in our church a class of 
men who have an occupation, which if it be not strictly spiritual cer- 
tainly is not secular; an honourable and most useful occupation, closely 
connected with our profession; which, so far from entangling them with 
the affairs of this life, has a direct tendency to lead their thoughts to 
higher and better objects. If there are in our church a class of men 
of lower rank to our present clergy, accustomed to a less expenditure, 
and in the habit of associating from earliest childhood as friends and 
companions with middle and lower ranks of society, and always consi- 
dered by these ranks as having the same class interests with themselves : 
if this dass, speaking of them as a body, be men anxious to devote 
Uieir lives to the glory of God, and who have with this object often 
chosen the profession in which they are, at a great worldly sacrifice to 
themselves ; if this class be well instructed in the Scriptures, attached 
to our church, and of greater intelligence and better education than 
the masses round them ; have we not the exact persons whom we want 
to send forth through the length and breadth of the land as the or- 
dained ministers of our church ? And do not our schoolmasters exactly 
correspond with the description which I have given ? . I will not prolong 
this letter by any attempt to show how the promise of future ordination 
would lead many to undertake the office of schoolmaster, who are in 
every way most fitted for it, nor will I endeavour to point out how it 
would cheer many of those most deserving and hard working young 
men, who are devoting all their energies to the schools of our church, 
if the hope were held out to them of increased and more honoured 
means of usefulness. Much, Sir, might be said on these points, and at 
another time I may endeavour to draw your attention again to the sub- 
ject ; but at the present I will confine myself to what I have already 
urged. 

There are signs on the world's horizon not to be mistaken, that a day 
is coming of more democratic feeling and greater equality of ranks. 
Much as I love those days in which the lower classes looked up with 
honour and respect and affection to those above them — much as I 
would strive, if I could, to call them back again, for they were quieter 
and happier days ; yet I cannot conceal from myself that those days are 
everywhere passing away, even in Austria herself — and nowhere more 
rapidly passing away than in this country. The lower classes seem 
every day to have less respect for the opinions of those above them ; 
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they are beooming every day more independent in their feelings, looking 
more to the opinions of their own class, and caring less for those of 
others. Shall we endeavour to stem the current ? Shall we say to the 
masses,— We will never admit any of your friends or associates into our 
ordained ministry ? Let us beware in time lest the current be too 
strong for us, and we and our church be swept away before it. 
Let us beware, lest while we attempt to please the fastichous taste of 
our higher ranks, the feelings of the masses be alienated from as. and 
the souls of thousands perish for lack of knowledge of the Saviour's 
name. Let us throw out our anchors strong and finn into the feelings 
of the people — let them love our ministry, because their fathers and 
their sons and their brothers are in it — ^let their affection cling to it, 
because it is their own ministry, and not that of a higher class. We 
can, it is true, claim respect on far higher, because divine, grounds — ^bnt 
in these days we must give up no vantage-ground to the Papist or the 
Dissenter. I am perfectly aware that many a man may be an excellent 
schoolmaster, who would not be a good clergyman — there is need there* 
fore of caution, and that none should be ordained but Christians, men 
of prudence, humility, knowledge of the Scripture, and experience in 
spiritual life. Some of the bishops have in one or two instances or- 
dained schoolmasters ; but I scarcely need remark that this has not been 
any trial of the plan I propose. If one or two only of a lower rank be 
ordained in any diocese, they immediately try to raise themselves to the 
general rank of that profession into which they are admitted ; they do 
not form themselves into a separate class. Instead of mixing with 
their former associates, amongst whom they are especially calculated to 
be useful, they feel such intercourse below their newly acquired dignity. 
It is not till some hundreds of schoolmasters have been ordained, and a 
lower rank of clergy has thus been formed within our church, that the 
plan I propose can be proved by experience. 

Ypur's very faithfully, 

Aug. 1843. Prbsbyter Oxonibnsis. 



MORE WORDS IN DEFENCE OF EMULATION, 

AS A MEANS OF EXCITING DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 

" Non ego hoc ferrem calidft juventft. 

Consule Planco." — ^Hor. 

Such, Sir, was my involuntary exclamation, when I found, on opening 
your last number, that a new assailant had entered the field : but re- 
membering that the object of every one who writes for the public, is or 
ought to be, the dissemination of right principles, rather than the main- 
tenance of his own particular views ; believing, too, in the correctness 
of the old aphorism, "Magna est Veritas, et pnevalebit," — ^that it will 
lose nothing by fair and free inquiry, — except, indeed, from men of 
Pontius Pilate's school, who ask, " what is truth ?" but will not wait 
fr)r an answer ; — entertaining such sentiments, it was not without a 
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feeling of secret satisfaction, that I found my unpretending remarks, 
in your publication for June last, again the subject of comment, 
though not of approbation. They appear, indeed, so entirely to have 
contravened the previous notions of some of your correspondents, and 
so to have outraged the feelings of others, as to have been deemed 
worthy — not of confutation truly, for that has hitherto been withheld, 
but, agreeably to the mild mode of expression adopted by your present 
contributor— -of abhorrence. " I must," says he, " for the present be 
allowed to retain my abhorrence of this motive of action :" — a privi- 
lege of which, as it would be somewhat cruel, I have no inclination to 
deprive him : I must, however, be allowed to question the propriety of 
its application in this particular instance, and to protest against the 
peculiarly strong manner in which this sentiment is expressed. I would 
humbly suggest Uiat, although we are enjoined by the highest authority 
to " abhor tiiat which is evil/' it appears no less incumbent on us to 
ascertain that our detestation is not improperly directed; — ^in plain 
terms, to be quite sure that what we " abhor,'* is '* evil : " and this 
brings us to the very poiut upon which we are at issue. Is a desire 
to excel others in learning and virtue sinful ? — that is the simple ques- 
tion, when divested of the gratuitous verbiage, and supererogatory 
quotations in which it has pleased your correspondents to envelop it. 

Now to a person of plain understanding, unenlightened by the pe- 
rusal of your correspondent's lucubrations, such would appear to be a 
very unprofitable, not to say, an absurd question ; or to admit only of 
a simple negative. To assert, on the other hand, that emulation, by 
which I understand *' a strong and earnest desire," may not, by the 
perversity of the human mind or affections, be directed to improper 
objects, like other strong motives and impulses, and thus degenerate 
into sin, would be rash indeed ; seeing that, as the Apostie reminds 
us, there are individuals so depraved as to " glory in their shame ;" 
but to suppose that, used as an auxiliary in the practical conduct of 
education, it is likely to be so abused, is equally contrary to probability, 
to reason, and to experience. As a scholastic stimulus, it la employed 
(as I have endeavoured to show in the article so warmly attacked) only 
to excite the necessary degree of exertion, to arouse indolence, to coun- 
teract indifference, and to give a personal and lively interest to what 
was before " weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable." 

I must not, however, disguise from your readers the fact that, on the 
first hasty perusal of the reply in question, I began to hesitate ; to 
fancy that I might unconsciously have been giving encouragement to 
objectionable motives ; — in short, to fear that the experience of five 
and twenty years, devoted to the practical duties of education, aided by 
the recorded opinions of nearly all who have written on the subject, had 
misled me. Undismayed, however, by the array of formidable names — 
of Bishop Pearce, of Mant and D'Oyley, but feeling, at the same time, 
the responsibility of a preceptor, I was induced to reconsider my plans, 
to refer to authorities, to tax my experience for examples ; and what is 
the result ? — ^That it appears upon incontestable evidence that, from 
time immemorial, — from the age of Socrates and Plato to that of the 
Apostles, and thence to the present, — that emulation has been resorted 
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to for the purpose of producing certain specific effects on the youtfafol 
mind ; that scarcely any individual has become eminent who has not at 
some period been influenced by a desire to excel ; that, if not enjoined, 
it, at least, is not forbidden by the Christian system of ethics ; that, as 
a collateral means of securing intellectual exertion, this same prin- 
ciple has been acted upon under every phase of civilized life, in ancient 
and modern times ; that it has been the very fulcrum of improvement 
under every dispensation; that the objections to its use are chi^y 
founded on an isolated expression of Scripture, confessedly of doubtful 
interpretation : that with this exception, if such it may be called. Holy 
Writ is silent on the subject, leaving it like many convedtional arrange- 
ments among men, for their own prudence to regulate in a manner ac- 
cordant with, and in strict subordination to, the great and general prin- 
ciples of charity and rectitude, which it so authoritatively inculcates ; 
for " no man is crowned except he strive lawfuUy ;" so then we are not 
forbidden to " strive/' but it must be with a due regard to the just 
claims of others ; . finally, that theory and speculation, supported by ex- 
perience, justify its use, as one of the most powerful, the most uni- 
formly operative, and least objectionable of the means by which educa- 
tion, or a preparation for future usefulness can be achieved. 

Having thus (as I trust, satisfactorily) disposed of the objectionable 
points in the controversy, I would. Sir, with your permission, avail 
myself of your readers' indulgence, while I direct their attention to a 
few plain remarks suggested by your correspondent's essay. He, in his 
laudable eagerness to refute supposed error, appears to think that by 
quoting the whole passage, which I had only touched, he shall deprive me 
of my apostolical authority for the employment of the motive in ques- 
tion, as an instrument of education ; and here it would seem that his 
good intentions must be their own reward, as he will speedily perceive, 
on a reperusal of his reflections, that according to the old adage, 

" Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens yitare Cbarybdem." 

" All run," says the Apostie, " but one receiveth the prize." Could I, 
or any one entertaining similar opinions, desire a more explicit con- 
firmation of them than this ? " All run," doubtless ; and this is the 
desired object in a school. It is not for the sake of him only wbo 
gains the prize, that prizes were instituted ; but that " aU" may " run ;" 
i.e., that all may exert themselves : the benefit is not confined to the 
successful competitor, but extends its salutary influence to all who 
" strive for the mastery." But I must be permitted to observe, in ge- 
neral, with respect to these arbitrary selections of Scripture phrases, 
that the aim and scope of the whole epistle appear to be far more 
worthy of deferential regard than the happiest series of sacred words 
and passages, which, by the exercise of biblical industry and acumen, may 
be brought to bear, in a prescribed way, on a given subject. Let me 
here avail myself of the authority of the learned Selden : " In inter- 
preting the Scripture," says he, " many do as if a man should see 
one have ten pounds, which he reckoned by one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten ; meaning four was but four units, and five, 
five units, &c., and that he had in fdl but ten pounds ; the other that 
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sees him takes not the figores together as he doth, hat picks here and 
there, and thereupon reports that he hath five pounds in one bag. and 
six pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in another bag, &c., when 
as in truth he hath but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text here 
and a text there, to make it serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it al- 
together, and considered what went before, and what followed after, we 
should find it meant no such thing.*" 

Your correspondent proceeds to assure us — doubtless on the strength 
of reasons and authorities sufficiently convincing to his own mind 
(although, as they are not adduced, his argument must stand " quantum 
valeat") — that '* the whole system of heathen ethics and heathen motives 
of action, are not only incompatible with, but diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of the Gospel." Yet, be it remembered, that St. Paul himself 
is supposed, in more than one place, to have quoted these same heathen 
(commonly called classical) writers. It will be sufficient, on this head, 
to remark that most of bur great Christian, ethical, and theological 
authors, have either strengthened or illustrated their writings from the 
works of these " unhappy victims of judicial error and sinfulness :" e.g.. 
Mason, in his admirable " Essay on Self- Knowledge ;" Lord Bacon, in 
lus " Moral and Political Essays;" and innumerable others. 

As to the Apostle himself (with the utmost reverence be it stated), 
we know that his great attainments must have been made under the 
influence of some of the motives which commonly actuate the unrege- 
nerate mind — seeing that they were made previously to his conversion ; 
yet they were not the less available for the purposes assigned him in the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. 

There is, indeed, something so sweeping and comprehensive in your 
correspondent's censure and wholesale condemnation of names to which 
unenlightened men have been accustomed to look up with deference for 
the last two thousand years, that it is difficult to withhold our admira- 
tion from his courage, although we may humbly indulge a doubt as to 
the propriety of its exertion on such occasions, as well as of the general 
correctness of his conclusions, when he so boldly challenges their 
authority. 

Heartily concurring, however, in his benevolent wish that " the one 
great motive to obedience and improvement to which in the Scriptures 
of truth all other motives are made subsidiary, viz., the love of Him who 
first loved us, were more generally substituted amongst our youth," I am 
still of opinion that, in the absence of this constraining impulse, we may 
lawfully avail ourselves of emulation under the restrictions formerly 
enumerated as a succedaneum in conducting the mere secular depart- 
ments of education. Surely it may admit of a question, how far we are 
justified in relinquishing a means of improvement \i|bch some of the 
wisest and best of the human race have advocated in meory, and sanc- 
tioned by their practice ; or in quietly resigning the incalculable ad- 
vantages, in an educational point of view, which it is adapted to confer. 

Appreciating most highly the religious motives suggested by your 



• yide "Table Talk ; being the discourses of Jno. Selden, Esq., 1G89." 
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correspondent, I cannot but perceive a difficulty in applying them, at an 
early age especially, to some branches of a liberal education ; I am even 
inclined to think that few of our " youth at school" would discover the 
connexion between those pure motives, for instance, and the not very 
pure details of heathen mythology, however indispensable such infor- 
mation doubtless ]» to the right understanding of the Cheek and La^ 
classics. 

Under all these circumstances, I am willing to acknowledge my pre- 
ference, in practical tuition, for those motives (emulation included) 
which have beneficially actuated our predecessors ; nay, to extend their 
influence : nor can I help attaching some value to the opinions of such 
men as Knox and Barrow — schoolmasters as well as clergymen and 
scholars ; for as Butler quaintly remarks — 

" When your names are aptly chosen. 
Two are as valid as two dozen." 

" They," says the former, " who have arrived at any very eminent 
degree of excellence in the practice of an art or profession, have com- 
monly been actuated by a species of enthusiasm in the pursuit of it." 
Again, in an extract from Milton's Tractate : — " But here the main 
skill and groundwork will be to temper them with such lectures and 
explanations upon every opportunity as may lead and draw them in 
willing obedience, enflamed with a study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of living to be men, and worthy 
patriots, dear to God, BJkdfamoits to all ages," And again — " Infusing 
into their young minds such an ingenious and noble ardour, as would 
not fail to make many of them renowned and matchless men." 

The testimony of Dr. Barrow (author of the Bampton Lecture for 
1799) is still more express on the point in dispute : '* Another powerful 
principle," says he, " which should be carefully kept alive in the minds 
of youthful students is ambition or emulation. The schoolboy is not 
less influenced than mankind in general, by the sentiments of those 
immediately around him. The contempt or the esteem, the applause or 
the ridicule of his comrades, are amongst his most efficacious motives 
of action." 

I might here adduce the authority of a much greater philosopher than 
either of the preceding writers, though less acquainted than they with 
scholastic details — ^John Locke ! His opinion on the subject is recorded 
in numerous passages of his Treatise on Education ; but I will content 
myself with the following : — " Concerning reputation, I shall only 
remark this one thing more of it, that though it be not the true principle 
and measwe of virtue (for that is the knowledge of a man's duty, and 
the satisfaction it is to obey hia Maker, in following the dictates of that 
light God has given him, with the hopes of acceptation), yet it is that 
which comes nearest to it : and being the testimony and applause that 
other people's reason, as it were by a common consent, gives to virtuous 
and well-ordered actions, it is the proper guide and encouragement of 
children, until they grow able to judge for themselves, and to find what 
is right by their own reason." 

Having thus feebly attempted to respond to our writer's demand for 
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"sounder argaments/' by substituting the opinions of eminent and 
learned men for my own, as a slight return for his doubtless well-inten- 
tioned remonstrance and unsolicited criticbm, I trust he will be satisfied ; 
and probably foel convinced that even in writing an article for a maga- 
zine, on so simple (?) a subject as education, a little previous knowledge 
of the matter in hand is not altogether without its use ; a circumstance 
not nnlrequently overlooked by contributors to periodical literature. 

FinaUy, if I be still in error, it is some consolation to err in such good 
company ; with Bacon and Milton, with Locke and Johnson ; with the 
great and good of almost every age and country ; who have aU attained 
the eminence which gave them their ascendancy, and with it the envi- 
able power of doing good to their species, by their indulgence of the 
motive so unsparingly reprobated by your correspondents. In conclu- 
sion, I would observe that it appears to have been more especially the 
main-spring of British excellence, and of all those glorious attributes 
which the poet ascribes to us, as a nation : — 

Hail! English merit ! where we find combined, 
Wbate'er high fancy, sound, judicious thought. 
The ample generous heart, undrooping soul. 
And firm, tenacious valour can bestow. 

Thompson's Libkrtt. 

Hoping that it will, by this time, be apparent, that I am far from 
exalting emulation to " that bad eminence*' which would bring it in 
contact with the incomparably superior motives which religion supplies ; 
but claiming for it a prominent place among those subsidiary means 
which human ingenuity, acting upon the principles of our common 
nature, has devised, for the furtherance of merely secular objects. 

I am, dear Sir, &c., 

Wimchmare HiU Academy, S. Skinnbr. 



THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS.— No. III. 

I. 

** Be practical, be practical," sav the well-wishers of the Schoolmaster and 
the Schoolmaster 8 friends ; but they who are his actual fellow workers, and 
so know best what, and how weighty his work is, say, " Be not too practical.' 

XL 

Education is to form hen, to bring out the lineaments of the image of God 
in their fiill proportions in the mind and character of the child ; and this work 
cannot be done by mere practical expertness, such as alone is necessary for 
breaking in a horse or making a coat 

IIL 

The child has indeed an animal nature, and in certain respects must be 
trained like the horse or any other animal ; firmness, steadiness, perseverance, 
iemperateness, ouietness, self-control, exact maintenance of routine and rule, 
are not less neeaed in the one trainer than in the other; nor will the one find the 
results of his training less marked than the other. But the horse is a mere 
animal, a Mm^, and when man has made him a perfect living machine, there 
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is nothing more to be done, nothing to undo that has been done. The child 
has a ttnUf there is a human person within his animal nature, and you must 
train that, if vou will not have it break through all your routine discipline, and 
prove your education to be a mockery and a sham. 

IV. 

If e?en the horse or the dog cannot be trained by one of themselves, but 
only by a man exercising the powers of a man, how much more is it necessary 
that the trainer of men should himself deserve the name of a man — that in 
him should be found all moral and intellectual qualifications for his work, in 
^eir fullest development and highest vigour. 

V. 

Action is truly one of the marks of a man, and he who has it not is a mere 
dreamer, however fine his dreams may be ; therefore, take heed to be practical. 
But then it must be guided by, and habitually united with, thought ; and he 
who has not this also is a mere mechanical drudge, doing less serviceable 
work than a horse or a steam engine ; therefore, take heed to add wisdom to 
practice. 

VI. 

Let it not be forgotten, that the powers of the understanding and the intel- 
lectual graces are precious gifts of God ; and that every Christian, according 
to the opportunities vouchssifed to him, is bound to cultivate the one and to 
acquire the other; indeed he is scarcely a Christian who wilfully neglects so 
to do. What says the Apostle ? — ^ Add to your faith knowledge, and to loiow- 
ledge manly energy." — Coleridge.* 

VII. 

If other men, with inferior functions, can do their work by following a 
settled routine, it is at least certain that the Schoolmaster cannot He can 
only hope to succeed in really educating children, in as far as he stands upon 
the ground of fixed principles, and with an enlightened eye looks forward, and 
clearly discerns the ends for which he is educating them. But he only can 
avail nimself of principles who understands them— -he only can have rational 
ends in view who reflects : there is no other possible way. 

VIII. 

A reflecting mind, says an ancient writer, is the spring and source of every 
good thing. It is at once the disgrace and the misery of men, that they live 
without forethought As a man without forethought scarcely deserves the 
name of a man, so forethought without reflection is but a metaphorical phrase 
for the instinct of a beast — Coleridge, 

IX. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or comes up of its own 
accord. The difficulty is indeed greater than many, who mistake quick recol- 
lection for thought, are disposed to admit ; but how much less than it would be, 
had we not been bom and bred in a Christian and Protestant land, few of us 
are sufficiently aware. Truly may we, and thankfully ought we to, exclaim 
with the Psalmist : ** The entrance of thy words giveth light ; it giveth under- 
standing even to the simple." — Coleridge. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the Scriptures are distinguished 
firom all other writings pretending to inspiration by the strong and frequent 
recommendations of knowledge, and a spirit of enquiry. Wimout reflection, 
it is evident that neither the one can be acquired nor the other exercised. — 
Coleridge. 



* Aids to Reflection 
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X. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the conflict 
with and conquest over a sing^le passion or '* subtle bosom sin," will teach us 
more of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the habit 
of reflection, than a year's study in the school without them. — Coleridge. 

XL 

Thought and action have their most perfect union, and stand together in the 
fullest ngour of each, in the faith of a Christian man. Look through the 
whole history of the world, and find, if you can, a man of the highest and 
manliest kind, of thought or of action, who was not religious, — in whom re- 
ligion was not the root of his thoughts and of his deeds. Of second rate men 
too many hare been irreligious ; but without faith in God there is no per- 
fection even of the intellect, and no power of action which is not low and me- 
chanical. 

Edwabd Stbachet. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Sin, — I had occasion a few days ago to reply to an inquiry, respecting 
the method I should pursue in instructing young ladies in the elements 
of English Literature and Composition. It has occurred to me, that 
even the scanty information I was enabled to give within the compass 
of a note might be useful to a portion of your readers, in calling their 
attention to the subject, and perhaps in eliciting from other quarters 
communications which I have no doubt would, in some cases, be as 
serviceable to myself as any I might furnish could be to the youngest 
and most inexperienced of those who might happen to peruse them. 
1 have purposely avoided the task of revising and enlarging my reply, 
so as to make it less unworthy a place in your Journal, sensible that, if 
I did so, it would no longer possess the same claims to indulgence, and 
might, very probably, stand more in need of them. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. H. 

For the elements of Literature Mr. H. would consider it a main 
point that his pupils should read, witli very much more than the ave- 
rage amount of attention and closeness, some of the easier portions of 
a few standard authors ; and, in the first instance, he would select, in 
preference, a piece already familiar to the pupils, but which probably 
had not been very closely read ; he would endeavour to show how 
much had escaped their notice, for want of a • nearer view than the one 
they had taken, and he would consider no insignificant portion of his 
task accomplished when this was thoroughly impressed upon their 
minds, accompanied by some wish for a better habit of reading, and a 
willingness to avail themselves of any assistance afforded them in ac- 
quiring it. He would, however, by no means confine himself to making 
remarks to his pupils on what they read ; he would think it of far 
greater importance that they should be gradually brought to a certain 
degree of facility in making such remarks for themselves, or rather to 
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an habitual peroeption of those many shades of significancy and 
beauty which the remarks would seek to place conspicuously before 
them ; and this habitual perception he would prefer to a great facility in 
making remarks, inasmuch as, it is less likely to raise or to foster, in the 
mind of the pupil, a tendency to conceit, a habit of exercising our critical 
ingenuity upon every thing that comes before us, and a readiness to 
apply as earnestly to the deficiencies of a placard as to the beauties of 
a poem. This kind of exercise for the elements of literature would, it 
is presumed, be of no small assistance as introductory to composition, 
since a habit of perceiving the fitness of expressions used by others is 
certainly a great step towards adapting our own to particular circum- 
stances. Attempts at original composition, especially upon subjects 
not familiar to the pupil, Mr. H., as a general rule, is not prepared to 
recommend ; he would substitute for them various grades of imitation, 
the more difficult, being in fact what is often practised by good writers 
themselves, with more success, of course, than can be expected from 
young students. Not only translations from a foreign language, but also 
many of the exercises which the pupils go through in other branches 
of knowledge, may be rendered exercises in composition by requiring 
them to give their answers in writing, and insisting upon great atten- 
tion to clearness and conciseness ; the particular branch on which the 
answers are given being on these occasions the principal object, more 
than this cannot well be required ; but to insist upon these qualities 
will often be found extremely conducive to the pupil's progress, in the 
branch on which the answers are written. Making young people give 
an account, either oraUy or in writing, of something they have lately 
read, accustoming them to give only the pith of the narration, or at 
most such additional circumstances as have a very dose connection 
with it, is likely to prove serviceable ; the same may perhaps be said of 
making them fill up elliptical sentences, prepared for the purpose, pro- 
vided tiie omissions are neither so evident as to leave no real exercise 
for the pupil, nor such as to require an amount of thought from which 
they are cdmost sure to escape, by as good a series of conjectures as 
their previous practice in guessing may enable them to command. 



Soo%tf. 
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For many books I care not, and my store 

Might now suffice me, though I had nu more 

Than God's two Testaments, and therewithal 

That mighty volume which the world we call. 

For these well-look'd on, well in mind preserved, 

The present age*s passages observ'd \ 

My private actions seriously o'erviewed. 

My thoughts recalled, and what of them ensued, 

Are books, which better far instruct me can, 

Than all the other paper works of man ; 

And some of these I may be reading too, 

Where'er I come, or whatsoe'er I do. — George Withers, 
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ON THE EARLY FORMATION OF STUDIOUS HABITS. 

Onb great reason why there are so many individaals in the world who 
scarcely attain to mediocrity in the development and exercise of their 
mental powers, seems to be the neglect of cultivation at an early age. 
In large families this is especially apt to occur. While very young, the 
mind is allowed to follow its own bias, to acquire habits of indifference 
to study, and in many cases, from want of exercise, to lose the power 
of application. 

Generally speaking it is only when a boy begins to attract notice 
by a native display of talent, or its opposite — an innate obtuseness of 
intellect, that attention to his progress is arrested. Then follows in- 
quiry — ^too often disappointment. It becomes, perhaps, apparent that 
less has been acquired than his age might warrant his friends in antici- 
pating. Decided measures for redeeming lost time are suggested, and 
hastily adopted. From the suddenness of the change disgust is too 
often produced, and if the same plan be persisted in, a fixed dislike of 
studious pursuits is the frequent result. 

On the contrary, if in the early period of childhood, — I may almost 
say, in infancy — a taste for learning had been coupled with agreeable 
circumstances — amusement, praise, trifling indulgences, and the various 
sources of childish delist, which skilful mothers know so well how to 
apply — an incipient relish for books and licerary occupations, exhibiting 
itself in a partiality for reading and intelligent conversation, and the 
display of a lively curiosity, terminating in a fondness for study and 
mental application, would, in all probability, have been the gratifying 
consequence. 

It is not the amount of learning thus obtained, that should regulate 
our estimate of tlus important period ; but the habits which this treat- 
ment is calculated to establish. As this is the time when the most per- 
manent and salutary tastes and habits of mind are acquired, so, on the 
other hand, it should never be forgotten that the most confirmed dislike 
to study is often produced by a too great anxiety to promote the mental 
growth ; and that, in addition to the debilitating effects on the mind 
of involuntary efforts, aversion not unfrequently follows premature ex- 
citement. It is not, perhaps, suficiently borne in mind, that although 
intellectual exertion, when spontaneous, far from enfeebling, invigorates 
the mind ; yet when it is merely the effect of artificial or extraneous 
influence, whOe the good is only temporary, the pernicious effect is too 
often lasting. 

The object, in this early stage of the educational process, seems to be 
rather to create an appetite for mental food than to satisfy it ; to awaken 
rather than to gratify curiosity ; to inspire a taste for reading, rather 
than to impose tasks. 

As well might we expect to invigorate the constitution by loading a 
deranged or weak stomach with food, which it had not the power to 
digest, instead of previously strengthening it by suitable means, for the 
process which it had to perform, as to anticipate beneficial results from 
in voluntary lessons and reluctant exertions. 

A A 
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Our business is now to cherish the first inclination to reading and 
reflection ; gently to stimulate the languid curiosity ; — and this rather 
by partially gratifying than by fully satiating its desires ; seldom as« 
signing anything as a task, but seizing every opportunity of associating 
intellectual employments with pleasure ; and thus gradually leading the 
mind to seek its best enjoyments in the exercise of its own powers. 

In some cases, books which have amusement only for. their object 
may be usefully employed, until a fondness for reading for its own sake 
be established, when such as combine a portion of instruction with en- 
tertainment may be gradually substituted ; until, at length, when a 
habit of confi^g the attention appears to be formed, we may employ 
such as are exclusively directed to utility. 

The formation of such habits is frequentiy retarded and sometimes 
altogether prevented by a too scrupulous regard to the character of the 
books to be perused. A desire to mingle instruction with the earliest 
reading, and a fear of encouraging frivolous notions or a waste of 
time, by permitting the perusal of. books of mere amusement, often 
lead parents and others to substitute works of a more solid but less 
attractive description, for those which the child's unformed taste had 
prompted him to select. Thus the charm is broken, reading is asso- 
ciated with the idea of study and application, and other plans of amuse- 
ment at leisure hours are pursued, to the rejection of one which might 
have been gradually modified as the child's mind expanded ; while a 
habit calculated to have a most beneficial influence on his future career 
might have been permanentiy established. 

It is the practice of applying to books for entertainment and asso- 
ciating with them the ideas of relaxation and enjoyment, which is, at 
this early period, the great desideratum. As the mind acquires strength 
it will instinctively seek for stronger food« and it is in watching this 
appetite and skilfully supplying its wants that much of the talent for 
teaching consists. So that they be perfectiy innocent in their moral 
tendency, there seems to be no reasonable ground of objection to the 
tales and other works of imagination, which children appear almost uni- 
versally to delight in. They will speedily reject them if too puerile ; 
and less disagreeable methods may be resorted to for strengthening the 
growing intellect than laying an embargo on Robinson Crusoe and his 
worthy compeers. If works of fiction were employed for the pur- 
pose of generating a love of reading, and their perusal gradually dis- 
continued after they had answered this salutary purpose, instead oi 
being the bane of our youth, they might be numbered among the best 
friends of our childhood. The writer of the present article has not only 
acted upon this principle in the arrangement of what may be appro- 
priately termed " a graduated school library," the books being selected 
in accordance with tibe expanding faculties of the young ; but has fre- 
quentiy recommended a similar course of treatment at home, where there 
appeared a positive aversion to study of any kind, and generally with 
success when it has been patiently and consistentiy pursued. 

Having attempted in the preceding remarks to suggest some simple 
means of arousing the dormant and exciting the languid intellect in 
childhood, a few observations on minds of an opposite character — ^thoee 
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which exhibit a premature development of the reasoning powers — may 
not be misplaced. 

Much anxiety and distress of mind are frequently experienced* by 
parents, from an impression that their offspring are either positively de- 
ficient in understanding, or inferior in intellectual vigour, to the general 
average of youth of their age. Happy would it be, in many instances, 
were the evil to terminate in the uneasiness endured by the parents 
themselves ; but it has often led to the adoption of injudicious treat- 
ment, or a partial neglect of mental culture, in those who ought to be 
the objects of their most assiduous and hopeful care. In other cases 
an equally groundless exultation has been indulged, at what appeared 
to indicate precocity of intellect ; and the delusion has led to very dif- 
ferent though not less pernicious consequences. The former impres- 
sion hafi too often repressed parental exertion, while the latter has led 
to an undue preference for one member of a family, to the comparative 
neglect of the rest ; and that too, without conferring any benefit on the 
favonred party, but, on the contrary, with the baneful effect of making 
the individual conceited and unamiable ; and frequently causing an in- 
difference to the prosecution of those studies without which the most 
brilliant talents are worse than useless. The illustrious Bacon has not 
failed to notice and deprecate the consequences of these partial dis- 
tinctions in families. " The difference in affection," he remarks, " of 
parents towards their several children h many times unequal, and some- 
times unworthy, especially in the mother, as Solomon saith, ' A wise 
son rejoiceth the faUier, but an ungracious son shames the mother.' A 
man shall see^ where there is a house full of children, one or two of the 
eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons : but in the midst 
some that are as it were forgotten, who many times nevertheless prove 
the best." 

The hopes and fears are, in most of the dissimilar cases above ad- 
verted to, equally unreasonable. It is with the mind as with fruit pre- 
maturely forced, which seldom possesses the fine flavour of that which 
arrives at maturity in due season ; while too tardy a development of the 
fruit or the intellect is unfavourable to its ripening at all. But between 
the two extremes of precocity and incapacity there are happily many 
gradations, which, by judicious treatment may be made available to the 
highest and best pursuits and purposes of life ; nor is the remark of the 
ancient the less true for its antiquity, that " illud ingeniorum velut prse- 
oox genus non pervenit ad fragem. Placent hsec annis comparata, 
deinde stat profectus, admiratio decrescit." 

Too early a display of talent is often followed by an intellectual 
torpor; over-excitement is succeeded by a mental paralysis, which 
gives abilities of a less ostentatious character time to overtake those 
who had previously led the way in the inarch of mind ; and it will be 
found in most instances equally true and consolatory, that the acquisi- 
tions made at a later period are, though less showy, more solid and 
durable. 

It is certainly very pleasing to parental fondness to witness the early 
exhibition of superior abilities in those who are dearest to them. These 
wiQ naturally excite the parent's warmest wishes and most sanguine as- 

A A 2 
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pirations ; but when it is remembered that, in almost every case, thia 
premature advancement is made at the expense of health and longevity, 
and not unfrequently of intellectual expansion and vigour, at a later 
period, it may tend to reconcile us to the absence of such evidences, 
and even cause us to rejoice if our gratification be deferred. The his- 
tory of mankind is replete with instances, not only of precocious talent 
erroneously directed, and often perniciously exercised, but of superior 
endowments dwarfed or blighted by too eager endeavours to promote 
their growth ; and we may affirm, in the words of Cowper, that " the 
aching hearts cf ten thousand parents, mourning under the bitterest of 
all disappointments, attest the truth of the allegation." 

S. S. 



MORAL TRAINING— SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 

*^* For the following valuable remarks upon one of the most inte- 
resting subjects connected with National Education, we are indebted to 
that indefatigable philanthropist, Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow. They 
were sent to us by that gentleman in type, in what printers call "slips ;" 
but whether they have already appeared in any of the Author's pub- 
lished works, we have not just now the opportunity of examining : 
whether or not. we are glad to give them a place in our pages. — Ed. 

Before noticing some points in the intellectual department, there is still one 
part of moral training which is too important to be overlooked, \iz., the separa- 
tion of the sexes in school education. 

We are all aware of the softening and humanising effect which female so- 
ciety has upon the male creation, it influences the fire-side, the social circle, 
and the public meeting. It restrains rudeness and impropriety of every kind ; 
and while the men are thus improved, the females are not less benefited in 
their intellectual and moral character. Deprive man of female society, and 
he would soon approach to, if not actually sink into, barbarism, and exclude 
females from the society of the other sex — the history of mmneries wiU unfold 
the consequences. What is morally and intellectually true with regard to 
grown persons is equally so in respect of the young ; and if men and women 
ought to act properly towards each other when they meet, and meet they must, 
then children cannot be too early trained to practise this virtue. 

Every one is satisfied that boys are improved by the presence of girls — ^a 
wholesome restraint is obviously experienced. It is not so apparent, however, 
that girls are improved by tlie presence of boys. We believe it is perfectly 
mutual, although not so obvious. The girls are also under a restraint, less 
visible, it is true, because they are less boisterous, but equally valuable in ele- 
vating and strengthening the real character, by preventing the exercise of 
tittle-tattle, evil-speaking, tScc, &c., and substituting things ennobling, which 
females are perfectly capable of attaining. Let each approach the other 
nearly half-way, and then each in manner and real character will be certcdnly 
and equally improved. 

The consideration of the separation of the sexes in education is exceed- 
ingly important ; for if it forms a part of moral training, no parent who calmly 
considers the good of his children can treat the subject with indifference or 
neglect. It is a subject that caimot be too often repeated, and therefore we 
would again ask and answer, as on a recent occasion, tne question — 
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Ottglit boys and girls to he educated separately, or together ? The youth of 
both sexes of our Scottish peasantry have been educated tonrether, and as a 
whole the Scots are the most moral people on the face of the globe. Educa- 
tion in England is given separately, and we have never heard from practical 
men that any benefit has arisen from this arrangement Some influential in- 
dividuals there mourn over the popular prejudice on this point In Dublin a 
lai^er number of girls turn out badly, who have been educated alone till they 
attaiu the age of maturity, than of those who have been othemvise brought up^ 
the separation of the sexes has been found to be positively injurious. In France 
the separation of the sexes in youth is productive of fearful evils. It is stated 
on the best authority, that of those girls educated in the schools in cimveuts 
apart from b*iys, the lartj^e majority go wrong within a month of their being let 
loose on society, and meeting the other sex. They cannot, it is said, resist the 
slightest compliment or flattery from the other sex. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral, but this unnatural seclusion actually generates 
the very principles desired to be avoided. 

We may repeat that it is impossible to raise girls intellectually as high 
without boys as witli them, and it is impossible to raise boys morally as high 
without the presence of girls. The tnrls morally elevate the boys, and the boys 
intellectually elevate the girls. But more than tuis, girls Uiemselves are morally 
elevated by the presence of boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the 
presence of girls. Girb brought up with boys are more positirely moral, 
and boys brought up in school with girls are morepogitiveiy intellectual, by 
the sonening influence of the female character. The impetuosity and pert- 
ness of a boys' school are by no means favourable even to intellectual im- 
pTovement, and the excessive smoothness of female school dif^cipline does 
not strengthen or fortify the girl for her entrance into real life, when she must 
meet the buffets and rudeness of the other sex. Neither sex has participated 
in the improvement intended by Providence, by boys and girls being bom and 
brought up in the same family. Family training is said to be the best stand- 
ard for school training ; and if the schoolmaster for a portion of each day is to 
take the place of the parent, the separation of the sexes in elementary schools 
must be a deviation from this lofty standard. 

Much may be said on this highly important subject We would solicit those 
benevolent ladies who sigh for the establishment of girls' schools, to the 
exclusion of the other sex, to examine carefully and prayerfully whether the 
exercise of such tender benevolent feelings may not actually prove injurious to 
society as a whole. It is very pretty, and truly sentimental, to witness the uni- 
form dress and still demeanour of a female school ; but we tremble at the 
results. Most certainly moral training wants one of its most important ingre- 
dients, when the sexes are not trained together, to act properly towards each 
other. The English are beginning to feel the evils of separation in school, 
and the opposite course in many cases is beginning to be pursued, and but from 
popular prejudice would ere long be universal. In Scotland, unfortunately, 
the practice of separation and defective moral training is beginning to be in- 
troduced among aU classes of the community. 

A number of schools established of late years in the towns of Scotland, even 
where the system pursued has been modem, have been, we are sorry to say, for 
boys alone, or for g^rls alone — the projectors acting as if they trembled at a 
diadowor a phantom of their own imagination. Man, whether male or fe- 
male, is no uoubt a sinful creature ; and sin and folly are to be avoided aud 
checked on their first development 

Under twelve or thirteen years of age, nearly all lessons may be given to 
boys and girls in the same class with mutual advantage. Beyond that age, the 
branches useful to each in the sphere in which Providence intends they should 
be placed, although in some points the same, yet they naturally and gradually 
diverge. Absolute separation, however, we conceive to be positively injurious. 
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In the Normal Seminaxy of Glasgow, the moet beneficial effects have re^ 
suited from the more natural course. Boys and girls, from the age of two or 
three jrears, to fourteen or fifteen, have been tramed in the same class-rooms, 
gallenes, and play-grounds, without impropriety; and they are never sepa- 
rated except at needle-work. Nay, during the last fifteen years, between seven 
and eight hundred students, chiefly between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
have been trained in that institution, thxee-fourths generally being males, and 
one-fourth females — ^and for two-thirds of the day they have been together, in 
the same model schools, class-room, and play-grounds, and not one case of im- 
propriety has occurred. It may be imagined 3iat such a course might lead to 
imprudent marriages, but, so far firom this being the case, only one marriage 
has taken place between two of the students — a very prudent one-— and the 

Sarties had been acquainted previous to entering the Seminair. During the 
ay, all, both old and young, axe under the superintendence of the masters of 
each department After school hours, the cnildren are at home with thor 
parents, and the students from the country are lodged in respectable pri^nte 
families in the immediate vicinity of the institution — ^thus copying, as closely 
as possible, the most natural and improving of modes of education. School, 
under the master during the day, and at home under the parents in the even- 
ing. Even where the conduct of the parents is not altogether exemplary, 
we prefer this mode to any other — the moral training of the school proving a 
powerful, if not a complete antidote ; and the moral conduct of the diildien is 
often found to have a reflex influence on their parents, pronaoting cleanliness 
and sobriety, and even piety, at home. 



HONI BUT CHRISTIANS CAN GIVB A CBBI8TIAN BDUCATION. 

If it be generally true, that more has been learned from example than from pre- 
cept, it is especially true with regard to children, who possess an extraordinary 
acuteness in detecting the inconsistencies of a teacher; and when they perceive that 
he disbelieves his own profession, falsifies his own assertions, departs from his own 
rules, respect for his teaching is utterly at an end ; there may be a verba] acquire- 
ment of knowledge — an outward obedience — a cold constraint — but there will be no 
living impression — no drawing of the soul to God — no formation of Christian prin- 
ciple and Christian character. As in human so in spiritual learning, the teacher 
will seldom communicate that which he docs not himself possess. — Rev, /. Slade, 
Sermon (U the Opening of the Chester Training College. 

THE REAL POINT AT ISSUE. 

Some persons have objected, that the children of the poor are over^educated ; it 
may be so ; but we need not stay to discuss this point ; education they will have at 
this day ; our purpose is to place it on a right footing — to furnish an antidote to the 
pride and perversion and idolatry of human learning — and store the youthful mind 
with the treasures of life and immortality. — Rev. J. Slade, Ibid, 

BISHOP JBBB ON MORAL TRAINING. 

Upon the important subject of National Education, Mr. Davison and Bishop Jebb 
held sentiments nearly identical. On one occasion when Mr. Davison started and led 
the conversation, he threw out strong doubts and objections to the prevailing rage 
for diffusing knowledge among the lower classes : knowledge, per se, he conceived 
quite as likely to produce bad as good consequences ; he thought the power of reading 
to be about as operative morally as the power of hearing ; for the term education, he 
would substitute training, i. e. early discipline of the temper and passions, for which he 
thought the plough a better instrument than the National school. His discipline he 
would connect with the arts of industry, not with ideal knowledge. The readers who 
may wish to compare these sentiments with those iu Bishop Jebb's Discourse on 
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Transminive Rtiigion, (Practkal Theology, Vol. I pp. 314, 40) will have the adnui- 
tage of forming or regulating their judgment, by the light arising from the consent 
of two such minds.* Upon the principles of education, above indicated, Mr. Davison 
and the Bishop were much interested by the plan, then in its infkncy, of establishing 
Infant schoolsf, in which, while the acquirement of mere knowledge necessarily 
formed a very subordinate consideration, there must exist, in the ductility and 
malleableness of the materials, the best and happiest opportunities for the exercise 
of discipline and training. — Fbtter*s lA/e o/BiAop Jebb, Vol. pp. 254 — 356. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OV CLOTHINO A LIMITBD NUMBIR OP CHILDRBN IN A 

PAROCHIAL BCBOOL. 

Br the union of older establishments for clothing as well as teaching a limited num- 
ber, with schools formed on a more comprehensive plan, you may increase in a very 
high degree the utility of both. That superior aid which is now imparted to a select 
number, may thus be made the incentive to industry, obedience, and good conduct in 
all ; and while on the one hand a large field is opened for selection in making these 
appointments (so that the choice need never fall upon undeserving objects), so on 
the other, these partial rewards, distributed on such a principle, and soon known to 
be so distributed, must needs re-act beneficially and powerfully upon the whole sys- 
tem, infusing a spirit of honest emulation, lightening the toil of duty, and command- 
ing respect even from those who fail of obtaining the distinction. It has often been 
observed, that confined charities are acts of favour only to individuals, not benefits 
conferred upon the public at large. By the union now recommended, and which I 
know has been adopted in many places with signal success, advancement is made to 
go hand in hand with merit, and the stream of private benevolence is turned into the 
channel of public good. 

It is not easy to calculate the full extent of such an advantsge ; for not only is the 
deserving child helped and befriended, he is honoured at the same time. His 
parents and relations partake in the joy. It is no longer the badge of dependence, 
but the proof of good character; a testimony that will plead in his behalf under all 
difficulties, and will assist all his future endeavours throughout life. — Dr, Copleaion, 
Bitkop of Uandaff, Sermon at St. PcmFs, 1829. 
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EDUCATION IN THB MANUFAOTURINO AND MINING DISTRICTS. 

A Special Meeting of the Committee of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church, took place on Wednesday 
the 6th instant, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the Society, 
in the Chair. Present : his Grace the Archbishop of York ; the Lords Bishops of 
London, Bangor, Gloucester and Bristol, Salisbury, and Chichester ; Lords Kenyon, 
Sandon, Courtenay, and other Members. 

The Secretary directed the attention of the Committee to communications he had 
received from various quarters of the kingdom, and from several Heads of the 

* Upon the subject of general education. Dr. Johnson has expressed sentiments 
so opposed to the views in fashion in the present day, and, at the same time, so en- 
tirely coincident with those entertained by Bishop Jebb, that to quote the passage 
firom his favourite author will be doing his views the best justice. [This passage is 
given at length in p. 94, of this journal, beginning at "The truth is, 8fC EdJ] 

t The Bishop had recently visited the Infant school, established by Joseph Wilson, 
Esq. of Ckpham, in Quaker-street, Spitalfields. He was equally struck with the 
principle of these institutions, and with its application, and observable effects. The 
Infant school system continued to the last the only modem invention in education 
which met his full approval. 
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Chtvcfa, argtDg the Society, at this importut crisis, to proTide a speaal ftuid for 
extending and improving elementary education in the Manufacturing and Blinitag 
districts. 
The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed upon : — 

That at the present crisis it is the especial duty of the Members of the Church, 
Laity as well as Cteiigy, to make extraordinary efforts for raising the children 
of the poor, in the more populous of the Manufacturing and Mining dis- 
tricts, from the alarming state of ignorance and demoralisation disclosed to 
public view by recent inquiries and events. 

That the success which has attended the endeavours of the National Society, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and with very limited means, to 
found and support Schools in the most neglected of those districts, afford 
the strongest encouragement to iricressed exertion for this spedfic object. 

That immediate measures be taken to collect a special Fund, the whole of 
which shall be expended in grants towards building School-rooms, and, in 
certain cases, increasing or guaranteeing the salaries of teachers, for limited 
periods in the Manufacturing and Mining districts. 

That the Address prepared by the Secretary, Mr. Sinclair, and bearing the sig- 
nature of his Grace the President, be adopted and circulated. 

That the Finance Committee, consisting of the following Members, the Lords 
Bishops of London, Durham, Chester, Bsngor, Ripon, and Hereford ; Lord 
Ashley, M.P. ; Viscount Sandon, M.P. ; Lord Redesdale; Rev. J. Sinclair 
(Treasurer) ; William Cotton, Esq. ; William Davis, Esq. ; G. F. Mathison. 
Esq. ; and Richard Twining, Esq., be requested to undertake the CollectioD 
and Administration of the Fund. 

ADDRESS. 

The Committee of the National Society earnestly request the attention of the 
Church, laity as well as clergy, at the present crisis, to the important question — how 
the poor in the manufacturing districts may be raised from the alarming state of 
ignorance and demoralisation disclosed to public view within the last twelve months, 
and may receive the blessing of a sound religious education f 

The education clauses of the Factory Bill having been withdrawn, no general plan 
of mixed education appears likely to be soon attempted ; and the Church is for the 
present called upon, with a moderately increased amount of aid from the State, to 
carry on the work from the contributions of her own members. It now remains to 
be seen whether the Church is able and willing to complete the great work she has 
so long and so strenuously laboured to accomplish,— of providing, from the re- 
sources of pri\'atc benevolence, sound religious instruction and moral training for 
the children of the poor. Various circumstances afford encouragement to the dis- 
charge of this important duty. There is abundant evidence that education under 
the superintendence of the Church will be gladly r0retrtf(i,^may be cheaphf qfforJed, 
— «nd, with the Divine blessing, will ^ectuaUy secure its of^ect, by instilling Christ- 
ian principles, the great sources of peace and order and social happiness, into the 
minds of our manufacturing population. 

1. That parents among the working classes should be found willing, as they un- 
questionably are, to accept instruction for their children at the hands of the Church, 
cannot excite surprise. Parents who, from casual circumstances, have withdraw u 
from the communion of the Church, though they assent in general to its doctrines- 
parents who attend alternately their parish church and some place of separate wor- 
ship more conveniently situated,— as well as parents who are indifferent about re- 
ligion, — could hardly fail of being glad to place their children under wholesome dis- 
cipline and instruction. They naturally regard the superintendence of the clergyman 
and his personal teaching in the school as a security for its good management ; not 
only as an encouragement to the scholars, but a pledge for the good conduct of the 
master. Tliey see their children from day to day become more orderly and obedient ; 
more cleanly, useful, and industrious ; and, in all respects, better members of the 
domestic circle. The experience of the National Society justifies the expectations 
which on these and other general grounds might have been formed. Throughout 
the manufacturing districts parents of every denomination readily send their children 
to National Schools. The factory-inspector for the West Riding of Yorkshire, alter 
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•UiUag thftt the namber of factory-children in hit district amounts to 10,000, thus 
proceeds : — " The success which has attended the exertions of the National Society 
in behalf of factory children is very encouraging. Nearly every factory-child in the 
districts assigned to the Society's Schools at L^ds and Bradford now attends them. 
The last official returns give about one hundred and eighty in attendance at Leeds, 
and nearly three hundred at Bradford. No objection to the mode in which these 
9choola are conducted has been made since they have been in full operation, either by a 
parent or a child.** •The same statement is continually repeated both by clergymen 
and schoolmasters. At the Society's model factory-school at Bradford, which vms 
opened since the publication of the Report above alluded to, and built for the ac- 
commodation of 200 children, the attendance, including both the morning and after- 
noon, has for some time past amounted to 400, of whom a large proportion belong 
to different sects. Similar returns could be quoted from nearly all the populous dis- 
tricts of the north. 

2. It is an additional encouragement to exertion, that while the poor are willing 
to accept the blessing offered to their children, and through their children to them- 
selves, it may be afforded at a moderate expense. Neither the original cost of build- 
ing, nor the subsequent charge for maintenance^ present such serious difficulties as 
might at first be apprehended. The original outlay for the erection of the school- 
buildings is seldom more than 40s. a scholar. Returns from 33 places in the manu- 
facturing districts shew that school accommodation for 13,750 children cost £26,433, 
or at the rate of £1 ISs. &d. each. Of this sum, the Privy Council has occasionally 
contributed in poor places to the extent of 20s. ; and as it is generally understood 
that the parliamentary vote at their disposal will this year be increased, they are not 
likely to reduce their bounty. The grants of the National Society have been in 
most cases at a lower rate. The Committee, for the reason stated in their last Re- 
port, viz., that the worst cases are generally the last to present themselves, earnestly 
desire to raise their contributions to lOs., or in extreme cases to lbs. When an edu* 
cational movement begins throughout a country, local efforts arc first made in places 
where zeal and wealth are abundant ; next in pla(^ less favourably circumstanced ; 
and last of all in places where great poverty prevails, where popular education is 
dreaded or disregarded, or where peculiar difficulties exist, such as that of procuring 
a site, or of acting with unanimity or cordiality in favour of any one system. The 
Committee, therefore, were, more frequently than in any previous year, under the 
painful necessity of allowing plans for the instruction of the people, after having 
made some progress, to be abandoned. It is a melancholy fact, that for some months 
the new applications did little more than compensate for the cases in which grants 
previously quoted had been relinquished. Happily, the number of important town- 
ships wholly unprovided with school accommodation is not so great as to present 
an insuperable obstacle to the efforts of the benevolent. New schools in 80 or 100 
populous places would probably supply a large proportion of the deficiency. Should 
the liberality of the members of the Church in all parts of the country be com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the object in view, it may be hoped that the amount 
thus collected will be sufficient, in addition to local efforts, and grants from the Com- 
mittee of Council, to provide, in a great degree, for those wants which the Govern- 
ment and Legislature so deeply lament, but, owing to present difficulties and con- 
flicting interests, are unable to supply. 

Nor does the amount of extraneous aid necessary for the annual support of 
schools, if fairly estimated, offer serious discouragen:ent. Weekly payments from 
the children, church collections, and annual subscriptions, go very far, especially in 
the case of large schools, to raise the funds indispensably required. It is in the 
case of small schools in outlying townships, where there is no resident clergyman, 
that the chief impediments occur. It is an important fact connected with the point 
now under consideration, that when nearly 2,000 applications were made for a share 
of fietton's Charity (a fund intended to be distributed among schools in annual 
grants not exceeding* £20 each for a single school, and £40 for a double school), a 
large proportion of the applicants expressed their confident hope, that with assist- 
ance to that extent they might be able to maintain their schools in an efficient 
state. The Society, therefore, if sufficient funds could be obtained, would gladly 
Tote grants for limited periods, especially to schools on their first establishment, 
till the advantages of education begin to be ascertained from experience, and are 
ivppreciated in the district •, a pled^ in each case being required from the school- 
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managen, that a ram, to be agreed upon, shall be ralaed by local eflbrts, and that 
the school shall be open to diocesan inspection. In many instances, gnuits of this 
kind woold encourage the clergy to make their Sunday-school rooms, of whidi large 
numbers are to be found in every quarter of the manufacturing districts, more useful 
and available, by opening them for week-day instruction. Tlie Society has already 
carried into operation this most effective and economical measure in sixteen cases 
of great urgency ; and may refer for a full account of the successful result to its 
own Report for this year, as well as to the Reports of the factory inspectors. 

A further encouragement to the good work so uiigeutly required at the present 
crisis is, that the education given in Church schools ^nill, under the Divine blessing, 
effectually secure its object. Our national schools may not be in every instance 
what they ought to be, nor what we hope to make them ; and yet even in their 
present state they have been to a hirge extent the means of instilling Christian 
principles,-— the great sources of peace and order, of social happiness and of hope 
for eternity, — into the minds and hearts of our manufacturing population. Of this 
important fact, proofs the most gratifying and incontestable have recently been 
afforded. During the late disturbances, the question how far the influence 
of the Church and of Church schools was benefidally exerted in support of 
law and order, and in what degree the check which the spirit of anarchy 
received, and its ultimate suppression, were owing to the early dissemination 
of religious and moral principles among the working classes, may be con- 
sidered as set at rest by the evidence which the Society has laid before the 
public. From the statements of about 150 correspondents, lay as well as clerical, 
within the disturbed districts, it appeared that in every case the effect of education, 
whether in Sunday or daily schools, was salutary in proportion to its completeness. 
Wherever means of Church instruction were best provided, there the efforts of the 
disaffected were least successful. In whatever districts Church principles predomi- 
nated no outbreak took place, however grievous the privations of the people, except 
in cases where the rightly disposed inhabitants were overpowered by agitators from 
a distance. 

The experience of thirty years has produced in this Committee a deliberate and 
growing conviction, that the effect of educating the children of the poor has already 
been in a high degree beneficial, and is likely to be still more so. We do not refer 
merely to the acknowledged fact, that the preservation of our political institutions 
depends, under God, upon the stability of our Church establishment ; and that the 
poison of anti-social and anarchical corruption is sure to spread most rapidly and 
most fearfully where the people are abandoned to their own devices, and left to 
wander as sheep having no shepherd. But what we especially advert to, is an im- 
portant truth, too frequently overlooked, and yet universally granted by the most 
competent authorities, that to build churches and establish ministers is not enough, 
unless Church schools be added. Hence it is, that so many of the parochial clergy 
are such liberal contributers towards building and maintaining schools ; for, to ihehr 
power t toe bear record, yea, and even beyond their power, they are wiUing of themselves 
to sacrifice their private means for the advancement of this great object. In some cases 
it has been found necessary to remonstrate with curates and district ministers on 
the imprudence of incurring liabilities that might involve themselves and their fami- 
lies in serious embarrassment, or, perhaps, even expose them to utter ruin. The an- 
swer always has been, that without a school every effort to reclaim the people was 
unavailing. 

If the lay members of the Church would only profit by the experience of parochial 
and district-ministers living in daily intercourse with the people, and thoroughly ac> 
quatnted with their sentiments and habits, they would see how absolutely necessary 
it is, not only to the well-being and good order, but to the safety of the country, 
that the education of the poor upon sound principles should be maintained and ex- 
tended. But, let it be repeated, the time is short. If the Church delays much 
longer this duty to the young ; if her influential, and wealthier, and more responsi- 
ble members much longer hesitate to provide sound instruction for the people, the 
enemies of religion and good order will avail themselves of the tempting opportu- 
nity, with increased probabilities of success. When these disastrous consequences 
of neglect have come upon us, we may repent ; we may be ready to repurchase with 
millions the precious opportunity we wantonly suffered to escape us — an opportu> 
nity which even common sense and prudence, independently of higher considera- 
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ttoDs, would have disposed us to secure, and which a few thousands timely and 
wisely spent would have enabled us to improve. 

National Socistt's Officb, W. Camtuar, Pmidmt. 

Sanetuarff, ffettmintter. John SntCLAia, Treaturer. 

FB0P08ED DISTBIBCnON OF THE SPECIAL FUND. 

A CEBTAiN amount of the Special Fund for the Establishment of Schools in 
the Manu&ctuiing and Mining Districts having been collected, the Committee 
of the National Society invite the attention of the Clercy and other persons in 
those districts, promoters of education upon the principles of the Church of 
England, U> the subjoined outline of the chief objects to which they propose to 
apply the distribution ; and they invite applications for awmstance under any of 
the following heads. Printed fbrms adapted to the circumstances of the case 
will be fonwded in reply : — 

1 . In cases where School accommodation is wholly wanting or inadequate, 
the Committee will, if necessary, vofe larger grants than tney have hitherto 
been able to afford, in aid of building, enlitfging, or purchasing School-rooms. 

2. In cases where the School accommodation, although adequate in amount, 
is in an unsatisfactory condition, the Committee will contribute towards fitting 
up and repairing School-rooms, or adding Class-rooms or School residences, 
wnen they have satisfactory assurance that the School will afterwards be main- 
tained in an efficient state. 

3. In cases where School-rooms are only used on Sundays, the Committee 
will be ready to make grants, for a limited period, towards the expense of open- 
ing them upon week days, and providing salaries for competent teachers. 

4. In extreme cases, the Committee will contribute towards maintaining 
Schools for a limited period, as well as towards building, fitting up, or enlarg- 
ing School-rooms, provided it shall appear that the difficulties are temporary, 
and that the School is likely to be afterwards efficiently supported by local 
efforts. 

THE ABCHDEACON OF LEWES, UPO^ THE SPECIAL FUND FOR THE PBOMOTION 
OF SCHOOLS IN THE MANUFACTUBING DISTRICTS. 

[We are by no means certain that we have any right to publish the foUowing 
letter, without the sanction of the venerable author, though it has been sent to 
us in print Anxious, however, as we are to promote the good work by every 
means within our leach, we trust we shall be erring on the nght side by giving 
this earnest and forcible appeal as wide a circulation as we can. — Ed.] 

Reverend and dear Sir, — ^When I spoke in my Charge last week concern- 
ing the abandonment of the Legislative Measure for me Education of the 
Children in our Factories, I was not aware that a resolution had been formed 
by several of the leading persons in the Church and State, to call upon the 
members of the Church to supplv the requisite funds, by their voluntary con- 
tributions, for that education wnich the Legislature had been deterred from en- 
joining by law, through the violent opposition of the Dissenters. On Saturday 
last, I received a copy of the accompanying Address; and I felt heartily thank- 
ful that such a prospect is immediately opened before us for effecting tiEiis great 
object of our wishes. Although I cannot but deem it one of the first duties 
of a State to provide means for the education of all those classes of its mem- 
bers that have no means of providing education for themselves, — so that a State 
which neglects this duty, forfeits one of its highest privileges, as well as tiiose 
blessings with which God ever visits the faithim discnarge of duty, whether by 
individuals or by nations, — ^and although I much fear that unless the educa- 
tion of all children be made obligatory on their parents and guardians by some 
imperative enactment, numbers will still be condemned to constant, heart- 
hardening labour, through the reckless cupidity of our manufacturers, — still it 
cannot be doubted that free-will offerings are ever the most acceptable in the 
sight of God, so that we may confidentiy hope He will prosper our efforts ; 
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and we shall be better able to regulate the nature and character of onr educa- 
tion, when it is our own voluntary gift. 

But as the need is so enonnous and urgent, our exertions ought to be pro- 
portionate : nor is there time for delay : every day thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of children are left wallowing in all manner of corruption, who might, 
with God's help, be reclaimed, if our manufacturing districts were supplied 
with an adequate number of efficient schools and teachers. Therefore I ven- 
ture to send a copy of the circular issued by the National Society to each of 
you, my dear Brethren, whom God has set over His people in the various 
parishes of this archdeaconry : and I would earnestly exhort you all and each to 
do your utmost in your parishes in aid of the great work which our Church has 
undertaken. This is not a time for slight exertions, for giving that which we 
should never miss : the necessity is vast ; the misery is incalculable, and, if 
it be not counteracted, will last for ever : thousands of souls are perishing in 
the places from which England derives her wealth : and, unless sometlting be 
done to preserve them, they will perish utterly. At such a time we ought to 
feel ourselves called on for great exertions, for sacrifices, for self-denial. 

The general concurrence expressed at the visitation in the sentiments to wliich 
I had given utterance in my charge, leads me to hope that you will also 'sym- 
pathize in my joy and thankfulness at learning that the Church has taken 
upon herself to provide an education for the children in our factories. This 
is the true way of turning the battle against the Dissenters, of proviuir that the 
triumph, whicn they fancy they have gained, is indeed, as I said in my charge, 
and as you evidently agreed widi me in deeming it, ^^ a fjEital disaster.'* If we 
can bring up the children of diose who have been raising the outcry against 
us, in the knowledge and love of God, may we not hope that we shall indeed 
heap coals of fire on their heads, and draw back many out of their blind, self- 
willed schism into a loving communion with the Church. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to appeal to any feelings in which animosity and hostility may have part 
The Church has a plain duty to perform. She has to rescue hundreds of tnou- 
sands of Christ's little ones from the jaws of hell, into which the snirit of 
commerce is hurling them. May the love of Christ constrain you to ao your 
utmost personally, and by all tlie influence you can exercise among your 
parishioners, to help and speed this great and blessed work. 

Your faithful Brother, 

Ilersimonceux, July 24th j 1843. J. C. Haak. 

BOCIEXy FOB PBOMOTINO CUUISTIAl? KNOWLEDGE, AUOITST, 1843. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Thb Lord Bishop of London having drawn the attention of the Standing Committee 
to the want of a systematic series of Elementary Books, especially adapted for the 
use of national and other schools throughout the country, and having suggested the 
propriety and expediency of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge supply- 
ing that want without delay, the Standing Committee referred the matter to certain 
members of the Society, selected from the Tract Committee and the Committee of 
General Literature and Education, and from others conversant with the present 83r8- 
tem of education. 

The Sub-committee thus appointed were instructed to take the necessary steps 
for the selection and preparation of the required series of educational books ; with 
an understanding, that all books, not already on the Society's lists, should, previ- 
ously to their adoption, be referred either to the Tract Committee or the Committee 
of General Literature and Education respectively, according as the subject and con- 
tents of the book were of a strictly religious or of a more secular character. 

The result of the labours of this Sub- committee, up to the present time, has been 
thus reported to the Standing Committee : — 

" In conformity with the directions given them, the Sub-committee have been 
engaged in the selection and preparation of a systematic series of Elementary School- 
books, to be especially recommended for use in national and other schools through- 
out the country. 
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*' A * First Book,' in two p«rt8, designed to teach the mechanical part of reading 
by easy gradations, and containing simple stories suited to the capacities of young 
children, has been prepared under their direction. A 'Second Dook/ with lessons 
of a more difficult character, intended for children who are able to read well the 
' First Book/ is also in hand, and will be followed up with other books of reading 
lessons, both religious and miscellaneous. 

"The Sub-committee expect shortly to be prepared to recommend a series of 
Catechisms and books of religious instruction in the catechetical form, selected 
chiefly from works now on the Society's Catalogues, for the use both of pupils and 
of teachers. 

" An elementary book upon Geography, in three parts, has also been prepared : 
but as it appears desirable not to place upon the list of books to be recommended 
for educational purposes, any works which have not stood the test of experience, 
small editions of the ' First Book,' and of the ' Elements of Geography,' have been 
printed and sent for use in several schools, in order that such alterations may be 
made, as, upon trial, may be found expedient. 

*' The great want of an ' English Grammar,' suited to the purposes of national 
schools, has been frequently and strongly urged upon the Sub-committee. They have 
had several communications upon this subject with persons whose attention has been 
directed to this branch of study : and have reason to expect, that the deficiency will 
be supplied by the publication of a simple elementary grammar for the use of chil- 
dren, and of a larger work for the use principally of the masters, and of the higher 
classes of diocesan and middle schools. 

" Some progress has been made in the preparation of a book of Arithmetic, the 
first part to consist of a short elementary work for the use of children : the second 
part to be adapted to the more advanced pupils, and to serve also as a manual and 
text-book for the teacher. 

" A set of Prayers, and also two books of Hymns, for the use of schools, will 
shortly be submitted for approval ; and steps will forthwith be taken for the supply 
of works upon History, especially the history of England (which has been com- 
menced). Biography, Church History, Mechanics, Agriculture, Natural History, and 
such other subjects as may appear adapted to the wants of schools, both in town 
and country. 

" The attention of the Sub-committee will continue to be given to the providing 
of such a complete set of elementary school-books as shall suffice f'>r the systematic 
training of children, from their first entrance into school, leading them to acquire, 
by simple and easy gradations, the information suited to their several stations in life ; 
giving them a taste for knowledge, with a facility of increasing their stores of it in 
after-life, and having respect, first and above all, as the great object of their educa- 
tion, to the attainment of that wisdom from above which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion." 



InUUtsence. 



Natumal Society. — ^All good Church- 
men will be delighted to hear that the 
exertions of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society, towards collecting a spe- 
cial fund for the promotion of sound 
education in the manufacturing and mi- 
ning districts, have so far been attended 
with success. According to the last 
official announcement, dated Aug. 1 2th, 
the total amount then subscribed was 
£68,691, chiefly in large sums, including 
5 contributions of £,1000 each 

14 „ „ 500 

8 „ M 300 

11 .. .. 250 
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46 contributions of £ 200 each 
205 „ „ 100 

97 „ „ 50 

In the course of another fortnight the 
total had reached above £80,000. We 
hope shortly to be able to announce that 
a sufficient sum has been raised to esta- 
blish as many church schools as the late 
government measure, if carried, would 
have provided state schools. " It's an 
ill wind that blows no good." 

It is satisfactory also to hear, that in 
several InMtances, meetings of the clergy 
in the neighbourhood of large manufac- 
turing towns have already been held, to 
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consider in what places schools are most 
wanted, and what are the best measures 
that can be taken towards sapplying the 
want in the roost effectual manner. 

London Diocetan Board of Bducation. — 
At the annual general meeting held at 
the offices in Pall Mall, the Lord Bishop 
of London in the chair, supported by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Radstock, Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Calthorpe, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bait., M.P., Viscount 
Grimston, kc,, the committee reported, 
that since the last anniversary the in- 
spection of schools in union with the 
board, and of the commercial school in 
Rose-street, Soho, had occupied their 
special attention, and they had been 
found to be conducted in an efficient 
manner. Notwithstanding the efforts 
which had been made by the Society, a 
great deficiency in the means of pro- 
viding education still existed in the 
more populous districts of the metropo- 
lis, and no materisl augmentation in 
these means could be effected without a 
considerable addition to the funds. The 
commercial school in Rose-street con- 
tinued to woriE well, as had been satis- 
fsctorily proved at the recent examin- 
ation by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and the charge of the head mastership 
had been consigned to the Rev. C. A. 
Hulson, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. A free scholarship had been 
placed at the disposal of the board, in 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea, and had 
already been filled up. The schools at 
Chelsea, Hammersmith, Highgate, Mile 
End, and Islington, continued in a pros- 
perous condition. The annual subscrip- 
tions for the general purposes of the 
board amounted to £424, and the sub- 
scriptions towards the expenses of in- 
spection, £85. The gross receipts for 
the year amounted to £607 Oi. 7d., and 
the expenditure to £647 19«. 2d. 

Cambridge-^Board of Education, — ^At 
the last meeting of the Board of Educa> 
tion, several applications for aid were re- 
ceived. To the schools at Whittlesea a 
grant of £10 was made. In this place 
there are 7,000 souls. The population 
is wholly agricultural. Hitherto there 
has been provision for the very partial 
education of only 88 children. The new 
schools will receive at least 268, for 
daily instruction on the National system. 
An application was made by the vicar of 
Oakington for assistance towards enlarg- 



ing the school-house so as to accommo- 
date a master and mistress. Here a 
grant was made conditionally. A grant 
of £25 was made to the schools at Tnimp- 
ington. A considerable outlay has been 
made in this case, and great exertions 
must have been made by the vicar to 
collect the resources for the work. The 
result is exceedingly satisfactory, and 
indeed will serve as a model. The school- 
room is plain and solid at present, but at 
the same time very characteristic: it 
stands on a piece of ground which will 
admit of some adornment to the ap- 
«proaches, and allow the industrial prin- 
ciple to be tried in practice. On this 
ground also stands a cottage, which is to 
be fitted up for the residence of the 
master and mistress. The whole is very 
complete. The number of children to be 
educated in the school is 100. llie popu- 
ktion is 758. The school at Shelford 
will be opened after Michaelmas ; and at 
Chesterton the incumbent is making 
every exertion to found an equally effi- 
cient school. 

Ifiteniiont of Her Mqfetty't Govern- 
ment with retpect to Bducation, — The 
following conversation took place in the 
House of Commons on the evening of the 
16th inst.:— 

" Mr. Ewart wished to put a question 
upon the subject of education. A few 
days ago he had asked the right hon. 
baronet opposite whether, in conseqdencc 
of the failure of the measure he had in- 
troduced on this subject some time back, 
he intended to take any steps to extend 
the means of providing education for the 
poor? To that the right hon. baronet 
had replied, that a debate was coming on 
upon a proposition of the hon. member 
for Montrose, and he gave him hopes 
that in the course of that debate the 
opinions of the Government would be 
expressed. That debate came on, it met 
with an untimely end, and there was no 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
Qevemment. He would now, therefore, 
take leave to ask whether Her M^eBt3r'8 
Ministers intended, during the present 
session, to adopt any measures, either by 
a supplementary vote or otherwise, to 
extend the system of education ; and, if 
so, what those measures would be ? 

" Sir J. Graham regretted that this 
question had been asked without notice. 
It was not, he said, intended to ask this 
session for any additional vote for the 
purpose of education. A sum of £40,000 
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had, in the course of the aewion, been 
placed at their disposal to aid in promo- 
ting that great object, and at present it 
was not intended to ask for more. He 
assured the hon. member, however, that 
althoogh Her M^esty's Government had 
been prevented from expressing their 
opinions on this subject, they did not 
intend to neglect it. During the recess 
they should direct their earnest attention 
to it, and should avail themselves of any 
means of extending education which 
were given them by the orders in Coun- 
cil which they found in existence when 
they took office. They should continue 
to act, if not on the letter, on the spirit 
of those orders. 

'* Mr. Ewart inquired whether the 
Government would extend the applica- 
tion of any of the money at their dis- 
posal beyond the two societies to which 
the orders in Council awarded it? 

" Sir J. Graham said, the members of 
the Oouncil would by and by be assem- 
bled, and possibly that point might be 
considered. He repeated, that in this 
nuitter they should act upon the spirit, 
if not on the letter of the orders, which 
they found existing when they succeeded 
to power." 

Home and Colonial Infant School So- 
ciety. — At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, it was resolved, — " That from 
the experience the Committee have had, 
they are satisfied that to impart to teach- 
ers the true principles on which Infant 
teaching should proceed, and at the same 
time to provide the practice necessary 
to enable them to carry out those prin- 
ciples, is a work requiring much judg- 
ment, much experience, and much la- 
bour. They, therefore, learn with con- 
siderable regret, that some of the teach- 
ers originally trained at the Institution, 
have undertaken to teach what they call 
'the system' to other individuals, so 
that idfterwards they take charge of 
schools. 

" The Committee are convinced, that 
such attempts must be injurious to the 
children of the schools where they are 
made ; that very little good is done to 
the parties who come to learn ; and that, 
in the result, Infant-schools will again 
faXl into disrepute, and the efforts of this 
Society to extend a sound system of moral 
and religious training amongst the poor 
will be greatly hindered, if the practice 
be not discontinued. 

Resolved II, " That the teachers train- 



ed by this Society be earnestly desired, 
if they wish to continue in connection 
with it, to discontinue the practice, 
where they have taken it up on their 
own authority ; and where they have 
done it by direction of their Patrons or 
Committees, that they will respectfully 
lay these Resolutions before them, with 
a request to the Committee, that a prac- 
tice so injurious to their own schools, 
and to the improvement and extension 
of a good system of early education may 
be discontinued." 

The Queen's College at Birmingham. 
—The ceremony of laying the founda* 
tion-stone of the Queen's College of 
Medicine, at Birmingham, took place on 
August 1 8th . The ceremony was opened 
by the Rev. C. Craven, incumbent of St. 
Peter's, offering up a prayer for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking; after which the 
High Bailiff, Mr. S. Kempson» deposited 
in the cavity of the stone a tin case, her- 
metically sealed, and said, " I herein 
deposit copies of the Ro^ charter of 
incorporation of the college about to be 
erected on this spot ; of the Wamefoid 
prize trust deed; the various addresses 
of the Rev. Chancellor Law, the Rev. V. 
Thomas, Dr. J. Johnstone, and Mr. S. 
Cox; the prospectus of the college, with 
list of professors, and the fundamental 
laws of the Queen's Hospital, together 
with the coins of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, the patron ; and I 
feel the greatest pleasure in congratu- 
lating the town that a collegiate institu- 
tion of such a nature is about to be es- 
tablished. There arc, I am aware, similar 
schools for the education of medical 
youth in the metropolis of the greatest 
utility, but they are not equal to meet 
the demands of sickness and disease 
which are constantly being made upon 
them ; and I again say that I rejoice at 
the erection of a building necessary in- 
deed for the exigencies of the increased 
population of this town and midland 
counties." The principal. Dr. Johnstone, 
then affixed a brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription : — " This tablet is 
to commemorate the laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Queen's College, at 
Birmingham, on Friday, the 18th of 
August, 1843. Samuel Wilson Wame- 
ford, L.L.D., visitor ; Edward Johnstone, 
M. D., principal; James Thomas Law, 
M. A., vice-principal ; John Edwards 
Piercy, Esq., treasurer; William Sands 
Cox, F.R.S., dean of the faculty; Messrs. 
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Batemftn and Drury, architecU : Thomas 
Pashby, contractor." The atone having 
been lowered with the usual formalities, 
and laid by the principal, Dr. Johnstone, 
assisted by Mr. G. Drury, the architect, 
the venerable Doctor addressed the as* 
sembly. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by Mr. J. E. Piercy, Dr. B. Davies, 
Mr. H. Luchcock, and others; an.d after 
three hearty cheers for her Miyesty, the 
meeting separated. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame- 
rica School Society.— 'Ihe object of this 
Society is to impart a scriptural educa- 
tion to the children of the colonists in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England, in doing which it 
trenches on the province of no other, 
while it supplies a want felt by all. Act- 
ing upon these distinct principles, it is 
sanctioned and encouraged by the bishops 
in whose dioceses its schools are con- 
ducted. There are now in efficient ope- 
ration nearly 100 week-day, besides even- 
ing adult schools and Sabbath-schools. 
Eighteen of the Society's agents have 
been ordained, and several of the rest 
duly licensed as catechists or lay readers. 

In Canada it has established, in four 
years, fifty-one day schools ; nine of its 
agents have been ordained by the Bishop 
of Montreal and placed over extensive 
and populous districts ; under their su- 
perintendence schools have been opened, 
with small grants from the Society. 

In Newfoundland, which, as far as the 
Church is concerned, depends solely upon 
the Society for the religious education of 
its children, the people have in many in- 
stances built chapelry school-rooms, in 
settlements totally without any means 
of instruction or pastoral care, and more 
than thirty applications from such places 
have been received earnestly imploring 
the Society's help. To meet in some 
degree these urgent wants, six new mas- 
ters were sent out last year, and it 
became necessary to add four others, 
notwithstanding the low state of the 
Society's finances. 

Toronto. — On Thursday the 8th June, 
the University of King's College, in this 
city, was publicly opened, (in the Par- 
liament Buildings, temporarily occupied 
for the purpose) when twenty-seven stu- 
dents were matriculated. The solemni- 
ties of the day commenced with the 
performance of Divine Service in the 
College Chapel, which, with its very 



appropriate black walnut fittings, and 
sober decorations, presents a most seemly 
appearance. Addresses were delivered 
in the Hall by the President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto, the Vice-President, 
the Rev. Dr. McCaul, and the Hon. Mr. 
Chief Justice Robinson, and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Hagerman, two of the OflS- 
cial Visitors of the University. On the 
following day inaugural Lectures were 
read by four Professors, viz , the Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, Rev. Dr. Beaven, Professor 
Potter, and Professor Croft. The busi- 
ness of the University has commenced 
in good earnest, and the number of stu- 
dents now exceeds thirty. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Bonnin, Rev. T. Scott, formerly of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, to be Vice- 
Principal of Hull College. 

Crawford, Rev. John Robert, of Lin- 
coln College, to be Head- master wf the 
Western Grammar School, Bromptoo, 
London. 

Fletcher, Rev. W., Head-master of 
the Grammar School, Derby, to the 
Head-mastership of the Collegiate Gram- 
mar School at Southwell. 

Jennings, Rev. Nathaniel, of Univer- 
sity College, London, to be Principal of 
Hull College. 

Leeman, Rev. Alfred, Head-master ci 
St. Paul's School, Southsea, to be Haul- 
master of the Foundation Grammar 
School at Aldingboume, Herts.' Pa- 
trons, the Brewers' Company, London. 

Millner, Thomas Darnton, Esq., late 
Scholar of Magdalen College, has been 
appointed to the Head-mastership of the 
Free Grammar School of Yorebridge, in 
Yorkshire. 

Simpson, Rev. G. Forrester, late Prin- 
cipal of Hull College, to be Rector of 
the Public College of Canada, about to 
be established at Montreal. 

Slipper, Rev. Robert Browne, M.A., 
Master of the Wymondhom Free School, 
to the Head- mastership of the Free 
School at Hingham, Norfolk. 

Smith, Rev. Edwin Trevelyan, Curate 
of St. James's, Bermondsey, to the Re- 
sident Chaplaincy of the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wansted, Essex. 



DEATH. 



Wallace, Rev. James Lloyd, Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Sevenoaks, aged forty. 
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ON THE PROPOSAL TO ORDAIN SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sib, — I have read with much interest your correspondent's letter, entitled 
" A plea for the admiBsion of certain schoolmasters into holy orders ;" 
and venture to trouble you with a few remarks upon the subject. 

I must premise these by remarking, that he scarcely does justice 
to our national church, by asserting that " property as well as learning " 
(p. 299) is required as an admission to her ministry. The exceptions 
to this are so numerous as to invalidate his " general rule." It is 
doubtless the case in many instances that the sums he names — and 
even greater — (p. 301), are expended in training young men for holy 
orders : but it must convey a very erroneous impression to people unac- 
quainted with the focts of the case, to assert that a school and college 
education must cost £1,800. What proportion of the boys sent to col- 
lege from our noble foundations in London, cost their parents so large 
an amount ? Let Westminster, Charter-house, Merchant Tailors', St. 
Fkul's, and Christ's Hospital reply. Boys at four out of these five in- 
stitutions may be boarded at home (and the fifth is entirely gratuitous), 
where they do not cost their parents more than £20 to £30 per head, 
and the school fees at most, if not aD, are exceedingly moderate. 

Again, at the universities the number of scholarships, exhibitions, 
and bible clerkships, open to merit, or procurable under endowments 
for the students, materiaUy reduce the expense of education there, so 
that the actual outlay for a degree (which only involves three years re- 
sidence, not four, as your correspondent implies), need not, in a vast 
number of cases, average so much as £200 per annum, while frequently 
it might be placed at less than half that sum. 

I agree with your correspondent, that there is not a necessity for all 
ordained ministers coming up to the present standard of learning required 
of candidates for holy orders, (p. 301), but I cannot agree with him 
when he would reduce the standard so low as the " same level in edu- 
cation as dissenting ministers ;" and I think the ordination of men " who 
naturally speak the language of the lower class" (p. 300), would have 
a decided tendency to lower the tone of instruction imparted, and to 
degrade both clergy and laity, in the moral scale. We may have men 
from the lower classes, but we must not have them of the lower classes, 
if we wish to qualify them, " to teach others also." Your correspondent 
does not seem to have borne in mind that, once ordained, the " impri- 
matur" of the church is given to tlM individual. We read sometimes of 
dcrgy •' ordained for the Colonies," but we have not yet arrived (and I 
trust we never shall) at " ordaining for localities " in the home minis- 
trations of our national church ; consequently, if your correspondent's 
plan were adopted, the uneducated agricultural clergyman might be 
called up by personal favour, or private interest, or popular election, to 
minister in our London parishes among educated people — a position 
that he would be manifestly unfit to occupy ; and thus bring contempt 
upon the church, instead of edification to her children. 

But though your correspondent's views seem to be tlius far imperfect, 
yet his general idea is certainly deserving of serious consideration. The 
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ministrations of duly qualified schoolmasters as deacons, and occasionally 
licensed preachers, would undoubtedly be most valuable m our densely 
populated districts — more so, it appears to me (from some experience 
both of town and country), in urban than in rural populations. Hie 
vast mass of our people know but of one order of clergy : theoretically 
we are threB ; practically we are but one. Once, triennially, a bishop 
makes his appearance in the midst of a circuit of many miles in the 
country, and of very many thousands of souls in towns, at a visitation 
or a confirmation. On the latter occasion a few hundreds of the young 
are confirmed, and a few hundreds of the elder go to witness it. But 
however great is the moral effect of this duty, it is not one-tenth of 
what it ought to be. Out of more than 60,000 souls (I state one fact 
by way of illustration), less than 600 are confirmed, once in three years ! 
Were the church system carried out among our population, they would 
be nearer thousands than hundreds. These 600 perhaps, in some way 
or other, influence a circle of 10 each ; so that about 6,000 may be 
affected by.the confirmation having been held. What do the remaining 
54,000 know of, or care for, a bishop, except as an abstraction ? Of 
deacons, too, they know as little — ^perhaps less. Now and then the 
appearance of a " young parson" in church attracts attention, and the 
more thoughtful ask why the absolution is not read ; but though they 
know he is not in " fuU orders," they have no idea of hb being of a 
different order in the church. 

What we want, then, to realize the church to the bulk of our popula- 
lation is, an increase of bishops and deacons ; but without entering upon 
the delicate question of increasing the highest order, the increase of the 
latter seems properly, and in the main wholesomely, contemplated by 
your correspondent. The qualified schoolmaster would, in many instan- 
ces, be a most useful deacon to his parish priest ; and, if thought fit, after 
a five or ten years' faithful diaconate, might perhaps " purchase to him- 
self the good degree" of the priesthood. My own idea, however, is, that 
such an order should, as a rule, be restrained from " seeking the priest- 
hood also." Were this encouraged, it might have the ultimate efifect 
of lowering the standard of the ministry generally ; while the distinct- 
ness of their diaconate would elevate an useful and laborious class of 
men in the social scale, and would increase the efiidency of church 
ministrations, without lowering the dignity of her ofiioes. 

In conclusion I would remark, that, I fully sympathize with your cor- 
respondent in his desire to encourage the earnest minded and de^ 
piety that from time to time we find developed among oiur Sunday school 
teachers and many others of the rising generation ; but my conviction 
is, that wherever God gives the inward call, He gives the means of 
receiving the outward call also. An impatience of restraint, or a dis- 
content at the economy of God's providence, may lead the fickle church- 
man into the ranks of dissent ; but this will only happen where faith is 
unsound, or humility deficient. 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 
London, Sep, 18M, 1843. H. M*' K. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE ORDINATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS 

FROM ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

Rbv. Sib, — As a scboolmaater and subscriber, permit me a sbort 
space in your next number in reply to tbe arguments of " Presbyter 
Ojnmiensis" 

The questions raised by your correspondent are in themselves of the 
highest importance, and deserve the gravest consideration; but they 
appear to me to raise still more important questions — questions which 
must be satisfactorily answered before the plan proposed can be with 
any prospect of success acted upon. Leaving your correspondent's 
suggestions as I find them, I beg to propose for consideration some 
queries which present themselves to my mind, upon the perusal of his 
•Flea/ 

Firstly, then — ^Are the present race of teachers qualified to take upon 
themselves the office of preachers ? 

Secondly — Are the men he would propose to ordain, men whose 
" friends and companions" are to be found in " the middle and lower 
ranks of society ? " 

Thirdly — ^Have not schoolmasters already more devolving upon them 
than they can well and satisfactorily discharge ? Are not the duties of 
schoolmasters in our parochial and national schools feur too heavy ? 

Fourthly — Is it proposed to create a fund to offer the schoolmaster a 
larger amount of income, and a more honourable sphere of labour ? or, 
in what way is it intended to offer inducements *' to many, to undertake 
the office of schoolmaster ? " particularly those " who are in every way 
most fitted for it ? " 

As one of that class for whom he especially pleads, and, consequently, 
with every desire to encourage any rational and christian scheme calcu- 
lated to advance its interests, permit me dispassionately to offer a few 
observations in explanation of the queries already proposed. 

I ask first. Are the present race of schoolmasters qualified for the 
higher ofiice of the ministry ? and, I think, that it must be admitted 
they are not : the almost universal cry amongst the clergy, and others 
entrusted with the management of schools is, that they are unable to 
find suitable men to undertake the management of the teaching ; and in 
testimony of this fact we need only refer to the National Society's 
report. It appears to me, that our schoolmasters are for the most part 
miserably unfit for the important duty of training the young, and that 
before they can with advantage be employed in advancing the spiritual 
interests of their fellow christians, or strengthening our church, they 
must be elevated in character and sentiment ; more fixed in the integrity 
of religion as established by the reformers and maintained in our 
liturgy; possessing a degree of intelligence, and a moral character, 
rather removed above the " middle and lower classes," and in no degree 
inferior, except in the office, to the ministers of our church themselves. 
Shall it be said that men without these qualifications are fit to be the 
teachers of the children of the most religious, the most civilized, and 
exalted nation in the world ? Are the schoolmasters of this country, as 

BB 2 
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a body, thus qualified ? If the answer be. Yes, this objection falls to the 
ground ; if No, then I hesitate not to say, it would be unwise, nay, 
actually mischievous. We may perhaps ask. How is it we have not a 
more intellectual class of schoolmasters ? a question which it is proposed 
to answer at another time. 

Secondly, is it proposed to ordain men whose habits and feelings and 
sentiments are identified with the middle and lower classes, without a 
refined and educated intelligence to direct and govern them ? Can the 
former qualifications be made available to the end Presbyter has so much 
at heart, unless incorporated with the latter ? Evidently this combina- 
tion is not intended, when he speaks of a " class of clerg3^en" of 
" humble rank and inferior education." Do I mistake in understanding 
this part of the plan to be, lliat a class of men of humble rank and 
infenor education be ordained to aid the clergy in the reading of prayers, 
occasional preaching, in the celebration of the sacraments, visiting the 
sick, and superintending the schools ? As I wait to be informed if 
this be a correct view of this part of the plan, I forbear enlarging upon 
it, only observing, that if it be, I am at issue in particulars, and not in 
principle. 

My next question relates to the inability of schoolmasters to under- 
take any additional duties, without injuring themselves or the schoola 
under their charge. Inhere cannot, I think, be two opinions upon this 
point. Does Presbyter propose to create a new class ? If he does, la 
it intended to form this class " of inferior clergy," by inducing school- 
masters to leave one sphere of usefulness to join another ? I think not, 
because he says, " the promise of future ordination would lead many 
to undertake the office of schoolmaster." In what way then can the 
schoolmaster be benefited ? or the church ? seeing that if funds are to 
be raised, there is at least a sufficiency for some years to come of regu- 
larly ordained clergy idle, whose hearts are yearning for the holy work 
of the ministry. 

With an apology for the rudeness of this communication, 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sep. 5» 1843. Droitwich. 



A COLLEGE EDUCATION LESS EXPENSIVE THAN IS 

COMMONLY SUPPOSED. 

Sir, — I thought that the subject of collegiate institutions, belonging to 
the higher department of education, is one which would not require 
an apology for its introduction into your pages, and therefore I have 
ventured to address you in this letter. 

A recent fact, connected with this subject, is well worthy of your 
notice, and must needs bring great satisfaction to your earnest readers. 
I allude to the system, the operation of which is very shortly to com- 
mence at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; through which, about thirty 
medical students will receive board and lodging within the Hospital 
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bcdklings, subject to a certun rule of living. One scarcely knows 
which most to commend in the matter of this new institution, the true 
liberality of the governors, or their excellent purpose and judgment ; 
which last quality is further amply supported by the choice they have 
made for a warden of their college, if we may speak by anticipation. 
The importance of this step of theirs to the character of the medical 
profession, and to the welfare of the student, cannot, I think, easily be 
well over estimated. The propriety of establishing such institutions 
was ably advocated, not long since, in a series of communications to 
the British Magazine, made by Dr. Todd ; and it must be very gp^ti- 
fying to the advocate, and to those whom his arguments convinced and 
interested in the question, to see the opening harvest from the seed 
which was then scattered ; and that harvest is likely to be abundant, 
since there seems a fair and reasonable prospect that the other large 
hospitals will, ere long, adopt the like arrangements. 

This act of an important corporation, like the governors of St. Bar- 
tholomew's, is a new decisive testimony, exhibited in a most important 
sphere of practical life, to the value of the collegiate principle ; and I 
dink it a safe assertion, that the system embodying this principle cannot 
fail to produce the best effects, except by the fault, either of judgment or 
of energy, on the part of its administrators. It is by such deficiences 
that persons who have influence in the conduct of our colleges, are the 
worst enemies of the system, which they ought by every exercise of 
alHlity to defend ; and they are so, by furnishing to those who want 
handles, the only solid objections to be found against our system, in 
the ill effects of neglect and laxity, or of false principles and ill-framed 
rules. 

The point, however, which I proposed to urge in this communication 
is, the incorrectness of the popular notion respecting the cost of uni- 
versity education. Popular errors are very difficult to correct ; people 
ding to them with all the pertinacity of old attachment and familiar 
association ; they will not give up an article of their creed, in which 
Uiey have, once and again, delighted and boasted. " Nee mihi hunc 
errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo," is the fond feeling 
of each deluded holder. One is reaUy afraid often to assert the whole 
truth, respecting some matters, for it would be at once set down as an 
attempt to mislead. In the last number of the Edinburgh Review, the 
charge against the university system, as a costly process, was made for 
the thousandth time, but quite incidentally, as an " obiter dictum," 
and as a well-established truth ; and this too, with all the positive mis- 
chievousness of an authoritative statement. 

On seeing this statement, I began to think upon the way of disap- 
proving the misapprehension. Presently, the subject I have above de- 
scribed was brought to my knowledge ; and the terms of the provision 
made for the medical student, were discussed in a conversation ensu- 
ing. I determined, then, to compare these terms accurately with the 
corresponding amount of expenditure incurred in our university system ; 
and now that the calculation has been made, and that the result was, as 
I found, something unexpected to several who were familiar with the 
univeraityy I thought it might be well to make the fact more widely 
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known, especially to those who take an interest in education ; and I 
would hope thus to vindicate the character of the university, in the eyes 
of many, from a charge as unjust, as it is serious ; and while this 
statement may serve to diminish the apprehensions of some parents and 
guardians, and to facilitate and improve arrangement in other cases ; 
it may likewise have the effect of increasing the advantages of some, 
who now are students, as well as of extending, perhaps, the advantage 
to a few others, who might, through ill-formed apprehensions, be pre- 
vented from enjoying it, in spite of possessing full qualifications in 
every part, except, as supposed, of the purse. I submit the following 
table as comprehending all the necessary expenses properly belonging 
to the college system, and provided for in it. llie periqd for which it 

is calculated, is the full year. 

£. $. d. 

Tuition 10 

Public funds 5 19 

Expenses of rooms 1500 

Table expenses — breakfast, dinner, and tea .... .^O 5 2 

Attendance 4 10 6 

Washing 600 

Coals and Candles 8 10 

Miscellaneous, (letters, stationary, books) .... 500 

£105 4 8 
It is to be observed that this estimate does not include such expences 
as clothing and journeys, which are not peculiar to the college system. 
Nor does it include private tuition, which I believe to be, in die greater 
number of cases positively injurious, in many of doubtful advantage, in 
very few requisite, and those are either cases in which school exercise 
has been suspended through circumstances, or where it has been, as is 
too often found, ineffectively done. This is a subject on which much 
could be written, but I may not here enlarge upon it. Only this 
may be stated in answer to the assertion, that it cannot be dispensed 
with, namely, that there are cases where it has been dispensed with, 
and notwithstanding ample success has followed ; i.e., in cases where 
confidence and perseverance have been sufficiently developed. In 
answer to, or in depreciation of, the inference to be drawn from this 
estimate of university expenses — some will say that it is the minimum ; 
and they will talk of appearances, of meanness, attaching to the lowest 
possible scale of expenditure, or of the great difficulty of exercising 
the degree of prudence and controul required to secure this standard. 

As to the first point, I have to observe, that the estimate given, 
contains little more than ordinary regulated charges, and such as all 
students do actually pay; and, except in a few points, all that is 
spent more than is there given, is ejira, i.e., beyond the rule of the 
college, and at the option of the student to expend, or to abstain from 
expending. This constitutes, in fact, one of the characteristic points of 
the college system ; that, in the mode of life, no class distinctions be 
recognised ; that every class should be subject to the same important 
morsi discipline. Upon this principle, the great mass of the students 
bear one name, " pensioners," whether their means are great or small ; 
and in the like manner they make the same regulated payments. 
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Two Other clasaes of students are recognised, which are the excep- 
tions to the uniform predominant system ; i.e., " feUow commoners/' 
who are supposed capable of using a larger expenditure, and to whom a 
larger expenditnre may not be unsuitable : and " sizars/' who are, in 
consideration of their acknowledged spareness of means, subjected to a 
lower scale of charges. 

It will not do. then, to assert that there is no room or opportunity for 
those of poorer resources, or of the lower rank of society, to benefit by 
university education. The fault is not on the side of the university 
83rBtem ; but it is a misplaced feeling, either of delicacy, nicety, or fear, 
tiiat doses the door to persons so situated, if they are shut out ; and 
this touches the other objection, that it requires a larger degree of self- 
denial in the student to keep down his expenditure to the alleged 
standard, than can be expected of the student's age. The best answer 
to this is, that many do exercise such controul and prudence, and thus 
prove that it is very well within the power of such as they are to do so 
generally, if they have the becoming firmness of purpose. But many 
people wish, and expect to obtain, what is good and desirable without the 
least exertion on their own part. They might as well complain that 
their sons do not all become wranglers, through the exertions of college 
totors, without the risk to their health, and subtraction from their 
amusements, incurred by hard reading for the honour, as that they shall 
run the university career with little cost, and yet without any exercise 
of precaution or prudence being required. But ofiences will come ; and 
after all possible care taken as to the system, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for carelessness to bring suffering. It is indeed absurd, practi- 
cally to expect that every body shall take the best possible care of an 
individual, when he, acting for himself, is not seen to regard his own 
interest ; and the student of the university has not immunity from this 
law of practical life, though I am quite sure that he has more care taken 
of him in college, than in any other single position whatever, he could 
at his age experience. The truth is, that by the exercise of prudence in 
his own matters, and according to his circumstances, instead of the 
meanness which is so much dreaded, he gets the respect of all persons 
of the least respectability, not excepting college servants and college 
tradesmen ; in spite of the vituperations which even now are dealt in 
towards those classes, for the most part quite gratuitously. 

It is another question, whether the voluntary expenditure of students 
might not be placed under better regulation. The best mode of con- 
troul* and the highest restriction, is to make full demand on the student 
as to attainments. Idleness is the parent of extravagance, as of other 
vices. Thus he will be relieved from inducements to engage in diver- 
nons or occupations which might draw seriously upon his means. 

In this and in other points, our system has received much ameliora- 
tion of late years, and it admits of further improvement. And there 
will ever be room for amendment in the system ; for that can no more 
be perfect than other human things. Nevertheless, the system in its 
present state is not justly chargeable with the defect which is so com- 
monly attributed to it — and this I affirm for the sake of the university ; 
and that, as far as these means may be effective, none may be deterred 
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by a false assertion from partaking in the advantages of a sound and 
high-toned system. 

Since writing the above remarks I read your last number, and, in the 
first article of it, I think there is sufficient display of the same erroneous 
persuasion which I have been combating, lliere are, besides, two or 
three points in which I consider the writer ill-advised, and ill-advising. 
He says, the boy must " remain at school until nineteen." This is not 
as yet the case in anything like the majority of instances ; and I believe 
it might easily be shown to be a very prejudicial policy, both as regards 
the school regulation aud the university system, to detain boys so long 
at school. I should call eighteen years the extreme limit of age at whi^ 
the student should commence his course. 

Again, the student is not four years at the university, at least not at 
Cambridge, previous to ordination ; but three years and a half is at most 
the obligatory residence. It would in my judgment be well if. residence 
were continued longer, provided proper arrangements were made for the 
case. 

I have, I think, shown that £200 is not a necessary and unavoidable 
quantum of annual expenditure for a student; and I may add, that 
which the writer has omitted to notice, that in many cases the student's 
expenses are materially lightened by the acquisition of the exhibition or 
scholarship with which his college compliments worthy exertions. To 
show the effect of this resource which the colleges possess, it may be 
mentioned that the case has occurred, in which a student went through 
the greater part of his university course free of all expence, though not, 
of course, free from the exercise of care and pains. I shall only notice 
further the acknowledgment which the writer begs, that many a man 
might thoroughly prepare himself for the usual examination of a bishop, 
at considerably less than half the expence which is necessarily required 
in securing a degree. 

But if what he asserts were true, I should deny that the ability to 
pass an examination was all that is requisite in the way of preparation ; 
or, that obtaining the knowledge to be elicited by examination is equi- 
valent to education, for an office like that of a minister in the church. 
The writer might as well assert that the residence at the university 
ought not to be obligatory, because it would be easy or possible to ac- 
quire the amount of knowledge required for a degree, without incurring 
the expence of living away from home. 

I must not trespass further on your room. I have noticed these two 
or three points in your correspondent's communication, as of especial 
importance to the university and to the nation at large ; with whom 
accurate knowledge of the old universities, and good favour towards 
them, ought to be, and with great mutual advantage might be« even 
more common than it is. 

I am, Sir, yours most obediently, 

Gonville and Caius College, T. J. Smith, 

Cambridge, Sep. 20, 1843. A Fellow and Tutor. 
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HINTS ON MAKING THE SCHOOL A NURSERY FOR THE 

CHURCH. 

DsAB Sim, — Having been lately employed hj my Bishop as inspector 
of schools in a jural deanery, embracing the whole of a city of 20.000 
souls, I feel that the results may be interesting and cheering to many 
<^ oar fellow labourers in teaching. Within a very few years, ereiy 
important parish in this city has been famished with its own school^ 
wluch is now at work ander its own minister, strengthening the paro- 
chial tie of priest and people in manifold ways. The constant attend- 
ance of the clergy in their schools is yielding manifest frnits. There 
is an improved feeling between scholar and teacher. The master is 
softened, the monitor is overawed by the presence and example ci his 
deigyman. There is much more of love at work now than was thooght 
possible a few years ago. 

Bat I must congratulate my brethren not only cm the increase of 
schools, bat also of tchoolcraft. Mach has been done, no doubt, by 
educational publications, much by inspection, both directly by hints 
given by inspectors, and indirectly by the fear of the inspector's eye ; 
but much more by die efforts of the clergy in applying what they glean 
from others, or what they learn from their own experience, and carry- 
ing it out with dose perseverance. 

Let me gratefully acknowledge the great co-operation of the laity, 
and the great improvement in the masters and mistresses ; but let no 
minister rest satisfied with this, and slacken his own attendance ac- 
cordingly. 

The consequence is immediately seen in slack attendance of children 
(which a master never can maintain single-handed) ; in harshness and 
distance between master and pupil ; in irreverent handling of religious 
sobjects ; and in other lesser faults. 

It is quite plain, I think, that all the ultimate religious teaching 
should be reserved by the dergyman to himself, even if it be only to 
the first dass, and that only once a week. I do not mean to say, that 
he may not sometimes delegate it to the master, but let him do so 
openly, and as paramount. 

All Scripture reading and explaining, whether by word of mouth or 
by set question and answer, should be kept in the hands of the master, 
and never intrusted to monitors. All our schools read daily in the 
Bible, whole or abridged. Some follow their own course, some the 
church's coarse in psalms or daily lessons. The latter plan, perhaps, 
has the effect of making it seem less a school task, and more as a 
diorchman's duty ; but the amount contained in the daily lessons is 
too much to be digested. The amount read should not be large ; the 
manner and tone of reading very correct ; but by no means let it be re- 
garded as a spelling lesson, or as a reading task, or as a trial of wit. 
In one school I found prayer used before and after reading, which 
seems highly praiseworthy, as marking the change from their secular 
lessons^ and awing the mind into a fitter tone for reading the book of 
God. 
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Ab to other rdigioiis teaching not directly acriptnnd, I found miicii 
Biore ignonnce of & creeds, the litorgiet* and of the writers and writings 
of the holy Bible. Now, sorely, these are all subjects upon which we 
ought to lay weight before we proceed farther. In school we ought 
nther to lay the ground for reading the Bible afterwards, than to aim 
at making Bible scholars before they leave school ; and there is no doobt 
that a knowledge of the various writiDgs which make up the holy book, 
their names, their dates, their purposes, and their authors, is most im- 
portant as a ground-woik for foture understanding. We ought to 
remember in all school teaching, that we are caiechutw, not preacker* — 
laying the foundations, not building upper stories — giring milk, not 
strong meat; and we must remember the province which St. Paul 
marks out for the catechist, Heb.ri. 1, " Baptism, laying on of hands." 
&c. We ought, therefore, as the first duty, to ground the child in the 
form of doctrine which it professed upon its admission to the church, 
and which it is bound to know and to believe. We ought certainly 
farst to explain to a child the reladons in which he stands to €rod — the 
covenant in which he has been involuntarily placed. We need not fear 
the charge of embittering the child's mind with distinctive doctrines, 
for it has already promised to believe them ; and, indeed, childhood is 
the only time they can be fully explained without drawing into contrast 
those who di£fer. The child receives the teaching of die church as ab- 
solute truth, without supposing that any one differs from it, and he 
carries it out with him into the world, as the standard to which he 
cleaves, whatever others may say or do. Wait a few years and yon 
will have to unteach him something — and there can be no unteaching 
without setting up a doctrine as distinctive and opposite, and a conse- 
quent embittering of the mind against persons and <^inioBs. Or if the 
child be sent out with the idea tJ^t he has not professed any fixed body 
of doctrine, but is to choose his own, he is then open to every wind, and 
must after a while cleave for support to some distinctive creed or other, 
or else be carried to and firo for ever, and perhaps abjure all. 

I found very few children able to go through the history of our Lord 
in the apostles' creed, and tell me on what days the church kept in 
lemembrance the great events of our Lord's life. This must be a great 
fault, if our schools ought to be (as who will question) 'the nurseries for 
the church ; and catechizing, the hand-maid to preaching, giving milk 
and preparing for strong meat. The poorest mind may comprehend 
the history of our Lord, learned in this way, and will be enabled to fol- 
low the public teaching of the church with understanding and profit. 

Again, in the liturgy, much might be done in our schools for such an 
understanding of it as would render our public worship more truly a 
communion of saints. There can be no doubt that the prevailing igno- 
rance of the liturgy makes our piiblic worship extremely wearisome to 
a great part of our flocks, who, therefore, look to the sermon as the only 
re&eshing part of the service. But we boast vainly of praying in a 
tongue understood by the people, unless they enter into the spirit of the 
prayer. School is the only place where it can be done : school is the 
training place for public worship. 

The use of hymns for conveying religious truths to youn^ minds (and 
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tbft in the most agreeable foim), and for storing them there in the most 
serriceable ionn for after use and application, I believe to be very great. 
I have loond Hodgson's Religious Primer (S.P.C.K., 492) used by very 
yoong children with good effect. Afterwards, William's Hymns or 
Catechism will greatly aid the catechist, and often insinuate truths which 
have fallen repeatedly unheeded upon weary ears. It is in this way that 
we may place the Bible in its loftiest place, as the last standard of 
appeal, and warrant of all our teaching — as the highest and greatest of 
all books. Surely it will thus hold a higher place in a child's mind» 
than when it is daily thumbed and continually mumbled by imperfect 
readers. There is one instance, where ' Keble's Christian Year' has 
been learnt by heart, with the most satisfactory results. You may sup- 
pose that it is not done without vast pains, and indeed, considerable 
attention to the grammar and syntax ; for want of which attention many 
throw aside their hymns as unmeaning. They are read out to the 
children plainly, and each word is explained as to its own meaning, its 
place, and bearing, before any lessons are drawn from them. They are 
then learnt by heart, and the lessons which they teach enforced upon 
the children, and proved from Holy Scripture. I am quite sure that the 
greatest good has arisen from the use of them, not merely in the lesser 
advantages of grammar, dear repetition, &c., but in the higher ones of 
a knowledge nndfeeiing of the figures and language of holy writers, and 
in storing the mind ¥dth holy truths. It has enabled them to read the 
book of nature with the light of revealed truth, and to relieve the 
drudgery of their daily life with higher and holier thoughts. You have 
already. Sir, given some valuaUe hints in your Journal upon this prin- 
cq>le <^ teaching ; I will not, therefore, at the present enlarge upon it, 
unleas you desire to hear more from 

Your humble servant, 

Inspbctor. 



HELPS TO PRECISION IN THE WORK OF INSPECTION. 

Rsv. AND Dbab Sib, — In undertaking the editorship of the present 
woi^, to be " the medium of correspondence among parochial clergy- 
men," who are most interested in promoting the religious instruction of 
the poor, your brethren in the ministry must duly appreciate your 
motives. They might lend a helping hand, if they would send for in- 
sertion in your magazine for the benefit of others, any papers which 
they may have drawn up for the use of their own schools. Anticipating 
much advantage from such an interchange of papers, I beg leave to send 
you a copy of the Questions on the Gospel of St. Luke, and on the 
Liturgy, that were prepared for the Annual Examination of the National 
Schools in the Bumham District, 1842. I do this with the hope that 
some one else may send you a paper of questions prepared for a similar 
purpose. 

In entering upon a new field of labour, we look to the experience of 
others for direction and encouragement ; but they are often too slow in 
communicating the information we are anxious to receive. Having pro- 
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ON SCHOOL APPABATU8. 



fited by the experience of others in the mode of our examination, I b^ 
leave to send you a leaf out of our examination book, to provoke further 
suggestions for its improvement, and to recommend it for adoption 
where it is approved. 
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The figures in the columns are the sums of the marks ; for instance : 
Under the head " Holy Scriptures/' one mark would be given for cor- 
rect reading ; the remainder are gained by answers to the questions on 
the subject read, and on the Scriptures generally. 

Under the head " Catechism," the children would have in turn two 
or three questions from the Catechism, and then in explanation of it. 

Under the head " Liturgy," a certain number of marks would be 
gained for the repetition of Collects, and other parts of the Church Ser- 
vice, and the remainder for answering questions on the Liturgy. 

Under the head " Christian Knowledge," the book used on this oc- 
casion was the Society's Faith and Duty of a Christian ; and a double 
mark was given for every answer vdth the Scripture reference correctly 
added. The Arithmetic was Mental Arithmetic. 

By such a mode of examination, the visitors are enabled to place 
before the parochial clergyman the real state of his school — there can 
be no display got up for the occasion ; the report is made without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy ; without flattery, and without pain. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. G. 



ON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

NO. II.^ON THE USE OF MAPS. 

Mt Dsab Sib,— The next point on which I shall touch, is that of 
maps. The great difficulty in using maps is, to make the children 
understand what a map is. When they see a great map of the Holy 
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Land, and a little map of the World, they are i^t to think that the Holy 
Land is Lirger than the World. This evil is most easily obviated by 
having many maps of different scales, and there is a small map of the 
Holy Land, printed by the Christian Knowledge Society, which will 
answer this purpose, but a master who has the other maps published 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, or only a few of them, may ex- 
plain the difficulties by pointing out the limits of one map or another ; 
^-g'> we will suppose that the school possesses the three maps most 
necessary for every school, the World, price 9s., the History of the Old 
Testament, 6s., and the Holy Land at our Saviour's time, 2s. Let the 
master mark out the limits of the map of the Holy Land on the map of 
the Old Testament history, and of this again on the World. This sort 
of knowledge is not acquired in a moment, but if a few of the children 
are instructed, they soon communicate their knowledge to the rest. 

I have often seen the idea of a " scale " communicated by exhibiting 
two pictures of the same object drawn on a different scale, and such 
pictures might be kept in the school. But there is a game at which 
children often play, which furnishes a very good illustration on a slate. 



I I 
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The game is sometimes called " noughts and crosses," and if the 
children are accustomed to it and see three tables of different sizes, and 
are made to put down the noughts and crosses, on these tables of differ- 
ent scales, they will get an idea of a scale, they will at once make the 
figures of the noughts and crosses proportioned to the tables. 

But the whole matter is most effectually explained by the actual 
drawing of the map — first copying, and then reducing to another scale. 
The map of their own neighbourhood, if it can be shown to the children 
of a school, is that which practically enables them to understand the 
nature of a map ; and an intelligent master may either procure or 
construct something of this sort. He may make the boys draw a map 
of their own school, and school yard, and then of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and thus practically teach the idea of a scale. 

The next difficulty which I shall mention, is with regard to latitude 
and longitude. The children do not understand what these lines mean — 
may I say that older children are often not clear in their idea on this 
subject ? The way I should try to obviate this, would be, by placing 
before the class a terrestial globe, and a blank hemisphere. The blank 
and outline hemispheres may be obtained at the Christian Knowledge 
Society for less than 2d. each ; and there are slates prepared there with 
lines cut in, so that the scholar may draw maps and rub them out again ; 
these slates are less than Is. each. But a master who has no globe in 
his school, may easily construct an armillary sphere for himself, which 
will give the children a full idea of what the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude are. Let him cut out a dozen circles, in paper, of the same size, 
and then stick some of them together, in imitation of a sphere and the 
hues of longitude, he will soon see that all the circles of longitude are 
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of the same size, great circles ; bat when he tries to stick in the latitnde 
circles, then, in all, excepting that at the equator, he must cnt out a 
smaller circle, and he will perceiye that the circles will continae to di- 
minish as he gets nearer to the pole. It is not perhaps necessary at 
first, to dwell on particulars, but an intelligent master wUl soon discoTer 
the law of yariation in the size of these circles. The practical advan- 
tage is, that the children taught by the person who understands these 
matters, will themselves soon learn the meaning of lines which we all 
use, and of the principles of which many persons are ignorant. When 
the learners have acquired a notion of latitude and longitude, the next 
step will be to teach them to draw the map, first as a copy, and then on a 
diflferent scale. In this the Christian Knowledge Society's slates will 
a£Pord much facility, and save expense. But I have, perhaps, sud enoogh 
for to day. If any of your correspondents, who have attempted to follow 
my suggestions, have found any difficulty, and will state it to you, I 
shall be glad to try to obviate it. I would add, that if practical teachers 
would state their difficulties, those who had experience in the art, might 
be able to obviate some of them at least ; and as difficulties solved for 
one master, may exist with many others, it is probable that more good 
may be thus effected, than at first sight meets the eye. 

Believe me yours truly. 

Amicus. 

I send you some more questions. I have found these of use to 
mistresses, and I cannot help believing, that if other correspondents 
who have more time and experience, woidd fiimish their fellow labourers 
with others of the same description, they would be doing a service to 
the cause. 

Quations in AritkTfutic. 

A boy had 103 marbles in a bag, in which there was a hole ; 2M slipped 
out, how many had he left ? 

A schoolfellow, who saw him crying for the loss of his marbles, kindly gave 
him 30, how many then had he ? 

And how many would he hare had if he had not lost the 24 f 

Some sheep have 4 horns, some 2, and some no horns ; in a flock there 
were 100 sheep, 23 had 4 horns, 45 had 2 horns, how q^tnv had no horns ? 

How many norns were there in the 24 with 4 horns each ? 

How many in the 45 with 2 horns each P 

How many horns in all P 

How much greater is the double of 93 than the half of 354 ? 

How much greater is the half of 508 than the third of 620 P 

How much are the half of 390 and the quarter of 700 P 

One man had five times 57 pounds, another had a quarter of 1000 pounds, 
how much more had the one than the other P 

How much greater a sum is 30 crowns than 60 shillings ? 

How much greater a sum is 30 half-sovereigns than 40 half-crowns P 

How many sixpences are there in 20 poun£ P 

How many fourpenny pieces are there in 2 pounds P 

How many threepences are there in 5 pounds P 

An inspector visited seven schools in a fortnight. The first contained 103 
boYS ; the second, 53 girls ; the third, 200 girls ; the fourth, 80 boys ; the fifth, 
9 boys ; the sixth, 140 girls ; and the seventh, 375 boys. 

How many children were there P 
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How inuiT boys P 
How many ^8? 
How many more were there of the one than of the other ? 

Jehoshaphat was 35 years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
25 years in Jerusalem, how old was he when he died ? 

Hezeldah began to reign when he was 25 years old, and he reigned 29 
years in Jerusalem, how old was he when he died ? 

Jehoshaphat was 60 years old when he died, and he reigned 25 years, how 
old was he when he began to reign P 

Hezekiah was 54 years old when he died, and when he b^;an to reign he 
was 25 yean old, how many years did he reign P 

QuetHam on the Chronological Table. 

The two tables are of the same length. One comprehends a space of 
time nearly amounting to 6,000 years. The other embiaces a period of 1 ,500 — 
What is the relatiye size of the scales of these tables P 

The table itself is a yard long — How many years will be comprehended 
in the space of an inch, in the creation table P 

How many in the table of the history of the Jews P 

The Idnjzdoms of Judah and Israel began 975 years before Christ ; the 
captiyity of Israel began 721 years before Christ ; that of Judsih 588 — How 
long did each of these kingdoms last P 

Saul began to reign 2,909 ^ears from the creation — ^What was the space 
of time from Saul's becoming king, to the captivity of Judah P 

Moses died 2^553 years from the creation — How many years did the 
goremmentof the judffes lastP 

The first Lituq^ of Edward VI. was published in 1549 — How long ago 
was thatp 

The present Liturgy was published in 1661 — ^How old is this P 

How many years were there between the first and the lastf 

America was discovered in 1498 — How long ago was this P 

The mariner's compass was used about the year 1200 — How many years 
was this before the discovery of America P 

Quettions on Geographical Arithmetic. 

The equator is divided into 360 degrees. If each of these were 69 miles 
and a half English, what would be the circumference of the earth P 

The earth turns on its axis, or goes round, once in 24 hours^How many 
degrees pass the sun each hour P 

How long is one degree in passing the sun P 

There is a town in Cornwall which is five degrees west of London — How 
many minutes later must the clock be there than in London P 

There was a place where the clock was always 18 minutes later than Lon- 
don — ^What was its longitude P 

The longitude of Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land, is 150" east — How 
is the time there, with reference to the time in England P 



ARE NOT THE HOLIDAYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS TOO 

LONG, OR TOO FREQUENT ? 

QUERIES BY A PARENT. 

Sib, — I believe that you consider our public schools, and free grammar 
schools, within the scope of your Journal of Education. If so, you will 
perhaps allow me to ask in your pages : — 
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1. Whether the ordmary holidays at our schools for the higher 
classes in general, be not more than enough in leng^, or frequency, or 
both, for the purposes of needful relaxation ? 

2. Whether it be not highly objectionable to extend them to such a 
length as tends to foster habits of idleness in the bop, as well as to 
curtail seriously the amount of education stipulated for and paid for by 
the parents ? 

3. Whether on these grounds it is not desirable to put some limit 
to the practice of lengthening the customary holidays on the occurrence 
of any joyful event in the Royal Family ? 

4. Whether such an indulgence as the week's extra holiday, lately 
given at some of our public schools, on the occasion of the marriage of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, is to be ascribed 
to any request originating in the parties, in whose honour the holiday 
is ostensibly given ; or whether it must not rather be attributed to a sug- 
gestion on the part of the boys themselves, complied with, because it is 
generally presumed' to be the wish of the masters also ? 

Hoping that these questions may lead to some useful discussion, and 
suggesting that a list of the holidays enjoyed at our sdtiools of chief 
repute, would be a valuable document in your Journal, 

I remain your obedient Servant, 

A Parbnt. 



FAMILIAR LECTURES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
INTERROGATORY SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

" It ought ever to be remembered, that the success of the teacher is to be measured, 
not by the number of words with which he loads the memory, but by the application 
and reflection which he establishes in the mind of his pupil." — M'Culloch. 

Thbbr is, perhaps, no circumstance which more favourably distinguishes 
the modem from the old systems of education, than the substitution, to 
a great extent, of lectures, explanatory conversations, experiments, and 
other rational modes of imparting instruction, for the irksome and un- 
profitable practice of committing everything to the memory. By the 
latter absinrd procedure, this one faculty was perniciously overtasked, 
while the reasoning powers were left comparatively unexercised. It is a 
judicious remark of Locke's that " memory is so necessary to all parts 
and conditions of life, and so little is to be done without it, that we are 
not to fear that it should grow dull and useless for want of exercise, if 
exercise would make it grow stronger." 

Forgetting that the memory is a mere storehouse, in which matters of 
fact are to be garnered for future use, our forefathers seem to have 
thought that a strong power of retention was synonymous with a supe- 
rior understanding ; but it is now well known that this partial strength 
may exist in company with a very feeble judgment, and great obtuse- 
ness of intellect. This error only too naturally led to the cultiva- 
tion of one £Bu;ulty of the mind, and in this case, of a subordinate 
one, at the expense of the rest : for what is memory but (as Dr. John- 
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son has defined it) " the purveyor of reason ; the power which places 
those images hefore the mind, upon which the judgment is to be exer- 
cised, and which treasures up the determinations that are passed, as the 
role of future actions, or grounds of subsequent conclusions ? " There 
are, indeed, persons so ignorant or injudicious as to consider the culti- 
vation of this faculty as the primary object in education ; and who look 
upon the accurate remembrance of facts, names, and dates, as a con- 
vincing proof of first-rate abilities. A little reflection on this radical 
error will lead to the recognition of one of the first principles upon 
which a sound and eflicient course of mental discipline depends, namely, 
that each power of the mind should receive its due cultivation and con- 
sequent expansion, by means of exercises adapted to its progressive 
strength. How often must it have forced itself on the attention of 
persons engaged in the responsible and arduous duties of tuition, that 
while a youth has been exceedingly dull in " memoriter" exercises, he 
has been very successful in his literary compositions ; or equally un- 
skiUed perhaps, in both, has exhibited no ordinary ability in the more 
abstract studies, as geometry, algebra, arithmetic, &c. 

From these considerations it must be apparent that nothing can be 
more fallacious in itself, or more unfair towards the youthful mind, than 
to form an estimate of its capacity from one of its members — (*' ab uno 
disoe omnes" cannot here be applied ;) or, by insisting on the strength 
of the memory as a criterion of its general vigour, to make it the mental 
bed of Ph)crustes, to which minds of every calibre, and of the utmost 
diversity of organization, must conform. 

If, then, the preceding remarks be allowed to carry with them any 
weight, and it be admitted that instruction, in order to prove effectual to 
the end proposed, must address itself to other faculties besides the 
memory, and that, where many are to be taught, it is not possible to 
devote sufficient time to explain every lesson separately to each indi- 
vidual, the utility of lectures — ^nay, their indispensable necessity — in 
schools, must be self-evident. Another consideration much iafavour of 
these familiar lectures is, that they are always acceptable to school-boys, 
and what they take a delight in they are most likely to profit by; not 
but that a partiality for this mode of instruction may sometimes be 
delusive, as when the lecture supplies the place of a more difficult or 
less attractive lesson (for it is always more easy to listen than to study) ; 
the fiact, however, may be ascertained, by leaving a subject unfinished, 
and volunteering an extra lecture to complete it, in play hours, leaving 
it optional to attend it or not : a summary also of each lecture, in writ- 
ing, may be exacted previous to the commencement of the ensuing one, 
taking places, in ieach class, for superior accuracy and fulness. 

While, however, the important advantages of this mode of teaching 
any of the physical sciences, as astronomy, chemistry, and other branches 
of natural philosophy, will be readily allowed, it does not seem to be so 
generally understood that in many branches of human knowledge which, 
firom their nature, do not admit of being verified by the senses, they are 
equally necessary — ^perhaps even more so — ^such subjects being incapable 
of ocular demonstration, as grammar, logic, rhetoric, &c. 

It b a fi&ct well known to experienced teachers, that the same difficul- 

c c 
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ties usually present themselres to the majority of bo3rs in the same class, 
while pursuing a similar course of study ; the same explanatory obser- 
vations will therefore be generally applicable and serviceable. Thus the 
lessons being directed to a given subject, and the lectures arising out of 
that subject become mutually illustrative and subservient. The lessons 
will furnish the data, the lectures will exemplify and explain. The one 
will engage the memory, the other furnish food for the understanding, 
or enable it to digest that which it has already received. 

None but they who have tried the experiment and witnessed the 
result, can conceive the alacrity with which boys will commit tasks to 
memory, when they know they are to serve as tiie text for a livdy and 
interesting disquisition. 

Questions may be aptly introduced, and will greatly tend to fix the 
information in the youthful mind ; or a lively interest may be excited, as 
Schefferus observes, " per interrogatiunculas suaves jucundasque eorum 
quse lecta vel audita fuerunt." Not such questions as are usually 
appended to school books — a mere mechanical contrivance to save die 
teacher the labour of thought — but lively interrogations springing im« 
promptu from the subject under consideration. " Such questions, it is 
thought/' says an intelligent modern writer, " should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the teacher. He is the best qualified to suggest and 
to frame them ; and the method of leaving him to put such as occur to 
him during the time of instruction, has this great advantage over that 
which supplies him with a list already prepared — that it allows him to 
vary them according to the information and capacity of the learner, as 
well as prevents the interest from flagging by the frequent repetition of 
the same lesson. If the best system of teaching be that which is most 
calculated to keep alive the attention of both preceptor and pupil, the 
method here recommended seems well entitled to consideration ; inas- 
much as it tends more than any other to sustain the interest and vigi- 
lance of both, by compelling the one to originate questions, and by 
forcing the other to trust to his own resources for answers." 

The progress of the pupil, then, must be estimated, not by the 
number of chapters or lessons he has committed to memory, but by that 
portion of knowledge which he has made his own by study and reflec- 
tion ; and no better aid to the accomplishment of this important end has 
hitherto been devised, than the frequent use of illustrative and familiar 
discourses, which, by placing the various subjects of study in an inte- 
resting and attractive light, may lead the susceptible mind of youth to a 
partiality for learning and intellectual pursuits . 

Returning from these somewhat digressive remarks, I would devote 
the remainder of this paper to a consideration of the advantages arising 
from frequent familiar lectures as a part of the regular routine of school 
business ; as a most eflicient means of imparting instruction, and as a 
subject to which the attention of tutors and others interested in the 
welfare of the rising generation, might be very usefully directed ; not as 
anything new, except in its application to youthful studies, — ^for the 
beneficial effects of this mode of instruction have been long recognized. 

The technical terms and definitions, the acquisition of which must 
necessarily precede the study or explanation of any science, being once 
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entrusted to memory, that fkculty has, for the present, done its part ; 
and it remains, by apt illustrations, questions, and exercises, to render 
these acquisitions available, by proving whatever admits of or requires 
demonstration, elucidating what is obscure, and, in short, reducing to 
practice the theoretical knowledge previously acquired. Now this can 
be done most conveniently by oral instructions ; by these the attention 
is quickened, and a lively interest is excited by witnessing the experi- 
mental utility and application of many branches of knowledge, which, 
without this, would appear dull and repulsive. There is scarcely any 
subject so unattractive as not to become interesting in the hands of a 
skihful lecturer. Even the least amusing details will be more readily 
remembered when called into requisition, and rendered tangibly useful 
by immediate application. 

But besides the direct and more obvious benefits of the explanatory 
system, in simplifying what was complex, and by supplying illustrations 
and examples which books cannot be expected to furnish ; it is attended 
with collateral results of almost equal though less apparent value. 
These lectures afford desirable opportunities of inculcating a love of 
science, and of suggesting persuasives to study, diligence, and the exer- 
tion of mental energy. Many whose attention it is difficult, if not 
impossible to arrest by ordinary lessons, will be caught by a happy 
description or comparison, and excited to farther research, in private, 
in order to satisfy that curiosity which the partial explanations and 
soggestiye remarks of the lecturer have awakened. Thus books and 
lectures re-act upon each other — the one will be called in to supply the 
omissions of the other. Nor are the benefits of this mode of teaching 
f»nfined to the pupil : the tutor also, from a consciousness that he is 
instructing many, at the same expence of time and trouble as if his 
attention were directed to one only, puts forth all his latent energies. 
The appearance of a circle of attentive and inquisitive faces, quickens 
his powers of illustration ; a mutual feeling of interest in the subject is 
the consequence ; much wholesome instruction and cheerful explanation 
is giveur which would not have occurred to the mind while occupied in 
instructing a solitary pupil. 

Occasionally a respectful question will give life to the address, and 
surest additional remarks ; ideas will flow, and, clothed in suitable lan- 
guage, will give a warmth, and a reality, and an absorbing interest to 
the lesson, which will render the allotted time too short for its full dis- 
cussion ; the curiosity excited will be left unsatisfied ; and recourse will 
be had to reading to supply the deficiency. 

The preceding remarks apply not only, or indeed principally, to 
demonstrative lectures on experimental subjects, upon which information 
can scarcely be effectually communicated in any other way ; but to 
topics of instruction which cannot so well be made apparent to the eye. 

To the preceding plans two objections may possibly be raised by per* 
sons who are nervously afraid of innovation ; first, that such a course of 
instruction, if generally adopted in schools, would greatly augment the 
labours of the instructor, and secondly, that they would too much 
abridge those of the pupil. 

As to the first of these objections, the experienced teacher, who re- 

c c 2 
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collecting how much of his time is unavoidably frittered away in replying 
to individual inquiries, cuid in unsatisfactory attempts at explanation of 
difficulties as they arise ; in barren .endeavours or ineffectual wishes; 
will not fail to perceive, that by this mode of anticipating the evil of 
constant interruptions to the current business of the school, much 
valuable time may be saved for more useful purposes. Besides, he who 
has long been in habits of familiar intercourse with youth, is aware 
that most of the difficulties of schoolboys in respect to' their studies are 
so uniformly the same, in a great majority of instances, that they may 
almost all be calculated upon with considerable accuracy ; and he will 
be able so to direct his observations, and adapt his explanations, as to 
obviate a host of questions, and thus be enabled by the economy of time, 
to enter much more fully into the necessary elucidations of the subject 
than would have been otherwise practicable. 

With regard to the second objection, that this method would too 
much facilitate the performances of the pupil, it must be borne in mind, 
that though the memory be less burthened with dry verbal lore, the 
understanding will be kept in much more active operation ; this will be 
secured by the performance of exercises, answering questions in writing, 
the drawing of maps and diagrams ; and, in short, by reducing every 
successive acquisition to a practical form : as in arithmetic, when once a 
given rule is acquired, all subsequent proficiency depends upon actual 
calculation ; so that the exertion of the memory for half an hour, in 
learning the rule, will furnish the groundwork for the practical exeraaes 
of a week ; and why may not a similar method be adopted with other 
branches of study ? 

Until of late years, most of the departments into which educatioii 
was divided, were so wrapt up in dry details, and uninterestingly de* 
finitions, that a considerable time necessarily elapsed before a ycmth 
could appreciate the value of what he had been so long studying ; like 
a person travelling in a post-chaise with the blinds closed, he per- 
ceived not any of the beauties of the country through which he was 
passing ; and was only convinced at the end of his tedious journey, that 
he had not been travelling in vain. 

How different the case where explanation goes hand in hand with 
technical information; where the enlargement of the understanding 
keeps pace with the acquisitions of the memory ; then, indeed, learning 
becomes what in its own nature it is calculated to be, — a delight — a 
luxury !— nor does Milton's flowery description of the hill of science, 
when thus ascended, seem more beautiful than true. '* I shall strait 
conduct you " says he " to a hill side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds, on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming." 

Sept, 17M, 1843. S. Skimnxr. 
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PARISH SCHOOLS — ADVANTAGES OF INSPROTI ON— -MIDDLE SCHOOLS — ^FACTOBY 

BILL A GOOD BIDDANCE. 

With reference to the first of these me^ures, that one referring to the education 
of the poor in manufacturing districts, I have stated to you already, on occa- 
tioDs similar to the present, and I know not that I can too often, or too em- 
phatically repeat, that I regard the education of the people, in connexion ydih 
the Church and her clergy, as a matter of pre-eminent importance. To have 
the children of the poor brought up in a saving knowledge of the gospel, as 
taught and explained by our Iioly Apostolic Church: to have them early made 
acquainted with their parochial minister, so that they may grow up with a per- 
sonal reverence and regard for him : to have them conducted early to their pa- 
rish church, that they may gain the habit, — we all know the influence of early 
formed habits on the current of our future lives, — ^the habit of regular attendance 
at the courts of the Lord's house. These are, I would fain believe, manifest and 
practical benefits, which few will be found able, and still fewer willing, to 
gainsay. 

The parish school should be as it were, the nursery of the parish church. 
The parish schoolmaster should be the assistant, the coadjutor, the lay curate, 
so to speak, of the palish priest As a deduction from which it follows, that 
the education of the future schoolmaster should be more than hitherto carefully 
watched, superintended, and provided for : and training colleges should be, as 
tfaer are becoming, a necessary feature in all improved systems of education. 

Further it is worthy of remark, that great benefit has been found to arise from 
the introduction of periodical school inspection, under the direction of a well 
qoalified individual (or individuals) selected by the bishop. Such an Inspector* 
having made the national system of education his study, is able, from his know- 
ledge and experience, to offer frequently, suggestions of great value to the con- 
ductors of scnools. In various cases he is able to excite beneficially a spirit 
of emulation among the scholars. And many a schoolmaster, harassed bv his 
oft repeated task, feels refireshed, has his energies renewed, and his strength re- 
eruitra, by the visits of one who can appreciate his labours, and through whom 
his exertions may be made known to the constituted authorities of the diocese. 
Inspection leads to uniformity of parochial school teaching. Inspection gives 
an authorised character to such teaching. And inspection is found to be the 
only really effective means by which accurate knowledge can be obtained by our 
church rulers, of the state and condition of scriptural education in any diocese. 
This inspection, observe, is altogether different &om that suggested a few years 
since by certain lay members of the then government, which might have intro- 
duced into parochial schools an authority irrespective of the legitimate exercise 
of e|nscopaf jurisdiction. The diocesan inspection here advocated is altogether 
based npon church principles. And it is a mode, perhaps it is the best, if not 
the only mode, all tnings considered, of giving effect, according to altered times, 
changed habits, and improved forms of parochial teaching, to the 59th, the 77th, 
the 78th, and Uie 79th Canons. 

Again, the education of the ranks above the poor in scriptural knowledge and 
attacnment to our Catholic and Apostolic Church, is no less, if it be not more 
ritally important, than that of any other order or degree or persons. With the 
middle ranks resides great power for good or fur evil. To tnem, more perhapg 



* Or Inspecton. — In the Diocese of Bath and Wells there u an Assistant Inspector for each 
dirtrict 
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than to any others, we hare to look for the support of our constitutioDal govern- 
ment, by the judicious exercise of the elective nanchise. The reparation of our 
churches and chapels, by means of adequate church rates, and the support of a 
regularly ordained priesthood by the cheerful payment of ecclesiastical dues, 
depend upon them in no small degree. And many other parochial matters oc- 
curring in the common routine of a country clerg}'man's every day course of life, 
which nearly affect us, and which are essential to the good order, discipline, and 
peace of a parish, proceed satisfactorily, or are marred and out of joint, according 
to the good or ill feeling, the intelligence or Uie want of it, the principle or the 
absence of principle among such as form our parish vestries, and constitute our 
parochial committees. Surely then we should not, we must not, any longer delay 
to frame and carry out efficient plans for the moral and religious education of 
the middle ranks in commercial and grammar schools, modelled upon sound 
church principles. The parochial minister should have his eye intently fixed 
upon such schools. Whenever possible, he should bring into connexion with 
the Diocesan Board of Education. And until he has gained an influence over, 
and given a direction to, the teaching of the middle ranks, his work in his pansb 
as the steward and minister of the Lx)rd, is incomplete. 

Having thus stated to you my undoubting conviction of the importance of 
education, — ^not only the education of the poor, but of those above the poor, yea, 
of all ranks, — that it is essential to the full developement and maintenance of 
our position as the spiritual pastors and teachers of a christian people, — I earn- 
estly ask, should we not strive to place ourselves at its head, and to direct its 
movements ? In order to do our work well, we must gain the affections of the 
people early. And how can we do so efficiently, under God, unless by means 
of schools wherein the Scriptures are taught, church principles Inculcated, and 
a love of order and decency maintained ? Such being my conviction, you will 
not be surprised if I confess myself one of those who regarded with uneasiness 
and foreboding, the educational clauses of the Factory Bill. For they seemed 
to evince, on the part of the framers of that measure, too low an appreciation of 
our position as the authoiized teachers of the people, and as we constitute the 
national religious establishment* They seemed to manifest a disposition to 
yield to latitudinarian principles of liberalism, with something like a vain attempt 
to please every body. Such being my conviction, it is a relief to me, that we 
are well rid of the educational clauses in the Factory Bill. And I hope and 
pray, that, by the good providence of God, a greater benefit may ultimately accrue 
to tne cause we sul have so much at heart, by the adoption of judicious plans 
forthwith by the members of our Church, for the education of the factory cnild- 
ren in religious knowledge, christian principles, and that high tone and 
standard of morals which springs from, and is the fruit of, faith. As a means 
to tliat end, I rejoice to learn that large sums have recently been contri- 
buted by benevolent individuals of the highest rank and character, by way of 
donations and subscriptions, towards the establishment and support of factory 
schools. Remember, these poor factory children are, as regards their religious 
teaching, our people. The spiritual cnarge over them, as they form part of our 
flocks, has been committed to us. We are answerable at the bar of heaven for 
their souls, as far as God gives us power to work, and the means of working. 
No plea but that of necessity can release us from the obligation. — From, a 
Charge hy the Rev. James Thomas Law^ Commissary of the Archdeaeonry of 
Richmond^ August, 1843. 



* The Establishment here referred to, is that consisting of Bishops, PriestB, and Deacons^ 
Art 38. Not the Church which is a congr^ation of faithful men — ^Art. 19. 

From a Charge, 
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THE LATE REV. JAMES TATE, A.M., FORMERLY MASTER OF 

RICHMOND SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

The death of the Rev. James Tate, one of the Canons Residentiary of St 
Paul's, is an event which deserves more than a passing notice. To tne com- 
munity at large, which has benefitted by his benevolence, his virtue, and his 
wudom, it is a public misfortune, inasmuch as he has left few behind him gifted 
with such various excellencies, and still fewer who have devoted them so assidu- 
ooslj to the instruction of the present, and to the improvement of the rising, 
generation. We shall, therefore, make no apology for submitting to our readers 
a brief, and therefore a very imperfect, sketch of the many high qualifications 
bj which he rendered his life useful and beneficial to mankind ; for, as a wise 
heathen has observed, ** omnibus affectibus prosequenda sunt bona exempla, 
pnetertim cum publicS pronnt.*' 

One of the first acts of Earl Grey's administration was to present Mr. Tate, 
who had always advocated Whig principles, to one of the vacant canonries of 
St. Paul's Catnedral, not as a recompense for any political obsequiousness or 
sycophancy — for no man ever thought, spoke, or acted with more independence, 
or with a greater or sterner love of truth — ^but as a well-deserved reward for the 
distinguished zeal, ability, and success, with which during a period of more 
dian 30 years he had presided over the grammar school of Richmond, in York- 
shire, at which he had himself been educated, and from which he had been 
sent to the university of Cambridge. The appointment gave universal satis- 
faction at the time, for it appeared only just that he, who had so long and dili- 
gently laboured in his useful and honourable vocation for tiie benefit of the 
state, should receive form the state some public provision for his declining age, 
as a recognition of his merits, and of the many virtues of which his character 
was composed. How worthily he discharged the duties of the sacred ofiice in 
the church to which he was then elevated, is best known to those who witnessed 
die constant and unremitted attention with which he applied himself to his 
awful charge as a minister of eternal truth, not only in the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul, but also in the parish church of Edmonton, of which, by virtue of 
his canonry, he also became the incumbent His mode of communicating 
religious instruction from the pulpit was characterised by that mild and simple, 
yet eloquent and effectual, style of persuasion, which he had found so useful in 
communicating secular instruction to the young persons whom he had trained 
with almost parental care to learning and virtue. How nobly they benefitted 
by it, the records of both universities, but more especially those of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, have long borne ample testimony. They show, that as a 
teacher of classical learning, none of his cotemporaries were more successftil, 
and that few were even as successful as the plain country schoolmaster, to whose 
residence in the remote province of Estremadura — as he used playfully to call 
his own native Richmondshire — ^pupils were attracted from almost every part of 
&e united kingdom. And no wonder ; for the task of education, which many 
preceptors perform as a mere matter of irksome duty and of wearisome and 
depressing toil, was to him a matter of delight, and almost a labour of love. 
He had the sing^i^ar knack of inspiring others with that passion for learning by 
which he was himself animated, and of smoothing the pathway to knowledge 
until it appeared neither harsh nor crabbed even to those who were most un- 
wiUing to make their first steps upon it He was a most exquisite and dis- 
criminating judge of the exact amount of information which tne young mind 
could imbibe at one draught, and therefore never ran the risk of nauseating it 
by administering doses beyond its capacity to retain with advantage. It was 
his constant endeavour, and one which was crowned with complete success, to 
impress upon the minds of his pupils principles of the most rigid accuracy. 
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But partially acquainted himself with the most exact of sciences, he had wit- 
nessed the beneficial effects which mathematical studies produce upon the 
well-trained intellect ; and he laboured diligent! j to transfer these advantages 
to the classical studies of his own pupils. To this may be attributed the apti- 
tude of mind displayed by the Richmond boys for the severe abstractions of 
Cambridge reading, and their proficiency in a science with the elements of 
which they were comparatively unacquainted on their entrance into the univer- 
sity. But though ignorant of the language of symbols, they had learned from 
their master the invaluable lesson of patient thought Infenor to other scholars 
in the more pleasing graces of Latin composition, they excelled all in their 
thorough acquaintance with the philosopnical principles and grammatical 
niceties of language. Thucydides and Horace — grammar and chronology, 
had, under Mr. Tate's guidance, effected for them what Newton and Euler — 
geometry and analysis — effect for others. He had the strong^ aversion to 
corporal punishments, from a conviction, which he often expressed, that stripes 
were unavailing to ameliorate the lad who could not be excited eiUier by well- 
timed encouragement, or by well-timed reproof to industry and improvement 
He seldom or ever found any difficulty in ^* the management of tyroes of 18," 
which Cowper in his Tyrocinium declares to be so full of difficulty, for his in- 
dulgent gentleness made them consider him as 

" A father, friend, and tutor, all in one." 

Even when it became necessary to administer to them " the bitter absinth" of 
rebuke, he always smeared the rim of the goblet in which he tendered it to 
their lips with the sweet flavour of honeyed Idndness. Like his own favourite 
Horace — 

" He raised a blush, where secret vice he found. 
And tickled, while be gently prob'd the wound ; 
With seeming innocence the boy beguil'd. 
But made the deadliest passes, while he smil'd." 

In his most angry moments — and what schoolmaster can always command his 
temper ? — ^there was none of that austere and gloomy ferocity in his look, which 
so often engenders in youth a feeling of hatred towards their instructors ; whilst, 
on the other hand, in his most sportive moments — and he often enlivened with 
a jest the most incomprehensible choruses in JBschylus, and the most abstruse 
passages in Tacitus and Thucydides — ^he preserved that placid air of dignified 
authority which is the best antidote against contemptuous familiarity. Those 
pupils in whom he observed a combination of genius, and talent, ana industry, 
ne cherished as the apple of his eye, labouring with them in school and out of 
school, in season and out of season — most readily responding to fdl their 
inquiries, and even voluntarily suggesting them, when shame or diffidence, or 
some other cause too trifling to deserve a distinct name, kept the young novice 
silent In his earlier days he made them the constant companions of his walks 
during his leisure hours, thus winning their youthful affection by the constant 
affection he evinced towards them ; and many of them now living can bear testi- 
mony to the value of the vivd voce lectures which they received, and of the ritA 
wee examinations which they undem^-ent, ns they threaded their way together 
(^ cantantety ut eamuf" as he used to say) through the delightful woods and 
walks of Easeby. This is not the place nor the time to enter further into the 
details of a system which communicated and recommended knowledge at every 
stage — which turned so many of the alumni of Richmond school into scholars, 
fellows, and tutors in the university of Cambridge, and which has raised some, 
and in due time may raise others, into worthy ornaments of all the learned pro- 
fessions of their country. Suffice it to say, that the principle of fear was one 
which he sedulously banished from his plan of education, and that his constant 
object was to establish the principle of honest and honourable emulation in its 
stead. Early in life, he had solved to his own satisfaction the problem, which 
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Roger Ascbain propounded nearly 300 yean ago to the schoolmasten of his 
day, and had decided that the schoolhouse ought to he, not a house of hondage 
and of terror, hut a house of play and of pleasure. As in the model school of 
Qttinctilian, so in that of Mr. Tate, ** profuit aliciigus ohjurgata desidia, profit 
laudata industria ; excitabatur laude smulatio ; turpe ducehatur cedere pari, — 
pulchrum superaie majoies." Any preceptor — ^actiuff upon such principles and 
dispensing, as he did, vast stores of erudition out of his capacious mind, with a 
prodigality disdaining all fear of exhaustion, and with a felicity of illustration 
and a distinctness of language rendering all mistake of his meaning quite im- 
possible— -is certain to be esteemed, regarded, loved, — nav, these are cold words, 
and we will therefore add, is certain to he venerated and idolized by his scho- 
lars, especially if, like Mr. Tate, he identifies himself with their interests and 
exerts every energy of his soul to promote their welfare. And never was man 
more idolized, or more deserved to be idolized, by a host of admiring and 
ffiateful pupils, than the excellent and lamented personage who has now 
descended not immaturely into the tomb (sat enim januBy *at tibi vixitj^ and 
upon whose heaise one, whose uniform taste he directed, and " whose youthful 
spirit he introduced into the magnificent domain of earthly knowledge," now 
seeks with pious hands to place a melancholy tribute of unavailing praise. 

" Manibus date lilia plenis ; 

HiB HJtem accumulem donis, et fungsr inani 
Munere." 

(The Times,) 



tahi Xl^ort. 



QUEEN'S BENCH. 
(Before the Four Judges>--Trinity Term, 1643. 

THB QCB£N V. ST. JOHN's COLLEGE, OXFOED.^-C HABITABLE TRUSTEES. — BIGHT 

OF NOMINATION. 

Whebb a corporate body had a right to elect certain persons to be chosen 
scholars of a college, not by virtue of any property which the corporation pos- 
sessed, but according to the will of the founder : Held, that since tne passing of 
the Municipal Corporation Act (5 & 6 W. 4, c. 76,) the right of nomination is 
vested in the charitable trustees appointed under the 71st section of that Act; 
and not in the corporate body. 

This was an application for a mandamus directed to the President, Fellows, 
^c. of St John s College, Oxford, to elect a person by the name of Blandy, a 
scholar of that college, who had been chosen as a fit and proper person by cer- 
tain trustees for tiie borough of Reading, under 71st section of tne Municipal 
Corporation Act It appeared that Sir Thomas White left property to foimd 
several scholarships at St John's College, Oxford. The property was vested in 
St John's College, but according to the wish of the founder, the mayor, aldermen, 
&c., of the borough of Heading had the right of nominating a certain number 
of scholars to be chosen from Reading school. Under the 7 1st section of 5 & 6 
W. 4, c. 76, certain charitable trustees are appointed in the different boroughs, 
who are to have the management and disposal of all property belonging to each 
borough, which is to be disposed of for charitable purposes. The question 
therefore for the opinion of the court was, wheUier the president, fellows, &c. of 
St John's College, are to elect from those scholars chosen as formerly by the 
mayor, aldermen, \c. for the borough of Reading, or from those scholars who are 
chosen by the charitable tnistees appointed by the borough of Beading, accord* 
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ing to the provisions of the 71 st secdon. The 71st section is as follows : — *^ And 
whereas divers hodies corporate now stand siezed or possessed of sundry heredita- 
ments and personal estate, in trust, in whole or in part, for certain charitable trusts 
and it is expedient that the administration thereof be kept distinct from that of the 
public stock and borough funds ; be it enacted, that in every borough in which 
the body corporate, or any one or more of the members of such body corporate, 
in his or their corporate capacity, now stands or stand solely, or together witli 
any person or persons elected solely by such body corporate, or solely by any 
particular number, class, or description of members of such body corporate, 
seized or possessed for any estate or interest whatsoever of any hereditaments, 
or any sums of money, chattels, securities for money, or any other personal estate 
whatsoever, in whole or in part, in trust, or for the benefit of any charitable uses 
or trusts whatsoever, all the estate, right, interest and title, and all the powers 
of such body corporate, or of such member or members of such body corporate, 
in respect of the said uses and trusts, shall continue in the persons who, at the 
time of the passing of this act, are such trustees as aforesaid, notwitstanding that 
they may have ceased to hold any ofiice by virtue of which, before the passin|^ 
of this act, they were such trustees, until the first day of August, 1636, or until 
parliament shall otherwise order, and shall immediately thereupon cease and 
utterly determine. And until parliament shall otherwise order, the lord chan- 
cellor shall make such order as he shall see fit for the administration, subject to 
such chartable uses and trusts as aforesaid, of such trust estates." 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Adolphus now showed cause. The object of this rule is to 
compel the president, fellows, &c. of St John's College to elect a certain per- 
son a scholar of that college, who had been selected from Heading school by 
certain charitable trustees appointed under the 71st section of the 5 and 6 W. 4, 
c, 76. Now the object of the legislature in that section, was to separate the 
corporate fund from any fund which the corporation might possess for general 
charitable purposes. There is no property belonging to the corporation of 
Reading, by virtue of which they have the right to appoint scholars to St John's 
College. The property given by the founder lor these scholarshi]^, is vested in 
St John's College, and Sie corporation only had the right of nomination. The 
71 St section of the Municipal Corporation Act evidently contemplated, and was 
intended to apply to cases where certain property had been vested in the cor- 
poration to be applied to charitable purposes, and then the right of nomination 
might be vested in trustees appointed under the 71st section, by virtue of such 
property. This is a case clearly not within the meaning of the clause, and a 
mere right of nomination would not pass from the corporation to the trustees 
under this section of the act There is another objection to this rule. The court 
is asked to grant a rule to appoint a certain person a scholar of the college. Now 
the college is vested with a discretionary power, and it has the duty of electing 
fit and proper persons out of those who are to be sent up by the corporation or 
by the trustees. Therefore this court has no power to grant the rule in the 
terms in which it is asked. In K, v. Bishop of Gloucester, an application was 
made for a mandamtts to the bishop to adnoit a person to the office of deputy 
registrar of the diocese. The deputy registrar was to be approved of and allowed 
by the bishop. A person was appointed subject to the approbation and consent 
or the bishop, who, when informed of it, answered that for good and sufficient 
reasons he disapproved of the party nominated, but declined specifying his 
reasons. Under these circumstances the court refused a mandamiis. 

The Solicitor-General in support of the rule. The power which the corpora- 
tion of Reading formerly enjoyed, with respect to the nomination of persons 
from Reading school to be scholars of St John's College, is now by the 71st 
section of the act transferred to these trustees appointed under that section. It 
was evidently the intention of the legislature to give to these trustees the control 
over all charitable property. The right of nomination is separated from die 
property, and that right would pass to the trustees under the comprehensive 
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wofrds of the 71st section. This rule is not for the college to appoint absolutely 
those persons which the trustees may select, but such as die college may, upon 
examination, find to be fit and proper persons. (Lord Denman, C. J., said he 
understood the same point had come under the notice of the Lord ChanceUor, 
in a case respecting Shrewsbury School.) 

The Solicitor -General was stopped by the court. 

Lord Denman, C. J. — ^We are of opinion that this rule ought to be made 
absolute, for the president, fellows, (kc. of St John's College to examine and 
appoint out of those persons chosen by the charitable trustees. 



Sominnit. 



DISPOSAI. OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY'S SPECIAL FUND. 

The National Society has for many years contributed towards building, purchasing, 
fltting-up, and enlarging school rooms throughout the kingdom ; but the com- 
mittee now propose, by means of the special fund, to extend their operations in the 
manufBCturing and mining districts, not only by giving larger contributions than they 
have hitherto been able to afford towards the above-named objects, but by voting 
grants towards repairing school rooms, towards adding class rooms, and school resi- 
dences, towards opening upon week-days school rooms used at present only upon 
Sundays, and towards increasing teachers' salaries for short periods, until the inhabi- 
tants of the district, rich as well as poor, have opportunity to appreciate the advan- 
tages which all classes must derive from the diffusion of sound principles among the 
bc^y of the people. The committee may, in other ways, afford assistance to the 
dergy and school managers ; as, for instance, by providing an organising master, or 
an efficient monitor or pupil teacher, for large schools in poor localities. In all 
cases care will be taken to secure, if possible, a share of the parliamentary vote for 
education ; to call forth local efforts, rather than discourage or supersede them ; and 
to make temporary aid the means of doing permanent good by the establishment of 
acbools, to be efficiently maintained from the resources of the parish or direct. 

The benefits of the special fund, as weU as of the general funds of the society, are 
of course confined to schools in union. The terms of union are well known, and 
need not be here reprinted. 

The committee in all cases expect the application of the clergy and school managers 
to be transmitted through the bishops of the several dioceses ; and they are already 
much indebted, not only to their lordships, but to the archdeacons and rural deans, 
to the incumbents of large parishes with dependent townships, and to the factory 
inspectors, for valuable local information. 

The great extent of the work which the committee have undertaken, and the 
benefici^ consequences Skely, under providence, to result from their labours, may 
be illustrated by the measures in contemplation for the benefit of one large town ; 
as, for instance, that of Huddersfield. 

The clergy of Huddersfield, in compliance with the suggestion of the bishop of 
Ripon, held a meeting at the vicarage on the 8th of August, to consider what 
additional provision was necessary to complete the whole exterior framework of 
education in that populous and extensive parish. The result was, that a general 
view of the subject was transmitted to the society by the vicar, while each incumbent 
made a separate statement, showing the wants of his own district. 

It appears that it would be necessary, in St. Paul's district, to build two school 
rooms for the accommodation of 400 scholars ; — in Trinity district, to enlarge the 
Sunday school room, and establish an infknt school, by building a larger room 
over certain cottages available for that purpose ; — at Paddock, to throw down the 
partition between the present school rooms, and build another over them ; — at 
Longwood, to erect a large school room, that may on Sundays be divided into two 
for boys and girls, and used during the week for an infant school ; — at Lindley, 
where there is at present only a week-day school for boys, to make a small grant for 
a limited period, towards the expense of opening a school for girls ; — at Golcar, as 
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in the cue of Piddock, to throw two icbool rooms iato one, tad build soother orcr 
it, and tlso to add m teecher't house i^-tit Slathwaite, to porchase some convenient 
bailding» and convert it into a school room r-~*t Scaromonden, to make a small grant 
towards the expense of daily instruction, with which that remote township is still 
wholly unprovided ;— and at Cowcliffe and Hill House, two obscure banUets nearly 
destitute of instruction, to build two school rooms, and contribute for a year or two 
towards the maintenance of teachers. 

" Such," adds the Vicar, in the name of the clergy, " are our wants. NamerooSp 
I fear, you will think them, when thus presented in one view ; but yon will remember 
that each separate district contains a population of 1,000 to 6,000 souls, and that in 
reality they are perfectly distinct from one another." 

It is hoped, that by means of local subscriptions, and grants from the committee 
of council, and from the National Society, neariy all these important objects will be 
accomplished, and the education of the poor in Huddersfield and the neighbourhood 
brought, at no distant period, into a satisfactory state. 

In some parts of the vast field over which the operations of the society are extend- 
ed, the amount of local subscriptions may be small ; but there is reason to believe 
that in roost cases a site will be gratuitously obtained. In Lancashire nine sites, 
worth £785, have been already granted, and in Cheshire four sites worth £225. 

The special fund now amounts to rather more than £100,000; of which £5,290 
have been distributed in grants to Acton (Cheshire). Alston, Accrington, Baxenden, 
Blackburn, Brimiugton, Burslem (St. Paul), Birmingham (St. Luke, St. Mark, and 
All SainU), Caiuscross, Cheetham (St. Mark), Cbatburn (Whally), Duddeston 
(St. Matthew), Darwen Over, Eccleston, Gomersall Little, Hurdsfidd, Hunslet, 
KUybebyll, Lake Lock SUnley, Leigh, Leeds (St. Peter's), Oldham (Primrose Bank, 
Manchester Street, and Mups), Out Rawcliffe, Royton, Sbelton, Southouram, Wor- 
cester (St. Peter), Wigginton, Wrexham, Burghfield, Netherthong, firierley Hill 
(Brockmore and Quarry Bank), Halifax (St. James), Dewsbury, Norbury (Hazel 
Grove), Newsome, BoUington, Sutton, Macclesfield, Bury (Moor Side), Rainow, 
Llangynwydd, Antrobus, Crosby-upon-Eden, Kidsgrove, Lotheradale, Newton-in- 
Mottram, St. Ive (Cornwall), Oldham (St. Peters), North wich, Undley, Meltham 
Mills, White Coppice, Leyland, and Clitheroe. 

Among the circumstances to which the National Society owes ite success In raising 
its special fund, now amounting to about £105,000, for the establishment of schools 
in the manufacturing and mining districts, is the liberal support it has received from 
the proprietors of numerous journals both in town and country,- — a support afforded 
in various ways, and particulaaly by the insertion of advertisement. The public will 
be gratified to observe this evidence of sound principle in that important organ of 
public opinion, the daily press. 
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Society for the Propagation of the Got- 
pel in Foreign Parts. — The Junior Pro- 
fessorship of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
is now vacant by the lamented death of 
Walter Kyte Coles, Esq. The salary is 
£600 a year, with apartments in the col- 
lege. Candidates for the professorship 
are requested to send their application 
«nd testimonials to the Secretary of the 
Society, 79, Pall Mall. 

It is desirable that the professor should 
be a graduate of one of our universities, 
and in holy orders. 

The Society is also requested to select 
m head-master for a newly founded gram- 
mar school in George Town, Demerara. 
Salary £500 a year, with a residence. 



Diocese of Bath 8f Wetts,^At the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Board, the dioce- 
san inspector stated the general results of 
the inspection of the Church of England 
schools in the diocese during the two 
last years. Reports were presented from 
310 parishes, containing a total return 
of 26,221 children receiving instruction. 
Particular accounts had been obtained of 
the state of education in each school from 
personal enquiry on the spot, for which 
purpose the diocesan inspector had paid 
l.'VO visits of inspection, and the district 
inspector 228. The total amount of 
annual endowments ascertained was 
£692, 1 6s. 6d., and of annual subscrip- 
tions and donations, exclusive of 36 
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•dioolB tapported wholly by tbe paro- 
chial clergy, £3,500, 1 6t. 4d. Tbe num- 
ber of new school rooms and premises in 
contemplation was 47. These state- 
ments refer to about two-thirds of the 
diocese, and it is hoped that an accurate 
account of the whole diocese will be ob- 
tained for the next spring meeting of the 
board, when the period of three years, 
originally allowed for the completion of 
the work, will have expired. The infor- 
mation already obtained enabled the dio- 
cesan and district inspectors to speak yery 
fiivourably of the improved state of edu- 
cation. 

WeUi Trdmxn^ CoUege. — ^There are 
DOW eighteen students at the institution, 
of whom twelve are pledged to become 
schoolmasters, and the remaining six were 
admitted, without such pledge, to avail 
themselves of the education afforded at 
the college. None of this latter class 
derive any benefit from the exhibitions, 
to which the contributors from the dean 
■ndlchapter, and the Board of Education 
•re devoted. Of the senior pupils, three 
ere to present themselves for their final 
examination af Michaelmas. And, by 
the kindness of tbe special commissary, 
it is proposed to give to them, should 
their examination be satisfactory, the 
opportunity of attending for three months 
at the Central School in London, in or- 
der that they may perfect themselves in 
the practice of teaching, as there carried 
on. It is expected that at Christmas 
these pupils will be prepared to accept 
engagement as schoolmasters ; and it is 
In contemplation to employ one as en 
Msistant in the college. 

The Rev. Edward East, B.A., is the re- 
sident master; masters for music and 
the modem languages are in regular at- 



Tbe whole expenditure of the institu- 
tion, except the contributions above 
mentioned, and the payments from the 
pupils, has been defrayed by the Rev. the 
Special Commissary, and the difference 
in favour of the board has been equal to 
about £300. 

Two grants of £10 per annum each, 
hatve b«en made towards the mainte- 
t«nce and education of two female teach- 
ers at the National Society's establish- 
ment at Whitelands ; two grants of £10 
per annum each, towards the mainte* 
nance and education of two female teach- 
en at the Training Institution at Salis- 
bury; and one grant of £10 has been 



made towards the maintenance and edu* 
cation of a female teacher at the Timin* 
ing School at Norwich. These young 
women have not gone to the above insti- 
tutions to act as teachers, but to be pre- 
pared and qualified for undertaking the 
responsible and arduous duties of teach- 
ers. 

Diocue of Worceiter. — On Sept. 7th, 
the first anniversary of the Rugby and 
Dunchurch Deaneries' Association, for 
advancing the kingdom of Christ at home 
and abroad, was held at Dunchurch, when 
prayers were read by the Rev. J. Sand- 
ford, vicar and mral dean ; and an able 
and impressive sermon was delivered by 
the Venerable Julius C. Hare, Archdeacon 
of Lewes. The Venerable Archdeacon of 
Coventry officiated at the Lord's table ; 
and during the reading of the offertory 
sentences a collection was made in aid of 
the Association, amounting to £30, Os. lid. 
On the following Saturday a public meet* 
ing, which was numerously attended by 
the inhabitants of the above deaneries, 
vTss held at the Eagle Hotel, Rugby, in 
aid of the special fund of the National 
Society, for the eetablishment and sup- 
port of schools in the manufacturing and 
mining districts. The chair was taken 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Co- 
ventry, who made a forcible appeal in 
behalf of the object for which the meet- 
ing was convened. Resolutions were 
then moved by the Rev. J. H. C. Moore, 
Rural Dean of Rugby ; the Rev. J. Moul- 
trie, Rector of Rugby ; Rev. J. Hodgson, 
Rector of Brinklow ; and Rev. J. Alford, 
Incumbent of St. Matthew's Rugby; 
and seconded by the Rev. J. Sandford, 
Rural Dean of Dunchurch ; Rev. Dr. 
Tsit, Head-master of Rugby School ; 
Rev. H. Biddulph, Rural Dean of Sout- 
hern; and Rev. R. Tawney, Rector of 
Willoughby. A libeiml collection was 
made at the door; and the Rev. the 
Rural Deans of Rugby and Dunchurch 
were requested to afford facilities for the 
collection of further contributions. 

Report of the Oovemment Intpectors ef 
Factories, — ^The Government Inspectors 
of Factories have issued their report for 
the half year ending 30th June last. It 
is addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and takes a re- 
view of the results of the several inspec- 
torships. Though tbe superintendents 
of the various factories in Lancashire, 
Yorkshhne, Cumberknd, Derbyshire, and 
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Cheshire, had to report a better observ- 
ance of the enactments of the law, still 
in many instances there had been a vio- 
lation of its more important provisions. 
The increase of the juvenile factory po- 
pulation had overtaken the customary de- 
mand for their labour, and the masters 
could now command a sufficient supply 
of children above thirteen years of age 
to be independent of the labour of 
younger hands. Several prosecutions 
had been instituted against milUowners 
for working children under the legal 
age, and for preventing their attendance 
at the factory schools. The report treats 
at much length on the want of a proper 
system of education among the children ; 
and gives several curious specimens of 
the unfitness of the teachers for educat- 
ing the children in "private or dame 
schools." Amongst others is a litho- 
graphed fac-simile of a schoolmaster's 
voucher, written in a hand which can 
scarcely be deciphered, and to this effect : 
— " He do her testify thut tese childer 
Hare itended this school doo howrs dur- 
ing Last Whek ; Ma. th 2. 1843.' 



I* 



St. Bartholomew's Hospital Collegiate 
Establishment. — The governors of the 
Hospital having resolved to establish the 
collegiate system in connection with the 
Medical School, several houses within 
the hospital walls have been lately fitted 
up for the residence of a certain number 
of students, and under the direction of 
the treasurer and a committee of the 
governors, every arrangement has been 
made which appears likely to promote 
the interests and comforts of the stu- 
dents. The superintendence of the esta- 
blishment has been entrusted to Mr. 
Paget, the resident warden. Further 
particulars, in regard to every depart- 
ment of the school, may be obtained 
from any of the medical or surgical offi- 
cers or lecturers; or on application at 
the Anatomical Museum or the Library. 

Irish National Board of Education, — 
By the ninth report of the Commission- 
ers of National Education in Ireland for 
1842, it appears that the national schools 
had increased, during the year, from 
2,337 to 2,721, and the children on the 
rolls from 281,849 to 319,792 ; the num- 
mber of children having tripled since 
1833, and that of the schools being 
nearly four-fold. 

Eton College. — During the late vaca- 



tion some very important alterations and 
improvements have been resolved upon 
by the authorities of the college, which 
will have a most important influence on 
the condition and future comfort of the 
King's scholars of this ancient seat of 
learning. The great defect under whid& 
the system of " Long Chamber" laboor- 
ed, has always been known and felt to 
be the want of that due control over the 
collegers in their dormitory so essenti- 
ally necessary. In order to remedy this 
defect, the Rev. C. Abraham, one of the 
assistant-masters, has offered to give up 
bis private residence, and exclusively to 
superintend the King's scholars in their 
dormitory, if the college would build 
him rooms contiguous to the Long Cham- 
ber. This offer has been accepted by the 
college authorities, and it is fully ex- 
pected that before this time twelve- 
months, Mr. Abraham will be enabled 
to enter upon his new duties and resi- 
dence. This admirable step, so conducive 
to the comfort and discipline of the col- 
legers, may be considered to be a " com- 
plete renovation" in this department of 
the management and economy of the 
institution. The condition of a King's 
scholar in respect of comfort, will for the 
future at least be what it ought to be ; 
and the value of the education to a boj 
will be increased a hundred fold. 

Marlborough College. — ^The opening of 
the school at Marlborough for the edu- 
cation of sons of clergymen and others* 
took place on the 1st ult. As became the 
importance of the occasion, the presi- 
dent, the bishop of the diocese, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Aylesbury, the 
mayor and corporation of Marlborough, 
the Rev. Sir Erasmus Williams, Rector 
of St. Peter's, several members of the 
school council — viz., the Earl of Eldon, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Berens, the 
Rev. G. H. Bowers, the Rev. J. G. Brett, 
Mr. Robert Few, Sir Stephen Glynne, 
M.P. ; the Rev. R. Gorton, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hodgson, the Rev. B. Harrison, 
Mr. F. A. M'Geachy, M.P. ; Mr. Joseph 
Neeld, M.P. ; the Rev. C. £. Plater, Mr. 
T. H. S. Sotheron, M.P.; the Rev. John 
Ward — ^the auditors, Mr. John Shepherd, 
Mr. William Pott, and the masters and 
scholars of the foundation, went in pro- 
cession to St. Peter's Church, where 
after divine service, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury preached a most eloquent and ad- 
mirable sermon, explanatory of the great 
and important objects such an institutioQ 
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is cakulated to attain. If based, as all 
education must be to insure success in 
its results, on the sure foundation of the 
Christian religion. A more important 
movement in the course of education 
has not occured in these times : it will 
give to that large and influential body 
of men, the clergy of the country, the 
means of providing for their children 
that measure of classical instruction 
which, before, could only be obtained in 
our great public schools, but at an ex- 
pense which entailed upon them far 
g;reater sacrifices than in many instances 
their limited incomes rendered prudent or 
even justifiable. The same education is 
also offered to the sons of laymen at a 
comparative small expense. The number 
of pupils is limited at present to 200, of 
whom two-thirds are sons of clergymen, 
and one third sons of laymen. They are 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Matthew Wilkinson, MA., the master, 
assisted by the Rev. W. C. Sharpe, 
M. A ; the Rev. T. B. Cornish, M.A. ; the 
Rev. J. Brackenbury, M.A. ; the Rev. J. 
B. Hughes, M. A.; the Rev. E. R. Pit- 
man, B.A., and other gentlemen as mas- 
ters of modem languages and in the draw- 
ing, writing, and arithmetical depart- 
ments. The magnificent mansion of 
the former Dukes of Somerset, known of 
late years as the Castle Hotel, at Marl- 
borough, has, by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the council and committee, been 
adapted and fitted up, together with ex- 
tensive new buildings, for the reception 
of the pupils and the requisite establish- 
ment. The arrangements for the do- 
mestic comforts of the boys, and for dis- 
cipline and superintendence on the part 
of the masters, have been carried out to 
the admiration and satisfaction of those 
parents and friends who accompanied the 
pupils^ on the day of their admission, as 
well as of those noblemen and gentlemen 
who visited every part of the buildings 
and grounds on the day of opening. The 
ultimate intention of the council is to 
provide accommodation for 500 pupils, 
and efficient arrangement will be made 
for this purpose whenever the funds ne- 
cessary to carry out an increased plan 
shall be placed at their disposal. The 
mayor and inhabitants of the town of 
Marlborough entertained the bishop and 
the members of the cotmcil at dinner on 
the occasion of the opening. 

Chrisft HoipUal.'-On St. Matthew's- 
day, the Grecians of this school deli- 



vered their orations, according to annual 
custom. The great hall of the hospital 
was crowded with visiters. The gallery 
in which the organ is placed was filled 
with the boys belonging to the establish- 
ment, and the opposite gallery was oc- 
cupied by visiters. In the centre of the 
hall, on the floor, was placed the rostrum 
from which the juvenile speakers addres- 
sed the auditory, and immediately behind 
it was the head-master of the school, the 
Rev. Dr. Rice. On the right of the ros- 
trum sat several clergymen. At the 
upper end of the hall, and facing the 
rostrum, the Lord Mayor, attended by 
several of the dvic functionaries, sat to 
hear the orations. The first four of them 
were, as usual, on one subject — ^the be- 
nefits accruing from the Royal Hospitals, 
and from Christ's Hospital in particular. 
That in Latin was delivered by Mr. John 
Smith Benifold, fourth Grecian and clas- 
sical medallist, who is about proceeding 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge. As a 
composition Mr. Benifold's essay evinc- 
ed considerable ability, taking a clear 
and comprehensive view of his theme, 
and treating it in a simple and earnest 
style. The second oration was also in 
praise of the Hospital and its founder, 
but in English. The speaker was Mr. 
Augustus Spiller Harrison, first Grecian 
and mathematical medallist, who is pro- 
ceeding to Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Greek oration on the same subject 
was delivered by Mr. Arthur Chubb, se- 
cond Grecian, who is proceeding to Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. The French 
oration on the same theme was delivered 
by Mr. George Banastre Pix, third Gre- 
cian, who is proceeding to Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. All these youths were 
much applauded on their appearance, 
and their mode of delivery, the correct- 
ness of their language, their fiuency and 
emphatic earnestness, and, above all, on 
their self-possession under such very 
trying circumstances. They were very 
favourable specimens of the kind of 
training afforded at the school of Christ's 
Hospital. Several other orations were 
delivered on subjects of a more general 
nature. One, in Latin Alcaics, on " Sci- 
pio at Carthage," did great credit to Mr. 
L. Dale, sixth Grecian, who delivered it. 
The praise awarded to the above-men- 
tioned young man, may fairly be extend- 
ed to him, as also to Mr. George James 
Gill, eighth Grecian, for his Latin Hex- 
ameters on Thermopylae, and to Mr. Ed- 
ward Tudor Scargill, tenth Grecian, for 
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hit Latio Sapphics on Ptetce with China. 
The apparent youthfulness of the hitter 
upirent, rendered his finn and impres- 
aive delivery, and evident appreciation of 
his subject, the more interesting and re- 
markable. The other pieces delivered 
were — " Satan's address to the Sun/' in 
Greek lambica, by Mr. Edward Taylor 
Hudson, seventh Grecian; an English 
Ode to the Queen, on Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert becoming Governors of 
Christ's Hospital, by Mr. George Voight, 
eleventh Grecian ; Greek Iambics on 
'* David mourning for Absalom," by Mr. 
Morton Amos Leicester, fifth Grecian; 
Latin Elegiacs on the Death of the Duke 
of Sussex, by Mr. Wm. Frederick Green- 
field, twelfth Grecian, and mathematical 
medallist; and an English poem "On 
the Progress of the Cross," by Gower 
Edward Evans, ninth Grecian. 

Liverpool. — The clergy of Liverpool, 
with the two Rev. Rectors at their head, 
have resolved to promote, by all the 
means in their power, the National So- 
ciety's exertions for the establishment 
and support of schools in the manufac- 
turing and mining districts. 

Factory Schools : a Oood BoDample.-^ 
On the 6th ult., the first stone of a new 
aet of schools was laid at Meltham Mills, 
in the parish of Almondbury, Yorkshire. 
The children of the day schools, accom- 
panied by the choir of the church, walked 
in procession to the ground, and after 
singing the 100th Psalm, the Rev. P. W. 
Brancker, M.A., Incumbent, offered up 
suitable prayers. Mr. W. L. Brook then 
laid the stone with the usual forms, and 
the ceremony was concluded by the chil- 
dren singing the doxology. Two-thirds 
of the expense attending the erection of 
these schools is borne by the Messrs. 
Brook ; the National Society and the 
Committe of Council making up the re- 
mainder. The building is intended to 



hold 360 children, and the estimated 
cost, with the master's house. Is £900. 
The ground is given by Mr. W. L. Brook. 



WaiUuey. — In consequence of the 
cent appeal of the National Society, two 
sermons were preached on Sunday, the 
27th of August, by the Rev. Dr. Byrth 
and the Rev. John Tobin, in the parish 
of WaUaaey. No collections were made 
at the time, but the rev. gentlemen have 
since waited on the members of their 
respective congregations, and their united 
applications has been met by the liberal 
contribution of neariy £260. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Elliot, Rev. George. Principal of the 
Diocesan School, Southampton, to be 
Head-master of the Solihull Grammar 
School, Warwickshire. 

Medwin, Rev. T. R., to be Head-mas- 
ter of the Grammar School at Stzatford- 
upon-Avon, and Incumbent of the Chi^tel 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Robertson, Rev. James, to be Master 
of St. Paul's School, Portsea. 

Veitch, Rev. W. D., Rector of St. 
Thomas's Winchester, to be Head of the 
Missionary College at Jerusalem, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of that 
diocese. 

Welldon, Rev. James Ind, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Second Master of Shrewsbury School, 
has been elected by the Skinners' Com- 
pany, the Governors, to the Mastership 
of Tunbridge School, in the place of the 
Rev. Dr. Knox, deceased 



DEATH. 

At the Mauritius, on returning home 
from India on account of his health, aged 
thirty, the Rev. Arthur Leighton Irwin. 
M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Semi- 
nary of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Madras. 



Ca our Carrt^jpontretitir xn)r Sieolrenl. 
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In answer to several inquiries we beg to state, that the second number of the Journal 
(that for February) has been for some time out of print. There are very few copies 
left of one or two other of the earlier numbers. 

A Parent who asks us at what age we think it best that a boy should be sent to a 
large public school, is informed that, all things considered, we should not be disposed 
to send a son of our own, until he was sufficiently advanced to be likely to work his 
his way into the upper school, or highest form but one, in the course of a term or 
so. He had better, however, put the queation to one of the masters of the school 
to which he thinks of sending his child. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S TREATISE ON 

CATECHISING. 

StK, — It', is now some time since I read the little tract of St. Augus- 
tine, called "De CatecLizandis Rudibus/' and I cannot pretend to 
anything like a full recollection of it ; but as we may presume, that what 
I have retained and practically applied is the most serviceable part, I 
now offer these recollections to my fellow catechists, hoping that the 
thoughts which cheered the labours of our predecessors may enkindle 
our zeaL 

St. Augustine, we must know, was Bishop of Hippo, on the north 
coast of Africa, at the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 5 th cen- 
tury. He was asked by a deacon of the church of Carthage for his 
advice about catechising those unbelievers who came to him in numbers, 
and desired to be grounded in the church's teaching before baptism. 

These men he called " Rudes," t. e. ignorant, or, at least, untaught, for 
it seems that many were not wholly ignorant, but had picked up a great 
deal in a scattered way from christian companions, and perhaps had 
learned something in the churches, where they might go as mere hearers, 
without partaking in the worship. But what they knew they knew in a 
very loose way, very like those in our own church, who are very heedless 
of their baptismal vows, and take no pains Co learn what they have 
promised to believe and to do. 

The loose churchman of the 19th century, who has never been cate- 
chised, has probably very little more knowledge of his faith than many 
of the young heathen gentlemen of Carthage, who acknowledged them- 
selves " Rudes," and came to be catechised. Perhaps the mass of our 
young men in the middle classes have such a confused, ill- arranged kind 
of knowledge, that they never coidd give a reason for the hope that is in 
them, and hardly understand one half of the public preaching to which 
theyJListen when it suits them. 

Many of these " Rudes" desired to become christians for very little 
paltry reasons — ^because it was growing fashionable — ^because they wished 
to be like their companions, or perhaps they thought that on the whole 
it might be better for their souls, and they would see how when they 
came to think of those things. 

Howbeit, many of the catechumens were very cold and indifferent 
about the matter, and the deacon was much perplexed how to deal with 
them: — 

1st. How to engage their good will and serious thoughts. 

2nd. How to keep up their attention during a long discourse. 

3rd. How, in what order, to set forth to them the truths of the faith. 

To the first question St. Augustine answers, that all religious teach- 
ing must rest on a groundwork of love — " Cariias," Love is the subject- 
matter. Love must be the teacher, and love must be the taught. The 
teacher must first show, that all which God has done for his creatures 
is from love, that He is the Father, and can act only from love to his 
children ; that even to his rebellious children in their fallen state He has 
shown the most paramount love, irorairtiv Ayavtiv. IJohniii, 1. There 
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are few hearts so stony that they will not receive some glow from such 
thoughts. At any rate, if the hearer's heart he not melted, the ^)eak- 
er's heart must be warmed, and he will be able to proceed with more 
power. 

Next he may show that, as God has done all from love, so he works 
from the same motive — the love of God reflected and refracted upon 
his fellow-men — driving him to show his thankfulness for what he had 
received, by spreading it amongst others ; that on this principle he felt 
himself bound to spare neither psdns, time, nor power, for the good of 
their souls, for which Christ had died. — 1 John iii, 16. 

The more earnestness that he can display, the more patience and 
long suffering with the stubborn and listless, the more life he will give 
to his words, the more love he will enkindle in his own bosom, and the 
more loye he will gain for God and for himself, as Grod's messenger. 

This is the groundwork then that must be laid for all teaching. — 
"Caritas.*' It is the only fit frame of mind which can taich, it is the only 
frame of mind fit to receive teaching. The same will apply to writing 
also. We ought not to sit down to write, in the name of God, to declare 
his message, unless we arm ourselves with that mind that first delivered 
it, nor ought to venture on rebuke or even exhortation, without laying 
our ground first ; " not that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
fellow helpers of your joy." 

Then comes the second question — How to keep up their attention? 
To this the good bishop answers — that it is indispensable, that the 
teacher should maintain his own cheerfulness — "Hilaritas." This is the 
feeling he wants to beget in his hearers, and it must first shine out of his 
heart before it is reflected from theirs. Dullness and weariness in the 
teacher is sure to beget dullness and weariness in the taught. By all 
means then let him maintain his own hilaritas first, and not complain 
of the dullness of his pupils, when the beam may be in his own eye. 
Let him think of the love which laid down its life to die for the brethren. 
Can he die for the brethren ? Nay, he is now yawning and gaping, 
and begrudging a few moments and a few words, though by them he 
may gain a soul to his master's fold. Let him speak then in the full 
belief that he is uttering the truths which Christ lived to preach, for 
which he toiled and watched, and suffered hunger and thirst, and cold and 
weariness ; and for which, after all, He laid down his life and built his 
church. Let him spealc too in the full belief that his efforts must prevail. 

But supposing his hearers, notwithstanding, do flag after some time, 
let not this re-act upon the teacher, as though all hope of doing good was 
past. Let him think that they are standing before him — creatures with 
souls, and desirous to save them. At least it is certain, that a few 
minutes ago they had that desire. All desire cannot be gone now. 
All hope of effecting it cannot have vanished at once. Let him think 
that the fault is with him rather than with them, and while there stands 
before him one who is not a christian, but may be made so, let not the 
love of Christ grow slack within him. 

How easily we may apply these thoughts to these little members of 
Christ whom we have to train. When they try our patience, when they 
show no good fruits, when they are dull and listless, and weary and idle. 
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let 08 think that there is a member of Christ standing before us — a lamb 
of the great shepherd's flock. He may be dull, but did not the great 
shepherd patiently instruct the slow of heart ? He may be stubborn^ 
but still the great catechiser did not turn away from an untoward gener- 
ation. At any rate there is a member of Christ before us, for whom 
Chiifit has died as well as for us ? Shall we spare the pains and patience 
of a few moments to forward towards heaven a soul, for which He 
spared not his own blood ? Do we never try the long suffering of our 
heavenly Father by our coldness of worship, and lifeless prayers, and 
oft-repeated back-slidings ? Surely we must often reproach ourselves, 
like the deacon of Carthage, with weariness, with hopelessness, with 
impatience in teaching those catechumens, who are under our charge, 
^th being self-willed in the choice of pupils, with petting the hopeful, 
and abandoning the unthankful and the stubborn. What if God dealt 
so with us ? — what if the good sower sowed his seed in good ground 
only ? — ^perhaps our hard hearts might never have received a grain of 
His good seed. 

And now, thirdly, as to the order in which the truths of the gospel are 
to be presented to the inquirers. Always begin (says St. A.) from the 
foondation. — " In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth" 
— even at the risk of wearying your hearers. Of course they vary much 
in knowledge, and therefore I give you a longer and a shorter sketch of 
doctrines, but as no house can stand without a foundation, all teaching, 
kmg or short, must spring from the — " In the beginning," 

The creation and the fall of man must be understood, before the 
meaning of the redemption can be made clear, and if this was needful 
in St. AugU8tine*s day, much more so now, when we cannot point so 
plainly as he to the heathendom around us. Immediately upon the fall, 
follows the promise of the Saviour, and forthwith we trace the chosen 
seed, from the womb of Eve to the womb of the blessed Virgin — the 
kingdom of Satan in the children of Cain, the kingdom of God in the 
children of Seth. 

The history of -the former kingdom is plain enough, and Holy 
Scripture does not concern itself with it, as with the latter. The 
bible is the chronicle of the church in all ages, from Seth downwards. 
It keeps in our view the chosen seed and its preachers of righteousness ; 
the constant renewals and enlargements of God's covenant with them ; 
the narrowing of the promised seed in the single line of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the outspreading of the promise amongst the thousands 
of Judah, to be again narrowed within the house and lineage of David. 

The bible shows us, too, how God kept the chosen seed apart from 
the rest of this world, as witnesses of his oneness ; how he purged them 
by various scourges from idolatry, and scattered by them the seeds of 
truth amongst the nations, and raised the hope of a deliverer — ^and 
thus, when the fulness of time was come. He sent his own Son, " made 
of a woman," — ^Eve's own seed, to bruise the serpent's head, to remove 
the curses and fulfil the promises of Eden. The unfolding of gospel 
truth by our Lord ; the planting of the outward frame- work of the 
Apostie's church, to secure the inward truth, now of course follow in 
due order— and unite the Catechumen to the fellowship of that body, 
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within which he is taught that, the founder of the church dqxK 
sited the truth ; and he will then desire to throw himself into the bosom 
of this body, and share in the: knowledge of the truth of which it is the 
witness and the keeper. 

I do not pretend to have done justice to St. Augustine's sketch of teach- 
ing ; I have not his tract now within reach, and therefore can only hope 
that I have stated correctly, as far as I l^ave gone, his principle, viz. 
of presenting the truth historically. Facts first, and doctrine after- 
wards, as dependant upon and arising out of facts. It seems to have 
been the Apostolic principle of teaching. The apostolic sermons in the 
Acts are chiefly historical. The creeds of the early church, which we 
yet have, are historical. We do not say, " I believe in the Holy 
Trinity, in the conception, the incarnation, the redemption, and propi- 
tiation" — ^but even the Holy Three are presented to us historically — and 
the other doctrines are contained in the facts " bom of the Virgin Maiy»" 
&c. &c., on which we are afterwards to hang them, and to arouse our 
hearers *' to love and joy and peace in believing." 

Of course, to the children whom we have to teach, we should some- 
what vary the order, according to the difference of their circumstances 
from the catechumens of Carthage. They were outside the body of the 
church, desii'ing to come in ; ours are within, willingly receiving ail we 
teach, and we need not therefore be so carefid of tracing the historical 
descent of the gospel truths to us, and of showing our warrant for 
teaching ; but may at once unfold the doctrines belonging to the facta 
of the creed, by the light of the written word. But in another re- 
spect, we have more need than St. Augustine, of enforcing upon our 
hearers the nature of man's fall, and their own birth-sin, (its conse* 
quence) because we cannot show them the complete ' fallen man, un- 
regenerate,' as he could in the heathens about them. However near a 
resemblance to heathendom we can show in individuals, or even in 
masses of our people, we cannot show it as a ruling system, unlea- 
vened by Christendom ; we cannot show the distinct living line, between 
the kingdom of satan and the kingdom of God — the church and the 
world, and therefore we must trace it, from the very beginning of the 
world, by the history which God has vouchsafed to us, and teach them 
therefrom, that the line between the world and the church is as distinct 
in God's sight, as when the ark divided the saved and the destroyed — 
that they were bom in the world, and were since called out of it, into 
the church, that they might be redeemed from the wrath due to Adam's 
sin. May we not do much mischief by speaking so much of a Re- 
deemer, before they know what need they had of redemption ? We teU 
them, as God's crowning mercy ** that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin ;" but what sin, do they suppose, if they never 
heard of their birth-sin ? They are left to conclude that the Redeemer 
will forgive them at once all ihtvt future sins, and thus we find them in 
after life, really applying their blessed Saviour's death to no other pur- 
pose than to make sinning inore safe and easy. 

I am sure that we puzzle and mislead our children, by going on to 
the strong meat, before we have laid the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, &c. We are loth perhaps to talk to little children, un- 
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spotted by the world, of their birth-sin or their dead works, and we had 
rather go forward to speak in glowing terms, of the love of their 
Redeemer ; bnt I have no doubt that the consequence in many casea 
is a very mistaken view of the blessings which our blessed Redeemer 
purchased for us. We may at any rate, learn much from the experi- 
ence of a Bishop of Hippo ; whose dealings with the unregenerate 
heathen mind, was likely to give him a far clearer insight into the mode 
of conveying the gospel truths to an enquiring catechumen ; and who 
at least, had the advantage which we have not, of knowing in what order 
those blessed truths had pierced his own soul. 

I trust. Sir, that my recollections of his tract may not be incorrect or 
unfairly stated. They are (as I said before) the practical impressions 
left by a former perusal, and are now yours and the public's. 

Prbsbttbr. 



WHY WE HAVE NOT BETTER SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

Rkv. Sib. — I proceed, most respectfully, to offer one or two more ob- 
servations on Presbyter's Plea for the Admission of School- masters to 
Holy Orders ; thanking you for giving a place in your last number to 
my former communication. As my particular object in addressing this 
letter, is to show some of the causes, why men of character and talent 
are not induced to enter upon the profession of a school-master, in 
pursuance of the promise made in my last, I shall not say much in 
continuation of my remarks upon '* Presbyter's Plea." llie prime 
evils which your benevolent correspondent appears desirous of providing 
against, are : — Firstly, The evident insufficiency of the present num- 
ber of the clergy, to perform the work they have to do, and the absence 
of that familiar intercourse and pastoral care, so much needed by our 
fearfully increasing population. Permit me most sincerely to assure 
Presbyter, that my experience as a teacher in densely populated, as well 
as rural districts, convinces me that he is rightly apprehensive ; the 
spiritual interests of thousands of perishing souls are from necessity 
uncared for, I had almost said unsympathized with. These are evils, 
which demand from a christian government an immediate remedy ; but 
they are evils which I fear could not under present circumstances be 
even lessened by the adoption of Presbyter's plan. If the clergy have 
more to do than they ought, need I for a moment offer proof in asserting 
the same of teachers ? need I, Rev. Sir, intrude another word in adding 
argument to the fact, that for the most part, the teachers of the poor 
are both over- worked and under- paid. Then 1 cannot understand how 
the church could be served by the ordination of school-masters ; these 
objections may be met, by its being part of the plan to offer larger 
incomes, or by providing good assistants in the school. But to do this 
there must be means, and if there be, I should greatly prefer that they 
were used to call into active service some of the great mass of clerical 
talent, piety, and zeal, at present idle. In concluding this part of my 
letter, I would with humility suggest, that the best interests of the 
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human funilj would be better consulted by raising the character of the 
school-master to the standard of the clergy, than by lowering the clorgy 
to the standard of the school-master ; and above all things it is desirable 
that we should have pious and humble minded spiritual guides, who 
would identify themselves with, and enter into, the wants and feelings 
of the middle and lower orders ; but that a race of " clergy of humble 
rank and inferior education/' would be rather an evil than a blessing. 

The prospects of a nation depend upon the moral and religious cha- 
racter of its people; it is either happy, prosperous, and free, or miserable. 
degraded, and slavish, iu proportion as it has received the light and truth 
of the gospel, and the influences of a sound system of moral, social, 
and religious training. 

The history of our own and surrounding nations sufficiently proves 
the truth of this position ; it is then a matter of great and national 
importance, not only that our systems of training in those schools in 
which the children of our poorer brethren are taught, be practically 
sound, but also that those to whom the carying out of these syBtems 
is entrusted be practicably efficient. By reference to the present 
state of education in England, we shall find that the prime 
cause of its incompleteness, and utter insufficiency for the requirements 
of a vast and rapidly increasing population, is the want of means 
for the support of proper establishments, and as an almost natnral 
consequence, the absence of a well defined system of school govern* 
ment — protestant in principle, and catholic in design. But my 
intention is chiefly to endeavour to show how it happens, that con- 
sidering the great amount of unemployed talent at present in this 
country, so little of it should be attracted by the claims of education. 
Perhaps, Rev. Sir, this seeming mystery may be explained, by an 
enquiry into the inducements ofi^ered to, and the treatment experienced 
by, those already engaged in teaching. I am persuaded, that there is 
no class of men who have a greater right to be respected by society, 
nor a class more unworthily considered by the world in general. 

It might appear an unimportant enquiry to ask, to what class of 
society the school-master belongs ; and as I could not proceed to an- 
swer the enquiry, without casting a reproach upon members of that 
body I am bound to respect, I forbear ; but I unhesitatingly affirm, that 
they have not been permitted to take the position they are justly enti* 
tied to. This arises from many causes ; one, perhaps, the miserably poor 
stipends paid, particularly in villages, which renders it almost impossible 
for them to maintain credit, much less a respectable standing. Again, 
the various opinions as to the kind of education to be adopted held 
by committees. No man can expect to improve his condition, or 
create for himself a character and reputation in his profession, by 
teaching reading, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic ; and I could 
mention to you cases in which intelligent men have become disgusted 
with the profession, through the obstinacy of ignorant committees in 
adhering to that system. Again, I might mention one of the every* 
day cases, cases which have come under my own observation. An 
advertisement appears, a man of ability and character is wanted, he 
must be able to teach those branches of elementary education, which 
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render it necessary that he should be an educated man ; thus educa- 
tion, ability, and character are demanded: suitable men apply, they 
enquire into the nature of situation, its income, &c. &c., they find perhaps 
£20 orF£30 offered, and some contingent advantages, such as the 
children's pence, which make the salary about £50 or £60. Now it 
needs no wisdom to understand, that this is an income upon which no 
man, particularly if he has a family, can live with any degree of com- 
fort. Sometimes, indeed, the salary does not amount to so much, per- 
haps from £40 to £50, but then a residence is offered, and what kind 
of places are they ? I could mention three or four instances, out of the 
few that have fedlen under my notice, where there have been houses 
occupied by the masters, provided by the committee, absolutely not fit 
for the family of a common labourer. Educated minds are generally 
associated with at least the decencies of domestic life ; but they are 
doomed to suffer a new set of not very elevating or pleasant asso- 
ciations, in entering upon the residences frequently provided for 
National School-masters. Some four years since I was myself a can- 
didate for the mastership of a school in the south of Leicestershire, the 
salary was not large, but a house was attached, and the privilege of 
taking day pupils ; I attended, waited on the committee, about five rude 
but civil farmers, with a retired tanner in the chair : after submitting 
to some rather strange questions, and writing my name to prove that I 
could do it, I was referred to the squire, who was the treasurer. I 
announced my business, and was asked into the kitchen, and in due 
time was ushered by the servant to the presence chamber, and ulti- 
mately introduced to the residence for the master, which consisted of 
two lower rooms used as school-rooms, and two sloped roofed attics, 
ascended by a sort of ladder. 1 can assure you this is a correct statement 
and the names are at your service ; I need hardly say the " house for 
the master," determined my mind as to further application for the 
situation. But it may be scud this was in a rude and uncultivated vil- 
lage ; true, it was a village, but not a very small one, having a resident 
rector, and a county magistrate (the before mentioned squire) ; moreover 
it was not many miles from the county town. But this is not a solitary 
case, I could refer you to a nearly similar one, not far from the town 
in which I now reside. But these are circumstances which ought not 
perhaps to prevent men of character and talent, from entering the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster ; and I am inclined to think they ought not, 
but, that unfortunately those entrusted with the management of schools 
are not prepared rightly to appreciate either the person, or the office of 
the school-master ; so that in addition to the discomforts of residence, 
and the attendant misery of keeping up appearances, and supporting a 
family out of £50 or £60 per year, that class of men more particularly 
than any other have to submit to the caprice of individuals, and the 
frequent overbearing contumely of committees. I know several in- 
stances in which respectable masters have been obliged to relinquish 
their engagement, because they could not longer endure the constant 
interference and insults of members (and not uncommonly female mem- 
bers) of committees. Is it possible then, that respectable and well taught 
men, who are able to command bread to eat, will enter upon or con- 
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tinue in an employment that offers to the worldly mind no earthly 
inducement ; and to the christian mind, nothing more than the happi- 
ness of being employed in a good work ; and to both great labour aixMl 
anxiety, with barely a subsistence. I fear not. Sir. I am inclined to 
think, that schools must be under a better system of management ; 
school'roasters more worthily esteemed and better paid, before effi« 
cient and good men will be induced to enter upon teaching, as an 
employment. I am aware that National Schools are improving, better 
masters are entering the field ; but not in proportion to the demand. I 
am aware also, that many schools are now under the immediate charge 
of the clergy, and I rejoice at it ; at the same time I cannot disguise the 
fact, that while they are willing to give all the importance to the office 
and work of teaching, they are not ready to give a greater measure <^ 
respect to the school-master than would be due to the sexton. There 
are, and it has been my happiness to meet with many bright and noble 
exceptions ; but the whole matter lies in a small compass. The highest 
duty of a nation is to give to the people sound religious and moral 
instruction. This instruction can be imparted only by good and well 
trained teachers, and these teachers should (the importance of their 
office demands it) be placed in a position equal to the high duties they 
perform, and be enabled to maintain it with comfort and credit to them- 
selves and advantage to society. 

I can only apologise for intruding again upon your notice, by plead- 
ing the importance of the matter I have ventured to comment upon, 
in the hope, should you favour me by inserting these very imperfect 
remarks, it may induce some more able correspondent to do the subject 
better justice ; but for the correctness of the statement I have made, I 
appeal to the experience of my brethren in the good work of instructing^ 
the young. 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 5th, 1843. Droitwich. 



TEACHING THE BIBLE SHOULD BE A LIVING THING. 

Sir, — ^Your verjr able correspondent Mr. Maurice, in his strictures on the 
cultivation of the imagination in children, has reminded us of the faculty 
or disposition in them to picture things to their minds, to form images 
of objects about which they hear. Now it is most essential, that this 
realizing tendency should be properly taken advantage of in educating 
the young, if we would produce right impressions. 

In teaching the Bible, therefore, to our children, our first business, I 
conceive, should be to impress them with a sense of reverence for tie 
holy character of God, its author ; they should be brought to think of 
his greatness, and majesty, and truth ; but. above all, they should be 
made to understand and feel (as far as they are capable of it), the situa- 
tion in which they stand to him through the covenant of grace in Jesus 
Christ, with the duties and privileges therein involved, and thus to 
magnify his love. 
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These tmths are not to be taaght merely as abstract creeds, but are 
to be embodied with, and form the foundation of all scriptural teaching. 
The agenda mast never he separated from the credenda. They must not 
always be inculcated in the same manner, but brought out, if possible, 
just in the relation in which they stand in the particular portion of 
God's word under consideration. 

The best teaching is the closest, and although we are constantly 
finding out the difficulty of it in practice, we nevertheless must not lose 
sight of this principle. 

Our Lord's teaching is our great model, and he invariably suited his 
mode of inculcating truth to the peculiar circumstances calling forth the 
expression of his mind, and to the state of the people, morally and intel- 
lectually, who were to learn from his mouth. 

The man who carefully studies our Lord's parables, and the circum* 
stances that gave rise to their utterance, will observe that each one, at 
the time spoken, had reference to what would peculiarly speak to the 
thoughts of his audience. It is very true that each one, when spiri- 
tually understood, teaches (in a certain sense), the same truth ; but 
they might not, on that account, have been interchangeably used, 
because apart from a knowledge of the circumstances under which they 
were spoken, the real extent of their spiritual meaning cannot be appre- 
hended. The great value, therefore, of close teaching is, that the 
minds of those taught retert at once to the particular lesson enforced ; 
they are likely to be impressed ; the realizing faculty of which Mr. 
Maurice speaks is called into action. 

This important principle in teaching seems often to be lost sight of by 
those who are too anxious to reduce religious truth to a doctrinal sys- 
tem. The only way in which Christianity can be regarded as such, is 
that it is harmonious in its parts, and definite in its character. 

In teaching the Bible, then, we should seek to analyze and bring out 
the whole truth, confining ourselves, in the first place, to the particular 
lesson we are at the time called on to impart, showing the child what 
God says to him on that subject, and when, or under what circum- 
stances it is that God speaks to him in that vray ; viz. when he is 
leaving undone what he is there told to do, or when he is doing what 
he is there told not to do ; and we should, in the way of illustration, 
show, by referring to our ordinary practice, how often this is the case. 
It would be well, too, if we would take pains to know each child's 
peculiar habits, inclination, and circumstances ; and without appearing 
too much in the character of a harsh judge, to point out the reality of 
God's word, and (as far as we are enabled to discover it), its exact adap- 
tability to the great end of " doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." 

We should try never to leave anything unsaid that God says, only 
because it may seem to be beside or beyond our ordinary ideas, either 
as regards the strictness of the moral law, and our weakness to fulfil it, 
or the fulness of God's mercy in Christ, and the strength and suffici- 
ency of his grace ; but we should speak it as we find it, display the 
naked truth, and then tQ guard against misapprehension, find out what 
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it written again on that point, aa our Lord did with Satan at the time 
of his temptation. 

There is an explammg awtof system which has greatly led to the muti- 
lation of divine trath. 

If we would hut follow tilie Church's teaching we should do well, and 
not often be at a loss. In her articles and formularies we find positive 
statemadts on eaoh side, as it were, of a subject ; that is, a doctrine is 
set forth, and the guard against its misapprehension appears in the 
form of another positive statement of another truth. Now were we to 
compare one part with another, in order to discover harmony, I think 
we should see more and more striking features of agreement with the 
word of God, 

We should find the principle recogmsed of stating positively all that 
is said in the word of God relative to a particular doctrine or duty, and 
then as decidedly setting forth what is " written again," to prevent oor 
erring ; thus directing each individual to an exercise of his faculties 
and g^races, in order to ascertain the bearing of each equally true state- 
ment upon his faith and practice. 

I believe this rule may be observed in every arrangement in the Book 
of Common Prayer, for bringing the g^reat and leading truths of the 
Bible before our minds. There is no undue prominence given to one 
doctrine to the suppression of another, but all are fully stated and caze- 
fuUy adjusted with admirable wisdom. I look in vain for such close- 
ness to Scripture, such bringing out of the divine mind (be it spoken 
with reverence), out of the church. 

Your obedient servant. 

Upper Clapton. William Sfbnce. 



HOW TO TEACH NUMERATION. 

The first thing to be done in teaching arithmetic, seems to be to 
give children some idea of number ; perhaps this may best be ef- 
fected by comparing quotity, or the idea of how many ? with qwmtity, 
or the idea of how much ? How much butter ? how many eggs ? will 
answer the purpose of illustration well enough ; and, after one or two 
other instences have been given by the teacher, the children may be 
called upon to furnish a few ; — they will soon see, that to answer-the 
former question, the sizes of what we speak of is to be looked to ; to 
answer the other, how often it presents iteelf must be considered. By 
taking instances, where the things we inquire about are of different 
kinds, and the "how many ?" is applied to the total, they will see that 
each marble, top, slate, book, apple, &c., is no longer thought of aa a 
marble, top, slate, &c., but merely as something — ^no matter what — 
that serves with others, whether of the same kind or not, to make up 
the colligation. Sometimes, a less general term than " things" may be 
used, and yet be applicable to all the items of the total ; while, from its 
being less general, it will, of course* be more descriptive ; and, when 
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onoe the children are aware of thiB, they maj he required to find rach 
terms ; their doing so will he good exercise — not in arithmetic, certainly, 
hot in language ; the practice thus slightly hegun, may he extended 
and continued in the grammar class, and he made the occasion of much 
useful information, respecting the extent and the comprehensireness of 
nouns, and the way in which the latter is increased, and the former 
lessened, when we put an adjective to the noun ; large box, for instance, 
heing an expression, more comprehensive in its description than box 
alone, and, therefore applying to a smaller numher of things than hoM 
would apply to. To answer the question, how much? we measure, 
weigh, or guage the amount, as well as we can under the circumstances ; 
to answer the question, how many ? we count, using a different name 
for the total at every fresh item we find. But, such a supply of fresh 
names, soon leads us into difficulties. Suppose it he required to count 
the men in a very large army ; the numher of names that would enahle 
us to go on as we hegan, giving a fresh name to the total for every 
man we counted, would be greater than the number of words of all 
kinds in the English language ; yet, even this immense number, if we 
had them, would go but a very Httle way towards enabling us to count 
the people in London ; and the number of names with which we could 
do Uus, though considerably larger than that of all the words of all the 
languages of Eiunope put together, would leave us completely in the 
lurch, even if we got them, and could remember them, when it came to 
be question, as it is every 10 years, of taking an account of the number 
of people in the kingdom. 

The fresh name plan, then, being quite unmanageable, we should 
soon be obliged to give it up, and we consult our convenience by 
giving it up after the first few numbers. These we make into a col- 
lection, to which we give a name, and which we follow up by others, 
containing the same number of items as the first, and called by the 
same name, not using a fresh one, till we have made up as many similar 
collections as each of them contains items ; so that if we began with 
6 items, we should go on making collections of 6 tiU we got 6 of 
them, then we should make those 6 sixes into a fresh collection, to 
which we should give a name, and with this new kind of coUection we 
should do just what we did with the first, g^ on till we got 6 of them, 
then make these 6 into a new collection, with a new name, and so on. 
We do something of this sort, when we call 12 quills a dozen, and 12 
dozen a gross, only Ihat we do not keep it up as we do in counting. 
The first collection we do actually use in counting, has just as many 
single items in it, as we have fingers on both hands ; this would seem 
to show that counting on the fingers is by no means a new invention. 
This first coUection we call a ten, and to show that it is one coUection, 
and not so many single items, we express it in figures by the same mark 
as one of the single items, only we put the marks one remove further 
on ; just as in writing money, the same figure serves to express one 
shiUiug and one penny, but we put the one that means a shilling in a 
different column, away from the one that means a penny. If we are 
speaking of a ten and one or two single things more, we put the 1 or 2 
more down by the side of the one that means a ten, thus — 11^ one ten 
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and one, 12, one ten and two, just as we say a shilling and a penny, a 
shilling and two pence. With this first sort of collection, we can 
count up to nine tens ; and 9, if we add one, the nine will become 
another ten, and so we have ten tens, that is to say as many of the 
first sort of collection, as that collection contains of single items; 
this, therefore, gives us a fresh sort of collection ; we call it a hun- 
dred, and, as before for one ten, so now for one hundred, we use 
just the same figure as for a single item, only, we put it not one remove 
onwards, as for the ten, but two removes. Thus, if we have occasion 
to speak of one hundred, two tens and four, (meaning four single things, 
which is what we always mean when no collection is named), we put 
the 2 for the tens, one remove from the beginning, and the 4 at the 
beginning. In writing figures the beginning is on the right hand side 
of the slate or paper, though in writing wwds it would be on the left 
hand side ; in the part of the world from which our figures came to us. 
words are written from right to left, and not as we unite them in Europe, 
from left to right. With hundreds we proceed just as we did with the 
tens ; when we have ten of them we make them into a fresh collection, 
which we call a thousand ; still using the same mark as for one single 
item ; we put it 3 removes from the beginning, and if we have with 
it any hundreds of tens, we put them at their proper distance from the 
beginning, as before explained ; 1235 would be one thousand, two hun- 
dreds, three tens and five. It may happen, that we have thousands 
and tens, but no hundreds ; in such a case we put a mark in the thou- 
sand column, or place as we generally call it, not exactly to show that 
there are no hundreds, for that would be needless, but to prevent the 
thousands from seeming to be in the hundreds' column, as they would 
if the place were not otherwise filled up. The mark we use is 0, we call 
it a cypher, or a naught ; aught without the " n" means any thing; there- 
fore naught means not any thing or nothing; just as we say none for not 
one, neither for not either, never for not ever. Were you ever in 
Scotland? Never. 

With thousands, as before with hundreds, we go on till we have ten 
of them ; for this fresh collection we move the one that marks it 4 re- 
moves from the beginning, but here we begin to be more sparing of our 
fresh words ; we use two of the old names instead of a new one, and 
we call this collection a ten-thousand, just as we say a six-pence ; in 
like manner, we call ten of these ten-thousands a hundred thousand, 
because we had before called ten tens a hundred ; but when we get to 
the third sort of fresh collections, since we used a fresh name, and 
which, if we did not use one now, we should call a thousand-thousand, 
we call it a million. With these millions we do not just what we did 
with the tens, using a new word, the first time we made a collection, but 
what we did with the thousands, keeping the fresh word till the third 
time we have occasion for a name, and using two old ones the other 
times ; the fresh one is billion. The following numbers 5,676,245,689, 
therefore, would be five billions, six hundred millions, seven ten 
millions, six millions, two hundred thousands, four ten-thousands, five 
thousand, six hundreds, eight tens and nine. For two tens, we say 
twenty ; for three tens, thirty ; for four, forty ; the •* ty " holding the 
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place of the word tens, and the rest of each word showing how many 
tens there are ; so for three single items and one ten» we say thirteen ; 
for four and one ten, fourteen ; and so on. 

The two names that come next after ten seem to he a departure from 
this way of making up new names out of old materials, and to he 
altogether fresh names ; they are not so however, eleven means one 
left,* after the collection of ten has been made up, and twelve means 
two left. Throughout the whole of the row of figures before given, the 
principle, that every collection ie to consist of ten of the collection, 
before it has been observed, and would continue to be observed how far 
soever we might stretch our row of figures. In like manner, 5, 6, 7, 
continue to mean 5, 6, 7, etc. sometimes what these somethings are, the 
column in which the figure stands must determine, but a 5 for instance 
in the 12th column, would be just as much a 5, and would just as 
much mean 5, as it would if it were at the beginning ; whether 
the 5 somethings were 5 tens of thousands, or five hundreds of bil- 
lions, can no more prevent this from being the case, than does the 
circnmstance of whether the 5 somethings at the beginning would 
have been 5 men, 5 ants, or 5 drops of water. A billion, or a thou- 
sand millions, is more than the highest probable number of human 
beings on the earth; we have therefore carried our counting or 
muneration quite far enough, to show how easily amazingly large 
numbers may be expressed with a very small supply of reaJly fresh 
names, though we are still able to give a somewhat different name to 
the total ; for every single item we add no two of the names of totals 
from one to a billion, and beyond it being exactly the same, though the 
different parts of which almost all of them are made up, are used again 
and again, forming altogether a most useful and ingenious piece of 
" patchwork." Counting, then, is adding one by one, giving the pro- 
per name each time to the new total, and if we want to put two num- 
bers together, 26 and 43 for instance, we may do this too by counting ; 
we have only to begin with one of them as our starting point, and count 
away until we have counted, and therefore ttdded one by one, as many as 
there are in the other number ; the total we get to, will clearly be the 
total made by both these numbers put together. This way of adding 
two numbers is by no means imaginary; it is often practised, not 
merely by children, but by grown persons, and to make the reckoning 
still safer people often do it on the fingers ; this is a very common way, 
indeed, of finding out what day of the month some day of the week 
after next will be. But if we were always to add in this way, it would 
be nearly as difficult and tiresome as having to use fresh names for all 
our totals in counting. 

Instead, then, of taJcing only one at a time we take several, and to do 
this requires nothing more than a little experience in counting ; ^hus if 
we know that the next number but one to 6 is 8, and we have to add 3 

* By A reference to any dictionary in which the etymologies are given, it will be 
seen that the two words eleven and twelve are made up in Anglo-Saxon, (to which 
language, like roost of our household words, they belong), of the first two numerals 
and the participle of the verb " to leave." 
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to 5, instead of adding one which would givt S, or two, which of course 
woiUd give the next number to 6, we add the three at once, which 
must give the next number but one to 6 ; we say then, that 5 and 3 
are 8, instead of saying 5 and 1 are 6, and 1 7, and 1 8 ; if afterwards 
we want to add 5 and 4 we see it must be 1 more than 5 and 3, and 
therefore the next number to 8, or 9 ; if we have 4 and 3, that must be 
1 less than 8, or 7 ; so that with a little management and a very slight 
knowledge of counting, we need never be at a loss to add together any 
two small numbers. Suppose we have 9 and 7 ; if the 9 were 1 more 
it would be a ten, and then the total would be clearly a ten, and seven 
or 17, as it is, the total must be one less than this ; a ten and six, or 
16 ; again if it had been 8 and 7, 8 being two less than the first col* 
lection, the total must be two less than 17, or 15 ; 5, as we should 
readily remember, being the next number but one be/ore 7, which little 
matter serves to remind us, that a knowledge of counting enables us, as 
•we see here, to take away one number from another, as well as to add 
numbers together. 

And this taking may we often have occasion to practice while we are 
adding numbers together— 7 and 5 are how many ? taking 3 of the 5 and 
putting them to the 7 will give us 10, and 5 being the next but one to 3, 
there will be only 2 left ; these put on to the 10 will of course give a ten 
and 2, or 12 ; here then we have split the 5 into two parts to add them 
separately,* and while we are gaining readiness and experience in count- 
ing, this way of adding will be found useful, especially in helping us to 
keep clear of blunders, which generally give a great deal more trouble 
than any little contrivances we might have used to prevent them would 
have done. Suppose now that we have two really large numbers to add 
together — ^for instance, 29,425, and 62,543, beginning by adding to the 
larger number the 5 single items of the other we make it 
6 2, 548, next adding the 2 tens we have 
6 2, 568, then the hundreds, which will give, 
6 2, 968, after these the thousands, giving 
6(11,)9 6 8. Now here we have in the thousands' column 11, 
and therefore one more than is wanted to make a collection of the kind 
next higher than thousands ; in such a case we do just as in counting, 
we make up a collection of the next kind, add it to the 6 ten-thousancb, 
making them 7 ; and put down in the thousands' column only what is 
left of the thousands, after the new collection has been made up ; here 
there will be only one thousand left, and the total will be 91,968. When 



* Persons unacquainted with the difficulties which children commonly find in their 
early attempts at figures, may be inclined to consider all these minutia a mere cari- 
cature of explanatory teaching; those who know something of the difficulties will, 1 
think, Oe less likely to do so. The teacher should endeavour to draw ftrim the chil> 
dren's previous knowledge and mere common sense a portion of the necessary 
information, and a great deal of what cannot be thus elicited may be tuggested, 
instead of told. Simultaneous questioning, however, especially with a large class, 
will seldom, I believe, be found to operate beneficially upon more than a small section 
of the children subjected to it, and that section will consist precisely of those who 
are least in need of the awakening effect meant to be produced. By simultaneous 
questioning I mean, of course, questions to which theanmoen are simultaneous. 
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there are 3 or 4 large numbers to add together, we might fint add one 
of them to another as we did just now, then a third toUie total we find, 
then a fourth to that, and so on for a dozen more if we have them ; but 
as the number of single items in the last total would clearly be made up 
of all the single items in each of the numbers we had put together, we 
proceed at once to find what these will come to. Let us take the numbers 
62,846, 75,962, 87,644, 45,689; to keep them more conveniently 
before us we can put them in a column, instead of in a row ; 6, 2, 4, 9, 
the single items of the 4 numbers make up 21, that is, we 
have for our total of single items as many as wiU make up 62,846 
two tens, and leave us 1 behind ; this 1 we put down in the 75,962 
single item column, having first drawn a line under the 87,644 
numbers we are adding together to separate them from the 45,689 

total, which, otherwise, when we had finished it might be 

mistaken for a fresh number to be added to the others ; the 272,141 
two tens which, with the 1 we have put down, make the 21, — — • 
must find their way into the tens' column total ; this they will be sure to 
do if we put them on to the lens in any of the numbers we are adding, 
lor these tens together will make up the tens' column total ; the safest 
way will be to add them at once to the 8 tens, making together 10 tens^ 
which, with 4 and 6 tens more, will give 20 tens, or two of the next 
collection, hundreds ; the 4 that are left of the tens we shall put down 
in the tens' column, and the 2 hundreds we have made up we bring on 
to a figure of the hundreds ; just as we brought on the two tens to a 
figure of the tens. 2 and 6 are 8, and 6 are 14 (since 8 and 2 would 
be 10, and there would be 4 left.) 14 and 9 (1 less than 14 and 10, 
which make two tens and 4,) will be 2 tens and 3, and 8 more will make 
two less than 10 more, therefore 3 tens and one. The 3 tens must make 
3 of the next collection, the 1 will be left in the hundreds' column ; 3 
thousands and 5 thousands will make 8 thousands, and 7 more will be 
15 (since 2 added on from the 7 will make 10, and there will be 5 left), 
5 more will make up 2 tens, and the 2 left we shall put down in the 
thousands' column, adding on as before the 2 tens to a figure of the next 
column. 2 and 4 are 6, and 8 will be 14 (4 of the 8 will make the 6 a 
ten, and there will be 4 left), 14 and 7 will be 21 (14 and 3 17, 3 more 
will make up another ten, and there will be 1 left ;) 21 and 6 will be 
27, this will give us 2 of the next collection, and 7 of the kind of collec- 
tioa we have just been adding up ; the 7 then we put down in the ten- 
thousands' column, and the 2 we put one column or one place, as we more 
commonly call it, further on ; as these 2 are 2 tens of ten-thousands, 
and ten tens make a hundred, they will be hundreds of thousands ; for 
neatness sake, we will draw a line below the total to match the one 
above, and our sum is done. G. H. 



A BETTER MODE OF EXAMINING A CLASS THAN BY 

MERE QUESTIONING. 

Sib, — I do not know whether you will consider the following observa- 
tions, on a point connected with education, deserving your attention. 
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I have had considerable experience in the practical part of edacation. 
and particularly since my residence in the country, in superintending, as 
the parish minister, a large national school in my parish. 

Ilie point to which I would call your attention has reference to the 
mode of examining a child or class, on a lesson or subject that has been 
previously read. The usual practice as you know, is to ask questions* 
and by this means to ascertain to what extent the subject has been 
acquired. I have long been of opinion, however, that this is an ex- 
tremely imperfect mode, having observed that questions may be an- 
swered satisfactorily enough, and yet that the subject, in all its parts 
and bearings, may not by any means be perceived by the mind. 

I have, therefore, submitted another method, that of requiring ; first, 
a continued narrating, in which the pupil is required to state the subject* 
as far as he can, in his own way, wholly uninterrupted by questions or 
observations on my part; and upon this narrative I found those ques- 
tions which may elicit from him a fuller account, or may lead to a recol- 
lection of what he has omitted. The plan is, that the learner should 
first study what he recollects, using such expressions as he can com- 
mand, and follow the subject step by step in its proper order, and then 
I propose my questions on those points where they are most needed. 
The effect of carrying on the examination by questioning in the first 
instance, is to suggest most of what should have been learnt, the 
various parts of which the subject consists, the order and succession 
of those parts, and the proper expression, and thus much of the value 
of the lesson is lost. I also find, by the method which I recommend, 
that there is not only a far more accurate knowledge of the subject 
acquired, but that the faculties are more called forth ; there is more 
memory required in recollecting the whole, unaided by hints from a 
leading question ; there is also more judgment in selecting the principal 
topics, and in arranging the order in which they follow each other ; and 
above all, it has the effect, in a high degree, of improving and Mili- 
tating the power of expression, an art into which a child cannot be too 
early initiated. I teach every thing in this way : — when a child has 
committed to memory the Church Catechism, I require him to go over 
the different topics in a continued narrative, showing in what way one 
part is connected with another ; and, of course, when he does not per- 
ceive the parts or their connexion, pointing them out to him, and dien 
I propose my questions, to make his knowledge more complete. So, in 
regard to the historical parts of the Old and New Testament, or any 
other branch of knowledge that may be introduced into the school; 
indeed, I think it would be a most important improvement in the 
examinations conducted in far more important institutions than a Na- 
tional School. 

If you are of opinion that these hints may be serviceable to any of 
the readers of your useful Journal, you will do me a favour by inserting 
them. I assure you that they are the fruit of experience, and though I 
may not, through not exemplifying the subject by instances here, make 
myself perfectly understood, I have set down nothing which I have not 
already proved to be highly beneficial. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Sussex Clbrgtman. 
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ORIGIN OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Thb idea of Sunday School instruction was communicated to 
Mr. Raikes, by Mr. Stock, curate of St. John's, Gloucester ; who 
has given the following account of it in a letter, dated February 2nd, 
1788, — " Mr. Raikes meeting me one day by accident at my own 
door> and in the course of conversation, lamenting the deplorable state 
of the lower classes of mankind, took particular notice of the situation 
of the poorer children. I had made, I replied, the same observation, 
and told him, if he would accompany me into my own parish, we 
would make some attempts to remedy the evil. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to the business, and, procuring the names of about ninety 
children, placed them under the care of four persons for a stated num- 
ber of hours on the Sunday. As minister of the parish, I took upon 
me the principal superintendance of the schools, and one-third of the 
expense* llie progress of this institution through the kingdom is 
justly to be attributed to the constant representations which Mr. 
Raikes made in his own paper, the Gloucester Journal, of the benefits 
which he perceived would probably arise from it." 

Several years ago a monument was erected in the chancel of the 
parish church of St. John the Baptist, which bears this inscription : — 
" In memory of the Rev. Thomas Stock, A.M., rector of this church, 
who first suggested the institution of Sunday Schools ; and, in con- 
junction with Mr. Robert Raikes, established and supported the four 
original Sunday Schools in this parish and St. Catherine's in 1780. 
He died December 17th, 1803, and was interred in St. Aldate's 
Church." 

The following paragraph from the Gloucester Journal, of November 
3rd, 1783, exhibits Mr. lUdkes' views : — " Some of the clergy in diffe- 
rent parts of this^country, bent upon attempting a reform among the 
children of the lower class, are establishing Sunday Schools, for ren- 
dering the Lord's day subservient to the ends of instruction, which 
has hitherto been prostituted to bad purposes. Farmers and other 
inhabitants of the towns and villages complain, that they receive more 
injury in their property on the Sabbath, than all the week besides ; this 
in a great measure proceeds from the lawless state of the younger class, 
who are allowed to run wild on that day, free from every restraint. To 
remedy this evil, persons duly qualified are employed to instruct those 
that cannot read ; and those that may have learned to read are taught 
the catechism and conducted to church. By thus keeping their minds 
engaged, the day passes profitably and not disagreeably. In- those 
parishes where this plan has been adopted, we are assured that the 
behaviour of the children is greatly civilized. The barbarous ignorance 
in which they had before lived, being in some degree dispeUed, they 
begin to give proofs that those persons are mistaken, who consider the 
lower orders of mankind as incapable of improvement, and therefore 
think an attempt to reclaim them impracticable, or at least not worth 
Uie trouble." 

ViAToa. 

S B 
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ON DICTATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Dictation, as a branch of in9traction, has reference chielSy to the spell- 
ing of words ; that is, certain words or sentences are written by the 
scholar upon his slate at the time when they are read to him by the 
teacher. This method is found to be far superior to the common one of 
teaching to spell by setting them to get by heart, as it is called, a long 
column of words, without any explanation. How tiresome, how unin- 
tellectual, to pore for hours over words of many syllables ! a method as 
calculated « as any that could be adopted, to make learning hateful to a 
child. Tlie principal difficulty to be overcome, is that of correcting 
every mistake on the slate of every child. To attempt this would extend 
such an exercise far beyond the time commonly set apart for it. If there 
were time sufficient, such a minute investigation would indeed amply 
repay the teacher for all his labour. When such a plan, however, is 
not praticable, the following methods may be adopted. First :— Choose 
one slate from the mass, generally the one in which the greatest blund- 
ers are expected to be found ; go through every sentence slowly and 
distinctly, drawing the pencil through every mis-spelt word, causing 
some boy to 8i)ell the word correctly, and every one who has the same 
word incorrectly spelled, to draw his pencil through it at the same time, 
and to put in its place, or above it, the same word in its correct form. 
In like manner go through every succeeding sentence, till the whole 
exercise is completed. Secondly : — Go regularly through the class, causing 
each boy to spell that word, which in order of sequence, faUs to his 
turn — word by word — boy by boy — till the whole lesson has been gone 
through. Thirdly : — Whilst reading out the words or sentences, the 
teacher can go round the class, and wherever an error is seen, the pen- 
cil is to be drawn through that word. Tliese mis-spelt words are then 
to be given to the class at the termination of the exercise. Other expe^ 
dients may be adopted, which an experienced teacher will be able to call 
to his assistance when necessity demands. Strive always to interest 
and keep up the attention ; if the spirits be allowed to flag, if listless- 
ness steals on, the progress will be very slow. Boys will never be awed 
into a love for knowledge; they must be wooed, and hence she ought to 
be arrayed in her most alluring guise. 

Composition refers to the reproduction by the scholar in writing of a 
lesson previously communicated to him orally by his teacher. Suppose 
the master has been giving the class a lesson' on gold, or any object ; at 
the close of the lesson, he tells the children to take their slates and to 
write out as much as they can remember, keeping as closely as possible 
to the order pursued in giving the lesson. Composition, then, is not 
merely an exercise in spelling, but at the same time an exercise on 
language. The teacher can then point out any grammatical errors, or 
any ambiguity of construction wliich may occur in the lesson, thus 
leading the child to the proper expression of his thoughts — teaching him 
to clothe his ideas in a correct and simple garb — a most important 
point in the education of the young. In fact, no branch of know- 
ledge may be made more effectual in leading boys to see the practical 
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Utility and value of knowledge. Bat, it must be of a kind calculated 
to interest, to call into exercise their mental powers, else its efficacy 
will be but limited. What is the use of writing ? not alone that one may 
be able to imitate some finely-engraved lines with exactness and preci- 
sion — ^that part is only the initiatory step, and if the pupil were carried 
no farther, he might indeed be a splendid copyist, but the great end of 
education would not be attained, llie chief end of learning to write is, 
that we may be able to combine our ideas so as to form sentences and 
pangraphs, and this can only be accomplished by the help of a kindred 
study — grammar ; hence these two ought always to be united. 

Battersea, W. McLboo. 



ON THE EXPENSE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

SiB, — ^The letter of the Tutor of Caius, which appeared in your last, 
does not at all rebut, in the main, the charge of unnecessary expense, 
which is usually brought against university education. He is the first 
member of the university I have ever met that did not boldly apologise 
for the proper expenses of college life, on the score of excluding vulgar 
aspirants, though, as experience testifies, a very fallacious plea. The 
Tutor of Caius states the expenses of board and lodging in college to be 
£90, in round numbers — I should state it at more. But if we take his 
statement, and remember that the student is not resident in college above 
six months, surely £15 is a somewhat exhorbitant expenditure for the 
student to incur in each month, on account of the bare necessaries of 
life. It seems cert&inly to me a most unnecessary expense, when I con- 
sider that the student is excluded from all luxuries and indulgences, 
when he is called upon to pay a sum of money sufficient to include 
tbem. Allow me to remind the Tutor of Caius, that the society in which 
the collegian mixes is commonly supposed to be one of the great advan- 
tages of university education ; but if he has to invest so much capital 
in the purchase of board and lodging, he must be often prevented from 
entering into society to any beneficial extent. Here is the great rock 
upon which our universities, I conceive, are 8pliting,by their showing more 
tenderness to ^e perquisites of the tradesmen and college servants than 
to the pockets of the students. Men do not crumble when they have left 
college, embarrassed with pecuniary difficulties, so much at the expenses 
of tuition, whether public or private, as at the needless and unwarranta* 
ble manner in which their ready cash has been extracted to enrich the 
college cook and steward. — I am. Sir, yours, very truly, 

A Caubbidob Mastbb of Abts. 



PLAY-GROUND AND GALLERY AS USED IN THE TRAINING 

SYSTEM. 

A play-ground and a gallery, with the master as superintendent and trainer, is 
a new principle in popular education. 

The play-groun4l and gallery are an indispensable platform in training the 
child. By training the child^ we mean his intellectual, physical, and moral 

B b 2 
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fiumlties and babits, simultaneously or combined; not the physical tzaining 
merely in one place, the intellectnal in another, and the religious in a third, 
but the whole each day, and under one superintendence. At home, training 
may be conducted to a certain extent at the fireside ; but home training, highly 
Taluable and important as it is, no more makes up for the school, than the school 
does for the family. The child who is exclusively trained at home, is not so 
well fitted for the duties of acitve life. He is ignorant of much that he ought 
to know, and which he ought to be trained to shun ; more particularly, he is 
ignorant of himself; his real dispositions and character ha?e not been fuUy de- 
yeloped, and that at a period of life when there is a reasonable hope of their 
being checked and subdued. The boy is only in real life when at play and at 
study among his companions in years and pursuits. Home adds peculiarly to 
the moral, and the school to the intellectual training ; it is only when both are 
united, however, that the child is under a complete training. This combinatioD, 
with the master as superintendent, guide, director, and companion, forms moral 
school training, and is one of the great peculiarities of the Training System. 
Next in importance and influence to which is ^ picturing out in words " in the 
intellectual department 

The physical exercises are not new, having been practised under what is term- 
ed the Infant School System, before the establishment of the Training System. 

When we speak of the gallery, we mean not merely a gallery or flight of 
ascending steps for seating the whole pupils, but one used as it is under the 
system which we are attempting to analyse ; and when we speak of a play-g^und, 
we mean not merely an open space of 100 or 120 feet long, by 50 or 60 feet 
wide, for 100 or 120 children to amuse themselves in the fresh air, and for ex- 
ercise, but one under the immediate superintendence of the master for physical 
health — ^the cultivation of proper physical habits — the developement oi real 
character, and, in conjunction with the gallery, for moral and intellectual train- 
ing. A play-ground, without the master being present as superintendent, is 
literally a mischief ground. The gallery, with its other arrangements, and the 
mode of managing it, saves fully as much time in conducting the ordinary ele- 
mentary lessons, as is occupied in the direct moral training. The gallery, by 
enabling nearly the whole person of every child to be in view, affords the best 
opportunity of securing the attention of the whole scholars, developing their 
ideas, and receiving simultaneous, as well as individual answers. 

The play-ground, or " uncovered school," permits the super-abundant animal 
spirits or ^' steam " to escape, while at the same time it adds to the health of 
the pupils, affords relaxation, and secures contentment with their other lessons 
in-doors, without the usual coercion which is necessary when there is no play- 
ground ; at the same time, as we have already said, when freely at play the 
real character and dispositions of the whole chUdren are developed, which, in 
any case of fault observed by the master, on their return to the gallery, he can 
notice and analyse for the benefit of the whole, on the practical principles laid 
down in Stows " Moml Training and the Training System." 

It is as impracticable for a teacher to train morsQly and intellectually on the 
simple and natural mode of the system, without a gallery and a play-ground, 
as it would be for a mechanic to work without his tools. The naving both 
these auxiliaries does not form a training school without the trained master, 
and the master who is without these is of course unsuccessfuL The frequent 
deviations from this indispensable arrangement, are the causes why there are so 
many failures in schools naving the system professedly in view, but which are 
only imitation training schools, being either without a trained master, or a play- 
ground and a gallery. 

There is no doubt a great difficulty in purchasing or even finding sufficient 
ground for the purpose, and it is extremely high priced in the lanes and streets 
of a crowded city where moral training is imperiously required; but inde- 
pendently of the moral improvement ot the people, the actmil cost would be 
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much leas than the police, bridewell prison, houses of refuge, public prosecu- 
tions, and transportation of criminals.* Moral school training, under God's 
blessing, would do much for society. We hare no hope, indeed, that it would 
root out sin ; but fifteen years' experience and observation of the practical work- 
ing of the system, show that its establishment would greatly aiminish crime 
and increase virtue. 

The ** sympathy of numbers" is the most powerful practical principle in 
social life, ana more particularly in large towns and villages. It is peculiarly 
so with the joung, wno are the most impressible of society. The conviction of 
the power of this principle fifteen or sixteen years ago, led to the addition of 
the play-ground and the gallery to one or two schools, with their accompanying 
exercises, under the master, in Bible, intellectual training, &c., as an addition 
to popular education, and as models of antidote to the demoralizing influence 
of large towns. The result in Glasgow and everywhere at home and abroad, 
where trained masters have gone from the Normal Seminary, of which these model 
schools formed the basis and an integral part, has been most satisfactory and 
encouraging. — (Communicated by Mr, Stow) 



▲ BFBCIMBM OF BELIGIOUS INSTBUCTION A CENTUBT AGO, 

IN A LETTER TO AN ONLY DAUGHTER, AT SCHOOL, AND ABOUT 

THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. 

Mt Deab Sue, — ^The instructions I have left for your brothers, I desire you to 
copy ; because most of them are of general use to young persons, and therefore 
I shall only add here what I think the difierence of your sex and manner of 
life requires. 

Though you are a year younger than Fiennes, yet I doubt not your sense of 
my tender love to you, which will make my advice sink deep into your heart. 

Whilst you are at school, the rules of the house you live in will sufficiently 
employ your time ; when you return home, beware of idleness, which intro- 
duces all manner of sin. 

Besides morning and evening prayer, you may generally dedicate some time 
in the middle of the day for devotion, especially when you have not the advan- 
tage of public prayers ; and after the example of holy David,t not only morning 
and evening, but at noon-day, present your petitions to God. And that your 
prayers may have a due effect on your life, employ some minutes before you 
begin them, to put your mind in a proper disposition to address the great Autnor 
of your being. 

In the morning consider what business or company you are likely to engage 
in, and what particular temptations are most apt to attend them ; against which 
arm yourself by resolution ; resist the devil and he will flee from you.:^ To 
give you one instance : if you apprehend your papa, or any other person under 
whose direction you live, may tax you with omission of duty, or any indiscre- 
tion, the first thought that arises in your heart may very probably be to contrive 
U> conceal your error, though at the expense of truth. This is to be conquered 
by considering the baseness of a lie ; that it is much less disgrace to be found in 
a fault to which aU, especially young persons, are subject, than to be found a 
liar, who, when notorious, is never believed, though they speak the truth. But 

* We have heard of a plan for providing play-grounds in the densest part of such 
cities as London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, by arching the ground floor, 
and making a flat roof of the newly discovered pitch or asphalturo, which might suit 
for two small schools. 

t Psalm iii. 4 ; v. 3 ; xxxv. 18.— Haggai i. 7.— Prov. iv. 26. — ^Eccl. xii. I. 

X Pwdm cxix. 69.— I Peter v. 8.— James iv. 7.— 1 Thesa. v. 5, 6.— Ephes. vi. 1 1, 13 
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this only in regard to the world ; the ugoments are much stronger in point <rf 
duty. The God of truth has pronounced a dreadful doom against such as 
make a lie ; even that they shall for ever he condemned to the lake that bums 
with fire and brimstone.* Avoid, therefore, the first steps that lead to this sin 
•^equivocation ! In short, be content sometimes to be found in a fault I 
choose to instance this as being the most common vice in young persons ; but 
whatever evil you can foresee, may in this manner be guarded against, if you 
furnish yourself with arffumeuts by diligently reading the holy Scriptures, some 
portions of which should always be added to your morning devotion, and gene- 
rally some pages in a book of divinity ; for the morning hours are not only most 
in our power, but the fittest season to dress the mind, and arm it against the 
various chances of the day. 

I will suppose you to rise earl^ enough to employ some hours before break- 
fast in this great end of your being if after which, music, work, or other house- 
wifery employment, will fiU your time till noon, when it will become yon to 
dress with as little expense of time as cleanly neatness will permit 

Your mid-day devotions must be performed at such times as prudence di- 
rects. 

The afternoons are most properly the seasons for conversation and divCTsion. 
Among the last I reckon ingenious books, as history, poetry, the most engaging, 
but the most dangerous, if not read with caution : m die choice of which be 
guided by the opinions of good and wise persons ; for though many virtues are 
set in the fairest light, and many excellent morals taught in many plays, yet are 
the generality of wese sort of writings not proper for a modest mind to hear or 
read. But what I chiefly warn you against is the modem novels, or pretended 
secret histories, which are filled with intrigues, or vicious passions, set off with 
all the charms of eloquence. Eomances are generally innocent, but apt to fiU 
the mind with unprofitable thoughts and vain ideas ; therefore to be seldom 
read. Dancing, in proper company, I have always thought one of the best di- 
versions for young persons, because it promotes the health ; but then it should 
be as much as possible confined to good hours. Cards and dice are the least use- 
ful, as neither improving the mind nor the body, and very frequently producing 
ill-humour; and are more proper amusements for old people, whose decayed 
eyes permit not the long use of work or reading. Take one certain rule for all 
diversions — ^viz. that they cease to be innocent either by too frequent repetition, 
or when much time is spent in them at once ; for their right use is, by unbend- 
ing the mind, to make it more fit to return to the business of our several call- 
ings. 

When you retire to your evening devotions, recollect your thoughts, words, 
and actions the day past ; and where you have transgressed, ask pardon of God, 
and resolve to avoid it for the future. I Be not irightened, as if this were too great 
a task ; for you will find five minutes sufficient lor the work, if performed con- 
stantly ; and I know of no human means more instrumental to piety. 

As your years increase, you will, I hope, according to the dijection of our excel- 
lent mother the Church, enlarge your devotions on all Fridl^ and vigils ;§ also 
join abstinence to prayer if your health permit; that must also direct you in the 
observance of Lent But if you should not be able to &st, you must never 
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ezciMe jounelf from the spiritual duties of that aeafion. And also deny your- 
self those diversions in which at other seasons you may indulge, that you ma^ 
the more effectually humble yourself for those sins for which our blessed Savi- 
our died to atone ; and no season is so proper to do this in as the time appointed 
to commemorate his passion. 

I hope you will qualify yourself to receive the holy sacrament at the age the 
Church requires, woich is as necessary to the life of your soul as food is to 
your body.* 

The books I chiefly recommend to your present use are *' The Winchester 
Manual;* « The Scholar's Manual," " Jenks^ Devotions, " " The Whole Duty 
of Man," and all the other works by that author ; especially the " Lady's Call- 
ing," '* Scott's Christian Life," and '' KetUewell's MesAUie of ChrisUan Obedi- 



ence." 



God has blessed you with a good understanding, which you are to consider 
as a talent He expects you to use to his gloryf ; which is greatly promoted by 
a proper behaviour to all you converse with. The meanest person is not only 
partaker with you in the same common nature, but, which is a much greater 
tie, one through faith of the same promises in Christ Jesus ; speak, therefore, 
with mildness to the meanest person, to which, if you join gravity, you will al- 
ways meet with respect To your equals your conversation should be sincere 
and obliging ; but be very careful how you contract friendships, and when you 
do, be £uthful: but remember, that not only Your character in this world, but 
your happiness in the next, is greatly affected by those you converse with. If 
It is your lot to be among persons of superior quality, make yourself acceptable 
by every ingenuous art, with such a respect as your different stations in the 
world require. But make not your court by departing from those strict rules 
of life, which, though un&shionable, are in some cases indispensable duties ; 
in others, amongst the thin^ that are most excellent : and we are admonished 
hy the apostle, | to proceed rrom grace to grace till we become perfect in Christ 
Jesus. Dui whilst you endeavour to exoell in all things praise-worthy, take 
care you do not, with the Pharisee, lose the reward of all your labour, by vainly 
overvaluing it ; for our blessed Saviour, who best knows the value of our per- 
formances, bids us, after we have done all we can, confess ourselves unprofit^ 
able servants. 

If it please God to prolong my life, I shall add what I think may be of fur- 
ther use to you. If not, I commit you to his good nrovidence, to direct and 
guide your steps in the path of peace. § I am your attectionate mother, 

jMmary 1735. • ^— ^— 



AGBICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

A PBOJEOT has been started at Devizes to establish an institution of the above 
description for the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloucester and Wilts. 

The Plan. — It is proposed to found an agricultural college, on an example 
farm, in some approved spot convenient for Uie counties of Gloucester, Oxford, 
Wilts, and Berks, — pvobsJi>ly near Cirencester, which was supposed to be a fa- 
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Tonnble ritnation. The capital reqoiied would be 12,000/, which thej proposed 
to ndse by 400 pToprietarj shaiea of 30/. each, bearing interest, and each saaie- 
holder having the privilege of recommending a pupu. Holders of fire shares 
to be governors. The capital to be applied to &e erection of school bidldings, 
improvement of the farm, purchase ortne stock, implements, dee. 

i7i£ Farm, — It is proposed to purchase or to rent a farm of bom 400 to 60O 
acres. The neighbourhood of Cirencester would be pre f erred, on aocoont of its 
centra] situation, its market, and the railway accommodation. The &rm is in- 
tended to be laid out in the most conrenient manner, and to be brought into the 
highest state of tillage. 

Paid Officert and AttuianU on the Farm, — ^A farmer, a married man wiH be 
necessary ; and high testimonials of character required. He will be expected 
to have skill and experience in the management of land, stock, labour, &c., to 
be adapted to have the sole management of the pupils whilst employed in him 
labours ; to possess such knowledge of the leading sciences applicable to agri- 
culture, as shall enable him to carry into practice the lessons acquired in die 
college. Also, in addition, a few paid labourers will be selected, competent to 
set an example in farm work. 

The College. — It is proposed on or near the farm, to erect a building to acorn- 
modate tlie head master and his family, including the domestic servants, die 
tutors, and, in the first instance, 100 scholars. The greatest attention will be 
paid to order, economy and health, in the planning of the building, and in all 
the arrangements for board and lodging. 

Paid Officers of the College, — A head master, also a married man, will be 
selected, who has sufficient knowledge of Chemistry and Geology, or of two of 
the more important sciences, as well as a general acquaintance with the other 
subjects taught in the college. In addition, it is probable that two tutors or 
professors will be requisite : one mathematica], who will teach all that relates 
to calculation, such as mensuration, book-keeping, mechanics, machinery, &c. : 
the other, a naturalist, competent to teach what relates to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

Pupils. — It is expected that the bulk of the pupils will be the sons of the 
farmers of the district, on whose account the institution is founded ; and it is 
confidently believed that few, if any, parents or guardians will neglect the 
high duty of providing the best education in their power for their sons ; the 
only fortune that cannot be taken from them. As the college is not intended for 
teaching the rudiments of learning, no pupil will be admitted under 14 yean 
of age, and who has not a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar ; and if above the age of 16 years, he must produce testimonials that he 
is of moral habits. No pupil to remain longer than four years. The terms 
will not be above 30/ a year, half to be paid in advance. 

Instruction and Employment. — Half the day each scholar mil be under in- 
struction in the schools. The different sciences that relate to agriculture wiD 
be taught by the study of the best works on the subject, and by lectures ; in the 
course of which, experiments, ^ith the aid of good apparatus, will be resorted 
to. and the pupils will participate in the manual part, so as to familiarize them 
with the analysis and study of soils, &c Tlie other half of the day will be em- 
ployed on the farm in the works of husbandry, making and registering trials of 
implements, practical experiments, <Scc. ; also in a common and botanic garden ; 
so that half the pupils will be always in the school, and half on the farm or 
garden ; and the whole be accompanied by such good precept, example, and 
regulations, as shall conduce, with God's blessing, to the formation of fixed re- 
ligious and moral habits. 

Religious Instruction. — The religious instruction of the pupils will be strictly 
scriptural, and be conducted by a member of the established church ; and every 
possible arrangement will be made to meet the wishes of those parents who, not 
i)eing members of that churoh, shall send their sons to this establishment. 
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** Oft as I see the moon at night 
Walk with her stars abroad, 
It seems God's charch, and saints in light. 
All on their heavenly road. 

** And like the great and glorious sun, 
Whose light they manifest, 
Is onr own Lord — ^the Holy One — 
Who now is gone to rest" 

Q. What meanest thou hy this word Sacrament F 
A. I mean an outward and visible sign. 

What is a Sacrament? 
O teach me, holy Love; 
And all which in tfaiat word is meant, 
O send me from above! 

It is the outward sign 
Of grace which then is given, 
A sign of some great boon divine, 
Which we receive from heaven. 

Tis like that wondrous cloud, 
Which through the roaring tide,* 
Led onward Israel's armed crowd. 
And through the desert wide. 

Tis like that glorious flame. 
Which with a living tongue,f 
And sound of rushing tempest, came 
The haJlow'd guests among. 

Hymns on the Catechism (Bums), 
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INDIOEWCE NOT OFTEN FOUND IN OOMPANT WITH OOOD EDUCATION. 

Of all obstacles to improvement ignorance is the most formidable, because the 
only true secret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in bettering their 
own condition, and to supply them, not with a temporary stimulus, but with a 
permanent ener^. As fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor 
oecome more and more able to co-operate in any plan proposed for their advan- 
tage, and more likely to listen to anv reasonable suggestion, and more able to 
understand, and therefore more willing to pursue it Hence it follows, that 
when gross ignorance is once removed, and right principles are introduced, a 
great advantage has been already gained against squalid poverty. Many ave- 
nues to an improved condition are open to one whose faculties are enlarged and 
exercised ; he sees his own interest more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, 
and he does not study immediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late 
repentance, or mortgage the labour of his future life without an adequate return. 
Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found in company with good education. — 
Bishop of Chester's Record of Creation. 

* Exodus, c. xiii, v. 21. f Acts, c. ii, v. 3. 
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BSLTGIOUS TNSTRncnON CANNOT BKOIN TOO BARLT. 

It accordR well with the holy custom of our Church, derived firum apostolic 
times, to initiate even infants into the communion of Christ, in order that the 
first dawnings of intellect may he visited with those thoughts and notions which 
hecome a christian : and that their corrupt nature may almost imperceptihly 
contract purer habits and principles than the world would impart to them. I 
speak not now of that spiritual influence which accompanies the baptismal rite, 
and which doubtless aias all the operations of man towards his improvement ; 
hut the solemn dedication of infants to God, even before reason is develoned, 
is a practice which seems to call for that early discipline in God's word, which is 
the object of these [Church] Schools to administer, as a suitable and even neces- 
sary sequel to their initiation into the Church. — Bukop Coplettone, 

GOOD NUBTUBE BETTEB THAN OOOD ULWB. 

Albeit good laws have always been reputed the nerves or ligaments of humane 
society, yet are they no way comparable in their effects to the rules of good 
nurture ; for it is in civil as it is in natural plantations, where young tender 
trees (though subject to the injuries of air, ana the danger even of their own 
inflexibility) would yet little want any under-propping and shorings, if at first 
they were well fastened in the root — Reliquia Wottoniana. 
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The Factory Bill. — Coscbined Ststem. 

I for one rejoice at its withdrawal. At the first proposal it seemed more 
than questionaole ; afterwards it became still less to be aesired: and we may 
now be satisfied that we have cause to be thankful that it has been laid aside. 
I trust it will never be renewed ; and have seen with great pleasure that some 
who are foremost in the question have declared themselves against any new 
experiments of combined education. 

My reasons are, first, because any such scheme of general education would 
probably end in withdrawing from the church the education of the English 
people, and in transferring, at some future day, her schools, teachers, training- 
colleges, and the whole matSriel of education to such handis as may from time 
to time hold the powers of government This appears to be the inevitable, 
though perhaps remote, consequence of establishing a system such as that 
lately proposed. That scheme gave such an apparent prominence to the 
chuich, as to excite firom opponents the objection, tnat it was simply a system 
of church education. Had it been carried into effect, it is not to be suppcMsed 
that it would have been ultimately confined to the factory districts : stiu less 
is it to be believed that two systems of church education should long co-exist 
The one would in time absorb the other ; and the ultimate control of both, in- 
cluding, it may be, even the diocesan machinery, &c., would pass into the hands 
of such ministers as might hereailer, from time to time, by the variable fortunes 
of political life, compose the committee of Privy Council. This involves a prin- 
ciple not to be so easily conceded. If education be essentially a religious work, 
as it is at length fully acknowledged to be, it does not readily appear where the 
church can find a tribunal upon earth to dispense ^ith her obligations to educate 
her own children. If education be the parental office, guided by tlie pastoral 
ministry, I know of no authority that can release the parents ana pastors from 
their joint charge, and empower them to devolve their office upon any (Aher 
agents, howsoever efficient or forward to undertake it 

And this brings me to a second reason. We are indebted to those who have 
chiefly obtained the withdrawal of the clauses in question, for establishing, by a 
counterproof, what has been so strongly urged by the church in the last tew 
years, I mean the absolute impossibility, in the present state of the country, of 
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£nmi]iff any scheme of education, toncbing upon religion at all, which shall in- 
clude me childxen of those who are of separate and opposing communions. 

It is impossihle to compromise the distinctive characters of those religious 
systems ; and their distinctive characters, energetically repel all approaches to 
united action. It has been a kindly belief, in which 1 have never participated, 
that some neutral ground might be discovered — some common precinct — ^within 
which their characteristic religions diversities should be unfelt But surely it 
must be obvious, that religious tenets are the earnest and stirring notives which 
emphatically govern the whole character. They include all minor differences, 
and perpetuate them. If men will not worship at the same altar, is it to be 
thought they will entrust their children to the same religious education? 
Surely, we should think less well of them if they would. Laxitv is a thing 
worthy of no respect: rather, it is worthy of all condemnation. When men are 
irreconcilably divided in the highest article of conscience and duty, a willing- 
ness to compromise in detail, or in the persons of their children, is no sign of 
good. It is a poor evidence of reality and earnestness ; and of all things most 
intolerable is laxity, and indifference in matters which relate to God. Little 
good could be hoped from a people in whom their religious faith had oo deeper 
or more clinging root; thererore, I think, there is encouragement to be drawn 
even from the stubbornness of our contending principles. It bespeaks zeal and 
energy, and a strong perception of the greatness of the cause about which we 
aie contending. If we are ever again united, this is a pledge of a close and 
tenacious unity : a lax people must always be divided. Now the discussion of 
1839 proved, once for all, that no system of education can be established in this 
country, which is not based on religion, and presided over by the churoh. And 
the discission of this year has made equally clear, that no measure, fulfilling 
these two conditions, will satisfy those that are in separation from our commu- 
nion. The conclusion, then, is plain, that no combined system of education 
is practicable. — From a charge hy the Venerable Archdeacon Manning. 

CATECHISIKO. 

It is therefore a narrow and shallow view to conceive that the clergy 
are, in virtue of office, charged with the details of schools and parochial 
education. With the duty of parochial catechising the clergy are fully and 
exclnsivdy charged; and it is their function and privilege, as spiritual guides 
to their flocks, to vutt, intpect, and promote the welfare of ul schools and 
systems of education within dieir parishes. But, clear as this is in prin- 
ciple, let us never forget that the question of education must become ulti- 
mately a masked form of the question of the pastoral office of the church ; for 
what IS it but the unfolding of the baptismal life in her spiritual children ? 
It is impossible that the education of a country should be in the hands of one 
power, and the pastoral ministry in the hands of another. Though distinct, 
they are inseparable; and if the pastoral ministir do not draw to itself the 
work of education, and superintend it, schemes of education will assimilate to 
themselves the pasUMal office, and undermine it, by limiting the action of its 
catechetical teaching within the range of what is acceptable to a divided 
population. There are two points which may be laid down as certain : first, 
that the hearts of the people of England in the next generation are now to be 
lost and won in the area of our parish schools ; and next, that the education 
of the country will ultimately fall into the hands of that community which 
has the best and most efficient teachers. Let the chureh, then, make her 
con^ibution to this work ; and, as an earnest, let us give the careful instruc- 
tion of 14,000 or 15,000 catechists — a contribution which needs no grants of 
public money, no lists of private subscriptions. We possess it already. The 
clergy of England are the catechists of England ; and this is the true basis of 
all national education in this country. Any scheme which thwarts or en- 
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tangles the free exercise of the catechetical office of the diaich is^ so hi, a 
pure evil; anj scheme which excludes or slights it is shaUow and feeble, and 
certain of defeat Who can foretell what a work maj be done in a generation, 
by the united action of the whole English clergy acting as the catechists of 
the nation ; what an order of light and purity may arise out of the Atur\n4ism 
and conniptions of our mines and factories; what a restoration of peaceful and 
paternal rule, of dutiful and glad obedience ; what a healing of intense and 
inveterate schisms; what a power of beneficence and benediction to the whole 
empire, and to the world ! 
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THE FIFTH AKNUAL BEPOBT OF THJB CHUBCH SCHOOLMASTEBS' AaSOCLlTlOK. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret, that the committee of the 
Church Schoolmasters' Association present their fifth annual report With no 
small pleasure they announce that the association is still progressing, and its 
usefulness daily becoming more apparent. They believe, moreover, that there 
never was a time more favourable than the present for the dissemination of 
sound views and practical systems of education, or in which church school- 
masters by uniting their energies in the promotion of this good work, might 
look forward with better grounded hopes of ultimate success. 

It must, however, be a matter of some regret, that from want of adequate 
funds the usefulness of the association has, in a manner, been crippled. Efforts 
indeed have been made amongst the members, and by some at a great personal 
sacrifice, to defray those outstanding liabilities which pressed the most neavily. 
Much expense was necessarily incurred in fitting up the premises in Exeter 
Street, without which, indeed, the business of tiie association could not hare 
been carried on convenientiy, if at all. The balance still owing is large, but 
there is good reason to hope that the association will soon be uree firom debt 
It is, however, a matter of anxious concern to devise plans, whereby, for the 
future, the association may be placed on a less encumbered footing. With 
this grand object in view your committee venture to propose, not without re- 
luctance, that the annual subscriptions of the members living vrithin five miles 
of the place of meeting, be increased. At the same time it is hoped, that when 
the principles which have called us together are better and more generally 
known, scnool committees will not be indifferent to the claims of this association, 
nor regardless of the efforts here made for the express benefit of their schools. 
Certainly it ought not to be forgotten that many of our members have willingly 
giving up to the business of the association the littie time which they can call 
their own, and which their health would almost require to be otherwise em- 
ployed, besides often incurring thereby an expense tiiat can be but ill afforded. 

xour committee trust they may state, that the past year has not been wholly 
unprofitable. They refer with satisfaction to the establishment of a second 
Language Class, which, though adorned with no extrinsic attractions, * * * * 
has been felt and acknowledged by all the members well worthy the time and 
attention they have bestowed upon it, and to be increasing in interest and 
value every time they meet The first Language Class has been continued 
witii steady perseverance. 

With great satisfaction too have your committee to sneak of the lectures 
upon the English Language, now in course of delivery by tne Bev. W. H Jones. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, to you who have heard them, upon their 
originality, research, and usefulness. 
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They are happy in heing ahle to announce, that some of the clergy who feel 
a deep interest in the association, hare kindly promised their valuable assistance, 
so as to ensure a continuous series of lectures on Tarious subjects for the next 
twelve months. 

With regard to the library, your committee regret that, from want of funds, 
they have been able to add to it but few standard works ; indeed, the librarian 
has been reluctantly compelled to suspend for a while the issuing of the periodi- 
cals. He wishes it, however, to be distinctly understood, that the members will 
agadn have the use of them, so soon as the necessary funds are at his command. 
It is desirable, indeed, not only that every work connected with education should 
be within your reach, but that there should be also formed a museum, so to 
n>ea]c, in which might be placed specimens of every kind of school apparatus. 
It may, perhaps, be said without presumption, that even by the patrons and 
managers of schook it would be esteemed an advantage to be able to inspect, 
at any time, the most improved machinery for their purpose. Before dismissing 
die subject of the library, the committee beg to congratulate the members 
generally, and all friends of the rising generation, upon the establishment of a 
cheap and now widely-circulated periodical, devoted to the promotion of sound 
learning and religious education. They refer of course to The English Journal 
of Education, which, if not directly connected with this association, yet, as 
edited by its president, they cannot but regard with pleasure as a valuable in- 
strument for the advancement of the same good work and upon the same 
principles. 

Your committee beg to acknowledge the receipt of several well-timed dona- 
tions and subscriptions, a list of which is appended to this report They feel, 
that the best way they can give utterance to tneir thanks, is the assurance that 
such assistance has enabled them to overcome difficulties which would have 
been otherwise almost insurmountable. 

It is highly gratifying to be able to state, that public attention has of late 
been somewhat more excited towards the objects of^the association. Important 
meetings have been held at Liverpool, Chelmsford, and Bradford in Yorkshire, 
for the purpose of establishing similar institutions. The Surrey Association has 
continued m useful operations, and in a manner reflecting the highest credit 
upon its members, many of whom regulariy walk several miles to take part in 
its business. The Hackney and Chelsea District Associations have also fre- 
quently assembled. 

With regard to the energy with which our own proceedings have been carried 
on during the year, it will, perhaps, be sufficient to mention that our Rev. Pre- 
rident himself has presided over nearly se?enty meetings. During the ensuing 
year ihe language classes will assemble every Saturday, at half-past one o'clock, 
P.M., monthly lectures will be given on the third Saturday in every month, at 
three o'clock, p.m. ; upon the latter occasion members will have the privilege of 
introducing a friend. The monthly general meetings will be held at the same 
hour, on the first Saturday in the month, when essays of a practical character 
will be delivered by members, and followed up by discussions on the several 
subjects of which they treat The reading room will continue to be open on 
Ihe evenings of Wednesday and Saturday, and each member will be allowed 
to carry home one volume from the library for private use. Communications 
addressed to any of the members will be received at the office at an^ time. 
Clergymen and committees reauiring masters, or members wanting siiuations, 
can have an advertisement to tnat effect placed upon the notice board, on ap- 
plication to the secretary. 

It has hitherto been the privilege of your committee, in concluding their re- 
port, to address to you a few words of affectionate exhortation ; and never did 
tbej so willingly avail themselves of that privilege as at the present time. Un- 
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diflturbed by the slightest discord amongst its memben, our associatimi has 
been steadily progressing, without any ostentations display, its operations haFe 
all been carried on with a constant regard to that great, that holy principle — 
that education, to be good, must be religious ; and to be religious, must be con- 
ducted on sound church principles. Great temptations have been placed before 
us, by yielding to which we might, perhaps, have raised to ourselres a present 
reputation ; by so doing, however, we should have forfeited this gr^t principle, 
and we hare preferred to struggle on, relying on the promise of an Almignty 
God, who has said, " Them tlui.t honour me, I will honour." Hanpy are we 
in this, that our principles are not ^ose of a day : they have stood the teat of 
time, ^ey will endure to eternity. How cheering to every church school- 
master is the language of the venerable Primate of our diurch: — ^'Our 
National Schools," remarks His Grace, *' even in their present state have been to 
a large extent the means of instilling christian principles." Shall we, Uien, 
relax our energies in this noble work r Surely not Great encouragement is 
daily given to us. Not only have we the countenance of the clergy, who are 
ever reetdy with their advice and co-operation, but we have lived to witness an 
effort made in behalf of our schools, wnich indeed reflects credit on oar church, 
in the readiness and munificence with which many have come forward in 
support of that noble society, alike the pride of the nation and the glory of those 
engaged in carrying on " its labour of love." We then surely lack not en- 
couragement, and if by diligence and watchfulness we cannot exceed the ex- 
pectations formed of us, at least let us not disappoint them. We are not indeed 
called upon to attain to an extensive knowledgie of this world's acquirements. 
Our church simply bids us, while teaching our children to do that which by the 
vows of their infancy they are bound to do, to fiimish diem with such knowledge 
as will help to keep them ^ wise unto salvation." Surely this honourable work 
is one of mr too animating a nature for us to suffer our usefulness to be im- 
paired by any common hinderanoe. Difficulties we shall have to encounter, but 
the certainty of the prize should make us think lightly of the burden of the 
race. One thing we know, that if we teach faithfully the word of God, with 
prayer to him that He would grant us his blessing, it cannot fidl of an ultimate 
influence on the minds of our children. The world may strive to choke the 
seed thus sown, and render it unfruitful,— our confidence is in his power, who 
has said, '* His word shall not return to him void." And hence, though we 
may never witness its g^wth, still we may have sure confidence, that one day 
it will spring up, and bring forth fruit abundantly to the honour and praise of 
God. *' Now one saweth and another reapeth^ hut then both he that eoweth amd 
he that reapeth shall rejoice together" — G. W, Winfield, Secretary . 
October, 1843. 
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JVinchetter Board, — At the last 
meeting applications for grants in aid of 
erecting parochial schools were made by 
the clergy and managers of schools at 
Richmond, Twyford, Thames Ditton, 
Brading (I. W.), Mickleham, Whippen- 
ham. Sway, Chilbolton, Albury, to which 
places sums were voted, varying from 
£10 to £5, according to their exigencies. 
George Mason, of this city ; W. Vockers, 
of Clapham ; and Thomas Monday of 



Southampton, were, after examination, 
elected exhibitioners. A fresh impetus 
has been given to the Southampton Dio- 
cesan Church School, by the energy of 
the principal. Rev. G. Rowden, new ap- 
plication for admission having been 
made immediately on his commencing 
his duties. The Education Committee 
of the Privy Council having placed the 
services of their able Inspector of Schools 
at the disposal of the Bishop of the Dio- 
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cese and the Diocesan Board, It is ex- 
pected that he will commence his duties 
of iospectioQ of such parochial schools, 
whose raanagere may desire it, immedi- 
ately on the commencement of the new 
year. 

Jf^nehetter, — A meeting of the clergy 
of the Rural Deanery and others, both 
laymen and clergymen of the neighbour- 
hood, assembled in the Chapter Room of 
the Cathedral on the 6th instant, for the 
purpose of fbrthering the objects of the 
Manufacturing and Mining Committee 
of the National Society. The Very Rev. 
the Dean presided on the occasion, and 
was supported by the Warden ; and, with 
hardly an exception, by the whole body 
of clergy of the dty and neighbourhood, 
the few not present being absent from 
home or being prevented attending by 
official duties. Letters, accounting for 
their absence, were received from Lord 
Ashborton, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, J. 
B. East, Esq., the Mayor of 'Winchester, 
and LangfoM Lovell, Esq. It was moved 
by the Warden, and seconded by J. T. 
Waddington, Esq. :— 

"That this meeting agreeing in the 
statements expressed by the National So- 
ciety, that at the present crisis it is the es- 
pecial duty of the members of the church, 
laity as well as clergy, to maice extraordi- 
nary efforts for raising the children of the 
poor in the more populous of the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, from the 
alarming state of ignorance and demo- 
ralisation disclosed to public view by re- 
cent inquiries and events, desire to co- 
operate with the National Society in 
raising a special fund for the improve- 
ment of education in the mining and 
manufacturing districts." 

It was also further resolved, Rev. Ca- 
non Vaux moving, and J. Campion, Esq. 
seconding, " that the Rural Dean be re- 
quested to receive contributions for the 
above object, and to forward the same to 
the Treasurer of the National Society." 
A large number of subscriptions, and of 
considerable amount, were given in on 
the occasion of the meeting. 

NottSi^ham.— The following letter has 
been addressed by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln to the Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, together with a circular from the 
Bishop, upon the subject of a more effi- 
cient supply of the means of religious 
education, according to the principles of 



the Chnrch of England, to the children 
of the poor of Nottingham. 

" My dear Mr. Archdeacon,— Though 
your connection with the town of Not- 
tingham, in the character of a parochial 
incumbent, will so shortly cease, I think 
it right to send you the accompanying 
circular. I do not know the name of 
the donor of the £.500. 

" Yours, very faithfully, J. Lincoln. 
" Riseholme, Oct. 2." 



" Riteholme, Lincoln, Sept. 23. 

" Rev. Sir, — A lay member of the 
Church of England, connected with the 
town of Nottingham, and desirous to 
secure to the children of the poor the 
means of religious education, according 
to the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, has offered to deposit in my hands 
the sum of £500 to be employed in the 
accomplishment of that object. The 
offer was made in the early part of last 
month, but the business of my visitation 
has hitherto prevented me from commu- 
nicating with you upon it. You will, I 
am assured, share the anxiety which I 
feel to give effect to the benevolent 
donor's intentions ; and in this assurance 
I request your co-operation in the fol- 
lowing plan, which appears to me, after 
due consideration, to be the best calcu- 
lated for the attainment of the desired 
end: — 

" 1. That the incumbents of all the 
churches in the town of Nottingham, 
district as well as parochial, together 
with the clerical secretary of the com- 
mittee for erecting the new church by 
the Leen Side, shall form themselves into 
a committee, having power to add to 
their number, for promoting the build- 
ing, and, if possible, the endowing of a 
sufficient number of National Schools for 
the children of the poor of every parish 
and parochial district in the town of 
Nottingham ; to be placed under the 
superintendence and controul of the 
several incumbents. 

" 2. That schools capable of contain- 
ing 400 boys and girls shall be erected 
for the several parishes of St. Peter, St. 
Nicholas, and St. James, and for the 
district hereafter to be assigned to the 
Leen Side Church ; that a school for 400 
boys shall be erected in St. Mary's pa- 
rish, there being already in that parish a 
school for 600 girls; that the present 
National School, which is situated in St. 
Paul's district, shall be transferred to that 
district. Trinity district 13 not men- 
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tioned, becauie it is undentood that suf- 
ficient funds have already been raised for 
the erection of schools in that district. 

" 3. That applications shall be made 
to the Committee of Privy Council and 
to the National Society for assistance 
towards the erection of the schools, and 
that a subscription shall be immediately 
set on foot in the town of Nottingham 
and its vicinity. It is calculated that the 
sum of about £4,500 will be required for 
the erection of the schools, and that 
assistance to the extent of £3,000 may 
be obtained from the Committee of Privy 
Council, and from the National Society. 
In addition, therefore, to the benevolent 
donor's g;ift of £500, a sum of £1.000 
must be raised by subscription. 

"4. That the relig;ious instruction given 
in these schools shall be in strict con- 
formity with that given in the central 
school in London. 

" 5. That, in case the plan here pro- 
posed shall not be carried into effect, the 
sum of £500, which is to be deposited in 
the bishop's hands, shall be returned to 
the donor. — " I am, Rev. Sir, 

" Your very faithful servant, 

" The Rev. Archdeacon Wilkins." 

Dewibury — Opening of Sunday School- 
roomt, — On Sunday, Oct. 1, the commo- 
dious rooms, just erected, were opened 
for the reception of the children of the 
poor, and every part occupied, so that 
numbers, who had during the week made 
application for admission, were disap- 
pointed. Sermons were preached in the 
parish Church by the Vicar in the morn- 
ing, the Curate in the afternoon, and by 
Archdeacon Musgrave in the evening. 
Collections, amounting to £60 17s. 34d. 
were made at the services. Within a 
circle of one mile and a half from the 
town, from 300 to 400 teachers, all 
heartily working with the Clergy of the 
Established Church, are to be found. 

Trinity College, Perth.-^The plans for 
this institution (to be erected on the 
estate of Caimies, about eight miles 
north-west of Perth), have been finally 
approved of, and the buildings will be 
commenced in the spring. The plan is 
in the English collegiate style of archi- 
tecture, and does great credit to the 
talent, taste, and skill of the architect. 
Mr. Henderson. The buildings, when 
completed, will form a spacious quadran- 
gle, with a bell-tower and chapel sepa- 



rate. The west front is to contain the 
entrance gate, and residences for the 
warden, sub-wardens, and tutors; the 
north is to contain the class-rooms and 
dormitory; and the east, the hall and 
library ; the south front is to be an open 
cloister. In the meanwhile, it is pro- 
posed to execute only the portion of the 
building necessary for opening the school 
department, and the theological part of 
the institution will not be in operation 
for some time. The college will contain 
about 250 boys, who are to reside within 
the building, as at Eton, and to be other- 
wise educated as in that great English 
seminary. The building is to be con- 
structed of a very fine durable stone, 
which is found in great abundance upon 
the property, and a quarry of which has 
been opened, and is slready in operation. 

London Orphan Atylum, — At the re- 
cent anniversary meeting 125 of the 
lads, and 49 of the girls, who had quitted 
this institution within the last five or 
six years, and are now settled in various 
situations in or near London, brought 
testimonials from their several employers, 
which were read aloud before a nume- 
rous assemblage of friends. A small 
reward was bestowed upon each, from 
2s. 6d. the first year to 20s. the last, 
which the chairman accompanied with 
suitable remarks. They had also a good 
dinner. 

Atylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Keni 
Road. — ^There has been a progressive in- 
crease of this charity during a period of 
upwards of 50 years. In the first 5 years 
the admissions amounted only to 36, 
whereas in the course of the last 5 years 
more than 300 children have been admit- 
ted. Nearly 300 children are now under 
instruction, who, with the exception of 
the pay list, are clothed by the charity. 
No child, since the establishment of the 
Institution who appeared a suitable can- 
didate, has lost his election. This fact 
will prove an encouragement to the be- 
nevolent, to exert themselves in favour 
of the deaf and dumb children in their 
respective neighbourhoods, who will find 
a ready admission to the half-yearly list 
of candidates, when the form of appli- 
cation to be had at the Asylum, has been 
filled up and returned to the commit- 
tee, and when the children shall have 
arrived at the requisite age for election. 
Children are eligible from eight and a 
half to eleven and a half years of age. 
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•CHRISTIAN BROTHERS." 

SiB, — In the present experimental and inquiring state in which we 
find ourselves with regard to educational matters, you will, I feel sure, 
bestow your attention on any suggestion, however crude, which may 
aeem likely in any way to promote the great object of your labours. 

I am induced to write by some observations contained iu a letter in 
your last number, signed " Droit wich," and apparently written by one 
who has had experience in the business of a schoolmaster. He is most 
naturally and justly solicitous, as to the respect due to members of his 
profession — their emolument and station. Reasoning on general prin- 
ciples he argues, that if you desire good schoolmasters you must give 
them respectability and competence. It is not right that they should be 
made to wait in the squire's kitchen ; their house should be at least a 
decent building — £3G, £40, or even £60, is a very inadequate remunera- 
tion. Neither ought respectable masters to be subject to the interference 
or insults of the members of committees ; they must be more worthily 
esteemed and better paid, or you cannot expect efficient and good men 
to undertake the office. " The highest duty of a nation '' says your 
correspondent* " is to give to the people sound religious and moral in- 
struction. This instruction can be imparted only by good and well- 
trained teachers ; and these teachers should (the importance of their 
office demands it) be placed in a position equal to the high duties they 
perform, and be enabled to maintain it with amfwt and credit to them- 
sehes, and advantage to society." 

Now, I am not about to dispute the justice of these observations. 
The schoolmaster's is an honourable and most important office, and de- 
senres respect and emolument ; nor, on the principles which at present 
influence society, can you expect to have good masters, unless you 
reward them as Uiey deserve. 

Nevertheless, the sentiments expressed by your correspondent remind 
me of some facts which I recently gathered from a friend. He told me 
that in Preston there is a society called, " Christian Brothers," (men of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion), who have devoted themselves to the 
work of education. They live together in the humblest manner, with 
simply the necessaries of life, without either comfort or credit, and de- 
vote ihea whole time, day after day, to the wearisome task of teaching. 
My friend informed me, that in Belgium the system was general, 
and that most of the schools were instructed by these " Christian 
Brothers. 

I confess. Sir, that I have been very much struck by the statement, 
which, from the character of my informant, I have no doubt is in the 
main correct. No one can deny that such laborious devotion to a work 
of charity, such carelessness of credit or comfort, such humble life-long 
exertion, is peculiarly worthy of the disciples of him who went about 
doing good. Yet does it not furnish a very remarkable contrast to the 
mercantile principles on which education in our own church is com- 
monly conducted? Respectability and emolument, are with us the 
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oommon incentive, but with these " Christian Brothers/' there seems 
no object in view but simple christian love. 

I hope I may not be so misunderstood, as to be supposed to deny the 
justice of your correspondent's claims. Men of all professions are ac- 
tuated by such motives — ^the clergy not less than others. Still, i con- 
fess, there is to me something very worthy of consideration in the con- 
duct of these " Christian Brothers ; " and it is highly deserving of our 
thoughts, and not least of yours. Sir, who occupy so important a part, 
both as Editor of this Journal, and also in other capacities, whether our 
own church may not, ere long, furnish a society of Christian Brothera, 
who may be induced to labour, not merely for the sake of credit and com- 
fort, but with a view of training immortal souls in tlie path of religion^ 
and assailing in its strong holds the heathenism which threatens to over- 
whelm us. It may, I think, be well questioned, whether any very great 
advance will be made in true religious education, until schoolmasters, 
and let me add, clergy too, shall be found who are willing to follow the 
example of these " Christian Brothers." 

I am. Sir, your faithful Servant, 
November 20th, 1843. Anqlo-Catholicus. 



ON THE PROPOSAL TO ORDAIN CERTAIN SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 

A SCHOOLMASTERS OBJECTIONS ANSWERED BY ANOTHER 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

Rbv. Sir, — Having read with much interest the communication, enti- 
. tied " A Plea for the admission of certain Schoolmasters into Hdy 
' Orders," I waited with no little anxiety for the succeeding Number, 
expecting to see one or more letters, expressive of gratitude for the 
proposal of a plan for raising the status of the church schoolmaster. 
My surprise was, therefore, great at finding that the only communica- 
tion from the class most interested, was one of objection. And allow 
me to suggest, that your correspondent has at the very outset taken a 
false position, from inadvertently overlooking one little word. *' Pres- 
byter Oxoniensis " only proposes, that certain schoolmasters shall be 
admitted to holy orders. As to the objection, that the present race of 
teachers are not qualified to exercise the ministerial office, I not only 
agree to the truth of it with regard to them as a body, but moreover, 
that many — ^too many — are not even qualified for the office they do 
hold. But, surely this is only an argument to prove the necessity of 
providing a better race of teachers. And this would be best accom- 
plished, by holding out inducements to persons of better birth and edu- 
cation to enter the ranks. It is notorious, that in many cases, persons 
wholly unqualified are chosen for the office, and are sent to undergo a 
few months' " training," as though they could be changed into perfect 
teachers by some magic process. These have not the most powerful 
inducement to make the best use of even that short time, as they do not 
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feel that their appointment to a good or bad situation depends on their 
exertions. On the other hand, a young man of respectable connexions 
hears much said of the progress of education, and of the higher estima- 
tion in which church schoohnasters are held, compared with what they 
formerly were ; and that they ought to be considered as " subordinate 
members of the body of the clergy." He has probably for years been 
engaged in the work of a sunday-school teacher, his great and only re- 
compense being the friendship of his minister, and the approval of his 
own conscience. It is time that he should settle on his course of life, 
and he is tempted to venture on the profession of a schoolmaster, be- 
cause in that he would be still engaged in the work of the church. 
All goes on smoothly during his training ; he experiences nothing but 
the kindness of those to whose care his preparation is entrusted, and 
his choice seems a good one. He is appointed to a rural situation, and 
finds himself, for the first time in his life, separated from his ftiends, 
and thrown amongst strangers. He now learns, in what estimation his 
class is really held. Having occasion to call at the rectory, and ventur- 
ing on an unassuming knock at the front door, he is greeted by an ig- 
norant domestic, " you're the schoolmaster, ben't you ? then go round 
to the kitchen door, next time you come." The farmers he finds in ge- 
neral as proud as they are unlearned ; and in fact, that he is without 
any one he can company with. He sees some of his associates in early 
life now holding the rank of gentlemen, although they may only have 
curacies at little more than half the emolument he receives himself as a 
schoolmaster. The di£Ference arises plainly from the fact, that the pro- 
fession of the cleigy obtains respect for this among other reasons — be- 
cause its members may rise by gradations, from the lowest to the 
highest office. The schoolmaster, on the contrary, if most successful, 
can only hope to obtain a salary, less in amount than the earnings of 
many mechanics, without the prospect of ever raising himself in station 
or emolument. Now I think this would be remedied, by holding out 
the inducement of conferring deacons' orders on certam schoolmasters, 
t. e, those who have the qualifications that may be deemed requisite, 
with the understanding, that, if any were ever admitted to priests' orders, 
it would be the exception, not the rule ; by this means a superior class 
of schoolmasters would be created. And with regard to the fears of your 
correspondent, that this would prove an addition to the already too 
severe labours of the schoolmaster, I do not think there is so much to 
be dreaded on this account ; besides, few would shrink from the impo- 
sition of extra duties, which would confer a new dignity on their office. 
On Sunday his services would be most valuable, to aid the clergynum 
in the arduous duties of the sanctuary. I am supposing, that he has 
(as he ought) the whole of Saturday as a day of rest, and that very 
Uttle, if anything, is required of him on the Sunday in the school. 
The practice of having paid teachers for a Sunday school is wrong, as 
■aeh services should be a voluntary offering, and therefore, if possible, 
on that day the children should be under the^tuition of some one other 
than the schoolmaster, who should merely superintend the general 
order of the school. This is, of course, not always practicable ; but 
even supposing that he had to teach for an hour or two, and aid the 
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parish priest in the celebratioa of divine service, it would not be more 
severe than an ordinary day's schooling. The benefit would be great 
to the clergyman, as it would leave him more energy to devote to the 
remainder of the service. In parishes where the minister from weak- 
ness is unable to deliver more than one exhortation from the pulpit, 
and by consequence, many of his parishioners who cannot come twice 
in the day, seldom, if ever, hear a sermon, he would be enabled to have 
two full services. And it must be borne in mind, that in most of these 
cases no additional aid could otherwise be procured, for want of funds 
to employ a reg^ilar- curate. I could point to a neighbouring parish, 
where an incumbent with less than £150 per annum, has, unaided, cele- 
brated three services each Sunday, besides a Wednesday evening lec- 
ture, till he was ordered by his medical attendant to relinquish one ser- 
vice on Sunday, and the week-day lecture. In multitudes of instances 
the aid of duly qualified assistants, in the shape of ordained school- 
masters, would be invaluable, if only on Sundays. This too would re- 
move in some degree the necessity for the emplo3rment of " lay agents " 
in aid of the clergy of overwhelming parishes ; which practice is held 
by many of our best churchmen to be highly objectionable. 

Thus to raise a superior class of schoolmasters, would not only be to 
aid the clergy, but to encourage persons of better rank and education 
to engage in the work, because they would not fear being confounded 
with the half-educated schoolmaster. A person of respectability, en- 
gaging in any business or profession, in the acquirement of which he 
may have to endure much drudgery, is not thought the less respectable 
among his own class, because it is necessary for his future success ; 
but let him become a national schoolmaster, and his lot is then cast — 
there is no goal before him, and his friends regret that his abilities are 
devoted to a profession which holds out so little prospect of his ever 
rising, while his former acquaintance look coolly on him ; in other words, 
he loses caste. 

It would be an evil day for the church when persons of uneducated 
minds were permitted to obtrude into the office of the ministry, and 
therefore " Presbyter Oxoniensis " cannot be supposed to propose the 
introduction of illiterate persons. A perfect knowledge of the English 
language is indispensable, and, in order to this, some acquaintance with 
the classical languages. And, I believe, that were this proposal car- 
ried into effect, many of the new rank of " inferior clergy " would not 
be behind, in propriety of reading at least, some of those who have been 
privileged to range the wide field of classic lore. Indeed, it is to be re- 
gretted, that much of the dignity of our church service, is, in many 
cases, lost at the hands of the officiating minister, simply because he re- 
serves his energy for the pulpit. 

With regard to preaching, it would be best not to require it often, 
if ever, and then it might be confined to a lecture, or the reading of a 
homily ; because it cannot be supposed that they would have within 
their reach either the time, ability, or means, attainable by the higher 
order of clergy. This would be at once a distinctive mark. 

In conclusion, while I, as an individual of the body whose interest 
" Presbyter Oxoniensis " has at heart, would desire to tender him my 
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most grateful thanks for his valuable proposal, I beg to remark, that 
this IB not the first time such an idea has been entertained ; I was 
told some time since, that one of our bishops had expressed a willing- 
ness to confer orders on qualified schoolmasters. And I humbly con- 
oeiTC, that, were the office of church schoolmaster thus exalted, many of 
the " regularly ordained clergy," of whom your correspondent speaks 
as unemployed, and yearning for the work of the ministry, would be 
tempted to undertake the office. Then, again, the endeavours to create 
a better class of schoolmasters by the higher education now given at 
the training establishment, will, 1 believe, be thrown away as to their 
direct object, unless the parties thus qualified experience greater encou* 
ragement than is at present given, to persevere in the profession ; for 
they will soon find, that they are fitted for employments not only more 
lucrative, but in which they may maintain a higher station in society. 

With an apology for the loose manner in which these few remarks 
are strung together, 

I am. Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 

October 20th, 1843. Padagoqus Rusticus. 



A FAIR STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

Rkv. Sib, — I should feel greatly obliged by your inserting the following 
short remarks upon the letter, signed " Iht)itwich," in the last number 
of your valuable Journal. 

Your correspondent objects, that " schoolmasters are overworked and 
underpaid." That they generally have had enough of school at the end 
of the day, I think there is little doubt ; but it by no means follows, that 
their energies are so exhausted that they would not be able (willing, I 
am certain, they would be) to assist the clergy, by visiting the sick and 
poor, performing part of the heavy duty on the Sabbath, &c., and en- 
deavouring, as far as in them lies, to help make up for the " insufficiency 
of the present number of the clergy ;" and, to be assistants to the clergy 
should be the limit of our ambition. It should not be considered, that 
the elevation to the office of deacon should necessarily involve the 
licence to preach, or be regarded, as at present, merely as a stepping- 
stone to a still higher office ; unless such elevation might in some very 
rare instances, and after a long probation, be deemed advisable. If the 
sum of £30 (which many incumbents would gladly pay in remuneration of 
such services as we might render) were added to the present income of 
the national schoolmaster, it would enable him to have many of the 
comforts, where he has now only the necessaries of life. I think that 
the adopting " Presbyter's" plan would do much, very much, to raise 
the character and position of the national schoolmaster. What is it 
that damps the ardour and slackens the energies of the schoolmaster ? 
The knowing that he cannot hope to better his condition — that he can- 
not expect to rise above what he now is. Give him something to look 
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forward to — a prospect that he can somewhat elevate his position in 
society ; enlarge his sphere of usefulness, and at the same time increase 
the comforts of his family and himself : and that hope will give him the 
energy and industry to fit him for the higher and better position to 
which he then may look forward. 

The defects in die present state of education may in a great measure 
be accounted for, by its being in a transition state. It should be remem- 
bered, that thirty years back, any system of general education for the 
great mass of tiie people was unknown. I think that it must be ac- 
knowledged that very much has been done, although there is no doubt 
much more remains to be effected. If we go on in anything like arith- 
metical progression, the improvement in the next thirty years will be 
great indeed. 

The censure your correspondent passes so summarily upon commit- 
tees is, I think, undeserved. Any interference upon the part of com- 
mittees should be imputed to their zeal for what they may consider the 
better management of their schools. And perhaps we are apt to take 
offence, before any is meant. We are necessarily obliged to be rather 
despotic ; in school our will is law, and we perhaps carry unintention- 
ally, unknowingly, somewhat of the same feeling out of school, and 
think that fault is being found, when the intention is only to advise. 
I certainly have not found any proneness to interference on the part of 
committees, either with respect to the management of the school or the 
extent to which the education should be carried ; their only condition 
being, what every one will acknowledge to Be indispensable, that the 
education given should be based upon religion, — the religion of the 
Church of England. 

I certainly think, that schoolmasters have frequently " improved their 
condition by teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic well** It must 
be acknowledged, that these elements are indispensably necessary, and 
must, to a certain extent, be made standards of election ; for, however 
great the geniu9 of the schoolmaster may be, unless he is thoroughly 
grounded in elementary knowledge, he must fail in the education of the 
young. 

llie treatment of schoolmasters may not be all that they wish, or 
that they deserve ; but it will generally depend in a chief measure 
upon their deserts — upon their conduct and deportment in school, 
and out of school — in fact, upon the efficient fulfilment of their duties, 
both public and private. The respect that we pay to our commit- 
tees and subscribers, will in some measure be returned from them to 
itf. 

Venturing to indulge the hope, that " Presbyter's Plea for the Ad- 
mission of certain Schoolmasters into Holy Orders," will not be entirely 
lost sight of ; or, rather, that it will be weU discussed in all its various 
bearings upon the church, the school -room, and the population at large, 
especially the middle classes, and that it may lead in good time to some 
practical result. 

I have the honour to be. Rev. Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 
Nov, nth, 1843. A Surret National Schoolmastbr. 
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A PRACTICAL HINT OR TWO TO SPONSORS. 

DsAB Sir, — Your Magazine is designed to be a medium of communica- 
tion for all who are engaged in the work of education, among whom 
you justly enumerate the numerous, but I fear negligent, class of 
sponsors. 

I am sorry that you have hitherto neglected to remind sponsors of 
^eir. office, unless their attention has been called to it by the title page, 
and I forward a few observations, which may perhaps rescue your first 
volume from the charge of overlooking this important subject. 

What. Sir, is the general manner in which sponsors attempt to fulfil 
the solemn charge which the church has given them, namely, to see 
that the child for whom they have answered at the font, " be virtuously 
brought up to lead a godly and a christian life." 

To confine my remarks to our own sex, may it not be said, that with 
few exceptions, nothing more is done than this : — sponsors, by virtue of 
their relation, show a certain attention to their godson, and take some 
interest in the boy; they present him with a bible and prayer-book, and 
give him cause to remember them by pecuniary presents. 

But, Sir, ought this to satisfy a godfather or godmother, who is really 
desirous that the child, being engrafted into the body of Christ's church, 
may lead the rest of his life according to this beginning } 

I know weU, that sponsors are not designed to supersede parental au- 
thority ; that they are to be regarded as accessories rather than princi- 
pals ; but yet, it seems to me, that there are ways in which sponsors may 
assist parents in their work, without taking it out of their hands. 

I will not attempt to describe the various modes which may be in- 
vented under particular circumstances, but 1 would suggest one hint, 
which may very readily be carried into effect. 

The general custom of presenting a godchild with a bible and prayer- 
book, commends itself to our feelings as reasonable and good ; would it 
not be well for sponsors to extend and enlarge this custom, by putting 
into the hands of catechumens some of the valuable works which are to 
be found on the appropriate subjects of their instructions, viz., the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments ? 

What, for instance, can be easier, than for every sponsor to present his 
godchild with some one treatise by a standard writer on these compen- 
diums of christian faith and duty, with an intimation that inquiry will 
be made on some future day as to the manner in which the work has 
been turned to account. 

This suggestion is so simple in its nature, that some may be incredu- 
lous as to any real efficacy which could result from its adoption. 

In my opinion, however, the effect would be most valuable, if the 
present were attended with no further benefit than this — ^that the child 
felt his sponsors to take a real interest in his soul's health, by their show- 
ing an anxiety to do their parts to remind the youth, that the time was 
approaching when he would be expected, intelligently and deliberately, 
to confirm and ratify with his own mouth and consent, all that his 
sponsors undertook for him. 
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There are several reasons why works on these compeDdiums, rather 
than on other subjects, should be brought by sponsors under the notice 
of their godchildren. 

First, these are subjects which, by virtue of their office, they are 
especially charged in the baptismal service, to take care that their chil- 
dren shall learn. 

Next, the number of divines who have written on these subjects, pre- 
sents so large a field for selection, that treatises may be pointed out 
suitable for all classes, from the humblest scholar in our national 
schools, up to the most advanced pupil in our most famous seminaries, 
for sound learning and religious instruction. Seeker on the Catechism, 
Anderson on the Lord's Prayer, are from price and style within the 
range of the former class ; while the works of Pearson, Barrow, &€.» 
afford ample scope to exercise the superior faculties and powers of the 
latter. 

A third advantage which arises from works of this nature is, that, 
though the field for selection is most extensive, we can hardly make a 
wrong choice. The differences of opinion which prevail among various 
classes of theologians, are seen the least in their treatises on these 
points. In expounding the Creed, the Liord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, nearly all writers speak the language, if they do not 
breathe, the spirit of the church universal. 

I mentioned, that sponsors give their godchild cause to remember 
them by pecuniary presents. Every thing which evinces kindly feeling 
on their part, or can create affectionate remembrance in the other, is to 
be cherished and maintained. But, Sir, ought not sponsors gravely to 
inquire, how far, by these well-intentioned presents, they forward or 
defeat the great object they should have at heart ? What effect do these 
acts generally produce on the child ? Do they tend to mortify or to 
cherish the covetous desires of the world, and the carnal desires of the 
flesh ? 

This has brought me to a subject which admits of considerable dis- 
cussion. Without entering into it now, I would only add, that I feel 
convinced of the desirableness and necessity for boys to have money 
which they can call their own ; but it seems to me far more mischief 
arises from an abundant, than could possibly arise from a stinted supply. 
llie extravagance which is laid to the charge of young men at college, 
or wherever they may be placed, seems to me to be a natural conse- 
quence from the injudicious kindness of parents, sponsors, and intended 
friends, in furnishing them at school with an immoderate allowance. 

Yours most faithfully, 
St, Olave Jewry, W. W. 

*^* The following was sent us by an esteemed friend some time ago 
on a card, the former part printed on one side and the latter on the other. 
It will sufficiently explain itself, and may of course be reprint^ed : — 

Thy vows are ujwn me, O God. — Psalm lvi, v. 12. 

In remembrance of the day when as one of the 

Sponsors in behalf of did solemnly eng^age before God 

and the congregation assembled, to see that this Child should be taught as soon 
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as he should be able to learn what a solemn vow, promise, and profession 
was made in h name, at on 184 

Sponsors Duties, 

1. Piay for this Child Daily. 

2. See that this Child be instructed, ^ so soon as he will be able to learn," in 
the meaning of the baptismal promises and vows. 

3. Do your diligence that this Cnild, when of a proper age, be brought regu- 
larly to church, and that h education be directed, as far as possible, by 
the parish clergyman. 

4. Take care that m due time this Child be brought to the Bishop to be con- 

firmed by him. 

5. Order your own life and conversation after the rule of God's commandments, 
and regularly attend the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
all other ordinances of grace, that you may be enabled to do so. 

And way God help you in this your endeavour to glorify His name, to serve His 
church, and to strengthen the hands of His ministers. 



AT WHAT AGE SHOULD A CHILD BE TAKEN TO 

CHURCH ? 

Rby. Sir. — ^In the hopes of exciting some discuflsion on a very inter- 
eating question, and of obtaining an answer that may satisfy my own 
doubts and be of service to your readers* may I ask, " at what ag€ you 
recommend a child to be taken to church." 

Some recommend a very early age, with the idea, that impressions 
are then made on the young mind of a wholesome, deep, and serious 
character ; others would not take the child to the public services of the 
sanctuary, until he can in some degree enter into and appreciate the 
employment of prayer and praise. 

May I respectfully ask for your opinion on this subject, or such notice 
of it in your Journal as may elicit the thoughts of some of your cor- 
respondents. I remain. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 18/A, 1843. W. B. A. 



THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGE MORE IMPORTANT 

THAN THAT OF OBJECTS. 

Rkv. Sib, — An interesting article, illustrative of the generally defective 
education of female servants in the Scotch metropolis, appeared in 
Chambers' Edinburgh Journal a month or two ago. 'The facts embodied 
in it, though somewhat ludicrous, are important in an educational 
point of view, and merit the attention of the philanthropist. It is not, 
however, my intention to offer here any comment upon them. I merely 
allude to the article, as having reminded me of an anecdote of a servant, 
whose mistress found it necessary to part with her for a fault, different 
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from any of those recorded by the fair journalist, and which happens to 
be more in our way. A lady had selected from a school for the lower 
classes a girl, whom she intended to train as a domestic. The lady ia 
well known for her talents and amiability of character, and is peculiarly 
qualified to initiate a young person into her duties. She, however, 
found that her most persevering efforts were in this case completely 
baffled by a want of language in her pupil. No article could the girl call 
by its proper name ; every one, whatever might be its form or use, was 
with her a " thing." Finding that her pupil was really incapable of 
receiving her instructions, or in other words, that there existed not be- 
tween them any medium of communication, the lady felt herself com- 
pelled to relinquish with vexation her endeavours. The school Irom 
which the young person had been taken, did not at that time afford 
many opportunities for the scholars to become acquainted with domestic 
details. As an improvement, the lady suggested that some instruction 
of the sort should be given. This plan was so far judicious. It was to 
a certain extent following the advice of the Grecian philosopher, who, 
when asked what was most useful for boys to learn, replied "that 
which they will require to practice when they become men ;" and if in 
the education of the working classes, nothing more were contemplated 
than their initiation into a certain amount of routine duties, the object 
might in this way probably be effectually gained. But if the object of 
our school instructions be to expand their intellect, to elevate their feel- 
ings, and to purify their affections, surely we must not stop here. No, 
Sir, if we would mitigate the evils, thought by some to be inherent in our 
advanced state of civilization, and the extent to which the division of 
labour is carried in our arts and manufactures, we must endeavour to 
extend their vocabularies (and, consequently, if wisely done, their con- 
ceptions) to objects and relations different from, and superior to, those 
by which they may happen to be surrounded in their daily vocations. 
The author of " The Wealth of Nations," in speaking of the influence 
which the division of labour has in cramping the intellects and energies 
of the operative, observes that : — 

" In the progress of the division of labour, the employment of the for 
greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very simple operations, frequently to 
one or two. But the understandings of the greater part of men are neces- 
sarily formed by their ordinary employments. The man whose whole life 
is spent in performing a few simple operations, of which the effects too 
are perhaps always the same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion 
to exert his invention in finding out expedients for removing difficul- 
ties which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, the habit of 
exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible 
for a human creature to become. The torpor of his mind renders him 
not only incapable of relishing or bearing a part in any rational conver- 
sation, but of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and 
consequently of forming any just judgment concerning many, even of 
the ordinary duties of private life. Of the great and extensive inte- 
rests of his country, he is altogether incapable of judging ; and unless 
very particular pains have been taken to render him otherwise, he is 
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equally incapable of defending his country in war. The uniformity of 
hi« stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regard with abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adven- 
turous life of a soldier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour and perse- 
verance in any other employment than that to which he has been bred. 
His dexterity at his own particular trade, seems, in this manner, to be 
acquired at the expense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues. 
But in every improved or civilized society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily 
fall, unless government takes some pains to prevent it." 

There appears to be at the present day a great tendency to rate 
highly the value of objects in communicating instruction to the young, 
and in support of the practice we sometimes hear quoted, the example 
and success of Pestalozzi. Now that Pestalozzi did avail himself of 
such aid as objects could afford him in imparting information to his 
young charge, and that objects, when skilfully used, may be of service 
for this purpose, it would be idle to deny. But it may be asked, how 
may they become useful ? Those who have much considered the sub- 
ject will perhaps agree with me in saying, chiefly by extending and 
rendering more precise the pupil's knowledge of lang^uage. In say- 
ing this, I hope I do not underrate the value of objects as an educational 
appliance. Some there may be, who expect from these introductions 
into schools greater advantages than these ; but how far they may be 
justified by experience in doing so, it is for you. Sir, and your readers 
to judge. 

The fallacy of the notion, that things can at all supply the place of 
verbal language, has long ago been exposed in a manner worthy the 
absurdity of such an hypothesis. But I thiuk it probable that Mr. 
GuUiver was one of your early acquaintances, and, if so, you will have 
been introduced by him to the famous Lagadonian Academicians, one 
of whose schemes was, you remember, " for entirely abolishing all words 
whatsoever, and this was urged as a great advantage in point of health, 
as well as brevity. For it is plain, that every word we speak is, in some 
degree, a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, and consequently, con- 
tributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient was therefore 
offered, that, since words are only names for things, it would be more 
convenient for all men to carry about them such things as were neces- 
sary to express a particular business they are to discourse on. And this 
invention would certainly have taken place, to the great ease, as well 
as health, of the subject, if the women, in conjunction with the vulgar 
and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebellion, unless they might 
be allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues, after the manner of 
their forefathers; such constant irreconcilable enemies to science are 
the common people. However, many of the most learned and wise, 
adhere to the new schemes of expressing themselves by things, which 
has only this inconvenience attending it ; that, if a man's business be 
very great, and of various kinds, he must be obliged in proportion to 
carry a greater bundle of things upon his back, unless he can afford 
one or two strong servants to attend him. I have often beheld two of 
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these sages almost siiiking under the weight of their packs, like pedlars 
among us, who when they met in the street would hiy down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation for an hour together, 
then put up their implements, help each other to resume their hurdeos* 
and take their leave." 

An acute metaphysician, in commenting on this passage, justly ob- 
serves, that the writer has taken notice of only the least e^ of this 
species of eloquence, namely, the difficulty of carrying about all the 
things necessary for discourse ; since all the things of the universe, even 
though they could be carried about as commodiously as a watch or a 
snuff- box, could not supply the place of language, which expresses 
chiefiy the relations of things, and which, even when it expresses things 
themselves, is of no use, but as expressing or implying those relations 
which they bear to us or to each other. 

We have said, it is of the utmost importance that we impart to the 
children of the lower dasses committed to our charge, as extensive a 
knowledge of language as may be. It is not our present purpose to 
go into details to prove the truth of this proposition. But to those who 
may have a wish to see it treated in an intelligible manner, and under 
various aspects, we may safely recommend your excellent lecture " On 
the Importance of Language as a leading branch of Elementary Instruc- 
tion." In corroboration of our assertion, we are content to appeal to 
the experience of that portion of your readers practically engaged in the 
instruction of the 3roung. 

Allusion has been made to Pestalozzi. May I be permitted to occupy 
a small portion of your valuable space by two or thiee aphorisms, which 
contain the pith of this author's views, and which add to my limited 
experience and observation on the subject under consideration the 
weight of a great name, 

I. — The ENDS proposed in J\iition. 

Ist. To enlarge gradually the sphere of their (the pupil's) intuition, 
t, e., to increase the number of objects falling under their own immedi- 
ate perception. 

2ndly. To impress upon them those perceptions of which they have 
become conscious, with certainty, clearness, and precision. 

3rdly. To impart to them a comprehensive knowledge of language, for 
the expression of whatever has become, or is becoming, an object of 
their consciousness, in consequence either of the spontaneous impulse of 
their own nature, or the assistance of tuition. 

II. — The MEANS required for the accomplishment of these Ends, 

1st. Intuitive books for elementary instruction are an indispensable 
requisite. 

2ndly. That the method of elucidation traced out in these books 
must be distinguished by clearness and precision. 

3rdly. That upon the ground of the knowledge of things gained in 
the order and manner prescribed by these books, the children must be 
led to a knowledge of names or words ; and exercised in the use of 
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them, BO that they may acquire ease and propriety of expression, even 
before the period when they are taught spelling. 

I stop not now to inquire into the import of the phrase, " intuitive 
books" as used by Pestalozzi ; but may remark, that for the use of those 
who may not have given much attention to the subject of his third apho- 
rism, I am not aware that any aids have been made public superior to 
those set forth in the second number of the English Journal of Enu- 
CATION, under the head " Etymology — What it is, and how to teach it." 

Your obedient Servant, 

Bradford, Yorkshire. W. Ross. 



HOW TO TEACH SPELLING BY DICTATION, ESPECIALLY 

WITH LARGE CLASSES. 

Rby. Sir, — In the year 1838, when devising and arranging plans of 
government and methods of instruction for the Lambeth Church of 
England Commercial School, I became deeply impressed with the fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

That it is unwise to allow error to be presented to, or produced in, 
the mind of a child, merely for the purpose of exposing and eradicat- 
ing ( ?) it. 

That it is unjust to punish a child, whether by the infliction of men- 
tal or bodOy pain, on account of the commission of errors which arise 
solely from involuntary ignorance ; and that it is both cruel and absurd 
to expect from a chUd a correct knowledge of any subject upon which 
he has never received adequate instruction. 

These considerations led me to lay down, for my own guidance in 
the arrangement and application of methods of teaching, the following 
principles : — 

That the teacher ought to impart to his pupils every necessary infor- 
mation and explanation upon a subject first, and require from them, 
most rigorously, a fully equivalent return, either orally or in writing, 
itfterwards. 

Applying this principle to the teaching of orthography by means of 
Dictation Spelling Ijessons, I devised a method of conducting those ex- 
ercises, very similar to the one herein described, and which has been in 
operation for a considerable time in the school at present under my 

charge. 

The teacher having selected a number of sentences, or words, suffi- 
cient for the lesson, commences by giving out the letters of the first 
word, letter by letter, slowly and distinctly, the pupils writing these 
letters upon their slates, fairly and carefully, as they are given out. 
When the whole of the letters of a word are given out and written 
(but not before), the teacher pronounces the word audibly and distinctly, 
all the pupils repeating it after him simultaneously, in a low tone of 
voice. The next word is then given out and written letter by letter 
in the same way, and afterwards pronounced by the teacher and repeated 
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by the class, and so on nntil a sentence or a convenient portion of the 
lesson is given out and written. The teacher then reads those words 
which he has just given out, and afterwards calls upon the pupils to 
spell them from their slates, each pupil in turn spelling one word. 

At this time those pupils that made mistakes in writing the words 
may be allowed to correct them ; but every such case should be noted 
down by the teacher. 

The teacher then proceeds to dictate anotlier sentence or portion in 
the same manner, until the whole of the lesson is gone through. 

While the dictation is proceeding, the teacher takes care to explain 
to his pupils, where the stops are to be placed, when capital letters are 
required, gives them all necessary information respecting orthographical 
rules, anomalous sounds, silent letters, &c. ; and also tells them the 
meanings and parts of speech of those words with which they were not 
previously acquainted. 

When the whole of the lesson has been given out and explained by 
the teacher, and written and spelt by the pupils, it is rehearsed from 
the beginning in the following manner : — Commencing with the first 
word of the lesson, every pupil in turn spells a word from his slate, 
and tells its signification and part of speech, together with such other 
particulars as the teacher may require, until all the words of the lesson 
are correctly spelt and thoroughly explained. 

The experience of several years has proved, that if the teacher dictates 
the lesson carefully and distinctly in this way, giving all the necessary 
explanations as he proceeds, very few mistakes will be made by the 
pupils. Those which do occur should be noted down as being the re- 
sult of gross and inexcusable carelessness. 

It will be seen, that by this method the pupils have every necessary 
information and explanation afforded to them upon the subject of the les- 
son, and it, therefore, only now remains to exact from them an adequate 
return. In order to effect this object, the pupils are directed (imme- 
diately after the rehearsal above-mentioned) to rub out from their slates 
every word of the lesson. When this is thoroughly done, the teacher 
proceeds to dictate the whole lesson over again word by word, very deli- 
berately and distinctly, but without spelling the words, the pupils being 
now required to write all the words correctly without any aid whatever. 

All mistakes made by the pupils during this reproduction (these are 
usually very few) are carefully checked and corrected as they occur, by 
the teacher and his assistants, who for this purpose walk behind the 
pupils and examine their slates, as they proceed with the lesson. These 
mis-spelt and corrected words are entered into a book kept for the pur- 
pose, in order to form part of a spelling lesson at some future time. 

By the method above detailed, every word is presented in a correct 
form to the mind of the pupil, through the medium of both the eye and 
the ear. This correct impression is rendered deep and lasting by the 
dose attention which every pupil must of necessity give to the lesson, 
in order that he may be able to reproduce it correctly afterwards ; and 
this reproduction also tends to make the impression indelible. At all 
events, we may hope that by thus pre-occupying the mind with truth 
we raise a strong, if not an insuperable, barrier to the entrance of error. 
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I have found this method work bo satisfactorily both to teacher and 
pupils, in schools of entirely dissimilar characters, that I venture to 
submit it to your notice, sincerely trusting, that should you think fit to 
insert it in your Journal, it may prove equaUy useful to others. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Parhhunt, Nov. 13, 1843. E. C. Daintrek. 



ON THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

SuPFOSB a school-room to be 30 feet square and 9 feet high, it will con- 
tain 13,996,000 cubic inches of atmospheric air. According to Davy 
and Thompson, two accurate and scientific chemists, one individual 
respires and contaminates 6,500 cubic inches of air in one minute : — 
50 scholars will respire 325,000 cubic inches in the same time. In about 
40 minutes all the air of such a room will have become contaminated, 
if fresh supplies are not provided. The quantity of carbonic acid pro- 
duced by the respiration of 50 scholars wUl be about 750 cubic inches 
in an hour. 

From these calculations, we must see how soon the air of a school- 
room becomes unfit to sustain the animal powers, and how unfavourable 
to vigorous mental efforts such a contaminated atmosphere must prove 
to be. To avoid this most serious evil is a desideratum, which has not 
yet been reached in the construction of school-houses. In my opinion, 
every house and room, which is closed for any considerable time 
upon a concourse of people, should be warmed with pure air from out- 
of-doors, heated by furnaces placed in a cellar (and every school- house 
should have a cellar), or in some contiguous apartment, so that the 
supply of air for the fire should not be from the school- room. Furnaces 
for wanning external air may be constructed chei^ly, so as effectually 
to answer t^e purposes of warmth and ventilation. 

When a quantity of warm fresh air is forced into a school-room by 
means of a furnace, the foul air is forced out at every crevice, and at 
the ventilating passages ; and the currents are all warm quite to these 
passages. But if the room is warmed by a stove or fire-place, the cold 
air from without rushes in at every passage and every crevice, and while 
the parts of the body nearest the fire are too warm, the current of cold 
air rushing to the fire to sustain the combustion, keeps all the other parts 
cold and uncomfortable. This is a most direct way to produce disease, 
for nothing can affect the system more unfavourably than currents of 
cold air coming upon us when quite warm. 

I have said that school-houses should have cellars under them. The 
floor of a building without a cellar is always cold, and often damp ; this 
tends to keep the feet of the scholars cold, while the head, in a region 
of air much warmer, will be kept hot. This is both unnatural and un- 
healthy. The feet should always be kept warm, and the head cool. No 
person can enjoy good health, whose feet are habitually cold. In school- 
rooms heated by stoves the feet are very liable to be cold, while- the 
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Upper stratum of air. kept hot and dry by a long reach of pipe, produi 
a very unpleasant and unlayourable state of the head ; vertago and syn- 
cope often take place in such a room. 

The human body is so constituted, that it can bear almost any degree 
of heat or cold, if the change be not too sudden, and all parts of it to be 
subjected to it alike. We find no particular inconvenience from respi- 
ring air at the temperature of 90 degrees on one hand, or at zero on 
the other ; but inequalities of temperature at the same time affect us 
very differently, and can never be suffered for a long time without 
danger. 

lliere is one consideration in the preparation of furnaces for warming 
rooms that should not be overlooked. The object should be to force 
into the room a large quantity of air heated a few degrees above the 
temperature required, rather than a small quantity at a much higher 
temperature. The air chambers should be capacious, and the passages 
free. The air should always be taken from out of doors, and never from 
a cellar. The air of a cellar is often impure itself, and, if pure, a cellar 
that is aU tight cannot furnish an adequate supply. The whole air of 
a school-room should be changed at least every hour; if oftener. it 
would be better. If a cellar is not much larger than the room above it, 
this supply will soon be exhausted also. The air of the cellar may be 
sufficient to supply the combustion of the fuel. This is all it should do ; 
and for this purpose it is better than air from out of doors ; as the 
coldness of this checks the heat, and dimimshes the temperature of the. 
fire, and its power of heating the furnace. 

Viator. 



HOW MANY MAKE A BILLION ? 

Rkv. Sir, — I quite agree with your correspondent G. H. as to the im- 
portance of Numeration, which seems to be too much overlooked, not 
only in our national schools, but also in those of much higher preten- 
sions : inasmuch as it is by no means uncommon to meet with boys 
who can work out a rule-of-three sum without an error, yet cannot 
read off the answer, if it extends to seven or eight places of figures, 
especially if it contains a few naughts. Should any one be inclined to 
dispute the fact, let him take any number of boys, of 14 or 15 yeaxs of 
age, who have received an ordinary education, and make the experi- 
ment, and I will venture to afiirm, that in two cases out of three, the 
result will be as I have said. 

But my object in troubling you with this, is not to point out a more 
practical way of teaching numeration, but to notice what I should have 
thought to be a misprint, had I not met with several, in other respects, 
men of sound judgments, who fell into the same error. Now, as precis 
sion is of the utmost importance in all matters relating to education, it 
is much to be desired, that the name of every place of figures should be 
well defined ; and that while one person is talking of billions, another 
should not understand him as meaning thousands of millions, which 
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cannot fail of happening as matters stand, from the amhiguity which 
prevails with respect to numbers of more than nine places of figures. 

Your correspondent will doubtless admit, that the word billion is a 
contraction of bimillion, t. e., a million twice told, or a million of mil* 
lions. According to G. H.'s own explanation, it is unnecessary to use a 
new word to express a different collection of figures, till we have ex- 
hausted every combination of the old one. Why then should we use 
the word billion, when thousands of millions would answer the same 
purpose, and express the quantity without risk of ambiguity ? 

But I am aware that I may be met here by the question. Would you 
go on exhausting the old word throughout, before using a new one, i,e., 
would you go ou to millions of billions, before using the word trillion ? 
I say no. We have the word trillion, meaning tri-million, or millions 
thrice told, which sufficiently and simply expresses the quantity. The 
table then will stand thus : — 
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and so on to quatrillions, quintrillions, &c., allowing six places of figures 
to each. This seems to me rational, and according to analogy ; it pre* 
sents no difficulty, and is not liable to be misunderstood. If you do not 
think the above too trite or common-place for your columns, and can 
find me a comer, I shall feel obliged by its insertion, as I am convinced 
that there is great difference of opinion on the subject. 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obliged servant, 

A LOVBB OF PaBCISlON. 



A SPECIMEN OF CATECHISING VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Tn following paper has been in type several months, the Editor hav- 
ing kept it back simply from the feeling, that some of his readers, for 
whom he has the highest respect, may regard it as childish. Any one, 
however, who has been practically engaged in training teachers, knows, 
that in a majority of cases, they find nothing more difficult than to 
question little children. They seem to have nothing to say but " What 
does that mean?" "What is so and so }** which, ^ough of some use 
in examination, is of little or none in instruction. 

llie history of the following queries is simply this : — In a large train- 
ing institution, where the masters were often set to write out a list of 
questions upon a given passage (an imperfect exercise, of course, but 
not without its advantages), it was found, that whatever the passage, a 
great portion of the questions were, mutatis mutatuUs, much the same ; 
and the longer the passage, the more likely was this to be the case. 
To obviate this, very short subjects were set, and a larger number of 

o o 
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queBtions exacted, e.g.. Twenty questions on the word " Amen ;" Fifty on 
the ** Grace before Meat." As an encouragement to the novices, the 
following was given as a specimen. A considerable nnsiber of those 
who are now serving with credit at the head of large schools, having 
thought it worth their while to copy the manuscript, the Editor is dis- 
posed, after all, to regard it as not unsuited to this Journal. Should 
his readers be disposed to think so too, they may have as many such as 
they choose. 



,1 »» 



FIFTY QUESTIONS ON THB ' GRACB BEFORR MEAT, WITH A SHORT 
AND SIMPLE ADDRESS : BEING AN ATTEMPT TO TEACH THB CHILDREN 
AT ONCE BOTH THB MEANING AND THB USE OF IT. 

'^ Bless, Lord, these Thy good creatures to our use, and 
by them fit us for 'Iny service, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." 

What is a " grace ?" [A short prayer to be said at meal-times.] 

How many graces, or short prayers, are to be said at meal-times ? 

What are they called ? 

What do you mean by " before meat ?" [Before any meal — any 
regular meal, as dinner, &c.] 

When is this to be said then ? 

Is there any other grace to be said ? When ? 

What is that called } 

To whom are graces (like all other prayers) to be said ? 

Does God hear us ? Does God always hear us } 

What ! wherever we may be, or if we speak ever so low ? 

Even very little children, when they pray to him ? 

Is not that very good of so great a Being as the God who made 
heaven and earth ? 

Then, I am sure, you ought to be very thankful ? 

And very good ? 

By what name do we address God in this prayer ? (or) what is Grod 
called } 

•' These thy good creatures" What creatures ? [What we have got 
to eat.] 

Mention some diiFerent kinds of things that you have to eat. 

What are all these things, and every thing else that is good to eat, 
called in this grace ? 

You mentioned *' bread." What is bread made of? 

What is flour ? What does flour come from ? 

(Here the teacher may talk for a minute or two to the children about 
wheat and wheat-fields and grinding -mills, &c.) 

Wliere do we get wheat from ? [It grows in the fields.] 
If God would not let the sun shine or the rain fall, would any grow 
then? 

Who makes it grow then ? 

Should we have any bread then, if thefe was no wheat grown ? 

Then whose " creature" is bread ? 

And every thing we eat ? 
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Tell me again. Why do you call them all " God's good creatures ?" 
[Because God made them, and gave theza to us.] 

Then we ought to pray to God to give us idl we want to eat and 
drink ? 

In what prayer particularly do we so pray ? [The Lord's Prayer.] 

What are the words ? 

Well : when we have got food, " our daily bread," and are going to 
eat it, what do we pray to God to do to it ? [To bless it to our use.] 

What is the use of " our daily bread" ? 

And what then do we ask God to bless it for ? [That it may do us 
good, and make us strong.] 

If Grod would not give us " his g^d creatures" for our use, what 
would become of us ? 

According to this, what do we want to be strong and healthy for ? 

How must we serve God ? What must we do ? Tell me some things 
we must do, if we wish to serve Him ? And, some things we must 
not do? 
\ What has our food to do with our serving God ? [It " fits us for his 
wBervice," or makes us fit to serve Him.] 

When people are ill and ready to die, are they fit then to 8er\*e God ? 

Then we cannot serve Him, except He — ? " 

Does it make people happy or unhappy to. serve God } 

Whom do children serve, who are disobedient to their parents, or tell 
lies, or use bad words ? 

And what, when they die. becomes of those who serve the Devil ? 

But what becomes of those who have served God ? 

Then tell me what good children are like, who serve God } 

Then for what purpose does God give us food, and " bless it to our 
use?" 

Why do we so often at the end of our prayers say, " through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ?" Who is Jesus Christ ? What is He to us } 
For v< hose sake does God hear our prayers ? 
Then in all our prayers we should make use of the name of ? 

What is this that I have been questioning you about ? 

When is it to be said } To whom ? 

How many things do we here pray to God for ? 

Name the first ? — the second ? 

From whom do all our blessings come ? 

And how should we show our thankfulness for them ? 

Now, my dear children, mind that every day before dinner you always 
put your hands nicely together («o), and look up towards heaven, and 
say this " grace before meat" slowly and reverentiaUy. And then God 
wOl always give you plenty to eat and drink ; and (what is better still) 
help you by His grace and Holy Spirit to serve Him, and so make you 
happy as long as you live ; and, when you die, He will take you to 
himself in Heaven, and make you quite happy with Him there for ever 
and ever for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen, 

G 2 
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ON THE METHOD OF PREFARINO CATECHUMENS FOB CONFIBMATIOK. 

As the only means by which we can hope to establish ecclesiastical discipline 
on its riffht principles, must depend on the judicious management of your sev-e- 
ral parishes, and as the preparatiun of the younger members of the congregation 
for the rite of confirmation offers one of the most effectual means of panng the 
way for the proper cure of the flock, you will excuse me if I venture, by way 
of appendix, to offer some suggestions on a subject which I deem exceedingly 
important 

I confess that I regard the proper use of this apostolical rite as an especial 
means, not only of preventing our sheep irom straying, bat of bringing back 
into the fold of the cnurch, tbAt portion of them which nas wandered into other 
pastures. 

Among all the carelessness, with regard to church privileges, which prevails 
among us, there still exists an anxiety to partake in this rite. One might he- 
sitate in calling such an anxiety, superstitious; but it is difficult to apply any 
other term to a wish which seems to be confined to the participation in rites, 
which imply union with our church, while little real desire of union is dis- 
coverable. 

Persons who appear to have no wish really to belong to the church, still seek 
for their children, admission within her pale, by baptism. Young persons who 
never frequent the church, and who, in their proceedings seem opposed to her, 
still press with apparent earnestness to receive the rite of confirmation, and they 
who join not in her services and partake of the sacraments administered by per- 
sons unauthorised by the church, still desire, from time to time, to participate 
in the sacramental and outward symbols of a communion from whicn they ha- 
bitually separate themselves. However really inconsistent such conduct must 
be esteemed by a sober churchman, yet he cannot but be thankful to God, that 
even a semblance of the love of christian unity should still remain ; and pray 
that the christian zeal and prudence of the ministers of our church, may fan 
these remaining embers of affection into the bright flame of cordial unity. 

It is in the hope of suggesting some means by w^hich this result may be pro- 
moted, that I now address myself to you, hoping to point out the steps by which 
this desirable end may be promoted, througn the due preparation of candidates 
for confirmation. 

But as much of the benefit, to be derived from the preparation, must depend 
on a clear understanding of the rite itself, and as all the services in our church 
are steps in a great whole, and not independent of each other, we shall hardly 
succeed in placing the matter rightly before the candidate, unless we do so by 
showing that confirmation is a connecting link between the sacraments. By 
baptism the child is admitted into the christian church ; he enters into covenant 
with God, and in answer to the prayers of his church, no doubt the Almighty 
grants such g^ce as would enable the young christian to walk in the ways of 
godliness, were it not for the fault of himself, or of those under whose spiritual 
care he is placed. This grace, whatever it may be, is in the language of our 
church, called regeneration — the new birth — the commencement of the chrisUan 
life. 

It is unfortunately obvious from sad experience that many, very many, the 
great mass of young persons do fall from this state of grace ; yet we cannot help 
believing that some have always continued under it \VhenI therefore, we look 
at those who come to us to be prepared for confirmation, who come to renew 
those vows which were made in their name at baptism, we shall find them, ei- 
ther persons who have always continued under grace, have not always been 
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perfect or free from sin, but who have never &llen away from the state into 
which they were admitted by baptism; or who having fallen away, have been re- 
newed and brought once more under the influence of christian principles; or 
lastly, who having, like the latter, fallen away, have never entertained a just 
sense of their sin, and return to a mere formal acknowledgement of the necessity 
of seeking God's face. 

The real difficulty of preparing candidates consists — first, in distinguishing 
these three classes of persons; and secondly, in so dealing with them, as shall 
by God's mercy, be most likely to lead them into the path of peace. But I 
cannot help believing that these difficulties are not insuperable, and that if we 
strive, God will enable us to produce a sensible effect on the flocks which he has 
committed to our charge. 

As far as the practical question of preparation is concerned, it will not be ne- 
cessary to draw any line of distinction between the first two descriptions of cate- 
chumens. Hiey who have fallen away ^ill be mure likely to feel the weakness 
and the wickedness of our nature, even than those who have never strayed ; and 
they who have walked most constantly and most circumspectly, will be con- 
scious of so many sins, weaknesses, and ignorances, that they will readily 
acknowledge the propriety of openly professing their obligation to renew and 
follow those promises which were made for them at their baptism, and the ne- 
cessity of seeking God's grace that they may be enabled so to do. 

But when persons come to partake of this holy rite, merely out of a desire to 
comply with the wishes of their parents, or the custom of the country, it becomes 
an act of the greatest kindness on the part of a spiritual guide, to prevent them 
from falling into the commission of that which must be a great sin in the sight 
of the Most High : viz., of making a declaration, the most solemn which can be 
made, without any settled purpose of fulfilling that, which they thus openly 
confess to be their duty. 

It is from this reason, that I have requested you not to admit candidates at 
an earlier age than sixteen. Young persons who are walking in the way of 
godliness, may no doubt be wisely received at the Lord's table earlier than this 
age; but as from the smallness of the diocese I can easily offer to every cate- 
chumen an opportunity of being confirmed at that age, I conceive tliat on the 
whole, we shall do more good by waiting to a period, at which they will be bet- 
ter able to judge of the nature of that wliich they are going to do. And I can- 
not help believing that they, to whom the cure of souls has been committed, 
will exercise their functions with the greatest probability of success, if they re- 
press rather than urge forwards the catechumens of their parishes. — Charge of 
the Lord Bishop of iSodor and Man, 1843. — ^Appendix. 

(To be continued. J 
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Honoar thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land, which the 

Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Since thee, our God, we cannot see. 

Thou settest here below 
Parents to whom, in place of thee. 

We may obedience shew. 

And holy pastors, too, there are. 

By whom we're bom again ; 
The church our mother is, whose care 

Doth us with life sustain. 
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Wlio keep what parents here command^ 
They long on earth shall live; 

And longer in that happier land 
The God of life shall give. 

Have niercy. Lord, and teach ns more 
To love Thee and thy will, 

And more than we have done hefore. 
Thy holy law fulfil. 



" To put my whole trust in Him." 

The child leans on its parent's hreast. 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by his nest, 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 

'Neath every cloud. 

He has no store, he sows no seed,* 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed. 
By flowing stream or grassy mead: — 

He sings to shame 
Men who forget in fear of need 

A Other's name. 

The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs: 

Come good or ill. 
Whatever to-day, to-morrow brings, 

It is His will. 

\Hymns on the Catechism. Bums, 1843.] 

• St. Matthew, ch, vi, v. 36. 
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HINT ON OPENING SUNDAY SCHOOL-ROOMS FOR WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION. 

As to schools, although many have been placed in different districts where there 
have been great calls for them, they have still left immense spaces beyond the 
control of any school at all. I rejoice that an opportunity is now about to be 
afforded to break up these districU< for school purposes. The best part of the 
plan, in my opinion, is to give support to schools already built, by whuUy or 
partly supporting the masters for a certain time. In my own pansh I foimd 
that It was impossible, for the want of extraneous support^ to retain the services 
of a really efficient master. The National Society has made a liberal offer to 
give extraneous support to schools in the manufacturing districts, and the more 
the Society displays such a spirit the more good will be done. In many places 
there are admirable school-rooms that are only occupied on Sundays ; but which, 
by a little aid for tlie support of a master, mig^ht be kept open during the other 
days of the week. I could in my own district name four or five consecutive 
parishes that are in this condition, and where tlie children attending the snnday 
school are left to pick up their education where they can during the week. 
I am quite aware, that in many instances schools would in two or three years 
be able to support themselves, which without extraneous help cannot exist at 
all. — Speech of the Ven. Archdeacon Musgrave^ at the annual meeting of the 
Ripon Diocesan Board. 
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It is usual to attempt the mauaffement of children either by corporal punish- 
ment, or by rewards addressed to uie senses, or by words alone. There is one 
other means of goremment, the power and importance of which are seldom 
regarded ; I refer to the human voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, 
accompanied by words so uttered as to counteract entirely its intended effect ; 
or the parent may use languag^e, in the correction of the child, not objectionable 
in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than defeats its influence. Let any 
one endeavour to recall the image of a fond mother lonpf since at rest in heaven. 
Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are brought vividly to recollection ; 
and so also is her voice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed with a 
pleasing utterance. What is it which luUs the infant to repose? It is no array 
of mere words. There is no charm to the untaught one in letters, syllables, 
and sentences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear, that soothes and 
composes it to sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a 
soft tone, are founa to possess a magic influence. Thmk we, that this influence 
is confined to the cradle ^ No ; it is diffused over every age, and ceases not 
while the child remains under the parental roof Is the boy growing rude in 
manner and boisterous in speech ? I know of no instrument so sure to controul 
these tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to her son 
harshly, does but give to his conduct the sanction of her own example. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. In tlie pressure of duty, we are liable to 
utter ourselves hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud 
and irritating tone; instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves 
directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the same 
spirit which produced it So does a pleasant voice call up agreeable feelings. 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the tone in which we address him. — Church of England 
Magazine, 
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REPORT OF THE RIPON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Ripon Diocesan Board of Education fully sensible of the high and im- 
portant objects for which it was originally established, and which have daily 
increased in magnitude and interest, present their second Annual Report with 
mingled feelings of satisfaction and anxiety. 

Although, when the board was first called into existence an unusual gloom, 
(not yet entirely dissipated,) pervaded the manufacturing districts of this dio- 
cese, the board nevertneless feel they may properly congratulate its members 
on a larger measure of prosperity, than under such untoward circumstances 
might perhaps have been expected. 

Discontent, engendered in too many instances by want of employment, and 
severe and long continued privations amongst the labouring classes, fostered and 
inflamed by disaffected and designing persons for sinister objects of their own, 
at last discovered itself in acts of open and daring outrage, spreading sudden 
terror and alarm throughout the more populous districts. Ttiese occurrences 
naturally led to an investigation into the character and habits of the persons 
betrayed into such illegal proceedings, the result of which has been to prove be- 
yond all doubt, " That wherever means of church instruction were best provided, 
there the efforts of the disaffected were least successful, and that in whatever 
districts church principles predominated no outbreak took place, however griev- 
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ous the privatioiiB of the people, except in cases where the rightly disposed 
inhabitants were overpowered oy agitators from a distance/' 

These circumstances cannot fail to have impressed the hoard with a verj 
anxious sense of the duties and responsibility assumed by it in its endeaToois 
to provide these misguided persons, and the labouring classes in general throug^h- 
out the diocese, with sound religious instruction — ^in a degree more adeqtiale 
to their necessities than has ever yet been done. 

The future happiness and prosperity of this nation undoubtedly depends in a 
very great measure upon the care hereailer to be bestowed in the education of the 
rising generation, and tlierefore to provide the necessary machinery for so ex- 
tensive an undertaking, is a debt of universal obligation, especially attaching 
to those to whom the Almighty, in the gracious dispensation of his gifts, maj 
have intrusted the talents of wealth and leisure. 

The board does not doubt the alacrity of all wise and good men, to co-ope- 
rate cordially with it in maintaining its training institutions, in which the more 
promising of our young people are intended to be educated, until fully quali- 
fied for the office of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, as without some such 
provision it is in vain to attempt any system of Christian education, vrith any 
reasonable prospect of permanent success. 

The board under all tlie circumstances is disposed to reconomend that it 
should, for the present at least, confine its expenditure mainly to the support of 
the Training Institution in York, conducted at the joint expense of the York 
and Ripon Diocesan Boards of Education. 

The sum advanced as its proportion of the expense of maintaining the insti- 
tution since tlie last report is £o50. 

The funds now at the disposal of the board are JC2,174 15s 4d» 

The board is gratified in being able to report, that the training institution is 
already in a very efficient and prosperous condition. The pupils admitted for 
instruction have, with but three exceptions, conducted themselves with exem- 
plaiy propriety, and invariably shown a most anxious desire to conform to the 
necessary discipline of the institution , while the progress made in their studies, 
as well as the improvement in their personal deportment, have given complete 
satisfaction to the reverend the principal, and have secured the deserved com- 
mendation of the managing committee, and of all who have visited the insti- 
tution. 

At the end of the quarter just completed, there were 31 pupils in the training 
school, 35 in the middle school; in addition to these, not fewer than 10 masters 
of schools in agricultural districts, have been received during the late harvest, 
with a view to their own individual improvement, and to obtain a knowledge of 
the system of instruction pursued in the institution, with the intention of adopt- 
ing it so far as might be practicable in their own schools. 

At the beginning of the present year, the want of an institution for training 
mistresses, urged itself on tne attention of the board of management; and steps 
were taken to supply it. A house capable of accommodating twenty pupils was 
hired and placed under the management of the mistress of the Moael National 
School in York, an individual whom the board has found equal to the trusts 
reposed in her. The terms of admission are 85. per week, which sum covers 
every expense, except washing. During the year ten pupils have been received 
into the institution, of whom eight are still in it, one has taken charge of an 
infant school at Bipon, and one, who, being already in charge of a school, came 
for imnrovement during the harvest, has returned to her own school. All these 
individuals have been much improved, and some of them in a greater degree 
than could have been anticipatea. This infant establishment is effectually per- 
forming the object for which it was begun, and preparing the way for that 
larger scene of operation which will supersede it when tne plans of the board are 
more matured 
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The boud, wbile adteitiug with unfei^^ned satisfiiction to the present con- 
ditloQ of the training institution, feel they ought not to omit all notice of the 
raluable services of the reverend the prinoi|>a1, to who^e zeal, discretion, and 
industry, aided by the assiduity and talents of the master, Mr. William Start, 
its present efficiency is mainly to be ascribed. The tact and judgment which 
have marked the proceedings of the principal in his manau:ement of the institu- 
tion haT« been remarkable, nor has his firm but kind conciliatory manner, 
been k ft upon the pupils themselves, who seem to he actuated by a generous 
rivalry, as to how and m what manner they can l>est second the efforts of their 
master and friend, and sustain the reputation of the institution. 

The applications for admission to tne institution during the late hanest were 
80 numerous, as to oblige the principal to impose some restrictions in this res- 
pect, until further accommodation shall be pro\ided. The energetic steps now 
taking by the National Society, to erect schools throughout tlic mining and 
manufacturing districts, must still further multiply the number of applicants. 
These circumstances call loudly for corresponding exertions on our part, to se- 
cure a competent supply of able and zealous schoolmasters, prepared to take 
the management of such newly established schools. To do tins effectually, the 
board would earnestly request the wealthier of their friends to found addi- 
tiot^l exhibitions^ it being impossible, without them, to pn)cure a sufficient 
number of young petmle suitable for masters and mistresses, whose parents are 
in a situation to pay all, or even a considerable portion of the moderate expen- 
ses of their education, during the period it is requisite they should remain in 
the institution. « « « 

The Lord Bishop has been for some time engaged in procuring returns, as 
to the state of education in the diocese, which when complete will no doubt 
afford melancholy testimony to its present inefficiency. 

Meanwhile steps must be taken to meet the existing deficiency, otherwise 
consequences hostile to the peace of society, and the general tranquillity of tha 
nation, must be the inevitable result The sense of this will naturally lead to 
an inquiry, how and in what manner our time, wealth, or influence, can be 
made serviceable in arresting the torrent of vice and irrcligion, which thus 
threatens to loosen, if not to break up, our social system, and endanger the safety 
of the empire. It is in vain to look to any legislative enactments, however 
wisely framed, as a remedy for evils which have assumed so threatening an as- 
pect, or to Parliament for any grant of public money, towards providing the re- 
quisite machinery, for thus effecting the moral and spirituiu regeneration of 
our industrious population, now sunk in ignorance and vice, all but irremedia- 
ble. All reliance on tliese external aids, must be now and for e%'er abandoned ; 
the noble enterprise is reserved for the church ; she alone is equal to the gigan- 
tic task ; roused from her long slumber of apathy and indifference, she is now 
prepared to wage war against the powers of darkness; she shrinks not from the 
task, but nobly seeks to redeem her solemn pledges by providing for the spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare of the poor of Chnsts flock, committed to her charge 
by the chief shepherd himself. Be it her endeavour, aided by this and kindred 
societies, and by the free-will offerings of her faithful sons, to bring back the 
scattered sheep within the fold, and thus build up again the walls of our spirit- 
ual Jerusalem. 

Let this but be achieved, and then, adopting the language of one of her best 
and wisest living sons, and looking to the glorious results of such well-ordered 
leal and energy, we may well exclaim, ** What an order of light and purity 
may arise out of the darkness and corruption of our mines and factories, what a 
restoration of peaceful and paternal rule, of dutiful and glad obedience, what a 
healing of intense and inveterate schisms, what a power of beneficence and of 
benediction, to the whole empire and to the world.* 
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PROPOSED EXTENSION OF INSTRUCTION IN MARLBOROUGH QUAMUAB, SCHOOL. 

In the Court of Chancery, Nov, 3, 1843. 

The Lord Chancellor gSLve judgment on ibis information, wbich was arf^ed 
before tbe vacation. Tbe scbool was founded in the time of Edward the Sixth 
as a grammar scbool, and the petitioners sought to hare the funds applied in a 
more extended manner, so that the system of education might embrace other 
branches of useful knowledge, in adaition to the learned languages. Now if 
the funds of the charity were adequate to support such an extension, his Lord- 
ship would have felt no difficulty in acceding to the wishes of the petitioners, 
ana of giving effect to them, by directing a reference to the Master to settle 
a scheme for the future regulation of the school on such a foundation ; but the 
whole of the income of the charity, including the value of the house, did not 
amouut to more than £250 a year — ^a sum in his lordship's opinion, not more 
than sufficient for the support of a grammar school, according to the declared 
intentions of the founders; and his lordship did not think, therefore, that he 
ought to withdraw any portion of the funds to be applied to other purposes, in 
contravention of such declared intentions. He was the less inclined to interfere 
with the present form of the charity, because he found that the school had been 
endowed to a very great extent by the liberality of the Duchess of Somerset, 
who had conferred on it several exhibitions. Inese exhibitions amounted al- 
together to the number of 24. They were to the colleges of Brasenose and St 
John, and were shared with the schools of Manchester and Hereford. His 
lordship could not avoid thinking, that if he were to diminish the already scanty 
funds of the grammar school, by adopting the views of the petitioners, the 
school might incur the risk of losing hereafter its fair proportion of these valua. 
ble exhibitions. No complaint had been made of the conduct of the master 
of the school. It was admitted by the petitioners that he was a man of learn- 
ing and ability, and that he had adopted a system by which the children of 
the inhabitants of Marlborough could obtain for the sum of five pounds annu- 
ally, a competent instruction in all the ordinary branches of literature, in addi- 
tion to that prescribed to be taught in a grammar school. It was stated at the 
bar, that out of twentv-nine scholars five only were free scholars; but the master 
was not answerable for that, no blame had been imputed to him, and there ap- 

§ eared to be no reasonable ground of complaint, as the inhabitants might avail 
lemselves of the advantages of the school if they thought fit to do so. The 
petition also prayed that two trustees should be appointed in the room of two 
of those who had been appointed under the Municipal Corporation Act, and were 
now dead. Now the number of the trustees were twelve, and his loidship saw 
no reason for the presentation of a petition for the appointment of two new 
trustees, when ten remained. No special grounds had been stated to warrant 
such an application, and it was proper for the protection of other charities not to 
encourage such applications. Another part of the petition asked for the ap- 
pointment of a special visitor; his lordship saw no ground for the nomination of 
a special visitor, and under the circumstances, the prayer of the petition must 
be refused with costs. 

the attorxey-oeneral V, Christ's hospital. 

Before Sir J, K, Bruce, Nov. 15, 1843. 

A testator named Penoyre, by will dated in 1818, directed that j£2,000 ster- 
ling should be forthwith paid to the governors of Christ's Hospital, to be ap- 
plied and disposed of by them in the education, clothing, and apprenticing as 
many children as they should be able to do with the annual interest thereof, 
without touching or sinking the capital ; which children he desired might be 
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selected from amongst those of his father's and mother s relations, but should 
none of such relations want to present any child or children for 12 months after 
a vacancy should occur, then such vacancy to he filled up with a child or child- 
ren of the families of William Webb, therein describea, and Charles Hinde, 
therein also described ; and should neither of the above families of his relations, 
or of Webb or Hinde, want a presentation for 12 months after the same had be- 
come vacant, then he desired that the vacancy be filled up by the CoKit of 
Assistants of the Apothecaries' Company, London, with a child of a freeman of 
the said company; so that there might be always as many children educated, 
clothed, and supported, as might be from the mterest of the legacy, after de- 
ducting therefrom what the said governors of the corporation of Chiists Hos- 
pital, London, might deem necessary for managing and effecting his above 
wishes. The testator died in 1821, and the hospital having neglected to take 
the gift, an information was filed by the Attorney-General in 1832, and in June, 
1833, a decree was made by which it was declared that the X'2,000 was well 
given, and that the court would execute the trusts, and directed an account to 
be taken of the trust fund ; and it directed that a scheme should be approved by 
the Master, he having regard to the directions of the will. The fund now 
amounts to JC3,408 I9s 2d., three per cent, reduced bank annuities. The 
Master by his report, dated the 29th of July, 1843, among other things found 
that the governors of the hospital had refused to accept the legacy upon the 
terms of the will, insisting that, from the nature of the bequest, it was only cal- 
culated to involve the institution in perpetual litigation, and was imposing on 
them a very onerous burden, and depriving them of the patronage. The Mas- 
ter also found that it had been agreed between all parties, that two boys should 
be kept upon the books of the institution for 50 years, from the 1st of January, 
1844; that Mrs. Penoyre, the present head of the Penoyre family, should have 
the patronage for life of one presentation, and after her death that her daugh- 
ter, only child and heiress-at-law, should in like manner exercise the patronage 
as to that one boy; but if she should die within the 50 years, that tne person 
who takes the Penoyre estates at Moor Clifford should present, and if he or she 
be a minor, then that his or her trustees or giiardians should do so ; that 
as to the other boy, that patronage should be exercised by the Bev. Mr. Webb 
and his heirs for 50 years, with the like patronage as to the trustees or guard- 
ians of infant heirs. The Master approved of this scheme, and so the matter 
came before the court 

Mr. Simpkinson and Mr. Metcalfe were for the relators, Mr. Wigram and 
Mr. Terrell for the defendants, and Mr. Wray for the Attorney-General. 

His honour thought, that after 50 years the sum might very properly go to 
the general charitable purposes of Christ's Hospitel. Ihe arrangement was a 
proper one, and ought to be carried into effect 



STATE AND EXTENT OF EDUCATION IN THE AEHY. 

The state of education in the army is not unworthy of notice. It will be seen 
(referring to tables given) that the great majority of the army are between the 
ages of 16 and 25, and Uiat 66 per cent of that number can read and write. 
If 5 per cent be deducted firom this for the officers, we still have 60 per cent 
who can read and write, a higher proportion than in the general community. 
The rapid advance in the succeeding periods up to 78 per cent of those between 
26 and 35, &c., may be, in part, due to the omcers beaiing a larger numerical 
proportion to the men as ages advance, and in part to the better educated alone 
being advanced and retained, while the men who are discharged, are generally 
of the uneducated class; but this fact, probably, also shows that many learn the 
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rudiments of education after they hare enlisted, which will doubtless, be much 
more the case, since the recent arrangement for supplying libraries to soldiers 
in barracks. 

^ Upon the whole, it is gratifying to see that, compared with the mass of the 
population, the army is by no means an uneducated class, and that its educa- 
tional wants are not neglected by the absence of encouragement This im- 
proved condition appears also to be shared by the women attached to the army, 
of whom 64 per cent, between the ages of 16 and 25, will also be found in the 
higher class. Our returns of the regimental schools are not sufficiently complete 
for publication, and it was found that the children of soldiers detached, were 
not unfrequently attending the ordinary schools of the countiy ; we have not, 
therefore, been able to compile a table to show their numbers; but while the 
average of the kingdom exhibits 46 males and 59 females wholly ignorant, the 
same class in the military returns exhibits only 18 males and 22 females." 

"It may, perhaps, be interesting to contrast the qualification of armies in edu- 
cation, rather than in the qualities in which they more commonly compete. The 
education of the French army may be directly measured by that of the con- 
scripts. Of them it has been stated that 38 per cent in 1829,* 48 per cent in 
1835,t and 49 per cent in 1836, could read and write. Assuming, as we doubt- 
less may, that there has been a considerable advance in education since that 
period in France, we yet find that this proportion still falls short of the num- 
ber, 60 per cent, given above, as marking the education of the British army. 
But, compared i%ith the population at large, the comparison will not be fiftrour- 
able to Ireland, as, if the conscripts of 1835 were 18 years of age, they must 
have been within the educational age of 5 and 15 between the years 1821 and 
1831, for which section of the population there is in Ireland but 47 per cent 
to contrast with the 49 of France. It has, however, been stated by a recent 
writer (M. Boulay) that more than half the French population can neither read 
nor write, so that the conscripts would appear to be considerably above the aver- 
age, marking a decided advance in the rising race — an improvement, it is to be 
feared, greater than that which has marked many parts of Ireland, though, upon 
the whole, the diminution of igpaorance during tne last 50 years has been, of 
males, from 48 to 35 per cent, and of females from 69 to 45 per cent. — Report 
of the Commitnoners for preparing the returns under the cennufor 1841, p. 38. 

DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

It appears that in a population of 43,323 persons living in those parishes, the 
schools of which have been inspected, there are educated in the principles of 
the Established Church 4,350 children, making an average of rather more than 
1 in 10. This calculation does not include children attending sunday schools 
only, but those in weekly schools, as the rural deans being employed in their 
own parishes on the Sundays were of course unable to inspect sunday schools. 
Population of the deanery of Hertford, about 17,000. 

Children of the poor receiving education — 

Schools. Boys. Girlt. 

At schools in union with the Board 24 542 682 

Do. at schools 710^ in union 7 191 90 

At dames' schools noHn union 11 110 120 

At infant schools not in union 4 100 128 

Children who attend sunday schools only ... 52 95 

Schools . . 46 995 1,115 



♦ M. Guerry. f Rejiorts to Minister of War. 
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Making a total of children receiving instruction according to the principles 
of the Estoblished Church of 2,110. 

From this general statement, it will appear that in a population of about 
17,000 there are 2,110 children — 296 boys, and 1,115 girls, receiving daily 
and weekly instruction at the different schools within the deanery ; and that 
of these, 1,224 — ^\'iz. 542 boys, and 682 girls, are instructed at schools in union 
with the board. There is not a single parish which is not provided with a 
school for the education of the poor, and in some it is afforded without any 
charge, and in others at one penny per week. For the only place in which it 
has not been afforded, provision is now making by the erection of a school- 
room. — TTie third annual report of the Board for that part of the county of 
Hertford which it in the diocese of Lincoln. 
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Great Increase of Candidates for Con' 
Jirmation. — ^The Bishop of Lincoln, in 
the tour which he has just completed, 
confirmed 11,090 young persons, being 
nearly 1,000 more than were admitted 
to that sacred rite during his lordship's 
last diocesan circuit. 

The Bishop of London has in the 
present year confirmed more than 20,000 
persons, being a considerable increase on 
the numbers confirmed in 1840. His 
lordship has announced his intention to 
hold confirmations in one half of his dio- 
cese every year, so that every clergyman 
will have an opportunity of presenting 
candidates for confirmation once in two 
years. 

National Society. ^-The Committee of 
the National Society met at the Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, on the 1st of No- 
vember. 

A letter was read from His Grace the 
President, appointing the Rev. W. J. 
Kennedy, of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of Kensington, Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

The Treasurer reported, that her Ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased to grant 
a letter, authorising collections to be 
made throughout England and Wales, in 
aid of the Society's funds. The object of 
this letter is to extend and improve po- 
pular education, not only in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, but in 
agricultural Parishes, in Commercial and 
Seaport towns, and generally throughout 
the Country. 

The Treasurer reported that the special 
fund amounted to upwards of £115,000, 
(now Nov. 24th, £126,908 I4s.} and was 
increasing at the rate of £400 a day. 



The sub-Committee, for the distribu- 
tion of the Special Fund, reported that 
they had voted grants to the amount of 
£10,298. viz :— 

For building, enlarging, and 

fitting up school-rooms ...£8036 

Teachers' residences 125 

Books, school requisites, &c. 115 

Allowances for teachers 1906 

Allowances for pupil teachers 
or monitors 116 

National Society*s Special Fund, and 
Queen's Letter. — At the annual meeting 
of the Ripon Diocesan Board, it was 
stated by the Bishop that one object to 
which the special fund would be devoted 
would be the training of schoolmasters, 
either entire or temporary. As to the 
temporary training, the committee hav- 
ing the control of the fund, had agreed 
to grant exhibitions to fifty persons to 
train for schoolmasters for schools in 
the manufacturing districts. These ex- 
hibitions would extend to six months for 
each person, at 128. a week. At first it 
was thought it would be best to divide 
these between the training schools of 
York and Chester ; but it was afterwards 
considered to be better to leave them 
open to all the training schools in the 
kingdom, but to be only for school- 
masters for the manufacturing districts. 
His Lordship was also happy to say, that 
the Queen's letter had been issued in 
favour of the National Society, and he 
believed it was intended to give the pro- 
ceeds towards the education in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

University of Oxford. — It gives us 
much satisfaction to observe, that in a 
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convocttion holden Nov. 9, a grant of 
£500 was voted by the university to- 
wards the fund now raising for the esta- 
blishment and support of schools in the 
manufacturing and mining districts. We 
trust that this liberality on the part of 
the university will have its due weight, 
and encourage individuals to contribute 
to a fund, which is to be applied to ef- 
fecting what the Government would have 
done last session, but for the opposition 
of the Dissentera. — Oxford Herald. 

Bipon Diocemn Boorei.— At the recent 
annual meeting, the following grants 
were made, or confirmed :— 

£500 to the National Society's pro- 
posed fund in aid of the establishment 
and support of schools in the manufac- 
turing and mining districts. 

£200 for founding 10 additional an- 
nual exhibitions of £20 each, in the York 
and Ripon Training Institution, one to 
be attached to each of the several dis- 
tricts of Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Dews- 
bury, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Bramley, 
Keighley, including Skipton and Settle, 
Richmond, including Bedale, Leyburn, 
Hawes, and Sedbergh, and Ripon, in- 
cluding Knaresborough. The qualifica- 
tion of the candidates, the time of ad- 
mission, and of residence in the training 
institution, to be determined by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, assisted by the vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Craven, the Rev. 
Charles Dodgson, the Rev. Thomas Col- 
lins, and the Rev. Wm. Sinclair. 

Ripon Diocesan Commercial School at 
Leeds, £110 to discharge the existing 
debt upon this school. 

A resolution was passed, that it vraa 
the opinion of the meeting that the Rev. 
C. H. S. Nicholls ought hereafter to be 
relieved from all pecuniary responsibility 
in respect of this school, and that the 
lessees of the school, together with Mr. 
Henry Skelton, jun., and Mr. Edward 
Teale, be requested to form themselves 
into a committee, and undertake its 
future management, reporting to each 
half-yearly meeting of the board as to its 
state and condition. 

The board has also granted £80, and 
the National Society £60, to an organiz- 
ing master for this diocese for a year. 
That master is now in the diocese, and 
has about ten schools under his superin- 
tendence at the present time, which will 
occupy him perhaps for a month or two, 
and then he wiU be at liberty to attend 
othen. As his income is paid for a 



twelvemonth, the diocese will have the 
advantage of his services for that period, 
and the only expense to be incurred will 
be the payment of his travelling expenses 
by the schools who avail themselves of 
his services. 

School for Clergymen's Daugkterit and 
other young pertont in ircnning for 
Schoolmistresses. — An institution for the 
education of clergymen's daughters has 
bee« founded in the vicinity of Warring- 
ton. It is established as'a branch of the 
venerable institution for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen 
within the diocese, and is intended to 
provide a suitable education for three 
classes of pupils, viz., the daughters of 
deceased clergymen who have officiated ; 
and those of clergymen with small in- 
come$ who are now officiating, within 
the archdeaconry of Chester ; and other 
young penons, in training for school- 
mistresses. The building (which is 
erected on an elevated and healthy site) 
comprises two large school-rooms, draw- 
ing-room, music-rooms, dormitories for 
1 00 pupils, and a suite of apartments for 
a resident married clergyman, as super- 
intendent of the whole establishment, 
under the direction of visitora to be ap- 
pointed by the contributon to the insti- 
tution ; with all requisite and commodi- 
ous offices. It is suggested that the sys- 
tem of education to be punued shaU be 
regulated by the talents and prospects in 
life of the pupils severally, their parents 
or guardians being consulted ; not mak- 
ing it compulsory, or a condition of ad- 
mission into the institution, that the 
pupils should devote themselves to any 
peculiar calling; the object, however, 
being to enable them to maintain them- . 
Selves in credit and respectability, when 
they leave the institution, as governesses 
or teachers in parochial schools. It is 
proposed that the fint and second dassea 
of pupils, being clergymen's daughtera, 
shall occupy the principal portion of the 
building, and be boarded and educated 
apart from the third class of young per- 
sons, who, in addition to their training 
as tcachera, shall be employed partially 
in the domestic arrangements of the in- 
stitution under a competent housekeep- 
er. The diocese of Chester alone con- 
tains now upwards of 650 parochial cler- 
gymen, of which number about one-third 
have not the means of providing a suit- 
able education for their families ; and in 
the archdeaconry of Chester alone, 37 
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widows, mostly with families, and 30 
orphans, are now wholly or partially de- 
pendent on charitable support for the 
necessaries of life. A code of roles for 
the future management of this institu- 
tion, has been agreed upon by the pro- 
visional committee assembled at St. El- 
fin's, and it is expected that the school, 
which will contain 100 pupils, will be 
opened early in the next year. The edu- 
cational and domestic departments will 
be vested in a resident matron and assis- 
tants ; a clerical superintendent will act 
as chaplain to the Institution, read pray- 
ers in the parish church, where the pu- 
pils are expected to attend daily, and 
assist in the educational department. 

Hereford Cathedral School. — Mr. W. 
H. Thackwell (son of the Rev. S. Thack- 
well, rector of Birtsmorton], has been 
elected scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, on the foundation attached to 
Hereford school. A formal examination 
was dispensed with, on account of the 
excellent manner in which Mr. Thack- 
well acquitted himself at his matricula- 
tion in June. 

Uppingham and Oakham School Exhi- 
bitiom.^ At the audit of the Governors 
of Uppingham and Oakham schools, on 
Friday, the 13th instant, the following 
gentlemen, late pupils of those schools, 
were elected to exhibitions of £40 per 
annum each :— 

Prom Uppingham School.^-BA]ph Thos. 
Hotchkin Griffith, Queen's coll. Oxon. ; 
James Richard Philip Hoste, Clare hall, 
Cambridge ; Henry Smith Sidney, Sussex 
coll. Cambridge. 

From Oakham Sc?iool. — John Stock- 
dale Stailand, St. Peter's coll. Cam- 
bridge ; James Stesson Hildebrand, Em- 
manuel coll. Cambridge ; John Gorham 
Clarkson, Trinity coll. Cambridge* 

Chritt't Hospital— The half-yeariy ge- 
neral meeting of the members of the 
Benevolent Society of Blues — which was 
established by a number of gentlemen 
who had been educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, with the view of affording relief to 
the less fortunate of their fellow stu- 
dents — was held on the 25th ult. at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. Mr. 
Charles Tew, the President, occupied the 
chair, and the number of trustees present 
was greater than on ordinary occasions. 
The minutes of the committee meetings 
having been read and confirmed, Mr. 



Sidebotham, the Secretary, read the re- 
port. It commenced with expressions of 
regret, that the hand of death had de- 
prived the society of its oldest and most 
esteemed friend, Mr. Thomas Nixon, 
their late President. Numerous appli- 
cations for relief had been made to the 
Society during the past half-year, and 
had been responded to in every case, 
where the funds of the Society allowed of 
relief being granted. The receipts du- 
ring the past six months, including a 
previous balance of £1 06 6s. 7d., amount- 
ed to £379 8s. 6d., and the disbursements 
to £321 2s., leaving a present balance of 
£58 6s. 6d. The sums of £74 10s. paid 
in pensions, and £118 Is. 6d., granted 
by way of temporary relief, were inclu- 
ded in the amount of disbursements. 
The Society's present amount of stock is 
£5,200 in the Three per Cent. Consols, 
and the reversionary property of £100, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. William 
Crouch. The report was unanimously 
agreed to, and the meeting separated. 

Ignorance, in Somersetshire. — ^At the 
last quarter sessions held at Taunton, the 
chaplain of the prison said, that no less 
than 360 prisoners had come under his 
notice during the last three years, who 
were ignorant of the name of the Sa- 
viour, and unable to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer; he did not mean to say they 
never heard the name of Christ, but 
they knew nothing of its meaning, and 
only used that sacred name in their pro- 
fane oaths or conversations. If he asked 
them who was the Saviour of mankind, 
they could not tell; if he asked them 
who was Christ, they did not know. 
They were in utter darkness and igno- 
rance as to religion ; as to moral and 
religious duties, they were just as igno- 
rant as the heathen. Is it not strange 
that such immense sums should be col- 
lected for foreign missions, and so little 
done for our poor ignorant peasantry ? 
Not only the farm labourers, but many 
of the men employed in the iron works 
and colleries, are as igndrant as Hotten- 
tots ; it is fairly calculated that full one- 
half of the men employed at the Welch 
iron and coal- works never go to a place of 
worship, and full one-third are as ig- 
norant as the persons alluded to by the 
chaplain of Somersetshire. — Bristol 
Times. 

Opening of Oresham College. — The 
new building appropriated to the Ores- 
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ham College, in Basinghall-street, wss 
opened on the fint day of the term, at 
2 o'clock, and an address on the occasion 
was delivered in the presence of the Lovd 
Mayor, and the trustees of the College by 
the Lecturer on Astronomy, as a preli- 
minary to his first lecture. The learned 
lecturer entered into a retrospect of the 
vicissitudes of the Institution since its 
first foundation by Gresham, and dwelt 
on the important and conspiccrous part it 
had once taken in the advancement of 
science, enumerating the names of Gun- 
ter, Barrow, Briggs, and Hook, as having 
connected it with the great scientific 
movement, originating in the specula- 
tions of Copernicus, and which was 
finally crowned by the magnificent dis- 
coveries of Newton. He then alluded to 
the decline of the Institution, and the 
neglect into which it had fallen, while 
the lecturers were condemned to the use 
of a room in the Royal Exchange, con- 
cluding with congratulating the trustees 
on the brighter prospects which lay in 
view, now that the college had, through 
their timely munificence, a separate and 
independeat existence. The lecturer then 
proceeded to commence his first lecture, 
in which, in consideration of the assem- 
bly then present, he avoided as much as 
possible, all such abstruse matter as is 
naturally connected with the subject of 
astronomy, merely giving a concise view 
of the history of that science, from the 
system of Ptolemy to those of Coperni- 
cus and Newton. The lecture was suc- 
ceeded by a musical entertainment, pro- 
vided by Mr. Edward Taylor, the musical 
professor, in the shape of an ode, in 
commemoration of the event. It was 
composed by himself, and was arranged 
as a kind of oration, the words being se- 
lected from various poets, and descrip- 
tive of the pleasures and advantages of 
science. The lecture-room which is small, 
but very conveniently constructed, was 
completely crowded, chiefly by ladies, 
and the whole ceremony, which con- 
cluded a little after 4 o'clock, went off 
with the utmost eclat, 

fVesleyan DenominaHon. — It is hoped 
that by such exertions as are now con- 
fidently looked for, the Wesleyans will 
be able, within the next seven years, 
to establish at least 700 schools, in addi- 
tion to those already in operation. In 
order to the accomplishment of this 
object, it is calculated that an outlay, 
amounting in the whole to not less than 



£200,000, wUl be required, in addition 
to the snms necessary for the annual 
maintenance of the schools, over and 
above the income tliat may be derived 
from the weekly payments of tiie chil- 
dren ; for we need scarcely say, that 
however desirable it is to make soch 
schools support themselves, there are 
many situations in which it is not pos^ 
Bible to accomplish it. Of the aggre- 
gate amount thus called for, by far the 
lar§ist portion must be raised gradually 
and locally, in order to the provision of 
suitable buildings, and the discharge of 
other unavoidable demands; but it is 
resolved, that a sum of £35,000 shall be 
forthwith raised as a general education 
fund, to be appropriated under the direc- 
tion of the committee, to the providing 
of suitable masters and mistresses, the 
outfit of new schools, and the mainte- 
nance of an efficient plan of inspection, 
and a systematic correspondence between 
the general and local committees. An 
appeal is to made to the Wesleyan cir- 
cuits for the supply, at the earliest pos- 
sible day, of £20,000 of this latter sum. 
^-fVatchman. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Beswick, C. Esq., B.A., of St. John's 
College, Oxford, to the third Mastership 
of Bishop's College, Bristol. 

Gifford, £. H., £^.. B.A., Fellow of 
St. John's, Cambridge, to the Second 
Mastership of Shrewsbury School. Mr. 
Gifford was Pitt University Scholar in 
the year 1842, 15th Wrangler and 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist in 1843. 
It must be highly gratifying to Dr. Ken- 
nedy, that one of his own most distin- 
guished pupils should have been selected 
by the College as his associate in the go- 
vernment of the school. 

Presgrave, Rev. W., Head Master of 
the Maidstone Proprietary School, to be 
Head Master of the Grammar School. 
Sevenoaks Kent. 

Rowden, Rev. George Croke, Fellow 
of New College, to the Mastership of the 
Diocesan School, Southampton. 

Thompson, Rev. Greorge, Master of the 
Free School, Wisbeach, to be Master of 
the Free Grammar School, North Wal- 
sham, Norfolk. 

Wilkinson, Rev. W. F., Curate of Har- 
row, to the Theological Tutorship in the 
Proprietary College, Cheltenham. 

Woodford, Rev. R.» to the Second 
Mastership of Bishop's College, Bristol. 
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